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PART 21. 
CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE, 


CHAPTER XIII 
ASIATIC IONIANS. 


THERE existed at the commencement of historical Greece in 776 
B.C., besides the Ionians in Attica and the Cyclades, py 3. 
twelve Ionian cities of note on or near the coast of Ionic cities 
Asia Minor, besides a few others less important. 
Enumerated from south to north, they stand—Milétus, Myts, 
Priéné, Samos, Ephesus, Kolophén, Lebedus, Teds, Erythre, 
Chios, Klazomene, Phékea. 

That these cities, the great ornament of the Ionic name, were 
founded by emigrants from European Greece, there is no reason 
to doubt. How or when they were founded, we have no history 
to tell us: the legend which has already been set forth in a 
preceding chapter gives us a great event called the rependary 
Ionic migration, referred by chronologists to one Lobne 
special year, 140 years after the Trojan war. This Ionic 
massive grouping belongs to the character of legend, ™mistation. 
The Aiolie and Ionic emigrations, as well as the Dorian conquest 
of Poloponnésus, are each invested with unity and imprinted 
upon the imagination as the results of a single great impulse. 
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But such is not the character of the historical colonies : when we 
come to relate the Italian and Sicilian emigrations, it will appear 
that each colony has it own separate nativity and causes of 
existence, In the case of the Ionic emigration, this large scale 
of legendary conception is more than usually conspicuous, since 
to that event is ascribed the foundation or re-peopling both of 
the Cyclades and of the Asiatic Ionian cities. 

Euripidés treats Ién,1 the son of Kreusa by Apollo, as the 
planter of these latter cities. But the more current form of the 
Emigrants legend assigns that honour to the sons of Kodrus, two 
eng of whom are especially named, corresponding to the 
diverse two greatest of the ten continental Ionic cities: Andro- 
rea, klus as founder of Ephesus, Neileus of Milétus. These 
two towns are both described as founded directly from Athens. 
The others seem rather to be separate settlements, neither con- 
sisting of Athenians, nor emanating from Athens, but adopting 
the characteristic Ionic festival of the Apaturia and (in part at 
least) the Ionic tribes—and receiving princes from the Kodrid 
families at Ephesus or Milétus, as a condition of being admitted 
into the Pan-Ionic confederate festival. The poet Mimnermus 
ascribed the foundation of his native city Kolophén to emigrants 
from Pylus in Peloponnésus, under Andremén: Teds was settled 
by Minyz of Orchomenus, under Athamas: Klazomenz by settlers 


from Kleénz and Phlius, Phékea by Phokians, Priéné in large 


portion by Kadmeians from Thébes, And with regard to the 
powerful islands of Chios and Samos, it does not appear that their 
native authors—the Chian poet Ién or the Samian poet Asius— 
ascribed to them a population emanating from Athens. Nor 
could Pausanias make out from the poems of Ién how it hap- 
pened that Chios came to form a part of the Ionic federation.? 
Herodotus especially dwells upon the number of Grecian tribes 
and races who contributed to supply the population of the twelve 
Ionic cities—Minye from Orchomenus, Kadmeians, Dryopians, 
Phokians, Molossians, Arkadian Pelasgians, Dorians from Epi- 


1 Euripid. I6n, 1546. κτίστορ᾽ ᾿Ασιά- σιν és ᾿Ιῶνας. aits " 
δος χθονός. Respecting Samos, an Ρ ‘od 
5: ᾿ Karian inhabitants, displaced b: 
gp tusan. vii. 4, 6, Τοσαῦτα εἰρηκότα Patroklés and Tembrion at the head 
és Χέους Ἴωνα εὑρίσκω, οὐ μέντοι ἐκεῖνός of Grecian emigrants, see Etymol. Mag 
γε εἴρηκε, καθ᾿ ἥντινα aitiay Χῖοι τελοῦ- γι, ᾿Αστυπάλαια. 
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daurus, and “several other sections” of Greeks. Moreover he 
particularly singles out the Milesians, as claiming for themselves 
the truest Ionic blood, and as having started from the Prytaneium 
at Athens ; thus plainly implying his belief that the majority at 
least of the remaining settlers did not take their departure from 
the same hearth." 

But the most striking information which Herodotus conveys 
to us is, the difference of language or dialect which 


Ah Great 
marked these twelve cities. Milétus, Myis, and differences 
Priéné, all situated on the soil of the Karians, had guong- 
one dialect: Ephesus, Kolophén, Lebedus, Teds, pore 


Klazomenz, and Phékea had a dialect eommon to all, 

but distinct from that of the three preceding: Chios and Erythrz 
exhibited a third dialect, and Samos by itself a fourth. The 
historian does not content himself with simply noting such quad- 
ruple variety of speech ; he employs very strong terms to express 
the degree of dissimilarity.2 The testimony of Herodotus as to 
these dialects is of course indisputable. 

Instead of one great Ionic emigration, then, the statements 
above cited conduct us rather to the supposition of jonic cities 
many separate and successive settlements, formed by Poser Ἀ + 
Greeks of different sections, mingling with and modi- different 
fied by pre-existing Lydians and Karians, and subse- ™istations. 
quently allying themselves with Milétus and Ephesus into the 
so-called Ionic Amphiktyony. As a condition of this union, 


certain boastful pretensions of the 
Milesian Hekateeus (see Bahr, ad loc., 


1 Herodot. i. 146. ἐπεὶ, ds tn τι μᾶλ- 
and Klausen δὰ Hekatei Frag. 


λον οὗτοι (i.e. the inhabitants of the 
Pan-Ionic Dodekapolis)*Iwvés εἰσι τῶν 
ἄλλων Ἰώνων, ἣ κάλλιόν τι γεγόνασι, μωρίη 


πολλὴ λέγειν' τῶνΑβαντες μὲν ἐξ Εὐβοίης 
εἰσὶν οὐκ ἐλαχίστη μοῖρα, τοῖσι ᾿Ιωνίης 

έτα οὐδὲ τοῦ οὐνόματος οὐδέν' Μίνυαι δὲ 
Ὀρχομένιοι ἀνεμεμίχαται, καὶ Καδμεῖοι, 
καὶ Δρύοπες, καὶ Φωκέες ἀποδάσμιοι, καὶ 
Μολοσσοὶ, καὶ ᾿Αρκάδες ἸΤελασγοὶ, καὶ 
Δωριέες ᾿Επιδαύριοι, ἄλλα τε ἔθνεα πολλὰ 
ἀναμεμίχαται. οἱ δὲ αὐτῶν, ἀπὸ τοῦ 
ἹΙρυτανηΐουν τοῦ ᾿Αθηναίων ὁρμηθέντες, καὶ 
νομίζοντες γενναιότατοι εἶναι Ἰώνων, οὗτοι 
δὲ οὐ γυναῖκας ἠγάγοντο ἐς τὴν ἀποικίην, 
ἀλλα Καείρας ἔσχον, τῶν ἐφόνευσαν τοὺς 
rae a + « Ταῦτα δὲ ἦν γινόμενα ἐν 

τῳ. 


tr 

The polemical tone, in which this 
remark of Herodotus is delivered, is 
explained by Dahlmann on the sup- 
position that it was destined to confute 


225). 

The test of Jonism, according to the 
statement of Herodotus, is, that a city 
should derive its origin from Athens, 
and that it should celebrate the solem- 
nity of the Apaturia (i. 147). But we 
must construe both these tests with 
indulgence. Ephesus and Kolophén 
were Ionic, though neither of them 
celebrated the Apaturia. And the 
colony might be formed under the 
auspices of Athens, though the settlers 
were neither natives,norevenof kindred 
race with the natives, of Attica. 

2 Herod. i. 142. Ephesus, Kolophén, 
Lebedus, Teds, Klazomenz, Phd. 
αὗται αἱ πόλιες τῇσι πρότερον λεχθείσῃσι 
ὁμολογέουσι κατὰ γλῶσσαν οὐδὲν, σφὶ δὲ 
ὁμοφωνέουσι. 


rn 
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they are induced to adopt among their chiefs princes of the 
Kodrid gens or family; who are called sons of Kodrus, but who 
are not for that reason to be supposed necessarily contemporary 
with Androklus or Neileus. 

The chiefs selected by some of the cities are said to have been 
Lykians,) of the heroic family of Glaukus and Bellerophén: 
there were other cities wherein the Kodrids and the Glaukids 
were chiefs conjointly. Respecting the dates of these separate 
settlements, we cannot give any account, for they lie beyond the 
commencement of authentic history. We see some ground for 
believing that most of them existed for some time previous to 
776 B.c., but at what date the federative solemnity uniting the 
twelve cities was commenced, we do not know. 

The account of Herodotus shows us that these colonies were 
tices eomposed of mixed sections of Greeks,—an important 

uencesof circumstance in estimating their character. Such 
the mixture was usually the case more or less in respect to all 
bee 7a emigrations. Hence the establishments thus planted 
colonies— contracted at once, generally speaking, both more 
activity activity and more instability than was seen among 
nore lity those Greeks who remained at home, among whom 
* the old habitual routine had not been counterworked 

by any marked change of place or of social relations. For ina 
new colony it became necessary to alter the classification of the 
citizens, to range them together in fresh military and civil 
divisions, and to adopt new characteristic sacrifices and religious 
ceremonies as bonds of union among all the citizens conjointly. 
At the first outset of a colony, moreover, there were inevitable 
difficulties to be surmounted which imposed upon its leading 
men the necessity of energy and forethought—more especially in 
regard to maritime affairs, on which not only their connexion 
with the countrymen whom they had left behind, but also their 
means of establishing advantageous relations with the population 
of the interior, depended. At the same time, the new arrange- 
ments indispensable among the cotonists were far from working 
always harmoniously: dissension and partial secessions were not 
unfrequent occurrences. And what has been called the mobility 


1 Herodot. i, 148. 
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of the Ionic race, as compared with the Doric, is to be ascribed 


in a great measure to this mixture of races and ex- 
ternal stimulus arising out of expatriation. For 
there is no trace of it in Attica anterior to Soldén ; 
while on the other hand, the Doric colonies of 
Korkyra and Syracuse exhibit a population not less ex- 
citable than the Ionic towns generally,! and much more 
so than the Ionic colony of Massalia. The remarkable 


Mobili 
ascrib 

to the Ionic 
race as 
compared 
with the 
Doric— 


arises 
from this 
cause, 


commercial enterprise, which will be seen to characterise Milétus, 
Samos, and Phékeea, belongs but little to anything connected with 


the Ionic temperament. 


All the Ionic towns, except Klazomene and Phékea, are 


represented to have been founded on some pre-existing 
settlements of Karians, Lelegians, Kretans, Lydians, 
or Pelasgians.? In some cases these previous inhabi- 
tants were overcome, slain or expelled: in others they 


Ionic cities 
in Asia— 
mixed with 
indigenous 
inhabitants. 


were accepted as fellow-residents, so that the Grecian cities, thus 
established, acquired a considerable tinge of Asiatic customs and 
feelings. What is related by Herodotus respecting the first estab- 
lishment of Neileus and his emigrants at Milétus is in this point 
of view remarkable. They took out with them no women from 
Athens (the historian says), but found wives in the Karian women 
of the place, whose husbands and fathers they overcame and put 
to death ; and the women thus violently seized, manifested their 
repugnance by taking a solemn oath among themselves that they 
would never eat with their new husbands, nor ever eall them by 
their personal names. Thissame pledge they imposed upon their 
daughters : but how long the practice lasted we are not informed. 
We may suspect from the language of the historian that traces of 
it were visible even in his day, in the family customs of the 
Milesians. The population of this greatest of the Ionic towns 
must thus have been half of Karian breed. It is to be presumed 
that what is true of Neileus and his companions would be found 
true also respecting most of the maritime colonies of Greece, and 
that the vessels which took them out would be scantily provided 
with women. But on this point unfortunately we are left 
without information. 


1 Thucyd. vi. 17, about the Sicilian τῶν πολιτειῶν τὰς μεταβολὰς καὶ ἐπιδοχάς. 
reeks—oxAors τε γὰρ ξυμμικτοῖς πολυ- 2See Raoul Rochette, Histoire des 
evipotaw αἱ πόλεις, καὶ pgdias ἔχουσι Colonies Grecques, Ὁ. iv. ¢. 10, p. 93. 
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The worship of Apollo Didymeus, at Branchide, near Milétus 
Worship of —that of Artemis, near Ephesus—and that of the 
Apolloand Apollo Klarius, near Kolophén—seems to have existed 
Artemis— among the native Asiatic population before the estab- 
the Asiatic lishment of either of these three cities. ΤῸ maintain 
e such pre-existing local rights was not less congenial 
immigrants to the feelings than beneficial to the interests of the 
—adopted Greeks. All the three establishments acquired in- 
" _ ereased celebrity under Ionic administration, contri- 
buting in their turn to the prosperity of the towns to which they 
were attached. Milétus, Myiis, and Priéné were situated on or 
near the productive plain of the river Meander ; while Ephesus 
was in like manner planted near the mouth of the Kaister, thus 
immediately communicating with the productive breadth of land 
separating Mount Tmélus on the north from Mount Mességis on 
the south, through which that river runs: Kolophén is only a 
very few miles north of the same river. Possessing the best means 
of communication with the interior, these three towns seem to 
have thriven with greater rapidity than the rest; and they, 
together with the neighbouring island of Samos, constituted in 
early times the strength of the Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony. The 
εὐ situation of the sacred precinct οὗ Poseidén (where 
festival and this festival was celebrated), on the north side of the 
pean promontory of Mykalé, near Priéné, and between 
He trad Ephesus and Milétus, seems to show that these towns 

* formed the primitive centre to which the other Ionian 
settlements became gradually aggregated. For it was by no 
means a centrical site with reference to all the twelve; so that 
Thalés of Milétus—who at a subsequent period recommended a 
more intimate political union between the twelve Ionic towns, 
and the establishment of a common government to manage their 
collective affairs—indicated Teds,! and not Priéné, as the suitable 
place for it. Moreover it seems that the Pan-Ionic festival,? 


1 Herodot. i. 170. as if they were ἀν in his time cele- 
2 Both Diodérus (xv. 49) and Dicey. brated in the original gre τὰ Vv. p. 636 
sius of Halikarnassus (A. R. iv. 25) —638) under the care of riéneans. 


speak as if the convocation or festiv The formal transfer is not gages 
had been formally transferred to Ephe- tee didés (iii. rey ehdes 
sus, in consequence of the insecurity of e festival of Ephesia eg act 
the — near gel τις Strabo on cally the Pan-Ionic rendezvous, though 
the contrary speaks of the Pan-Ionia Herodotus does not seem to have con- 
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though still formally continued, had lost its importance before 
the time of Thucydidés, and had become practically superseded 
by the festival of the Ephesia, near Ephesus, where the cities of 
Ionia found a more attractive place of meeting. 

An island close adjoining to the coast, or an outlying tongue of 
land connected with the continent bya narrowisthmus, gitnation 
and presenting some hill sufficient for an acropolis, of badd 
seem to have been considered the most favourable other Ionic 
situations for Grecian colonial settlement. Toone or “ies. 
other of these descriptions most of the Ionic cities conform.1 The 
city of Milétus at the height of its power had four separate har- 
bours, formed probably by the aid of the island of Ladé and one 
or two islets which lay close off against it. The Karian or Kretan 
establishment, which the Ionic colonists found on their arrival 
and conquered, was situated on an eminence overhanging the sea, 
and became afterwards known by the name of Old Milétus, at a 
time when the new Ionic town had been extended down to the 
waterside and rendered maritime.? The territory of this impor- 
tant city seems to have comprehended both the southern promon- 
tory called Poseidium and the greater part of the northern 
promontory of Mykalé,? reaching on both sides of the river 
Meander. The inconsiderable town of Myds* on the southern 
bank of the Meander, an offset seemingly formed by the secession 
of some Milesian malcontents under a member of the Neleid gens 
named Kydrélus, maintained for a long time its autonomy, but 
was at length absorbed into the larger unity of Milétus; its 
swampy territory having been rendered uninhabitable by a plague 
of gnats. Priéné acquired an importance, greater than naturally 
belonged to it, by its immediate vicinity to the holy poritories 
Pan-Ionic temple and its function of administering inter- iad 
the sacred rites"—a dignity which it probably was ye 
only permitted to enjoy in consequence of the jealousies Vi/#ees- 
of its greater neighbours Milétus, Ephesus, and Samos. The 
ceived it as such. See Guhl, Ephesiaca, τὴς Thucyd, viii. 31). 

Lote iii. p. 117; and K. F. Hermann 2 Strabo, xiv. p. 635. 

ttesdienstliche recs eps der 8 Strabo, xiv. p. 633 ; Herod. ix. 97— 
Griechen, c. ἐμῷ τὸ Ποσείδιον τῶν Μιλησίων. Strabo, 

1The site of of Milétus is best indicated sat 651, 
aa, i, eal epee of Phékea, trabo, xiv. p. 686; Vitruvius, iv. 

rythre, onnésus, Klazomenz, 1; Polyen. viii. 3. 


κὸν hdn, Te 5 (Strabo, xiv. p. 644— 5 Strabo, xiv. p. 636—638, 
'ausan. Vii. 3, 2; Livy, xxxvii. 27 θ Ὑπυογά, i, 116. 
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territories of these Grecian cities seem to have been interspersed 
with Karian villages, probably in the condition of subjects. 

It is rare to find a genuine Greek colony established at any 

distance from the sea; but the two Asiatic towns 

ac. called Magnésia form exceptions to this position—one 


Meander situated on the south side of the Meander, or rather 
arta on the river Lethzus, which runs into the Meander ; 


the other more northerly, adjoining to the Molic 
Greeks, on the northern declivity of Mount Sipylus, and near to 
the plain of the river Hermus. The settlement of both these 
towns dates before the period of history. The tale! which we 
read affirms them to be settlements from the Magnétes in Thessaly, 
formed by emigrants who had first passed into Kréte, under the 
orders of the Delphian oracle, and next into Asia, where they are 
said to have extricated the Ionic and Holic colonists, then recently 
arrived, from a position of danger and calamity. By the side of 
this story, which can neither be verified nor contradicted, it is 
proper to mention the opinion of Niebuhr, that both these towns 
of Magnésia are remnants of a primitive Pelasgic population, akin 
to, but not emigrants from, the Magnétes of Thessaly—Pelasgians 
whom he supposes to have occupied both the valley of the Hermus 
and that of the Kaister, anterior to the Aolic and Ionic migra- 
tions. In support of this opinion, it may be stated that there 
were towns bearing the Pelasgic name of Larissa, both near the 
Hermus and near the Meander; Menekratés of Elza considered 
the Pelasgians as having once occupied most part of that coast ; 
and O. Miiller even conceives the Tyrrhenians to have been 
Pelasgians from Tyrrha, a town in the interior of Lydia south of 
Tmélus. The point is one upon which we have not sufficient 
evidence to advance beyond conjecture.* 


1Condén, Narrat. 29; Strabo, xiv. p. age Historische Schriften, p. 371; 
7. O. Miler, Etrusker, Einleitung, ii. δ, 

The story in Parthenius about Leu- p. 80. The evidence on which iller’s 
kippus, leader τῶν δεκατευθέντων ἐκ canactine is built seems however un- 
Φέρης ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αδμήτου, who came to the eae slender, and the page nag of 
Ephesian territory and Ee pos- hén 
session of the place called Kretinzon coged confusion of the one with the 
by the treachery of Leukophryé, other, is in no way made out. Pelas- 
in. ged of Mandrolytos, whether ἜΤ ταῖς are spoken of in Trallés and 
ere Ne or romance, is = of pod — By 
of Thessalian migration in ose Lae ΜΝ Νινόη), but this name seems 
parts (Parthen. Narrat. 6). ed to a nothing but 

2 Strabo, xiii. p. O21. See Niebuhr, blems and delusions sei 
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Of the Ionic towns, with which our real knowledge of Asia 
Minor begins, Milétus! was the most powerful. Its celebrity was 
derived not merely from its own wealth and population, but also 
from the extraordinary number of its colonies, established princi- 
pally in the Propontis and Euxine, and amounting, as we are told 
by some authors, to not less than 75 or 80. Respecting these 
colonies I shall speak presently, in treating of the general colonial 
expansion of Greece during the eighth and seventh centuries B.C. : 
at present it is sufficient to notice that the islands of Ikarus and 
Lerus,? not far from Samos and the Ionic coast generally, were 
among the places planted with Milesian settlers. 

The colonization of Ephesus by Androklus appears to be con- 
nected with the Ionic occupation of Samos, so far as 
the confused statements which we find enable us to 
discern. Androklus is said to have lingered upon 
that island for a long time, until the oracle vouchsafed 
to indicate to him what particular spot to occupy on 
the continent. At length, the indication being given, he planted 
his colonists at the fountain of Hypeleon and on a portion of the 
hill of Koréssus, within a short distance of the temple and sanc- 
tuary of Artemis ; whose immediate inhabitants he respected and 
received as brethren, while he drove away for the most part the 
surrounding Lelegians and Lydians. The population of the new 
town of Ephesus was divided into three tribes,—the pre-existing 
inhabitants, or Ephesians proper, the Bennians, and the Euény- 
meis, so named (we are told) from the deme Euénymus in Attica.% 
So much did the power of Androklus increase, that he was 
enabled to conquer Samos, and to expel from it the prince 


Ephesus— 
Androklus 
the Cikist-- 
first settle- 
ment 

and distri- 
bution. 


Respecting Magnésia on the Mean- sively that god was worship alo 
der, consult Aristot. ap. Athen. iv. p. the Vasiatic coast, from Lykia es 


173, who calls the town a colony from 
Delphi. But the intermediate settle- 
ment of these colonists in Kréte, or 
even the reality of any town called 


The great antiquity of this Grecian 
establishment was recognised in the 
time of the Roman emperors; see 


Magnésia in Kréte, appears very ques- 


tionable : Plato’s statement (Legg. iv. Insc 


702; xi. 919) can hardly be taken as any 
evidence. Compare O. Miiller, History 
of the Dorians, book ii. ch. 3; Hoeck, 
Kreta, book iii. vol. ii. p. 418. Mitiller 
gives these ‘‘Sagen” too much in the 
style of real facts: the worship of 
Apollo at ésia on the Mzander 

us, x. 82, 4) cannot be thought to 
Prove much, considering h 


sree 5g No. 2910 in Boeckh, Corp. 
Tip 

1 Ἰωνίης πρόσχημα (Herodot. v. 28). 

2Strabo, xiv. p. 635. Ikarus or 
Ikaria however appears in later times 
as belonging to Samos and used only 
for pasture (Strabo, p. 639 ; og 488). 

3 Kreophylus ap. Athen. viii. p. 361; 
Ephor. Fragm. 32, ed. Marx; Stephan. 
Byz. v. Βέννα : see Guhl, Ephesiaca, p. 


ow exten- 29, 
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Leégorus. Of the retiring Samians, a part are said to have gone 
to Samothrace and to have there established themselves ; while 


another portion acquired possession of Marathésium near Ephesus, 
on the adjoining continent of Asia Minor, from whence, after a 
short time, they recovered their island, compelling Androklus to 
return to Ephesus. It seems, however, that in the compromise 
and treaty which ensued, they yielded possession of Marathésium 
to Androklus,’ and confined themselves to Anza, a more southerly 
district farther removed from the Ephesian settlement, and 
immediately opposite to the island of Samos. Androklus is said 
to have perished in a battle fought for the defence of Priéné, 
which town he had come to aid against an attack of the Karians. 
His dead body was brought from the field and buried near the 
gates of Ephesus, where the tomb was yet shown during the days 
of Pausanias. But a sedition broke out against his sons after him, 
and the malcontents strengthened their party by inviting rein- 
forcements from Teds and Karina. The struggle which ensued 
terminated in the discontinuance of the kingly race and the 
establishment of a republican government—the descendants of 
Androklus being allowed to retain both considerable honorary 
privileges and the hereditary priesthood of the Eleusinian Démétér. 
The newly-received inhabitants were enrolled in two new tribes, 
making in all five tribes, which appear to have existed through- 
out the historical times at Ephesus.” It appears too that a certain 
number of fugitive proprietors from Samos found admission 
among the Ephesians and received the freedom of the city ; and 
the part of the city in which they resided acquired the name of 
Samorna or Smyrna, by which name it was still known in the 
time of the satirical poet Hippénax, about 530 8.0.3 

Such are the stories which we find respecting the infancy of 
‘the Ionic Ephesus. The fact of its increase and of its consider- 
able acquisitions of territory, at the expense of the neighbouring 
Lydians,* is at least indisputable. It does not appear to have 


1 Pausan. vii. 4, 8. 

2 The account of Ephorus ap. Ste: 5 
Byz. v. Βέννα, attests at least 
existence of the five tribes at Ephesus, 
whether his account of their o 
ape πεζαξάσλας.: pyre ornot. 


olis, near Pitané and ΠΟΝΩ͂Ν 


(Herod. vii. 42: Steph. Byz. Καρήνη). 

8 Stephen. Byz. v. Sduopva; nae 
Segiavtos agg vi. p. 267 ; — 
nax, 2, Schneid. ; Strabo, 

Pp. 683. she "however said that the 
vicus of Ephesus, called Smyrna, de- 


bom rived its name from an Amazon. 


4 Strabo ~*~. pv. 620. 


a 
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Cuap. XIII. 


been ever very powerful or enterprising at sea. Few maritime 
colonies owed their origin to its citizens. But its situa- 

tion near the mouth and the fertile plain of the Kaister 17eas? ον 
was favourable both to the multiplication of its inland Hohe lanl 
dependencies and to its trade with the interior. A 

despot named Pythagoras is said to have subverted by stratagem 
the previous government of the town, at some period before 
Cyrus, and to have exercised power for a certain time with great 
cruelty. It is worthy of remark, that we find no trace of the 
existence of the four Ionic tribes at Ephesus; and this, when 
coupled with the fact that neither Ephesus nor Kolophén 
solemnised the peculiar Ionic festival of the Apaturia, is one 
among other indications that the Ephesian population had little 
community of race with Athens, though the Gikist may have 
been of heroic Athenian family. Guhl attempts to show, on 
mistaken grounds, that the Greek settlers at Ephesus were mostly 
of Arkadian origin.? 

Kolophén—about fifteen miles north of Ephesus, and divided 
from the territory of the latter by the precipitous Kolophon, 
mountain range called Gallésium—though a member its origin 
of the Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony, seems to have had no eters 
Tonic origin. It recognised neither an Athenian Ckist nor 
Athenian inhabitants. The Kolophonian poet Mimnermus tells 
us that the (kist of the place was the Pylian Andremén, and 
that the settlers were Pylians from Peloponnésus. ‘“ We quitted 
(he says) Pylus, the city of Néleus, and passed in our vessels to 
the much-desired Asia. There, with the insolence of superior 
force, and employing from the beginning cruel violence, we 
planted ourselves in the tempting Kolophén.”? This description 


1Bato ap. Suidas, v. Πυθαγόρας. 
In this article of Suidas, however, hibos srg cap. if. 8._2, p. 
stated that ‘‘the Ephesian Pyt 28. The p: which he cites’ in 
put down by means of a crafty plo Lane Aristeidés Oe = or ae 523) refers not 
overnment of those who were ed to Ephesus, but re er; us, and to 
he Basilide”. Now Aristotle talks the mythe of Ange and Télephus: eom- 


νων ἜΜ ΤΗΣ vii. p. 289). 


ee v. 5, i ee of the es of Parts 


oy that. ‘here γι εν have been an 
hy called by that same name 
both at Erythre and Ephesus: there 
is es some confusion between = 
thre and Ephesus which we 
unable to clear up. Bato of Sindps 
wrote 3 book περὶ τῶν ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ τυράν- 


pare ibid. p. 2 
3 Miveween, Brag 9, Schneid. ap. 
Strab. xiv. p. 634 
Ἡμεῖς δ᾽ αἰπὺ Τύλον Νηλήϊον ἄστυ λιπ- 
όντες 
Ἱμερτὴν ᾿Ασίην νηυσὶν ἀφικόμεθα." 
Ἔς δ᾽ ἐρατὴν Κσλοφῶνα, βίην ὑπέροπλον ᾿ 
ἔ χοντες, 


Booed" ἀργαλέης ὕβριος ἡγεμόνες. 
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of the primitive Kolophonian settlers, given with Homeric 
simplicity, forcibly illustrates the account given by Herodotus of 
the proceedings of Neileus at Milétus. The establishment of 
Andremén must have been effected by force, and by the 
dispossession of previous inhabitants, leaving probably their 
wives and daughters as a prey to the victors. The city of 
Kolophén seems to have been situated about two miles inland ; 
having a fortified port called Notium, not joined to it by long 
walls as the Peireeus was to Athens, but completely distinct. 
There were times in which this port served the Kolophonians as 
a refuge, when their upper town was assailed by Persians from 
the interior. But the inhabitants of Notium occasionally mani- 
fested inclinations to act as a separate community, and dissensions 
thus occurred between them and the people in Kolophén*—so 
difficult was it in the Greek mind to keep up a permanent 
feeling of political amalgamation beyond the circle of the town 
walls. 

It is much to be regretted that nothing beyond a few lines of 
Mimnermus, and nothing at all of the long poem of Xenophanés 
(composed seemingly nearly a century after Mimnermus) on the 
foundation of Kolophén, has reached us. The statements of 
Pausanias omit all notice of that violence which the native 
Kolophonian poet so emphatically signalizes in his ancestors. 
Temple of [ΠΟΥ are derived more from the temple legends of 
ihe oat the adjoining Klarian Apollo, and from morsels of 

epic poetry referring to that holy place, which 
Kolophon— connected itself with the worship of Apolle in Kréte, 

at Delphi, and at Thébes. The old Homeric poem, 
called Thebais, reported that Manté, daughter of the Theban 
prophet Teiresias, had been presented to Apollo and Delphi, as a 
votive offering by the victorious Epigoni: the god directed her 
to migrate to Asia, and she thus arrived at Klarus, where she 
married the Kretan Rhakius. The offspring of this marriage 


Mimnermus, in his poem called ὥλεσα δ᾽ αὐτούς" 
Nanno, named Andremiin as founder ᾿Ἐκ πόλιος δ᾽ ἀλόχους καὶ κτήματα πολλὰ 
ἰρῥοῤαυρο 2S 633). Compare this beha- λαβόντες 

viour with the narrative of Odysseus Δάσσαμεθ᾽, ἄο. 


in Homer (Odyss. ix. 40) :— Mimnermus comes in point of time a 
Ἰλιόϑεν με φέρων ἄνεμος Κικόνεσσι πέλ- lite before Solén, B.c. 620—600. 


1 Aristot. Polit. v. 2, 12; Thucy 
Ἰσμάρῳ. ἄνθα δ᾽ ἐγὼ πόλιν ἔπραθον, 34. dig aes: 
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was the celebrated prophet Mopsus, whom the Hesiodic epic 
described as having gained a victory in prophetic skill over 
Kalchas ; the latter having come to Klarus after the Trojan war 
in company with Amphilochus son of Amphiaraus.’ Such tales 
evince the early importance of the temple and oracle of Apollo at 
Klarus, which appears to have been in some sort an emanation 
from the great sanctuary of Branchide near Milétus ; for we are 
told that the high priest of Klarus was named by the Milesians.? 
Pausanias states that Mopsus expelled the indigenous Karians, 
and established the city of Kolophén ; and the Ionic settlers 
under Prométhus and Damasichthén, sons of Kodrus, were 
admitted amicably as additional inhabitants :* a story probably 
emanating from that of the Kolophonian townsmen in the time 
of Mimnermus. It seems evident that not only the Apollinic 
sanctuary at Klarus, but also the analogous establishments on the 
south of Asia Minor at Phasélis, Mallus, &., had their own 
foundation legends (apart from those of the various bands of 
emigrant settlers), in which they connected themselves by the 
best thread which they could devise with the epic glories of 
Greece.* 

Passing along the Ionian coast in a north-westerly direction 
from Kolophén, we come first to the small but 
independent Ionic settlement of Lebedus—next, to ores 
Teds, which occupies the southern face of a narrow Klazomene, 
isthmus, Klazomene being placed on the northern. ἣν 
This isthmus, a low narrow valley of about six miles across, forms 
the eastern boundary of a very considerable peninsula, containing 
the mountainous and woody regions called Mimas and Kérykus. 
Teds is said to have been first founded by Orchomenian Minyze 
under Athamas, and to have received afterwards by consent 
various swarms of settlers, Orchomenians and others, under the 
Kodrid leaders Apcekus, Nauklus, and Damasus.® The valuable 
Teian inscriptions published in the large collection of Boeckh, 
while they mention certain names and titles of honour which 
Condn, Narrat Pie ha εὖ <r ; ae See Welcker, Epischer Cyklus, p. 
Epic. oo pe Sr beeen’ 5 Steph. B τέως; Pa 

yz. Vv. Τέως ; Pausan. 
8; Strabo, xiv. p. 688. rected 


aor Tacit, Annal. ii. 54. called the town ᾿Αθαμαντίδα Τέω (Strab. 
ἃ Pausan. vii. 8, Ἐν - ἐς 6). 
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connect theniselves with this Orchomenian origin, reveal to us 

Internal some particulars respecting the internal distribution 
er of the Teian citizens. The territory of the town was 
inhabitants distributed amongst a certain number of towers, to 
Frome each of which corresponded a symmory or section of 
the citizens, having its common altar and sacred rites, and often 
its heroic Eponymus. How many in number the tribes of Teds 
were, we do not know. The name of the Geleontes, one of the 
four old Ionic tribes, is preserved in an inscription: but the rest, 
both as to names and number, are unknown. The symmories or 
tower-fellowships of Teds seem to be analogous to the phratries of 
ancient Athens—forming each a factitious kindred, recognising 
a common mythical ancestor, and bound together by a communion 
at once religious and political. The individual name attached to 
each tower is in some cases Asiatic rather than Hellenic, indicating 
in Teds the mixture not merely of Ionic and olic, but also of 
Karian or Lydian inhabitants, of which Pausanias speaks.! 


Δάδδος, compare Steph. Byz. v. A 
μισσος, where Adéas appears 
Karian name : Boeckh (p. 651) expresses 
his opinion that Aadééos is Karian or 
Lydian. Then Κινάβαλος seems plainly 
not Hellenic: it is rather Pheenician 
Annibal, Asdrubal, &c.), though 
kh (in his Introductory Comment 


1 Pausan. vii. 3 8, 8. See the Inscrip. 

No. 3064 in ’s Corp. Ins., which 
enumerates twenty-eig 7 separate 
πύργοι. It is a list of archons, with 
the name and civil d tion of each : 

Ido not observe that the name of the 
same πύργος ever occurs she Stig oh 


μων, τοῦ Φιλαίον πύργου, Φιλαΐδης, 


there are two πύργοι, the names of 
which are effaced on the inscription. 
In two other inscriptions Wos. 3065, 
xed there occur *Exivov συμμορία--- 

Exivaia:—as the title of a civil division 
wi hout any specification of an ‘Exivov 

Ἂς ; but it is reasonable to presume 
that the πύργος and the συμμορία are 
coincident divisions. The Φιλαίου 

πύργος occurs also in another Inscr. 
No. 3081. Phileus is the Athenian 
hero, son of Ajax, and eponym of the 
deme or gens Philaide in Attica, who 
existed, as we here see, in Teds also. 
In Inscription, No. 3082, a citizen is 
complimented as νέον ᾿Αθάμαντα, after 
the name of the old eee hero. In 
No. 3078, the Ionic tribe of the Τελέοντες 
is named as existing at Teds. 

Among the titles of the towers we 
find the following—rod Kidvos πύργου, 
τοῦ Κιναβάλου πύργου, τοῦ Ἱέρνος 
πύργου, τοῦ Δάδδου πύργου, τοῦ Σίντυος 
πύργου : these names seem to be rather 
foreign than Hellenic. per Se 
Σίντυς, Δάδδος, are 


Karian or Lydian: pyran mien 


to the Sarmatian Inscriptions, pine xi. - 
. 109) tells us that fados is also 
or Getic—“‘ Bados head dubie 
Thracica aut Getica est radix 
quam tenesin Daciconomine Decebalus, 
et in nomine populi Triballorum”. The 
name τοῦ Κόθου <r OV, Κοθίδης, is 
Ionic: A’klus and us are repre- 
sented as Ionic cookin in Eubeea. 
Another name—TIldputs, rod Σθενέλον 
πύργου, Xadx.detos—affords an instance 
in which the local or gentile epithet is 
not derived from the tower ; for Χαλ- 
κιδεῖς or Χαλκιδεύς was the denomina- 
tion of a village in the Teian territor 
In regard to some persons, the gen ile 
epithet is derived from the tower—rod 
Φιλαίου πύργου, Φιλαΐδης---τοῦ Ταλαίσου 
πύργου, Γαλαισίδης---τοῦ Δάδδου πύ - 
Aaddetos—rod πύργου τοῦ Κιζῶνος, Ke 
Sav : in other cases n “Exadiov 
πύργον, Σκηβηΐδης — τοῦ nue. 
πύργου, a Ags gn να ἀσϑμιον νῷ 


ἀτωνζατ, Se: 
there is 8 formal vote of the ag oa 
συμμορία or *Exivadat names 


occur). iiention is also made of the 
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Gerrhzide or Cherreide, the port on the west side of the town 
of Teés, had for its eponymous hero Gerés the Beeotian, who was 
said to have accompanied the Kodrids in their settlement. 

The worship of Athéné Polias at Erythree may probably be 
traceable to Athens, and that of the Tyrian Héraklés (of which 
Pausanias recounts a singular legend) would seem to indieate an 
intermixture of Phoenician inhabitants. Buttheclose prytnre 
neighbourhood of Erythre to the island of Chios, and 4nd Chios. 
the marked analogy of dialect which Herodotus! attests between 
them, show that the elements of the population must have been 
much the same in both. The Chian poet Ién mentioned the 
establishment of Abantes from Eubcea in his native island, under 
Amphiklus, intermixed with the pre-existing Karians. Hektér, 
the fourth descendant from Amphiklus, was said to have 
incorporated this island in the Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony. It is to 
Pherekydés that we owe the mention of the name of Egertius, as 
having conducted a miscellaneous colony into Chios ; and it is 
through Egertius (though Ién, the native poet, does not appear 


- to have noticed him) that this logographer made out the 


connexion between the Chians and the other group of Kodrid 
settlements.2. In Erythre, Knépus, or Kleopus, is noted as the 
Kodrid (kist, and as having procured for himself, partly by 
force, partly by consent, the sovereignty of the pre-existing 
settlement of mixed inhabitants. The Erythrxan historian 
Hippias recounted how Knépus had been treacherously put to 
death on shipboard by Ortygés and some other false adherents ; 
who, obtaining some auxiliaries from the Chian king Amphiklus, 
made themselves masters of Erythre and established in it an 
oppressive oligarchy. They maintained the government, with a 
temper at once licentious and cruel, for some time, admitting 
none but a chosen few of the population within the walls of the 
town ; until at length Hippotés the brother of Knépus, arriving 
from without at the head of some troops, found sufficient support 
βῶμος τῆς συμμορίας, and of the annual —they were portions of the fortifica- 


solemnity calle Leukathea, ey tions. See also Dio Chrysostom, Orat. 
a gentile solemnity of the Echinade, xxxvi. p. 76—77. A large tower, be- 


_which connects itself with the mythical longing to a private individual named 


family of Athamas. As an analogy to Se is mentioned in Kyréné 
these Teian towers, we may compare (Herod. iv. 164). : 

the πύργοι in the Greek settlement of 1 Herod. i. 142: compare Thucyd. 
Olbia in the Euxine (Boeckh, Insc. viii. 5. ὲ 

2058), πύργος Πόσιος, πύργος ᾿Επιδαύρου 2 Strabo. xiv. p. 088. 
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from the discontents of the Erythrzans to enable him to over- 
throw the tyranny. Overpowered in the midst of a public 
festival, Ortygés and his companions were put to death with 
eruel tortures. The like tortures were inflicted upon their 
innocent wives and children’—a degree of cruelty which would 
at no time have found place amidst a community of European 
Greeks ; even in the murderous party dissensions of Korkyra 
during the Peloponnesian war, death was not aggravated by 
preliminary tortures. Aristotle? mentions the oligarchy of the 
| Basilids as having existed in Erythre, and as having been 
overthrown by a democratical revolution, although prudently 
managed. To what period this is to be referred we do not know. 
Klazomenz is said to have been founded by a wandering party, 
Klazomene ¢ither of Ionians or of inhabitants from Kleéne and 
—Phokea. Phlius, under Parphorus or Paralus ; and Phékexa by 
a band of Phokians under Philogonés and Damén. This last- 
mentioned town was built at the end of a peninsula which formed 
part of the territory of the Molic Kymé: the Kymzans were 
induced to cede it amicably, and to permit the building of the 
new town. The Phokians asked and obtained permission to enrol 
themselves in the Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony ; but the permission 
is said to have been granted only on condition that they should 
adopt members of the Kodrid family as their Gikists: and they 
accordingly invited from Erythre and Teés three chiefs belonging 
to that family or gens—Decetés, Periklus, and Abartus.* 
Symrna, originally an Aolic colony, established from Kymé, 
ἜΠΗ fell subsequently into the hands of the Ionians of 
Kolophén. <A party of exiles from the latter city, 
expelled during an intestine dispute, were admitted by the 
Smyrneans into their city—a favour which they repaid by 
shutting the gates and seizing the place for themselves, at a 
moment when the Smyrneans had gone forth in a body to 


1 Hippias ap. Athen. vi. p. 259; 2 Aristot. Polit. v. δ 4, E 
Polyzen. viii. 44, oi thee another story 3 Pausan. vii. 3, In Pausanias 
about Kndépus. the name stands ων but it 
react ἴδιο Ze a robably ought to be Abarnus, the 

The story Sr BET about mymus of Cape Abarnis in the 
the dictum of the thas α and the conse- Phdkzan territory: see Stephan. Byz. 
quent stratagem epee! Knépusmade vy. ᾿Αβαρνίς. Raoul Rochette puts 
himself master of Erythre, represents Abarnus without making any remark 
that town as powerful anterior to the (Histoire des Colonies Grecques, b. 
Tonic occupation (Polyzn. viii. 43). iv. c. 13, p. 95). 
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celebrate a religious festival. The other Molic towns sent 
auxiliaries for the purpose of re-establishing their dispossessed 
brethren ; but they were compelled to submit to an accommodation 
whereby the Ionians retained possession of the town, restoring to 
the prior inhabitants all their moveables. These exiles were 
distributed as citizens among the other olic cities. 

Smyrna after this became wholly Ionian ; and the inhabitants 
in later times, if we may judge by Aristeidés the rhetor, appear 
to have forgotten the Molic origin of their town, though the fact 
is attested by Herodotus and by Mimnermus.? At what time the 
change took place we do not know, but Smyrna appears to have 
become Ionian before the celebration of the twenty-third Olympiad 

_(8.c. 668), when Onomastus the Smyrnzan gained the prize.® 
Nor have we information as to the period at which the city was 
received as a member into the Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony ; for the 
assertion of Vitruvius is obviously inadmissible, that it was 
admitted at the instance of Attalus king of Pergamus, in place of 
ἃ previous town called Melité, excluded by the rest for misbe- 
haviour.* As little can we credit the statement of Strabo, that 
the city of Smyrna was destroyed by the Lydian kings, and that 
the inhabitants were compelled to live in dispersed villages until 
its restoration by Antigonus. <A fragment of Pindar, which speaks 
of “the elegant city of the Smyrnzans,” indicates that it must 
have existed in histime.’ The town of Ere, near Lebedus, though 
seemingly autonomous,® was not among the contributors to the 
Pan-Ionion ; Myonnésus seems to have been a dependency of 
Teds, as Pygela and Marathésium were of Ephesus. Notium, 
after its re-colonization by the Athenians during the Peloponnesian | 
war, seems to have remained separate from and independent of 
Kolophén : at least the two are noticed by Skylax as distinct 

towns.” 
1 Herod. i 150; Mimnermus, Aristeidés, Orat. xx.—xxi. pp. 260, 267, 
Fragm.— 3 Pausan, v. 8, . 


4 Vitruvius, iv. 
Θεῶν βουλῇ Σμύρνην εἵλομεν Αἰολίδα. 5 δικαῦφ, xiv. ὡς 646; Pindar, Frag. 


155 
2See Raoul Rochette, Histoire des SThuoyd. viii. 1 
Colonies Grecques, b. iv. eh. 5, p. 48; 7 Skylax, c. 97 ; Thucyd. iii. 34. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
HOLIC GREEKS IN ASIA. 


On the coast of Asia Minor to the north of the twelve Ionic 
confederated cities, were situated the twelve Molic 
cities of cities, apparently united inasimilar manner. Besides 
ZEolic Smyrna, the fate of which has already been described, 
the eleven others were—Témnos, Larissa, Neon- 

Teichos, Kymé, Age, Myrina, Gryneium, Killa, Notium, 
A®giroéssa, Pitané. These twelve are especially noted by 
Herodotus, as the twelve ancient continental olic cities, and 
distinguished on the one hand from the insular Holic Greeks, in 
Lesbos, Tenedos, and Hekatonnésoi—and on the other hand from 
the AKolic establishments in and about Mount Ida, which seem to 
have been subsequently formed and derived from Lesbos and Kymé.? 
Of these twelve Aolic towns, eleven were situated very near 
eles together, clustered round the Eleitic Gulf: their 
situation— territories, all of moderate extent, seem also to have 
re toad been conterminous with each other. Smyrna, the 
ct rca twelfth, was situated to the south of Mount Sipylus, 
and at greater distance from the remainder—one 

reason why it was so soon lost to its primitive inhabitants. These 
towns occupied chiefly a narrow but fertile strip of territory 
lying between the base of the woody mountain-range called 
Sardéné and the sea.2 Gryneium, like Kolophén and Milétus, 
possessed a venerated sanctuary of Apollo, of older date than the 
ZEolic immigration. Larissa, Témnos, and Auge were at some 
little distance from the sea; the first at a short distance north of 
1 Herodot. i. 149. Herodotus does not sae? der Gr. und Rémer, Ὁ. — 
name gg ego mouth of the Kaikus: 2 Herod. ut sup. ; So eee 


on the other hand, no other author Vit. Homeri, c. 9. Σαρδήνης 
mentions Aigiroéssa (see Mannert, νείατον ὑψικόμοιο. 


é 
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the Hermus, by which its territory was watered and occasionally 
inundated, so as to render embankments necessary ;' the last two 
upon rocky mountain-sites, so inaccessible to attack, that the 
inhabitants were enabled, even during the height of the Persian 
power, to maintain constantly a substantial independence.? Elza, 
situated at the mouth of the river Kaikus, became in later times 
the port of the strong and flourishing city of Pergamus; while 
Pitané, the northernmost of the twelve, was placed between the 
mouth of the Kaikus and the lofty promontory of Kané, which 
closes in the Eleitic Gulf to the northward. A small town Kane 
close to that promontory is said to have once existed.® 

It has already been stated that the legend ascribes the origin of 
these colonies to a certain special event called the London 
Molic emigration, of which chronologers profess to Holic _ 
know the precise date, telling us how many years it ™ttion. 
happened after the Trojan war, considerably before the Ionic 
emigration. That the Molic as well as the Ionic inhabitants of 
Asia were emigrants from Greece, we may reasonably believe, but 
as to the time or circumstances of their emigration we can pretend 
to no certain knowledge. The name of the town Larissa, and 
perhaps that of Magnésia on Mount Sipylus (according to what 
has been observed in the preceding chapter), has given rise to the 
supposition that the anterior inhabitants were Pelasgians, who, 
having once occupied the fertile banks of the Hermus, as well as 


1 Strabo, xiii. p. 621. 

2Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8, 5. The 
thetor Aristeidés (Orat. Sacr. xxvii. Ὁ. 
847, p. 535 D.) describes in detail his 
journey from Smyrna to Pergamus, 
cro: the Hermus, and passing 
throu, Larissa, Kymé, Myrina, 
Gryneium, Elea. He seems not 
hare passed through Témnos, at least 
he does not name it: moreover we 
know from Pausanias (v. 13, 3) that 
Témnos was on the north bank of the 
Hermus. In the best maps of this 
district it is ope erroneously, both 
on the south bank, and as if it were on 
the high road from Smyrna to Kymé. 
We may infer from another passage of 
Aristeidés (Or. xlviii. p. 351, p. 468 D.) 
that Larissa was nearer to the mouth 
of lege than <4 ean to 
place pom! rabo (xiii. p. 
622), it would seem that Larissa was on 
the south bank of the Hermus; but 


the better testimony of Aristeidés 
roves the contrary; Skylax (c. 94) 
oes not name Témnos, which seems to 
indicate that its territory was at some 
distance from the sea. 

The investigations of modern tra- 
vellers have as yet thrown little light 
upon the situation of Témnos or of the 
other Aiolic towns: see Arundel, Dis- 
“a in Asia Minor, vol, ii. pp. 292 
—298. 

3 Pliny, H. N. v. 30. 

4 Strabo, xiii. pp. 582—621, compared 
with Pseudo-Herodotus, Vit. Homer. 
c. 1—38, who says that Lesbos was 
occupied by the Afolians 130 years 
after the Trojan war; Kymé, 20 years 
a, Lesbos ; Smyrna, 18 years after 


ymé. 

The chronological statements of 
different writers are collected in Mr. 
oo Fast. Hellen, ¢ 5, pp. 104, 
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those of the Kaister near Ephesus, employed their industry in the 

work of embankment.! Kymé was the earliest as well 
Kymé—the as the most powerful of the twelve Holic towns; 
wellasthe Neon-Teichos having been originally established by 
Some the Kymezans as a fortress for the purpose of captur- 
be Bc ing the Pelasgic Larissa. Both Kymé and Larissa 

were designated by the epithet of Phrikénis. By 
some this was traced to the mountain Phrikium in Lokris ; from 
whence it was alleged that the Molic emigrants had started to 
cross the Aigean ; by others it seems to have been connected with 
an eponymous hero Phrikén.? 

It was probably from Kymé and its sister cities on the Elzitic 
Gulf that Hellenic inhabitants penetrated into the smaller towns 
in the inland plain of the Kaikus—Pergamus, Halisarna, 
Gambreion, &c.? In the more southerly plain of the Hermus, on 
Magnésia the northern declivity of Mount Sipylus, was situated 
ad the city of Magnésia, called Magnésia ad Sipylum in 
Sipylum, ~_ order to distinguish it from Magnésia on the river 
Meander. Both these towns called Magnésia were inland—the 
one bordering upon the Ionic Greeks, the other upon the Holic, 
but seemingly not included in any Amphiktyony either with the 
one or the other. Lach is referred to a separate and early 
immigration either from the Magnétes in Thessaly or from Kréte. 
Like many other of the early towns, Magnésia ad Sipylum 
appears to have been originally established higher up on the 
mountain—in a situation nearer to Smyrna, from which it was 
separated by the Sipylene range—and to have been subsequently 
brought down nearer to the plain on the north side as well as to 
the river Hermus. The original site, Pale-Magnésia,* was still 
occupied as a dependent township, even during the times of the 
Attalid and Seleukid kings. A like transfer of situation, from a 

1 Strabo, xiii. p. 621 4 There is a valuable inscription in 

2 Strabo, xiii. 621; Psendo-Herodot. Boeckh’s collection, No. 3137, contain- 


c. = Δαοὶ Φρίκωνος, compared with inbuttta of Supton an γεν τὰ 
6. 
Φρίκων appears in later times as an Peso — argon ogee =i 
lian proper name; Φρίκος as ἃ ates.a Sipylo,” Πρ Tacit Annal. 
Lokrian. See Anecdota Delphica by Ἢ a7; Bin H Ny. 7 ’09: Pausan. iii. 
Κι gia Inscript. 40, p. 75 (Berlin, εἷς re Baoan τοῦ te 


us notices only 
8 Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 1, 6; Anabas. aia ad ilcaninan, not Magnésia 
vii. 8, 24. nes a 
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height difficult of access to some lower and more convenient 
position, took place with other towns in and near this region ; 
such as Gambreion and Sképsis, which had their Palee-Gambreion 
and Pale-Sképsis not far distant. 

Of these twelve Holic towns, it appears that all except Kymé 
were small and unimportant. Thucydidés, in recapitulating 
the dependent allies of Athens at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war, does not account them worthy of being 
enumerated.!. Nor are we authorised to conclude, because they 
bear the general name of olians, that the inhabitants were all 
of kindred race, though a large proportion of them are said to 
have been Beeotians, and the feeling of fraternity between 
Beeotians and Lesbians was maintained throughout the historical 
times. One etymology of the name is indeed founded upon the 
supposition that they were «* miscellaneous origin.? We do not 
hear, moreover, of any considerable poets produced by the Holic 
continental towns. In this respect Lesbos stood alone 
—an island said to have been the earliest of all the 
JEolic settlements, anterior even to Kymé, Six towns were 
originally established in Lesbos—Mityléné, Méthymna, Eresus, 
Pyrrha, Antissa, and Arisbé: the last-mentioned town was 
subsequently enslaved and destroyed by the Methymnzans, so 
that there remained only five towns in all.3 According to the 
political subdivision usual in Greece, the island had thus, first 
six, afterwards five, independent governments ; of which, however, 
Mityléné, situated in the south-eastern quarter and facing the 
promontory of Kané, was by far the first—while Méthymna, on 
the north of the island over against Cape Lekton, was the second. 
Like so many other Grecian colonies, the original city of Mityléné 
was founded upon an islet divided from Lesbos by a narrow 
strait ; it was subsequently extended on to Lesbos itself, so that 
the harbour presented two distinct entrances.4 

It appears that the native poets and fabulists who professed to 
deliver the archeology of Lesbos, dwelt less upon the olic 
settlers than upon the various heroes and tribes who were alleged 


Lezbos. 


1 Thucyd. the Ἑλληνικὰ, καὶ eas καὶ ἐκ Μαγνησίας, ἄς. 
2 Strato 402; Thucyd. bc Hetymolog. Mi . V. Αἰολεῖς. 
100 ; Paoudo-E Thieodok. Vit. Homer. Herodot. i. 61: Strabo, xiii. p. 590. 


Ἐπεὶ γὰρ ἡ πάλαι Αἰολιῶτις Κύμη ὅτ 4 ἜΘΟΣ ane 79; Strabo, xiii. p. 617; 
«70, συνῆλθον ἐν ταὐτῶ παντοδαπὰ ἔθνεα Thucyd. ii 
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to have had possession of the island anterior to that settlement, 
Earl from the deluge of Deukalién downwards,—just as the 
inhabitants Chian and Samian poets seem to have dwelt princi- 
of Lesbos > oy iets Ξ 

before the pally upon the ante-Ionic antiquities of their respec- 
= tive islands. After the Pelasgian Xanthus, son of 
Triopas, comes Makar son of Krinakus, the great native hero of 
the island, supposed by Plehn to be the eponym of an occupying 
race called the Makares. The Homeric hymn to Apollo brings 
Makar into connexion with the olic inhabitants, by calling 
him son of Zolus : and the native historian Myrsilus also seems 
to have treated him as an olian.1 To dwell upon such 
narratives suited the disposition of the Greeks: but when we 
come to inquire for the history of Lesbos, we find ourselves 
destitute of any genuine materials not only for the period prior 
to the Holic occupation, but also for a long time after it: nor can 
we pretend to determine at what date that occupation took place 
We may reasonably believe it to have occurred before 776 B.c., 
and it therefore becomes a part of the earliest manifestation of 
real Grecian history. Both Kymé, with its eleven sister towns 
on the continent, and the islands Lesbos and Tenedos, were then 
£olic. I have already remarked that the migration of the father 
of Hesiod the poet, from the Holic Kymé to Askra in Beotia, is 
the earliest authentic fact known to us on contemporary 
testimony,—seemingly between 776 and 700 B.c. 

But besides these islands, and the strip of the continent between 
Kymé and Pitané (which constituted the territory properly called 
Aolis), there were many other Holic establishments in the region 
near Mount Ida, the Troad, and the Hellespont, and even in 
Rolicestab- European Thrace. All these establishments seem to 
ao have emanated from Lesbos, Kymé, and Tenedos, but 
regionof | at what time they were formed we have no information. 
Mount Ida. Thirty different towns are said to have been established 
by these cities,? from whence nearly all the region of Mount 
Ida (meaning by that term the territory west of a line drawn 


, } Hymn. ad Apollin. v. 87. Λέσβος oon: τ ~— principal fables re- 
Lesbian archeology: 
Myratius a. Clemen. Alexandr. Pro- compare Se Rind Rochette (Histoire 
0) 


treptic. 10; Diodér. v. 57—82; mies Grecques, t. i. c. δ, p. 182, 
Dionys. R. i. 18; Stephan. ἄρ. 
=. Υ. Μντιλήνη. _ 2 Strabo, xiii. pp. 621, 622. Μέγιστον 


Plehn (Lesbiaca, c. 2, pp. 26---87) has δέ ἐστι τῶν Αἰολικῶν καὶ ἀρίστη Κύμη, 
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from the town of Adramyttion northward, to Priapos on the 
Propontis) came to be Molised. A new Aolis' was thus formed, 
quite distinct from the Molis near the Elzitic Gulf, and severed 
from it partly by the territory of Atarneus, partly by the por- 
tion of Mysia and Lydia between Atarneus and Adramyttium, 
including the fertile plain of Thébé. A portion of the lands on 
this coast seems indeed to have been occupied by Lesbos, but the 
far larger part of it was never Holic. Nor was Ephorus accurate 
when he talked of the whole territory between Kymé and Abydos 
as known under the name of Aolis.? 

The inhabitants of Tenedos possessed themselves of the strip of 
the Troad opposite to their island, northward of Cape Lekton— 
those of Lesbos founded Assus, Gargara, Lampénia, Antandrus,? 
&c., between Lekton and the north-eastern corner 
of the Adramyttian Gulf—while the Kymeans seem 
to have established themselves at Kebrén and other 
places in the inland Idean district. As far as we can 
make out, this north-western corner (west of a line drawn from 
Smyrna to the eastern corner of the Propontis) seems to have 
been occupied, anterior to the Hellenic settlements, by Mysians 
and Teukrians—who are mentioned together, in such manner as 
to show that there was no great ethnical difference between them.°® 
The elegiac poet Kallinus, in the middle of the 


Continental 
settlements 
of Lesbos 
and 
Tenedos. 


seventh century B.c., was the first who mentioned the Hellenic 

᾿ Teukrians, treating them as immigrants from Kréte, tient 
though other authors represented them as indigenous, pa ΝΝ 
or as having come from Attica. However the fact Mysians and 


may stand as to their origin, we may gather that in 


καὶ σχεδὸν μητρόπολις αὐτή τε καὶ ἡ Δέσ- 
βος τῶν ἄλλων πόλεων τριάκοντά που τὸν 
ἀριθμόν, &e. 

1 Xenophdn, Hellen. iii. 1, 10. μέχρι 
τῆς Φαρναβάζου ene Αἰολὶς αὐτὴ 
ἣν ἘΝ ἐν Φαρναβάζου. 

enophon includes the whole of the 
Troad under the denomination of Holis. 
Skylax distinguishes the Troad from 
Afolis : he designates as the Troad the 
coast towns from Dardanus seemingly 
down to Lekton: under AXolis he in- 
cludes Kebrén, Sképsis, Neandreia, 
and Pityeia, though how these four 
towns are to be called ἐπὶ ng ee iti a 
not easy to see (Skylax, 94, 95). 
does Skylax notice either the pokey of 


Tenedos, or Assos and Gargara. 
2 Strabo, xiii. p. 583. 

ὃ Thucyd. iv. 52; viii. 108. Strabo, 
xiii. p. 610; Stephan. Byz. ἴΑσσος ; 
Pausan. vi. 4, δ 

4 Pseudo-Herod. Vit. Hom. ο. 20:— 


Ἴδης ἐν κορυφῇσι πολυπτύχου ἦνεμιο" 


έσσης, 

ἜΝθα σίδηρος “Apnos ἐπιχθονίοισι βρό- 
TOLOL 

Ἔσσεται, εὖτ᾽ ἄν μιν Κεβρήνιοι ἄνδρεφ 
ἔχωσι. 


Τὰ δὲ Κεβρήνια τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον 
κτίζειν παρεσκευάζοντο οἱ Κυμαῖοι πρὸς 
τῇ Ἴδῃ, καὶ γίνεται αὐτόθι σίδηρος, 

5 Herodot. vii. 20, 
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the time of Kallinus they were still the great occupants of the 
Troad.1 Gradually the south and west coasts, as well as the 
interior of this region, became penetrated by successive colonies 
of Holic Greeks, to whom the iron and ship timber of Mount Ida 
were valuable acquisitions. Thus the smali Teukrian townships 
(for there were no considerable cities) became Aolised : while on 
the coast northward of Ida, along the Hellespont and Propontis, 
Ionic establishments were formed from Milétus and Phékea, and 
Milesian colonists were received into the inland town of Sképsis.? 
In the time of Kallinus, the Teukrians seem to have been in 
possession of Hamaxitus and Kolénz, with the worship of the 
᾿ Sminthian Apollo, in the south-western region of the Troad: a 
century and a half afterwards, at the time of the Ionic revolt, 
Herodotus notices the inhabitants of Gergis (occupying a portion 
of the northern region of Ida in the line eastward from Dardanus 
and Ophrynion) as “the remnant of the ancient Teukrians ”.® 
We also find the Mityleneans and Athenians contending by arms 
about 600—580 B.c. for the possession of Sigeium at the entrance 
of the Hellespont.* Probably the Lesbian settlements on the 
southern coast of the Troad, lying as they do so much nearer to 
the island, as well as the Tenedian settlements on the western 
coast opposite Tenedos, had been formed at some time prior to 
this epoch. _We farther read of olic inhabitants as possessing 
Sestos on the European side of the Hellespont. The name 
Teukrians gradually vanished out of present use, and came to 
belong only to the legends of the past; preserved either in 
connexion with the worship of the Sminthian Apollo, or by 
Teukrians  WYiters such as Hellanikus and Kephalén of Gergis, 
of Gergis. from whence it passed to the later poets and to the 
Latin epic. It appears that the native place of Kephalén was a 
town called Gergis or Gergithes near Kymé: there was also 
another place called Gergétha on the river Kaikus, near its 
sources, and therefore higher up in Mysia. It was from 
Gergithes near Kymé (according to Strabo), that the place called 
1 Kallinus ap. Strabo. xiii. p. 604; χὴν τρῶν δ. 
ἘΠ ΟΣ ΥνΕ tr ertereer perodotan war te Trojans deworibod 
2 Strabo, xiii. p. 607—635. in the Iliad—the is γῆ Seems the 
8 Herodot. v. 122. εἷλε μὲν Αἰολέας same as "hide γὴ Gi iS) 


πάντας, ὅσοι τὴν Ἰλιάδα νέμονται, εἷλε δὲ 4 Herodot. vy. 
Τέργιθας, τοὺς ὑπολειφθέντας τῶν ap- 5 Herodot. ei 115, 
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Gergis in Mount Ida was settled : 1 probably the non-Hellenic 
inhabitants, both near Kymé and in the region of Ida, were of 
kindred race, but the settlers who went from Kymé to Gergis in 
Ida were doubtless Greeks, and contributed in this manner to the 
conversion of that place from a Teukrian to an Hellenic settlement. 
In one of those violent dislocations of inhabitants, which were so 
frequent afterwards among the successors of Alexander in Asia 
Minor, the Teukro-Hellenic population of the Idan Gergis is 
said to have been carried away by Attalus of Pergamus, in order 
to people the village of Gergétha near the river Kaikus. 

We must regard the Aiolic Greeks as occupying not only their 
twelve cities on the continent round the Elzitic Gulf, and the 
neighbouring islands, of which the chief were Lesbos and Tenedos 
—but also as gradually penetrating and hellenising the Idean 
region and the Troad. This last process belongs probably to a 
period subsequent to 776 B.c., but Kymé and Lesbos doubtless 
count as Aolic from an earlier period. 

Of Mityléné, the chief city of Lesbos, we hear some facts 
between the fortieth and fiftieth Olympiad (620—580 __ 

B.¢.), Which unfortunately reach us only in a faint ἘΣ τ στ 

echo. That city then numbered as its own the oe pecae 

distinguished names of Pittakus, Sappho, and Alkzus. 

Like many other Grecian communities of that time, it suffered 
τ much from intestine commotion, and experienced more than one 
violent revolution. The old oligarchy called the Penthilids 
(seemingly a gens with heroic origin), rendered themselves 
intolerably obnoxious by misrule of the most reckless character ; 
their brutal use of the bludgeon in the public streets was avenged 
by Megaklés and his friends, who slew them and put down their 
government.2 About the forty-second Olympiad (612 B.c.) we 
hear of Melanchrus, as despot of Mityléné, who was slain by the 
conspiracy of Pittakus, Kikis, and Antimenidas—the last two 
being brothers of Alkeeus the poet. Other despots, Myrsilus, 
. Megalagyrus, and the Kleanactide, whom we know only by 
name, and who appear to have been immortalized chiefly by the 
bitter stanzas of Alkzus, acquired afterwards the sovereignty of 
Mityléné. Among all the citizens of the town, however, the 


1 Strabo, xiii. 589—616, 2 Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 13 
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Part I. 
most fortunate, and the most deserving, was Pittakus the son of 
Hyrrhadus—a champion trusted by his countrymen alike in 
foreign war and in intestine broils.* 

The foreign war in which the Mityleneans were engaged, and 
in which Pittakus commanded them, was against 
the Athenians on the continental coast opposite to 
Lesbos, in the Troad near Sigeium. The Mityleneans 
had already established various settlements along the Troad, the 
northernmost of which was Achilleium. They laid claim to the 
possession of the whole line of coast, and when Athens (about the 
43rd Olympiad, as it is said *) attempted to plant a settlement at 
Sigeium, they resisted the establishment by force. At the head 
of the Mitylenean troops, Pittakus engaged in single combat with 
the Athenian commander Phrynén, and had the good fortune to 
kill him. The general struggle was however carried on with 
Alkzeus s the no very decisive result. On one memorable occasion 
fight fro from the Mityleneans fled; and Alksus the poet, serving 

battle. as an hoplite in their ‘ranks, commemorated in one of 
his odes both his flight and the humiliating loss of his shield, 
which the victorious Athenians suspended as a trophy in the 
temple of Athéné at Sigeium. His predecessor Archilochus, and 
his imitator Horace, have both been frank enough to confess a 
similar misfortune, which Tyrteus perhaps would not have 
endured to survive. It was at length agreed by Mityléné and 
Athens to refer the dispute to Periander of Corinth. While the 
Mityleneans laid claim to the whole line of coast, the Athenians 


Power and 
merit of 


1Diogen. Laért. i. 74; Suidas, 
Kixis, Πέττακος ; Stra) 


with Mpegs 
2 In regard to the chronol of this 
᾿ war see a note near the end of my pre- 


vious chapter on the Solonian legisla- 
tion. I have there noticed what I 
believe to be a chronol mistake 
et Peer ie in regard 


leneans εν Athenians, in which Pit- 
takus and Alkzeus vee yp ertoaee to 
have been directed by P 


whose government did not commence 


. until 560 B.c. (Herodot. v. 94, 95). 


My suspicion is, that there were two 
Athenian 6. itions to these regio 
—one epee τ colonial) i in the time 
Alkeus and ; a second, much 


τὶ Ἐπ ες 
8, αἰνῆς καῖ oe order 


Hegesiteataa became, in rod 
despot of Sigeium. Herodotus oe 
to me to have merged the two into one. 
3 See the difficul —— of Alkeeus 
She 24, ed. Schneidewin) ed in 
trabo, xiii. p. 600 ; Herodot. v. ἀφο τ 
Archilochus, Eleg. Fr. i. 5, ed. Schnei- 


- dewin; Horat. Carm. ii. 7, 9; perhaps 
also Anakreé: 


ἢ, but not certainly (see 
Fr. 81, ed, Schneidewin), is to be re- 
garded as haying thrown away his 
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alleged that inasmuch as a contingent from Athens had served in 
the host of Agamemnén against Troy, their descendants had as 
good a right as any other Greeks to share in the conquered 
ground. It appears that Periander felt unwilling to decide this 
delicate question of legendary law. He directed that each party 
should retain what they possessed ; a verdict? still remembered 
and appealed to even in the time of Aristotle, by the inhabitants 
of Tenedos against those of Sigeium. 

Though Pittakus and Alkzeus were both found in the same line 
of hoplites against the Athenians at Sigeium, yet in πίτυν: 

. eye . . . . . Ρ 
the domestic politics of their native city, their bearing position of 
was that of bitter enemies. Alkeus and Antimenidas Pittakus | 
his brother were worsted in this party-feud, and in internal 

‘ : politics. 

banished ; but even as exiles they were strong enough 

seriously to alarm and afflict their fellow-citizens, while their 
party at home, and the general dissension within the walls, 
reduced Mityléné to despair. In this calamitous condition, the 
Mityleneans had recourse to Pittakus, who—with his great rank 
in the state (his wife belonged to the old gens of the Penthilids), 
courage in the field, and reputation for wisdom—inspired greater 
confidence than any other citizen of his time. He pittarus 
was by universal consent named Asymnete or dictator is created 
for ten years, with unlimited powers: and the or Dictator 
appointment proved eminently successful. How effec-  Mityléné. 
tually he repelled the exiles, and maintained domestic tranquillity, 
is best shown by the angry effusions of Alkeeus ; whose songs 
(unfortunately lost) gave vent to the political hostility of the 
time in the same manner as the speeches of the Athenian orators 
two centuries afterwards—and who, in his vigorous invectives 
against Pittakus, did not spare even the coarsest nicknames, 
founded on alleged personal deformities.? Respecting the pro- 
ceedings of this eminent Dictator, the contemporary and reported 
friend of Solén, we know only in a general way, that he succeeded 
in re-establishing security and peace, and that at the end of his 
term he voluntarily laid down his power*—affording presumption 


1 Aristot. Rhetoric, i. 16, 2, where Halik. Ant. Rom. v.73; Plehn,Lesbiaca, 
évayxos marks the date. Aristotle p. 46—50. 
passed some time in these regions, at 3 Diogen, Laért. i. 81. 
Atarneus, with the despot Hermeias. 4 Strabo, xiii. p. 617 ; Diogen. Laért. 
2 Aristot. Polit. iii. 9, 5,6; Dionys. i. 75; Valer. Maxim, vi. 5, 1. 
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not only of probity superior to the lures of ambition, but also of 
that conscious moderation during the period of his dictatorship 
which left him without fear as a private citizen afterwards. He 
enacted various laws for Mityléné, one of which was sufficiently 
curious to cause it to be preserved and commented on—for it 
prescribed double penalties against offences committed by men in 
a state of intoxication.1 But he did not (like Solén at Athens) 
introduce any constitutional changes, nor provide any new formal 
securities for public liberty and good government: ? which illus- 
trates the remark previously made, that Solén in doing this was 
beyond his age and struck out new lights for his suecessors— 
since on the score of personal disinterestedness, Pittakus and he 
are equally unimpeachable. What was the condition of Mityléné 
afterwards, we have no authorities to tell us. Pittakus is said 
(if the chronological computers of a latter age can be trusted) to 
have died in the 52nd Olympiad (B.c. 572—568). Both he and 
Solén are numbered among the Seven Wise Men of Greece, 
respecting whom something will be said in a future chapter. 
The various anecdotes current about him are little better than 
uncertified exemplifications of a spirit of equal and generous 
civism : but his songs and his elegiac compositions were familiar 
to literary Greeks in the age of Plato. 


1 Aristot. Polit. ii. 9, 9; Rhetoric, Pittakus, and imputing to him (through 
ii, 27, 2. a very intelligible metaphor) tyrannical 
A ditty is said to have been by conduct: though both Plutarch (Sept. 
the female grinding slaves inkaibos, Sap. Cony. c. 14, p. 157) and Diogenes 
when the mill went heavily: “AAe, Laért. (i. 81) construe it literally, 
μύλα, ἄλει" καὶ γὰρ Ἱτιττακὸς ἀλεῖ, Tas as if Pittakus had been accustomed 
a gee Μιτυλάνας βασιλεύων---“ Grind, to take bodily exercise at the hand- 
ill, grind ; for Pittakus also grinds, mill. 
the master of great Mityléné”. This 2 Aristot. Polit. ii. 9, 9. ἐγένετο δὲ 
has the air of a genuine composition of καὶ Πιττακὸς νόμων δημιουργὸς, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
the time, set forth by the enemies of πολιτείας. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
ASIATIC DORIANS. 


Tue islands of Rhodes, Kés, Symé, Nisyros, Kasus, and Karpathus 
are represented in the Homeric catalogue as furnishing troops to 
the Grecian armament before Troy. Historical Rhodes and 
historical Kés are occupied by Dorians, the former Asiatic 
with its three separate cities of Lindus, Jalysus, and Porans— 
Kameirus. Two other Dorian cities, both on the Hexapolis. 
adjacent continent, are joined with these four as members of an 
Amphiktyony on the Triopian promontory, or south-western 
corner of Asia Minor—thus constituting an Hexapolis, including 
Halikarnassus, Knidus, Kés, Lindus, Jalysus, and Kameirus. 
Knidus was situated on the Triopian promontory itself; Hali- 
karnassus more to the northward, on the northern coast of the 
Keramic Gulf: neither of the two are named in Homer. 

The legendary account of the origin of these Asiatic Dorians 
has already been given, and we are compelled to accept their 
Hexapolis as a portion of the earliest Grecian history, of which 
no previous account can be rendered. The circumstance of 
Rhodes and Kés being included in the Catalogue of the Iliad 
leads us to suppose that they were Greek at an earlier period than 
the Ionic or Aolic settlements. It may be remarked that both 
the brothers Antiphus and Pheidippus from Kés, and Tlépolemus 
from Rhodes, are Herakleids—the only Herakleids who figure in 
the Iliad: and the deadly combat between Tlépolemus and 
Sarpédén may perhaps be an heroic copy drawn from real con- 
tests, which doubtless often took place between the Rhodians 
and their neighbours the Lykians. That Rhodes and Kés were 
already Dorian at the period of the Homeric Catalogue, I see no 
reason for doubting. They are not called Dorian in that Cata- 
logue, but we may well suppose that the name Dorian had not at 
that early period come to be employed as a great distinctive class 
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name, as it was afterwards used in contrast with Ionian and 
Z£olian. In relating the history of Pheidén of Argos, I have . 
mentioned various reasons for suspecting that the trade of the 
Dorians on the eastern coast of the Peloponnésus was considerable 
at an early period, and there may well have been Doric migrations 
by sea to Kréte and Rhodes, anterior to the time of the Iliad. 

Herodotus tells us that the six Dorian towns, which had 

established their Amphiktyony on the Triopian 

see hae promontory, were careful to admit none of the 
in the neighbouring Dorians to partake of it. Of these 
Hexapolis. neighbouring Dorians, we make out the islands of 
Astypalea, and Kalymnz,! Nisyrus, Karpathus, Symé, Télus, 
Kasus, and Chalkia; also, on the continental coast, Myndus, 
situated on the same peninsula with Halikarnassus—and Phasélis, 
on the eastern coast of Lykia towards Pamphylia. The strong 
coast-rock of Iasus, midway between Milétus and Halikarnassus, 
is said to have been originally founded by Argeians, but was 
compelled in consequence of destructive wars with the Karians 
to admit fresh settlers and a Neleid Ckist from Milétus.? 
Bargylia and Karyanda seem to have been Karian settlements 
more or less hellenised. There probably were other Dorian 
towns, not specially known to us, upon whom this exclusion 
from the Triopian solemnities was brought to operate. The six 
Exclusion Amphiktyonised cities were in course of time reduced 
con aa to five, by the exclusion of Halikarnassus: the reason 
fromthe for which (as we are told) was, that a citizen of Hali- 
Hexapolis. arnassus, who had gained a tripod as prize, violated 
the regulation, which required that the tripod should always be 
consecrated as an offering in the Triopian temple, in order that 
he might carry it off to decorate his own house.* The Dorian 
Amphiktyony was thus contracted into a Pentapolis. At what 
time this incident took place we do not know, nor is it perhaps 
unreasonable to conjecture that the increasing predominance of 
the Karian element at Halikarnassus had some effect in pro- 
ducing the exclusion, as well as the individual misbehaviour of 
the victor Agasiklés. 

1See the Inscriptions in Boeckh’s also Ahrens, De Dialecto Dorica, p. 15, 
new iste, fa ire latter is an 553; Diodor. v. 53, 54. 


Iasian Inscriptio a Doric 2" Polyb. xvi. 
decree by the Inhabitants of Sivumus 4 3 Herodot. i i ἴω, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


NATIVES OF ASIA MINOR WITH WHOM THE GREEKS 
BECAME CONNECTED. 


From the Grecian settlements on the coast of Asia Minor and on 
the adjacent islands, our attention must now be turned to those 
non-Hellenic kingdoms and people with whom they there came 
in contact. 

Our information with respect to all of them is unhappily very 
scanty. And we shall not improve our narrative by naigenons 
taking the catalogue, presented in the Iliad, of allies nations of 

: β ἭΝ Asia Minor 
of Troy, and construing it as if it were a chapter of —Homeric 
geography. If any proof were wanting of the un- 8°°8t@Phy. 
promising results of such a proceeding, we may find it in the 
confusion which darkens so much of the work of Strabo—who 
perpetually turns aside from the actual and ascertainable con- 
dition of the countries which he is describing, to conjectures on 
Homeric antiquity, often announced as if they were unquestionable 
facts. Where the Homeric geography is confirmed by other 
evidence, we note the fact with satisfaction ; where it stands 
unsupported, or difficult to reconcile with other statements, we 
cannot venture to reason upon it as in itself a substantial testi- 
mony. The author of the Iliad, as he has congregated together 
a vast body of the different sections of Greeks for the attack of 
the consecrated hil] of Ilium, so he has also summoned all the 
various inhabitants of Asia Minor to co-operate in its defence. 
He has planted portions of the Kilikians and Lykians, whose 
historical existence is on the southern coast, in the immediate 
vicinity of the Troad. Those only will complain of this who 
have accustomed themselves to regard him as an historian or 
geographer. If we are content to read him only as the first of 
poets, we shall no more quarrel with him for a geographical 
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misplacement, than with his successor Arktinus for bringing on 
the battle-field of Ilium the Amazons or the Zthiopians. 

The geography of Asia Minor is even now very imperfectly 
known,! and the matters ascertained respecting its ancient 
divisions and boundaries relate almost entirely either to the 
Features ater periods of the Persian empire, or to times after 
of the the Macedonian and even after the Roman conquest. 
country. ΠῸ state them as they stood in the time of Croesus 
king of Lydia, before the arrival of the conquering Cyrus, is a 
task in which we find little evidence to sustain us. The great 
mountain chain of Taurus, which begins from the Chelidonian 
promontory, on the southern coast of Lykia, and strikes north- 
eastward as far as Armenia, formed the most noted boundary-line 
during the Roman times. But Herodotus does not once mention 
it; the river Halys is in his view the most important geographical 
limit. Northward of Taurus, on the upper portions of the rivers 
Halys and Sangarius, was situated the spacious and lofty central 
plain of Asia Minor. To the north, west, and south of this cen- 
tral plain the region is chiefly mountainous, as it approaches all 
the three seas, the Euxine, the Agean, and the Pamphylian— 
most mountainous in the case of the latter, permitting no rivers 
of long course. The mountains Kadmus, Mességis, Tmélus, 
stretch westward towards the Aigean Sea, yet leaving extensive 
spaces of plain and long valleys, so that the Mzander, the 
Kaister, and the Hermus have each considerable length of 
course. The north-western part includes the mountainous 
regions of Ida, Témnus, and the Mysian Olympus, with much 
admixture of fertile and productive ground. The elevated tracts 
near the Euxine appear to have been the most wooded—especially 
Kytérus ; the Parthenius, the Sangarius, the Halys, and the Iris 
are all considerable streams flowing northward towards that sea. 
Nevertheless, the plain land interspersed through these numerous 
elevations was often of the greatest fertility ; and as a whole, the 
Minor, see Albert Forbigen, Handbuch encores eee 
der Alt. Geogr. part. ii. sect. 61,and an to make a show of full knowl and 
instructive little treatise, Fiinf Insch- to disguise the imperfection of their 
riften und fiinf Stadte in Klein-Asien, data. Nor do they always k in 
by Franz and Kiepert, Berlin, 1840 he view the necessity of disti 
emer of Phrygia annexed. "The between the territorial names 


is particularly valuable as showing μὴ divisions of one and those of 
how much yet remains to be made out: another. - 
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peninsula of Asia Minor was considered as highly productive by 
the ancients, in grain, wine, fruit, cattle, and in many parts oil, 
though the cold central plain did not carry the olive.’ 

Along the western shores of this peninsula, where the various 
pands of Greek emigrants settled, we hear of Pelasgians, yames and 
Teukrians, Mysians, Bithynians, Phrygians, Lydians gr ΠΝ 
or Meonians, Karians, Lelegians. Farther eastward different 
are Lykians, Pisidians, Kilikians, Phrygians, Kappa- P°?!* 
dokians, Paphlagonians, Mariandynians, ὅθ. Speaking generally, 
we may say that the Phrygians, Teukrians, and Mysians appear 
in the north-western portion, between the river Hermus and the 
Propontis—the Karians and Lelegians south of the river 
Meander,—and the Lydians in the central region between the 
two. Pelasgians are found here and there, seemingly both in the 
valley of the Hermus and in that of the Kaister. Even in the 
time of Herodotus, there were Pelasgian settlements at Plakia 
and Skylaké on the Propontis, westward of Kyzikus: and Ὁ, 
Miiller would trace the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians to Tyrrha, an 
inland town of Lydia, whence he imagines (though without much 
probability) the name Tyrrhenian to be derived. 

One important fact to remark, in respect to the native population 
of Asia Minor at the first opening of this history, is, τ 

Z ς Νοῦ 

that they were not aggregated into great kingdoms or originally 
confederations, nor even into any large or populous aepregaved 
cities—but distributed into many inconsiderable kingdoms 
tribes, so as to present no overwhelming resistance, χέξυνω, 
and threaten no formidable danger, to the successive bodies of 
Greek emigrants. The only exception to this is, the Lydian 
monarchy of Sardis, the real strength of which begins with Gygés 
and the dynasty of the Mermnade, about 700 B.c. Though the 
increasing force of that kingdom ultimately extinguished the 
independence of the Greeks in Asia, it seems to have noway 
impeded their development, as it stood when they first arrived 
and for a long time afterwards. Nor were either Karians or 
Mysians united under any one king, so as to possess facilities for 
aggression or conquest. 


1 Cic., Pro Lege Manilia, c.6; Strabo, cultivation of the olive tree, in Ritter, 
xii. p. 572; Herodot. v. 32. See the Erdkunde, West-Asien, b. iii., Abthei- 
instructive account of the spread and lung iii., Abschn. i. 5. 50, p. 522—537, 
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As far as can be made out from our scanty data, it appears that 
River all the nations of Asia Minor west of the river Halys, 
pr by were, in a large sense, of kindred race with each 
pica other, as well as with the Thracians on the European 
Syro- 8146 of the Bosphorus and Hellespont. East of the 
Arabians | Halys dwelt the people of Syro-Arabian or Semitic 
that river. race,—Assyrians, Syrians, and Kappadokians—as 
well as Kilikians, Pamphylians, and Solymi, along its upper 
course and farther southward to the Pamphylian sea. West- 
ward of the Halys the languages were not Semitic, but belonging 
to a totally different family’—cognate yet distinct one from an- 
other, perhaps not mutually intelligible. The Karians, Lydians, 
and Mysians recognised a certain degree of brotherhood with each 
other, attested by common religious sacrifices in the temple of 
Zeus Karios at Mylasa.2 But it is by no means certain that each 
of these nations mutually comprehended each other’s speech. 
Herodotus, from whom we derive the knowledge of these common 
sacrifices, acquaints us at the same time that the Kaunians in the 
south-western corner of the peninsula had no share in them, 
though speaking the same language as the Karians. He does not, 
however, seem to consider identity or difference of language as a 
test of national affinity. 

Along the coast of the Euxine, from the Thracian Bosphorus 
eastward to the river Halys, dwelt Bithynians or Thynians, 
Thracian © Mariandynians, and Paphlagonians—all recognised 
race—in the branches of the widely-extended Thracian race. The 
Asia Minor. Bithynians especially, in the north-western portion of 
this territory, reaching from the Euxine to the Propontis, are 
often spoken of as Asiatic Thracians—while on the other hand 
various tribes among the Thracians of Europe are denominated 
Thyni or Thynians :* so little difference was there in the popula- 

1 Herodot. i. 72; Heeren, Ideen tiber them, have shown that the Armenian 
den Verkehr der Alten Welt, Part. i. language belongs in its structure to the 
Abth. i. p. 142—145. It may be re- Indo-Germanic family, and is essen- 
marked, however, that the Armenians, tially distinct from the Semitic: see 
eastward of the Halys, are treated Ritter, Erdkunde, West-Asien, b. iii. 
by Herodotus as colonists from the Abth. iii, Abschn. i. δ, 36, p. 577— 


P — (vii. 73): Stephanus ὟΣ 582. Herodotus rarely takes notice of 
says the same Υ͂. ᾿Αρμενία, adding the language spoken, nor does he on 
i speaking of the 


καὶ τῇ φωνῇ πολλὰ φρυγίζουσι. The this occasion, when 
more careful researches of modern river Halys as a boundary. 
after much groundless asser- 2 Herodot. i. 170—171. 


tion on the part of those who preceded 8 Strabo, vii. pp. 295—303; xii. pp 
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tion on the two sides of the Bosphorus, alike brave, predatory, 
and sanguinary. The Bithynians of Asia are also sometimes 
called Bebrykians, under which denomination they extend as far 
southward as the Gulf of Kios in the Propontis.1 They here 
come in contact with Mygdonians, Mysians, and Phrygians. 
Along the southern coast of the Propontis, between the rivers 
Rhyndakus and Aisépus, in immediate neighbourhood with the 
powerful Greek colony of Kyzikus, appear the Doliones; next, 
Pelasgians at Plakia and Skylaké ; then again, along the coast of 
the Hellespont near Abydus and Lampsakus, and occupying a 
portion of the Troad, we find mention made of other Bebrykians.? 
In the interior of the Troad, or the region of Ida, are Teukrians 
and Mysians. The latter seem to extend southward down to 
Pergamus and the region of Mount Sipylus, and eastward 
to the mountainous region called the Mysian Olympus, south 
of the lake Askanius, near which they join with the Phry- 
gians.3 

As far as any positive opinion can be formed respecting nations 
of whom we know 80 little, it would appear that the : 
Mysians and Phrygians are a sort of connecting link Oeics 
between Lydians and Karians on one side, and ἘΣ ; 
Thracians (European as well as Asiatic) on the other 
—a remote ethnical affinity pervading the whole. Ancient 
migrations are spoken of in both directions across the Hellespont 
and the Thracian Bosphorus. It was the opinion of some that 


542, 564, 565, 572; Herodot. i. 28; vii. 
74, 75; Xenophén, Hellenic. i. 8, 2; 
Anabasis, vii. 2, 22—32. Mannert, 
Geographie der Gr. und Rémer, Ὁ. viii. 
ch. ii. p. 408. 

1 Dionys. Periegét. 805; Apollodérus, 
i. 9, 20. eokritus puts the brykians 
on the coast of the Euxine—Id. xxii. 
29; Syncell. Ὁ. 340, Bonn. The story 
in Appian, Bell. Mithridat. init., is a 
sin © specimen of Grecian fancy, 
and anxiety to connect the antiquities 
of a nation with the Trojan war. The 
Greeks whom he followed assigned the 
origin of the Bithynians to jan 
followers of Rhésus, who fled from 
Troy after the latter had been killed 
iomédés: Dolonkus, eponym of 
he Thracians in the Chersonesus, is 
called brother of Bithynus (Steph. 
Byz. Δόλογκος---Βιθυνία). 

The name Μαριαν-δυνοί, like Βιθυνοί, 


may probably be an extension or com- 
pound of the primitive Θυνοί ; perhaps 
also Βέβρυκες stands in the same rela- 
tion to Bpryés or Ppvyés. Hellanikus 
wrote Θύμβριον, Δύμβριον (Steph. Byz. 
in v.). 

Kios is Mysian in Herodotus, v. 122 : 
according to Skylax, the coast from 
the Gulf of Astakus to that of Kios is 
Mysia (c. 98). 

2 Charén of Lampsakus, Fr. 7, ed. 
Didot. Χάρων δὲ φησὶ καὶ τὴν Λαμψα- 
κηνῶν χώραν προτέραν Βεβρυκίαν καλεῖ- 
σθαι ἀπὸ τῶν κατοικησάντων αὐτὴν 
Βεβρύκων᾽ τὸ δὲ γένος αὐτῶν ἠφάνισται 
διὰ τοὺς γενομένους πολέμους. Strabo, 
xiii. p. 586 ; Condon, Narr. 12; Dionys. 
Hal. 1. 54. 


3 Hekatzeus, 


Frag. 204, ed. Didot; 
an i. 9,18; 5 


bo, xii. p. 564— 
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Phrygians, Mysians, and Thracians had immigrated into Asia from 
Europe ; and the Lydian historian Xanthus referred the arrival 
of the Phrygians to an epoch subsequent to the Trojan war.! On 
the other hand, Herodotus speaks of a vast body of Teukrians 
and Mysians, who, before the Trojan war, had crossed the strait 
from Asia into Europe, expelled many of the European Thracians 
from their seats, crossed the Strymén and the Macedonian rivers, 
and penetrated as far southward as the river Pénéus in Thessaly 
—as far westward as the Ionic Gulf. This Teukro-Mysian 
migration (he tells us) brought about two consequences : first, 
the establishment near the river Strymén of the Peonians, who 
called themselves Teukrian colonists ; 3 next, the crossing into 
Asia of many of the dispossessed Thracian tribes from the 
neighbourhood of the Strymén into the north-western region of 
Asia Minor, by which the Bithynian or Asiatic Thracian people 
was formed. The Phrygians also are supposed by some to have 
originally occupied an European soil on the borders of Macedonia 
near the snow-clad Mount Bermion, at which time they were 
called Briges,—an appellative name in the Lydian language 
equivalent to freemen or Franks : 3 while the Mysians are said to 
have come from the northern-eastern portions of European Thrace 
south of the Danube, known under the Roman empire by the 
name of Mesia.* But with respect to the Mysians there was also 
another story, according to which they were described as colonists 
emanating from the Lydians ; put forth according to that system 
of devoting by solemn vow a tenth of the inhabitants, chosen by 
lot, to seek settlements elsewhere, which recurs not unfrequently 
among the stories of early emigrations, as the consequence of 
distress and famine. And this last opinion was supported by the 
character of the Mysian language, half Lydian and half Phrygian, 
of which both the Lydian historian Xanthus, and Menekratés of 
Elza* (by whom the opinion was announced), must have been 
very competent judges, 


1 Xanth. Fragm, 5, ed. Didot. appear to be conceived by the in 


2 Herodot. vii. 20—75. European Thrace; but Apoliodérus 
3 Stra Vii. Bi 295; xii. 550 does bot τσ te tate ao ὅτ εὐτ κοι 
Herodot. vii. 73: Hesych, v. Bpcya. ¥ ebuhr (Kleine Schriften, 


571, where he cites _the geogra her sae than the —. warrants. 
Artemidérus. In © passage of the Strabe, xii. ; Ilercdot. vii. 
Dliad (xiii. 5), the Μυσοὶ ἀγχέμαχοι 7 ieee 
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From such tales of early migration both ways 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus, all that we can with 
any certainty infer is, a certain measure of affinity 
among the population of Thrace and Asia Minor— 18ends. 
especially visible in the case of the Phrygians and Mysians. The 
name and legends of the Phrygian hero Midas are connected with 
different towns throughout the extensive region of Asiatic 
Phrygia--Kelzne, Pessinis, Ankyra,! Gordium—as well as with 
the neighbourhood of Mount Bermion in Macedonia. The 
adventure whereby Midas got possession of Silénus, mixing wine 
with the spring of which he drank, was localised at the latter 
place as well as at the town of Thymbrion, nearly at the eastern 
extremity of Asiatic Phrygia? The name Mygdonia, and the 
eponymous hero Mygdén, belong not less to the European 
territory near the river Axius (afterwards a part of Macedonia) 
than to the Asiatic coast of the eastern Propontis, between Kios 
and the river Rhyndakus. Otreus and Mygdén are the com- 
manders of the Phrygians in the Iliad ; and the river Odrysés, 
which flowed through the territory of the Asiatic Mygdonians 
into the Rhyndakus, affords another example of homonymy with 
the Odrysian Thracians‘ in Europe. And as these coincidences 
of names and legends conduct us to the idea of analogy and 
affinity between Thracians and Phrygians, so we find Archilochus, 
the earliest poet remaining to us who mentions them as contem- 
poraries, coupling the two in the same simile.® To this early 


across the 


Partial 
identity of 


1 Diodor. iii, 59; Arrian, ii. 3, 15 
Quint. Curt. iii. 1, 12: Athenee. x. p. 
415. We may also notice the town of 
Κοτυάειον near Μιδάειον in Phrygia, as 
connected with the name of the 
Thracian goddess Kotys (Strabo, x. p. 
470 ; xii. p. 576). 

2 Herodot. viii. 138; Theopompus, 
Frag. 74, 75, 76, Didot (he introduced 
a long dialogue between Midas and 
Silénus—Dionys, Halik. Vett. Script. 


Censur. Ὁ. 70; The6dn. Pro nas. 6. 
2); Strabo, xiv. p. 680; Xenophdén, 
Anabas. i. 2, 18, 


» 18. 

3 Strabo, vii. p. 575, 576 ; Steph. Byz. 
Mvydovia; Thucyd. ii. 99. The territory 
Mygdonia and the Mygdonians, in the 
distant region of Mesopotamia, east- 
ward of the river Chaboras (Plutarch, 
Lucullus, 32; Polyb. v. 51; Xenophén, 
Anab. iv. 3, 4), is difficult to under- 


stand, since it is surprising to finc a 
branch of these more westerly Asiatics 
in the midst of the Syro-Arabian 
population. Strabo (xv. p. 747) justly 
supposes it to date only from the times 
of the Macedonian conquest of Asia, 
which would indeed be disproved by 
the mention of the name in Xenophén; 
but this reading in the text of Xenophon 
is rejected by the best recent editors, 
since several MSS. have Μαρδόνιοι in 
place of Μυγδόνιοι. See Forbiger, 
Handbuch der Alten Geographie, Part 
ii. sect. 98, Ὁ. 628. 

4Tliad, iii, 188; Strabo, xii. Ὁ. 551. 
The town of Otroea, of which Otreus 
seems to be the eponymus, was situated 
in Phrygia just on the borders of 
Bithynia (Strabo, xii. p. 566). 
a 5 oo Fragm. 28 Schneid., 26 

aisf.— 
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Parian Iambist, the population on the two sides of the Hellespont 

appears to have presented similarity of feature and customs. 
To settle with any accuracy the extent and condition of these 
Phrygians Asiatic nations during the early days of Grecian 
* settlement among them is impracticable. The pro- 
blem was not to be solved even by the ancient geographers, with 
their superior means of knowledge. The early indigenous 
distribution of the Phrygian population is unknown to us; for 
even the division into the Greater and Lesser Phrygia belongs to 
a period at least subsequent to the Persian conquest (like most of 
the recognised divisions of Asia Minor), and is only misleading if 
applied to the period earlier than Croesus. It appears that the 
name Phrygians, like that of Thracians, was a generic designation, 
and comprehended tribes or separate communities who had also 
specific names of their own. We trace Phrygians at wide 
distances : on the western bank of the river Halys—at Kelene, 
in the interior of Asia Minor, on the upper course of the river 
Meeander—and on the coast of the Propontis near Kios. In both 
of these latter localities there is a salt lake called Askanius, which 
is the name both of the leader of the Phrygian allies of Troy and 
of the country from whence they are said to come, in the Iliad. 
They thus oceupy a territory bounded on the south by the 
Pisidian mountains—on the west by the Lydians (indicated by a 
terminal pillar set up by Croesus at Kydrara?)—on the east by 
the river Halys, on the other side of which were Kappadokians 
or Syrians—on the north by Paphlagonians and Mariandynians. 
But it seems besides this, that they must have extended farther 
to the west, so as to occupy a great portion of the region of 
. ὥσπερ αὐλῷ εὐλονήνὸς h Θρῆϊιξ ἀνὴρ 

Ἢ Φρὺξ ἔβρυξε, & 


The e is too corrupt to ee 2 
any inference, exce Hebe the near Fare’ 
mation in the poet’s mind of Thracians 
and Phrygians. The phrase αὐλῷ 


(κάλαμοι γονατα οὐκ ἔχοντες) which 

they ΟΣ put there for the express 
Tpose. 

oa οἱ Had, ii. 878; xiii. 792; Arrian, i. 

; Herodot. vii. 30. The boundary of 

the Phrygians southward towards 

the Pisidians, and westward as well as 


τον i εἰν is probably to be illus- 
athe . he yest of Xenophén 
Ge 5, ΤΩ where he describes the half- 
starved Greek soldiers refreshing 
themselves in the Armenian 
They found there large bowls full of 
barley-wine or beer, with the grains of 
barley floating in it. They drank the 
liquid by sucking through long reeds 
or straws without any joint in them 


es. 


north-westward towards the Lydians 
and Mysians, could never be distinctly 
traced (Strabo, xii. p pe ag 0. ret 
the volcanic region kekau- 
mené is referred in Sonoanon" 5 Stine to 
Mysia (Anabas, i. 2, 10): compare the 
remarks of Kiepert in the treatise 
above referred a Fiinf Inschriften 
und fiinf Stadte, p 
2 Herodot. i. WB: vii 80. 
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Mount Ida and the Troad. For Apollodérus considered that 
both the Doliones and the Bebrykians were included in the great 
Phrygian name ;? and even in the ancient poem called “Phorénis” 
(which can hardly be placed later than 600 B.c.), the Daktyls of 
Mount Ida, the great discoverers of metallurgy, are expressly 
named Phrygian.? The custom of the Attic tragic poets to call 
the inhabitants of the Troad Phrygians, does not necessarily 
imply any translation of inhabitants, but an employment of the 
general name, as better known to the audience whom they 
addressed, in preference to the less notorious specific name—just 
as the inhabitants of Bithynia might be described either as 
Bithynians or as Asiatic Thracians. 

If (as the language of Herodotus and Ephorus* would seem to 
imply) we suppose the Phrygians to be at ἃ consider- pho: inn. 
able distance from the coast and dwelling only in the peeping 
interior, it will be difficult to explain to ourselves how Greek colo- 
or where the early Greek colonists came to be somuch ™S*s- 
influenced by them; whereas the supposition that the tribes 
occupying the Troad and the region of Ida were Phrygians 
elucidates this point. And the fact is incontestable, that both 
Phrygians and Lydians did not only modify the religious mani- 
festations of the Asiatic Greeks, and through them of the Grecian 
world generally, but also rendered important aid towards the 
first creation of the Grecian musical scale. Of this the denomina- 
tions of the scale afford a proof. 

Three primitive musical modes were employed by the Greek 
poets, in the earliest times of which later authorscould |. τα. 
find any account—the Lydian, which was the most sical scale 
acute—the Dorian, which was the most grave—and ;Paruly, 
the Phrygian intermediate between the two; the ae rd ‘ 
highest note of the Lydian being one tone higher, that aries 
of the Dorian one tone lower, than the highest note of the 
Phrygian scale. Such were the three modes or scales, each 


1 Strabo, xiv. p. 678: compare xiii. Ἰδαῖοι Φρύγες ἄνδρες, ὀρέστεροι, οἴκαδ᾽ 
p. 586. The legend makes Dolién son ἔναιον, &e. 
of Silénus, who is so much connected 
with the Pagan Midas (Alexand. - ΣῈ a μή ap. Strabo. xiv. p. 678: 


Ai tolus a: xiv. p. 681). ero 
2 Phorodnis, Fragm. 5, ed. Diintzer, 4 See the learned and valuable Dis- 
p. 57— sertation of Boeckh, De Metris Pindari, 


2 = » «© ἔνθα γόητεφ iii. 8 p. 235—239, 
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including only a tetrachord, upon which the earliest Greek 
masters worked: many other scales, both higher and lower, were 
subsequently added. It thus appears that the earliest Greek 
music was, in large proportion, borrowed from Phrygia and 
Lydia. When we consider that in the eighth and seventh 
centuries before the Christian era, music and poetry conjoined 
(often also with dancing or rhythmical gesticulation) was the only 
intellectual manifestation known among the Greeks—and more- 
over, that in the belief of all the ancient writers, every musical 
mode had its own peculiar emotional influences, powerfully 
modified the temper of hearers, and was intimately connected 
with the national worship—we shall see that this transmission of 
the musical modes implies much both of communication and 
interchange between the Asiatic Greeks and the indigenous 
population of the continent. Now the fact of communication 
between the Ionic and the Holic Greeks, and their eastern 
neighbours, the Lydians, is easy to comprehend generally, though 
we have no details as to the way in which it took place. But we 
do not distinctly see where it was that the Greeks came so much 
into contact with the Phrygians, except in the region of Ida, the 
Troad, and the southern coast of the Propontis. To this region 
belonged those early Phrygian musicians (under the heroic names 
of Olympus, Hyagnis, Marsyas), from whom the Greeks borrowed.? 
And we may remark that the analogy between Thracians and 
Phrygians seems partly to hold in respect both to music and to 
religion ; since the old mythe in the [liad, wherein the Thracian 
bard Thamyris, rashly contending in song with the Muses, is 
conquered, blinded and stripped of his art, seems to be the 
prototype of the very similar story respecting the contention of 


1 Plutarch, De Musica, c. δ, 7, p. Mapovas may perhaps have its ety- 
1132; Aristoxenus ap. Athenz. xiv. mology in the Karian or Lydian 
. 6245 2 eee 104, ed. la 6. Yovas was in Karian 
Berek. equivalent to τάφος (see Steph. Byz. v. 
Aristoxenus seems to have con- ZovayéAa): Ma was one of the various 
sidered the Phrygian Olympus as the names of Khea (Steph. = v. 
great inventive genius who gave the Madoravpa). The word would have 
start to Grecian music (Plutarch, ib. p. been written Mapcovas by an folic 
1135—1141): his music was employed Greek. 5 
almost entirely for hymns to the gods, Marsyas is represented by Telestés 
religious worship, the Métréa or cere- the dithyrambist as a satyr, son of ἃ 
monies in honour of the Great Mother nymph—vrvpdayevet χειροκτύπῳ φηρὶ 
. 1140). Compare Clemen. Alexand. age κλέος (Telestes ap. Athen. 
trom. i. p. 306. xiv. p. 617). 
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Apollo with the Phrygian Marsyas!—the cithara against the flute ; 
while the Phrygian Midas is farther characterised as the religious 
disciple of Thracian Orpheus. 

In my previous chapter relating to the legend of Troy,? mention 
has been already made of the early fusion of the Holic ἌΝ 
Greeks with the indigenous population of the Troad. muse ε aad 
It is from hence probably that the Phrygian music mnerihe 
with the flute as its instrument—employed in the paige = 
orgiastic rites and worship of the Great Mother in : 
Mount Ida, in the Mysian Olympus, and other mountain regions 
of the country, and even in the Greek city of Lampsakus*—passed 
to the Greek composers. Its introduction is cowval with the 
earliest facts respecting Grecian music, and must have taken place 
during the first century of the recorded Olympiads. In the 
Homeric poems we find no allusion to it, but it may probably 
have contributed to stimulate that development of lyric and 
elegiac composition which grew up among the post-homeric 
Molians and Ionians, to the gradual displacement of the old epic. 
Another instance of the fusion of Phrygians with Greeks is to be 
found in the religious ceremonies of Kyzikus, Kius, and Prusa, on 
the southern and south-eastern coasts of the Propontis. At the 
first of the three places, the worship of the Great Mother of the 
Gods was celebrated with much solemnity on the hill of Dindymon, 
bearing the same name as that mountain in the interior, near 
Pessinus, from whence Cybelé derived her principal surname of 
Dindyméné.* The analogy between the Kretan and Phrygian 
religious practices has been often noticed, and confusion occurs 
not unfrequently between Mount Ida in Kréte and the mountain 
of the same name in the Troad; while the Teukrians of Gergis 
in the Troad—who were not yet Hellenised even at the time of 


1 Xenoph. Anab. i. 2, 8; Homer, 2 Part I. ch. xv. 

Niad, ii. 595; Strabo, xii. Β. 578: the 3 The fragment of Hippdnax men- 
latter connects Olympus with Kelenew, tioning an eunuch of Lampsakus, rich 
as well as Marsyas. Justin, xi. 7: and well-fed, reveals to us the Asiatic 
“‘Mida, qui ab Orpheo sacrorum habits, and probably worship, in that 
solemnibus initiatus, Phrygiam reli- place (Fragm. 26, ed. Bergk) :— 
gionibus implevit ”. 

The coins of Midaeion, Kadi, and Θύνναν τε καὶ μυττωτὸν ἡμέρας πάσας 
Prymnéssus, in the more northerly Δαινύμενος, ὥσπερ Λαμψακηνὸς εὐνοῦ- 
portion of Phrygia, bear the impress xos, ἄο. 
of the ch? mas hero Midas (Eckhel, 

a ummorum Vet. iii. p. 148— dan xii. p. 564—575 ; Herodot. 

j iv. 76. 
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the Persian invasion, and who were affirmed by the elegiac poet 
Kallinus to have immigrated from Kréte—if they were not really 
Phrygians, differed so little from them as to be called such by the 
poets. 

The Phrygians are celebrated by Herodotus for the abundance 
both of their flocks and their agricultural produce. 


r 


of a The excellent wool for which Milétus was always 
dians, and renowned came in part from the upper valley of the 
ysians. 


river Meander, which they inhabited. He contrasts 
them in this respect with the Lydians, among whom the attributes 
and capacities of persons dwelling in cities are chiefly brought to 
our view: much gold and silver, retail trade, indigenous games, 
unchastity of young women, yet combined with thrift and in- 
dustry.? Phrygian cheese and salt-provisions—Lydian unguents,? 
carpets and coloured shoes—acquired notoriety. Both Phrygians 
and Lydians are noticed by Greek authors subsequent to the 
establishment of the Persian empire as a people tmid, submissive, 
industrious, and useful as slaves—an attribute not ascribed to the 
Mysians,* who are usually described as brave and hardy moun- 
taineers, difficult to hold in subjection : nor even true respecting 
the Lydians during the earlier times anterior to the complete 
overthrow of Croesus by Cyrus ; for they were then esteemed for 
their warlike prowess. Nor was the different character of these 
two Asiatic people yet effaced even in the second century after the 
Christian era. For the same Mysians, who in the time of 
Herodotus and Xenophén gave so much trouble to the Persian 
satraps, are described by the rhetor Aristeidés as seizing and 
plundering his property at Laneion near Hadriani—while on the 
contrary he mentions the Phrygians as habitually coming from 
the interior towards the coast regions te do the work of the olive- 
gathering.’ During the times of Grecian autonomy and ascendency, 


ἃ Herodot. v. 49. πολυπροβατώτατοι 
Kai πολυκαρπότατοι. 
; Herodot. i. 98, 94. (Bupolis, Marik 
Τάριχος Φρύγιον (Eupolis, ik. 
Fr. 23, p. 596, Meineke ρός, Athenee. 
xii. 516—i ox dédes, Alexis ap. Athene. 
iii. 75: some Phrygians, however, had 
ΝΣ seen a fig-tree (Cicero pro Flacco, 
c. 17). 
Carpets of Sardis (Athene. v. 197): 
φοινικίδες Σαρδιανικαί (Plato Comicus 
ap. Athens. ii 48); “Aci φιλόμυρον 


πᾶν τὸ Σάρδεων γένος (Alexis ap. 
Athenee. xv. p. 691, and again ἐδ. p. 
690); Πόδας δὲ Ποίκιλος ἐσένα 
ἐκάλυπτε Λύδιον καλὸν ἔργον ( appho, 
Fragm. 54. ed. Schneidewin ; ol. 
Aristoph. Pac. 1174). Ke 

4Xenophén, Anabas. i. 6, 7: 11. 4. 
23; Memorab. iii. δ, 26, ἀκοντισταὶ 
Mvooi; Aischyl. Pers. 40, ἁβροδίαιτοι 
Avéou. 

5 Aristeid. Orat. xxvi. p. 346. The 
Adgos”Aruos was very near to this place 
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in the fifth century 8.0.5 the conception of a Phrygian or a Lydian 
was associated in the Greek mind with ideas of contempt and 
servitude! to which unquestionably these Asiatics became 
fashioned, since it was habitual with them under the Roman 
empire to sell their own children into slavery*—a practice cer- 
tainly very rare among the Greeks, even when they too had 
become confounded among the mass of subjects of imperial Rome. 
But we may fairly assume that this association of contempt with 
the name of a Phrygian or a Lydian did not prevail during the 
early period of Grecian Asiatic settlement, or even in the time of 
Alkman, Mimnermus, or Sappho, down to 600 Bc. We first 
trace evidence of it in a fragment of Hippénax. It began with 
the subjection of Asia Minor generally, first under Creesus*® and 
then under Cyrus, and with the sentiment of comparative pride 
which grew up afterwards in the minds of European Greeks. 
The native Phrygian tribes along the Propontis, with whom 
the Greek colonists came in contact—Bebrykians, Doliones, 
Mygdonians, &c.—seem to have been agricultural, cattle-breeding, 
and horse-breeding ; yet more vehement and warlike than the 
Phrygians of the interior, as far at least as can be made out by 
their legends. The brutal but gigantic Amykus son of Poseidén, 
chief of the Bebrykians, with whom Pollux contends in boxing— 
and his brother Mygdén, to whom Héraklés is opposed—are 
samples of a people whom the Greek poets considered ferocious 


and not submissive;* while the 


Laneion, which shows the identity of 
the religious names throughout Lydia 
and Mysia (Or. xxv. p. 318). About 
the Phrygians, Aristeidés, Orat. xlvi. 

. 308, Τῶν δὲ πλουσίων ἕνεκα eis τὴν 
ὑπερορίαν ἀπαίρουσιν, ὥσερ οἱ Φρύγες 
τῶν ἐλαῶν ἕνεκα τῆς συλλογῆς. 

The declamatory prolixities of Aris- 
teidés offer little reward to the reader 
except these occasional valuable evi- 
dences of existing custom. 

1 Hermippus ap. Athene. i. p. 27. 
᾿Ανδράποδ᾽ ἐκ Φρυγίας, &c., the sayin; 
ascribed to Sokratés in Adlian, V. H. 
x. 14; Euripid. Alcest. 691 ; Xenophon, 
Agesilaus, 1. 21; Strabo, vii, p. 304; 
Polyb. iv. 88. 
their children into slavery (Herod. v. 6) 
—as the Circassians at present (Clarke’s 
Travels, vol. i. p. 878): 

Δειλότερος λάγω Ppvyds was a Greek 
proverb (Strabo, i. p. 86; compare 


The Thracians sold | 


celebrity of the horses of Erich- 


Cicero pro , C. 27). i 

2 Philostrat. Vit. Apollon. viii. 7, 12, 

P: 846. The slave-merchants seem to 

ave visited Thessaly, and to have 
bought slaves at P: ze; these were 
either Penests sold by their masters 
out of the country, or perhaps non- 
Greeks procured from the borderers in 
the interior (Aristoph. Plutus, 521; 
Hermippus ap. Athene. i. p. 27—At 
Παγασαὶ δούλους καὶ στιγματίας παρέ- 
χουσι. 

3 Phrygian slaves seem to have been 
numerous at Milétus in the time of 
Hippénax, Frag. 36, ed. Bergk :— 

Kat τοὺς σολοίκους, ἣν λάβωσι, περ- 
vac, 
Φρύγας μὲν ἐς Μίλητον ἀλφιτεύσοντας. 

4Theocrit. Idyll. xxii. 47—133; 
Apollén. Rhod. i. 987—954 ; ii. 5—140; 
οἰ ποι Flace. iv. 100; Apollodér. ii. 

. 9. 
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thonius, Laomed6n, and Asius of Arisbé, in the Iliad, shows that 
horse-breeding was a distinguishing attribute of the region of Ida, 
not less in the mind of Homer than in that of Virgil.t 

According to the legend of the Phrygian town of Gordium on 
Primitive the river Sangarius, the primitive Phrygian king 
Phrygian Gordius was originally a poor husbandman, upon 
hero the yoke of whose team, as he one day tilled his field, 
Gordius. an eagle perched and posted himself. Astonished at 
this portent, he consulted the Telmissean augurs to know what it 
adc: meant, when a maiden of the prophetic breed acquainted 
him that the kingdom was destined to his family. He 
espoused her, and the offspring of the marriage was Midas. 
Sedition afterwards breaking out among the Phrygians, they 
were directed by an oracle, as the only means of tranquillity, to 
choose for themselves as king the man whom they should first 
see approaching in a waggon. Gordius and Midas happened to 
be then coming into the town in their waggon, and the crown 
was conferred upon them. Their waggon, consecrated in the 
citadel of Gordium ‘to Zeus Basileus, became celebrated from the 
insoluble knot whereby the yoke was attached, and from the 
severance of it afterwards by the sword of Alexander the Great. 
Whosoever could untie the knot, to him the kingdom of Asia was 
portended, and Alexander was the first whose sword both fulfilled . 
the condition and realised the prophecy.? 

Of these legendary Phrygian names and anecdotes we can make 
no use for historical purposes. We know nothing of any Phrygian 
kings during the historical times; but Herodotus tells us of a 
certain Midas son of Gordius, king of Phrygia, who was the first 
foreign sovereign that ever sent offerings to the Delphian temple, 
anterior to Gygés of Lydia. This Midas dedicated to the Delphian 
god the throne on which he was in the habit of sitting to administer 
justice. Chronologers have referred the incident to a Phrygian 
king Midas placed by Eusebius in the tenth Olympiad—a sup- 


1Tliad. ii. 188; xii. 97; xx. 219; vol. i. pp. 52—56, 102—107) has put 
Virgil, Georgic. iii. 270 :— together with great erudition all the 
legendary indications respecting these 
“Tilas ducit amor (equas) trans Gar- ᾿ regions. Η 
gara, transque sonantem Arrian, ii. 8; Justin, xi. 7. Ε 
Ascanium,” &¢. According to another tale, Midas 
was son of the Great Mother herself 
Klausen (Aineas und die Penaten, (Plutarch, Cesar, 9; Hygin. fab. 191). 
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position which there are no means of verifying! There may have 
been a real Midas king of Gordium ; but that there was ever any 
great united Phrygian monarchy, we have not the least ground 
for supposing. The name Gordius son of Midas again appears in 
the legend of Croesus and Solén told by Herodotus, as part of the 
genealogy of the ill-fated prince Adrastus: here too it seems to 
represent a legendary rather than a real person.* 
Of the Lydians I shall speak in the following chapter. 


1 Herodot. i. 14, with Wesseling’s note, 3 Herodot 1. 34 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
LYDIANS.—MEDES.—CIMMERIANS.—SCYTHIANS, 


THE early relations between the Lydians and the Asiatic Greeks, 
Lydians— anterior to the reign of Gygés, are not better known 
their music (0. ys than those of the Phrygians. Their native 
ments. music became partly incorporated with the Greek, 
as the Phrygian music was; to which it was very analogous, both 
in instruments and in character, though the Lydian mode was 
considered by the ancients as more effeminate and enervating. 
The flute was used alike by Phrygians and Lydians, passing from 
both of them to the Greeks. But the magadis or pectis (a harp 
with sometimes as many as twenty strings, sounded two together 
in octave) is said to have been borrowed by the Lesbian 
Terpander from the Lydian banquets. The flute-players who 
acquired esteem among the early Asiatic Greeks were often 
Phrygian or Lydian slaves; and even the poet Alkman, who 
gained for himself permanent renown among the Greek lyric 
poets, though not a slave born at Sardis, as is sometimes said, was 
probably of Lydian extraction. 

It has been already mentioned that Homer knows nothing of 
Lydia or Lydians. He names Meonians in juxta- 


thei 2 position with Karians, and we are told by Herodotus 
— that the people once called Meonian received the new 


unknown appellation of Lydian from Lydus son of Atys. Sardis, 
* whose almost inexpugnable citadel was situated on a 
precipitous rock on the northern side of the ridge of Tmélus, 
overhanging the plain of the river Hermus, was the capital of the 
Lydian kings. It is not named by Homer, though he mentions 


1 Pindar. ap. Athens. xiv. p. 685; com: Telestés Athenee. xiv. 
; Pausan. ες 5,4 ὦ ΕΣ at 3 
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both Tmélus and the neighbouring Gygzan lake: the fortification 
of it was ascribed to an old Lydian king named Mélés, and strange 
legends were told concerning it.’ Its possessors were enriched by 
the neighbourhood of the river Paktélus, which flowed down from 
Mount Tmélus towards the Hermus, bringing considerable 
quantities of gold in its sands. To this cause historians often 
ascribe the abundant treasure belonging to Croesus and his 
predecessors. But Croesus possessed, besides, other mines near 
Pergamus ;* while another cause of wealth is also to be found in 
the general industry of the Lydian people, which the circumstances 
mentioned respecting them seem to attest. They were the first 
people (according to Herodotus) who ever carried on retail trade, 
and the first to coin money of gold and silver.® 

The archeologists of Sardis in the time of Herodotus (a century 
after the Persian conquest) carried very far back the arly Ly- 
antiquity of the Lydian monarchy, by means of a ‘an kings. 
series of names which are in great part, if not altogether, divine 
and heroic. Herodotus gives us first Manés, Atys, and Lydus— 
next a line of kings beginning with Héraklés, twenty-two in 
number, succeeding each other from father to son and lasting for 
505 years. The first of this line of Herakleid kings was Agrén, 
descended from Héraklés in the fourth generation—Héraklés, 
Alkeus, Ninus, Bélus, and Agrén, The twenty-second prince of 
this Herakleid family, after an uninterrupted succession of father 
and son during 505 years, was Kandaulés, called by the Greeks 
Myrsilus the son of Myrsus. With him the dynasty ended, and 
ended by one of those curious incidents which Herodotus has 
narrated with his usual dramatic, yet unaffected, emphasis. It 
was the divine will that Kandaulés should be destroyed, and he 
lost his rational judgment. Having a wife the most beautiful 
woman in Lydia, his vanity could not be satisfied without 
exhibiting her naked person to Gygés son of Daskylus, his 
principal confidant and the commander of his guards. In spite of 
the vehement repugnance of Gygés, this resolution was executed ; 
but the wife became aware of the inexpiable affront, and took her 
measures toavengeit. Surrounded by her most faithful domestics, 
she sent for Gygés, and addressed him :—“ Two ways are now 


1 Herodot. i. 84, 2 Aristot. Mirabil. Auscultat. 52, 8 Herodot. i. 94. 
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open to thee, Gygés: take which thou wilt. Either kill Kandaulés, 
Kandaulés wed me, and acquire the kingdom of Lydia—or else 
and Gygés- thou mustatonce perish. For thou hastseen forbidden 
things, and either thou, or the man who contrived it for thee, 
must die.” Gygés in vain entreated to be spared so terrible an 
alternative: he was driven to the option, and he chose that which 
promised safety to himself.1 The queen, planting him in ambush 
behind the bed-chamber door, in the very spot where Kandaulés 
had placed him as a spectator, armed him with a dagger, which 
he plunged into the heart of the sleeping king. 

Thus ended the dynasty of the Herakleids ; yet there was a 
The Merm. large party in Lydia who indignantly resented the 
nad dynasty death of Kandaulés, and took arms against Gygés. 

A civil war ensued, which both parties at length 
Herableid consented to terminate by reference to the Delphian 
oracle. The decision of that holy referee being given in favour 
of Gygés, the kingdom of Lydia passed to his dynasty, called the 
Mermnadz. But the oracle accompanied its verdict with an 
intimation that in the person of the fifth descendant of Gygés, the 
murder of Kandaulés would be avenged—a warning of which 
(Herodotus innocently remarks) no one took any notice, until it 
was actually fulfilled in the person of Creesus.? 

In this curious legend, which marks the commencement of the 
dynasty called Mermnade, the historical kings of Lydia—we 
cannot determine how much, or whether any part, is historical. 
Gygés was probably a real man, contemporary with the youth of 
the poet Archilochus; but the name Gygés is also an heroic name 
in Lydian archeology. He is the eponymus of the Gygzan lake 
Legend of 2° Sardis. Of the many legends told respecting him, 
Gygésin Plato has preserved one, according to which Gygés is 
owas a mere herdsman of the king of Lydia: after a terrible 
storm and earthquake he sees near him a chasm in the earth, into 
which he descends and finds a vast horse of brass, hollow and 
partly open, wherein there lies a gigantic corpse with a golden 
ring. This ring he carries away, and discovers unexpectedly that 


1Herodot. i. 18. αἱρέεται αὐτὸς dotus. 
mepetvo.—a phrase to which Gibbon 2 Herodot. i. 18. τούτου τοῦ ἔπεος 
has ascribed an intended irony which . . - λόγον οὐδένα ἐποιεῦντο, πρὶν δὴ 
it is difficult to discover in Hero- ἐπετελέσθα» 


~ 
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it possesses the miraculous property of rendering him invisible at 
pleasure. Being sent on a message to the king he makes the 
magic ring available to his ambition. He first possesses himself 
of the person of the queen, then with her aid assassinates the 
king, and finally seizes the sceptre.? 

The legend thus recounted by Plato, thoroughly Oriental in 
character, has this one point in common with the Herodotean, 
that the adventurer Gygés, through the favour and help of the 
queen, destroys the king and becomes his successor. a 
Feminine preference and patronage are the cause of dashes, 
his prosperity. Klausen has shown? that this toe ‘hs 
“aphrodisiac influence” runs in a peculiar manner ergs 
through many of the Asiatic legends, both divine and ON ee 
heroic. The Phrygian Midas or Gordius (as before recounted) 
acquires the throne by marriage with a divinely privileged 
maiden: the favour, shown by Aphrodité to Anchisés, confers 
upon the Aineade sovereignty in the Troad: moreover the great 
Phrygian and Lydian goddess Rhea or Cybelé has always her 
favoured and self-devoting youth Atys, who is worshipped along 
with her, and who serves as a sort of mediator between her and 
mankind. The feminine element appears predominant in Asiatic 
mythes. Midas, Sardanapalus, Sandén, and even Héraklés,® are 
described as clothed in women’s attire and working at the loom ; 
while on the other hand the Amazons and Semiramis achieve 
great conquests. 

Admitting therefore the historical character of the Lydian 
kings called Mermnade, beginning with Gygés about 715—690 
B.c., and ending with Croesus, we find nothing but legend to 
explain to us the circumstances which led to their accession. 
Still less can we make out anything respecting the preceding 
kings, or determine whether Lydia was ever in former times 
connected with or dependent upon the kingdom of Assyria, as 
Ktésias affirmed. Nor can we certify the reality or dates of the 


1 Plato, Republ. ii. p 860; Cicero, the Rheinisch. Museum fiir Philo- 
Offic. iii. 9. Plato dtebubl x. p- 612) logie, Jahrgang iii. p. 22—38; also 
— very suitably the ring of Movers, Die Phonizier, ch. xii. p. 452— 
Gyg s to the helmet of Hadés. 470. 

See roars Aineas und die 4 Diodér. ii. 2. Niebuhr also con- 

Penaten, pp. 110, &c.: compare ceives that Lydia was in early days a 

matnke, Ly shen ch. 8, 9. portion of the Assyrian empire (Kleine 
3See the article of O. Miller in Schriften, p. 371). 
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old Lydian kings named by the native historian Xanthus,— 
Alkimus, Kamblés, Adramytés.1 One piece of valuable infor- 
: mation, however, we acquire from Xanthus-—the 
tion of distribution of Lydia into two parts, Lydia proper 
Lydia into and Torrhébia, which he traces to the two sons of 
Lydiaand Atys—Lydus and Torrhébus; he states that the 
Torrhébia, dialect of the Lydians and Torrhébians differed much 
in the same degree as that of Doric and Ionic Greeks.? Torrhébia 
appears to have included the valley of the Kaister, south of Tmélus, 
and near to the frontiers of Karia. 

With Gygés, the Mermnad king, commences the series of 
Proceedings aggressions from Sardis upon the Asiatic Greeks, 
of Gygés. which ultimately ended in their subjection. Gygés 
invaded the territories of Milétus and Smyrna, and even took 
the city (probably not the citadel) of Kolophén. Though he 
thus however made war upon the Asiatic Greeks, he was 
munificent in his donations to the Grecian god of Delphi. His 
numerous as well as costly offerings were seen in the temple by 
Herodotus. Elegiac compositions of the poet Mimnermus 
celebrated the valour of the Smyrnezans in their battle with 
Gygés.* We hear also, in a story which bears the impress of 
Lydian more than of Grecian fancy, of a beautiful youth of 
Smyrna named Magnés, to whom Gygés was attached, and who 
incurred the displeasure of his countrymen for having composed 
verses in celebration of the victories of the Lydians over the 
Amazons. To avenge the ill-treatment received by this youth, 
Gygés attacked the territory of Magnésia (probably Magnésia on 
Sipylus), and after a considerable struggle took the ecity.4 

How far the Lydian kingdom of Sardis extended during the 
reign of Gygés, we have no means of ascertaining. Strabo 
alleges that the whole Troad® belonged to him, and that the 
Greek settlement of Abydus on the Hellespont was established 
by the Milesians only under his auspices. On what authority 
this statement is made, we are not told, and it appears doubtful, 


πεν ἐτοῖν τ τ || 
nye x a ikolaus —Zeus οἱ 
Demaso. aps Lydus and Torrhébus. 7” 
2Xanthi Fragm. 1, 2; Dionys. Halik. 3 Herod. i. 14; Pausan. ix. 
A. R. i. 28; Stephan. Byz. v. TéppnBos. 4 Nikolaus Damasc. eg 52, ea ‘Orelli. 
The whole gevealogy given by Diony 5 Strabo, xiii. p. 590, 
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especially as so many legendary anecdotes are connected with the 
name of Gygés. This prince reigned (according to Herodotus) 
thirty-eight years; and was succeeded by his son Ardys, who 
reigned forty-nine years (about B.c. 678—629). We tris ecu aad 
learn that he attacked the Milesians, and took the successor 
Ionic city of Priéné. Yet this possession cannot have “™4Y* 
been maintained, for the city appears afterwards as autonomous.! 
His long reign, however, was signalised by two events, both of 
considerable moment to the Asiatic Greeks ; the invasion of the 
Cimmerians, and the first approach to collison (at least the first 
of which we have any historical knowledge) between the 
inhabitants of Lydia and those of Upper Asia under the Median 
kings. 

It is affirmed by all authors that the Medes were originally 
numbered among the subjects of the great Assyrian empire, of 
which Nineveh (or Ninos as the Greeks call it) was Assyrians 
the chief town, and Babylon one of the principal 2nd Medes. 
portions. That the population and power of these two great cities 
(as well as of several others which the Ten Thousand Greeks in 
their march found ruined and deserted in those same regions) is 
of high antiquity,” there is no room for doubting. But it is noway 
incumbent upon a historian of Greece to entangle himself in the 
mazes of Assyrian chronology, or to weigh the degree of credit to 
which the conflicting statements of Herodotus, Ktésias, Berosus, 
Abydénus, &c., are entitled. With the Assyrian empire*—which 
lasted, according to Herodotus, 520 years, according to Ktésias, 
1360 years—the Greeks have no ascertainable connexion. The 
city of Nineveh appears to have been taken by the Medes a little 
before the year 600 B.c. (in so far as the chronology can be made 
out), and exercised no influence upon Grecian affairs. Those 


1 Herodot. i. 15. then 1453 years down to the reign of 

2 Xenophén, Anabas. iii. 4,7; 10, 11, Phul king of paw ake (Berosi Frag- 

8 Herodot. i. 95; Ktésias, Frag. menta, p. 8, ed. Richter). ᾿ 
Assyr. xiii. p. 419, ed. Bahr. ; Diodor. Mr. Clinton sets forth the chief 
ii. 21, Ktésias gives 30 generations of statements and discrepancies respect- 
Assyrian kings from Ninyas to Sar- ing Assyrian chronology in his Appen- 
danapalus ; Velleius, 33 ; Eusebius, 85; dix, c. 4. But the suppositions to 
Syncellus, 40; Castor, 27 ; Cephalion, which he resorts, in order to bring 
23, See Bahr ad Ctesiam, p. 428. The them into harmony, appear to me un- 
Babylonian chronology of Berosus (a certified and gratuitous. 

riest of Bélus, about 280 B.C.) gave 86 Compare the different, but not more 

kings and 34,000 years from the deluge successful track followed by Larcher 
to the Median occupation of Babylon; (Chronologie, ¢. ὃ, p, 146—167), 
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inhabitants of Upper Asia, with whom the early Greeks had 
relation, were the Medes and the Assyrians or Chaldeans of 
Babylon—both originally subject to the Assyrians of Nineveh— 
both afterwards acquiring independence—and both ultimately 
embodied in the Persian empire. At what time either of them 


became first independent we do 


1 Here again both Larcher and Mr. 
Clinton represent the time, at which 
oa made mpena nih~ inde- 

mdent of Assyria, as perfectly ascer- 

ined, though Larcher places it in 748 
and Mr. Clinton in 711 B.c. 

ue ne me paroit pas douteuse” 
(Chronologie, c. iv. p. 157), says Larcher. 
Mr. Clinton treats the — of 711 B.C. 
for this same event, as fixed upon “‘ the 
authority of Scripture,” and reasons upon 
it in more than one place as a 
altogether Mery ee (Appendix, c. 
lili. p. 259): ‘“‘We may collect from 
Scripture that the Medes did not be- 
come independent till after the death 
of Sennacherib; and accordingly Jo- 
sephus (Ant. x. 2), having related the 
death of this king and the miraculous 
recovery of Hezekiah from sickness, 
adds—ev τοῦτῳ τῷ χρόνῳ συνέβη τὴν τῶν 
᾿Ασσυρίων ἀρχὴν ὑπὸ Μήδων καταλυθῆναι. 
But the death of Sennacherib, as will 
be shown hereafter, is determined to 
the beginning of 711 3.c. The Median 
revolt, then, did not occur before B.c. 

1; which refutes Conringius, who 
raises it to B.c. 715, and Valckenaer, 
who raises it to B.c. 741. Herodotus 
indeed implies an interval of seme 
space between the revolt of the Medes 
and the election of Déiokés to be king. 
But these anni ἀβασίλευτοι could not 
have been prior to the fifty-three years 
of Déiokés, since the revolt is limited 
by Scripture to B.c. 711.” Again, p. 261, 
he says, abrcaant τ ὦ the four Median 
kings mentioned by Eusebius before 
Déiokés—“‘ If they existed at all, they 
governed Media during the empire of 
the Assyrians, as we from 

’, And in, p. 2830—“‘ The 
ination (of the 
is given 


alludes, 


not to the Median revolt, but to the 


not know. The astronomical 


destruction of the Assyrian empire by 
the Medes. Herodotus represents the 
Medes as revolting from the Ass 
empire, and maintaining their inde- 
pendence for some time (undefined in 
extent) before the election of Déiokés 
as king: but he gives us no means of 
determining the date of the Median 
revolt. When Mr. Clinton says (p. 280, 
Note 0.)—“‘I weve Herodotus to 
place the revolt of the Medes in Olymp. 
17, 2, since he places the accession 
of Déiokés in Olymp. 17, 3,”—this is a 
conjecture of his own: and the nar- 
rative of Herodotus seems plainly to 
imply that he conceived an interval 
far greater than one year between 
these two events. Diodérus gives the 
same inte as ing for many 
generations (Diod. ii. 32). 

We know—both from Scripture and 
from the Pheenician annals, as cited 
by Josephus—that the Assyrians of 

ineveh were powerful conquerors in 
Syria, Judea, and Pheenicia, during 


the reigns of Salmaneser and Senna- 
cherib. The statement of Josephus 
further implies that Media was 


of Media and Persis 
into the lands of the Israelites (Joseph. 
ix. 14, 1; x. 9, 7). We know farther 
that after Sennacherib, the Assyrians 
of Nineveh are no more mentioned as 
invaders or disturbers of Syria or 
Judea ; the Chaldeans or Babylonians 
become then the enemies whom those 
countries have to dread. Josephus 
tells us, that at this e eh tm 
empire was destroyed by the M 

or, as he says in another place, by the 
Medes and Babylonians (x. % 33 = 35, 
1). Here is good evidence for believin 


and diminution of power. But as to 
the nature of this ution, and the 
way in which it was brought about, it 
appears to me that there is a discre- 
pancy of authorities which we have no 
means of reconciling—Josephus follows 
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canon, which gives a list of kings of Babylon beginning with 
what is called the era of Nabonassar, or 747 B.c., does not prove 
at what epoch these Babylonian chiefs became independent of 
Nineveh : and the catalogue of Median kings, which Herodotus 
begins with Déiokés, ahout 709—711 B.c., is commenced by Ktésias 
more than a century earlier—moreover, the names in the two 
lists are different almost from first to last. 


For the historian of Greece, the Medes first begin 
importance about 656 B.c., under a king whom 
Herodotus calls Phraortés, son of Déiokés. 
ing Déiokés himself, Herodotus recounts to us how 


the same view as Ktésias, of the 
destruction of the empire of Nineveh 
by the Medes and Babylonians united, 
while Herodotus conceives successive 
revolts of the territories dependent 
upon Nineveh, beginning with that of 
the Medes, and still leaving Nineveh 
flourishing and powerful in its own 
territory. Herodotus further conceives 
Nineveh as taken by Kyaxarés the 
Mede, about the year 600 B.C., without 
any mention of Babylonians—on the 
conti , in his representation, Nito- 
kris the queen of Babylon is afraid of 
the Medes (i. 185), partly from the 
general increase of their power, but 
especially from their having taken 
Nineveh (though Mr. Clinton tells us, 
p. 275, that ‘‘ Nineveh was destroyed 
B.c. 606, as we have seen from the 
united testimonies of the Scripture 
and Herodotus, by the Medes and Baby- 
lonians”’). 

Construing fairly the text of Hero- 
dotus, it wi wp ear that he conceived 
the relations of these oriental kingdoms 
between 800 and 560 B.c. differently on 
many material points from Ktésias, or 
Berosus, or Josephus. And he himself 
veh ans 4 tells us, that he heard ‘‘four 
different tales” even respecting Cyrus 
(i. 95)—much more respecting events 
anterior to Cyrus by more than a 


century. 

The chronology of the Medes, Baby- 
lonians, Lydians, and Greeks, in Asia, 
when we come to the seventh century 
B.C., acquires some fixed points which 
give us assurance of correctness within 
certain limits ; but above the year 700 
B.c. no such fixed points can be de- 
tected. We cannot discriminate the 
historical from the mythical in our 
authorities—we cannot reconcile them 
with each other, except by violent 


to acquire 


First 
Median king 


Respect- 
—Déiokés. 


changes and conjectures—nor can we 
determine which of them ought to be 
set aside in favour of the other. The 
names and dates of the Babylonian 
kings down from Nabonassar, in the 
Canon of Ptolemy, are doubtless 
authentic, but they are names and 
dates only. When we come to apply 
them to illustrate real or supposed 
matters of fact, drawn from other 
sources, they only create a new 
embarrassment, for even the names of 
the kings as reported by different 
authors do not agree, and Mr. Clinton 
informs us (Pp. 277)—“‘In tracing the 
identity of Eastern kings, the times 
and the transactions are better guides 
than the names ; for these, from many 
well-known causes (as the changes 
which they undergo in passing through 
the Greek language, and the substitu- 
tion of a title or an epithet for the 
name), are variously reported, so that 
the same king frequently appears under 
many different appellations”. Herethen 
is a new problem: we are to employ 
“the times and transactions” to 
identify the kings ; but unfortunately 
the times are marked only by the suc- 
cession of kings, and the transactions 
are known only by statements always 
scanty and often irreconcilable with 
each other. So that our means of 
ee the kings are altogether 
insufficient, and whoever will examine 
the process of identification as it 
appears in Mr. Clinton’s chapters, will 
see thatitisina ey degree arbitrary ; 
more arbitrary still are the processes 
which he employs for bringing about a 
forced harmony between discrepant 
authorities. _ Nor is Volney (Chrono- 
logie d’Hérodote, vol. i. P. 3883—429) 
saree κασι in his chronological 
re 
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he came to be first chosen king.1 The seven tribes of Medes 
dwelt dispersed in separate villages, without any common 
authority, and the mischiefs of anarchy were painfully felt 
among them. Déiokés, having acquired great reputation in his 
own village as a just man, was invoked gradually by all the 
adjoining villages to settle their disputes. As soon as his 
efficiency in this vocation, and the improvement which he 
brought about, had become felt throughout all the tribes, he 
artfully threw up his post and retired again into privacy,—upon 
which the evils of anarchy revived in a manner more intolerable 
than before. The Medes had now no choice except to elect 
a king. The friends of Déiokés expatiated so warmly upon 
his virtues, that he was the person chosen.* The first step of the 
new king was to exact from the people a body of guards selected 
by himself; next, he commanded them to build the city of 
Ekbatana, upon a hill surrounded with seven concentric circles 
of walls, his own palace being at the top and in the innermost. 
He farther organised the scheme of Median despotism ; the king, 
though his person was constantly secluded in a fortified palace, 
inviting written communications from all aggrieved persons, and . 
administering to each the decision or the redress which they 
required—informing himself, moreover, of passing events by 
means of ubiquitous spies and officials, who seized all wrong- 
doers and brought them to the palace for condign punishment. 
Déiokés farther constrained the Medes to abandon their separate 
abodes and concentrate themselves in Ekbatana, from whence 
all the powers of government branched out. And the seven 
distinct fortified circles in the town, coinciding as they do with 
the number of the Median tribes, were probably conceived by 
Herodotus as intended each for one distinct tribe—the tribe of 
Déiokés occupying the innermost along with himself.* 

Except the successive steps of this well-laid political plan, we 
hear of no other acts ascribed to Déiokés. He is said to have 
held the government for fifty-three years, and then dying, was 


1 Herodot. i. 96—100. ἐσιέναι παρὰ βασιλέα μηδένα, δι᾽ ἀγγελῶν 

2 Herodot. i. 97. ὡς δ᾽ ἐγὼ δοκέω, δὲ πάντα χρέεσθαι, ὁρᾶσθαι δὲ βασιλέα 

μάλιστα ἔλεγον οἱ τοῦ Δηϊόκεω φίλοι, ὑπὸ μηδενός" πρὸς δὲ τούτοισι ἔτι γελᾶν 

Ὁ. τε καὶ πτύειν ἄντιον, καὶ ἅπασι εἶναι τοῦτό 

3 Herodot. i. 98, 99,100. Οἰκοδομη- γε αἱ ν, ἄοσ., and . . . οἱ κατά- 

θέντων δὲ πάντων, κόσμον τόνδε Δηϊόκης σκοποί τε καὶ κατήκοοι ἦσαν ἀνὰ πᾶσαν 
πρῶτός ἐστιν ὃ κατακτησάμενος " μήτε τὴν χώρην τῆς ἦρχε: 
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succeeded by his son Phraortés. Of the real history of Déiokés, 


we cannot be said to know anything. For the His hieio 

interesting narrative of Herodotus, of which the above ecaipoked. 
is an abridgment, presents to us in all its points hic 
Grecian society and ideas, not Oriental. It is like Sais 


the discussion which the historian ascribes to the 
seven Persian conspirators, previous to the accession of Darius— 
whether they shall adopt an oligarchical, a democratical, or a 
monarchical form of government ;1 or it may be compared, 
perhaps more aptly still, to the Cyropedia of Xenophén, who 
beautifully and elaborately works out an ideal such as Herodotus 
exhibits in brief outline. The story of Déiokés describes what 
may be called the despot’s progress, first as candidate and after- 
wards as fully established. Amidst the active political discussion 
carried on by intelligent Greeks in the days of Herodotus, there 
were doubtless many stories of the successful arts of ambitious 
despots, and much remark as to the probable means conducive to 
their success, of a nature similar to those in the Politics of 
Aristotle : one of these tales Herodotus has employed to decorate 
the birth and infancy of the Median monarchy. His Détokés 
begins like a clever Greek among other Greeks, equal, free, and 
disorderly. He is athirst for despotism from the beginning, and 
is forward in manifesting his rectitude and justice, “as beseems a 
candidate for command ”;* he passes into a despot by the public 
vote, and receives what to the Greeks was the great symbol and 
instrument of such transition, a personal body-guard ; he ends 
by organising both the machinery and the etiquette of a despotism 
in the Oriental fashion, like the Cyrus of Xenophén.* Only 


1Herodot. iii. 80—82. Herodotus, 
while he positively asserts the genuine- 
ness of these deliberations, lets drop 
the intimation that many of his con- 
temporaries regarded them as of 
Grecian coinage. 


2 Herodot. i. 96. ᾿Εόντων δὲ αὐτο- 
νόμων πάντων ava τὴν ἤπειρον, ὧδε αὗτις 
ἐς τυραννίδας περιῆλθον. ᾿Ανὴρ ἐν τοῖσι 
Μήδοισι ἐγένετο σοφὸς, τῷ οὔνομα ἦν 
Δηϊόκης . Οὗτος ὁ Δηϊόκης, ἐρασ- 
θεὶς τυραννίδος, ἐποίεε τοιάδε, ἄο. . . 
Ὁ δὲ δὴ, οἷα μνεώμενος ἀρχὴν, ἰθύς τε 
καὶ δίκαιος ἦν. 


8 Compare the chapters above re- 


ferred to in Herodotus with the eighth 
book of the i mgs wherein Xeno- 
hén describes the manner in which 
he Median despotism was put in 
effective order and turned to useful 
account by Cyrus, especially the 
arrangements for imposing on the | 
imagination of his subjects (καταγοη- 
τεύειν, Vill. 1, 40)—(it is a small thing, 
but marks the cognate plan of Herodo- 
tus and ae éiokés forbids 
his subjects to laugh or spit in his pre- 
sence. also directs that no one 
shall spit, or wipe his nose, or turn 
round to look at any thing, when the 
king is present (Herodot. i. 99; Xen. 
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that both these authors maintain the superiority of their Grecian 
ideal over Oriental reality, by ascribing both to Déiokés and 
Cyrus a just, systematic, and laborious administration, such as 
their own experience did not present to them in Asia. Probably 
Herodotus had visited Ekbatana (which he describes and measures 
like an eye-witness, comparing its circuit to that of Athens), and 
there heard that Déiokés was the builder of the city, the earliest 
known Median king, and the first author of those public customs 
which struck him as peculiar, after a revolt from Assyria: the 
interval might then be easily filled up, between Median autonomy 
and Median despotism, by intermediate incidents such as would 
have accompanied that transition in the longitude of Greece. 
The features of these inhabitants of Upper Asia, for a thousand 
years forward from the time at which we are now arrived—under 
the descendants of Déiokés, of Cyrus, of Arsakés, and of Ardshir— 
are so unvarying,' that we are much assisted in detecting those 
occasions in which Herodotus or others infuse into their history 
indigenous Grecian ideas. 

Phraortés (658—636 Β.0.), having extended the dominion of the 
Phraortés. Medes over a large portion of Upper Asia, and con- 
—Kyaxarés. quered both the Persians and several other nations, 
was ultimately defeated and slain in a war against the Assyrians 
of Nineveh; who, though deprived of their external dependencies, 
were yet brave and powerful by themselves. His son Kyaxarés 
(636—595 8.0.) followed up with still greater energy the same 
plans of conquest, and is said to have been the first who intro- 
duced any organisation into the military force: before his time, 
archers, spearmen and cavalry, had been confounded together 


Cyrop. viii. 1, 42). Again, viii. 3, 1, out the country (Cyrop. viii. 2, 12). 
Sheek tes peempoes procession of Cyrus Déiokés has many κατάσκοποι aud 


when he rides out—xai yap αὐτῆς τῆς 
ἐξελάσεως ἡ σεμνότης ἡμῖν δοκεῖ μία τῶν 
ΤῊΣ εἶναι τῶν μεμηχανημένων, τὴν 
ἀρχὴν εὐκαταφρόνητον εἶναι ο- 
ous to the Median Déiokés in Hero- 

otus—Tatra δὲ περὶ ἑωντὸν ἐσέμνυνε 
τῶνδε εἵνεκεν, &C. τι8---ἐμφανίζων δὲ 
καὶ τοῦτο ὅτι περὶ πολλοῦ ἐποιεῖτο, 
μηδένα μήτε φίλον ἀδικεῖν μήτε σύμμαχον, 
ἀλλὰ τὸ δίκαιον ἰσχυρῶς ὁρῶν (Cyrop. 
vill. 1, 26). διοζβε-- -ἣν τὸ δίκαιον 
πυλέσσων χαλεπός (Herod. i. 100). 

yrus provides numerous persons who 
serve to him as eyes and ears through- 


κατήκοοι (Herodot. ἐῤ.). 

1 When the Roman ΘΙΏΡΘΙΟΥ Clau- 
dius sends the young Parthian prince 
Meherdatés, who had been an hostage 
at Rome, to occupy the kingdom which 
the Parthian envoys tendered to him, 
he gives him some good advice, con- 
ceived in the school of Greek and 
Roman politics,—‘‘ Addidit prcepta, 
ut non dominationem ac servos. sed 
rectorem et cives, cogitaret: clemen- 
tiamque ac justitiam, — ignara 
barbaris, 


seret.” 
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indiscriminately, until this monarch established separate divisions 
for each. He extended the Median dominion to the eastern bank 
of the Halys, which river afterwards, by the conquests of the 
Lydian king Croesus, became the boundary between the Lydian 
and Median empires: and he carried on war for six years with 
Alyattés king of Lydia, in consequence of the refusal of the latter 
to give up a band of Scythian Nomads, who, having quitted the 
territory of Kyaxarés in order to escape severities with which 
they were menaced, had sought refuge as suppliants in Lydia. 
The war, indecisive as respects success, was brought to its close by 
a remarkable incident. In the midst of a battle between the 
Median and Lydian armies there happened a total eclipse of the 
| sun, which occasioned equal alarm to both parties, and induced 
them immediately to cease hostilities? The Kilikian prince 
Syennesis and the Babylonian prince Labynétus interposed their 
mediation, and effected a reconciliation between Kyaxarés and 
Alyattés, one of the conditions of which was, that Alyattés gave 
his daughter Aryénis in marriage to Astyagés son of Kyaxarés. 
In this manner began the connexion between the Lydian and 
Median kings which afterwards proved so ruinous to Croesus. 
It is affirmed that the Greek philosopher Thalés foretold this 
eclipse; but we may reasonably consider the supposed predic- 
tion as not less apocryphal than some others ascribed to him, and 
doubt whether at that time any living Greek possessed either 
knowledge or scientific capacity sufficient for such a calculation.* 


1The passage of such Nomadic 
hordes from one government in the 
East to another, has been always, and 
is even down to the present day, a fre- 
> cause of dispute between the 
ifferent governments: they are valu- 
able both as tributaries and as soldiers. 
The Turcoman Ilats (so these Nomadic 
tribes are now called) in the north-east 
of Persia frequently pass backwards 
and forwards, as their convenience 
suits, from the Persian territory to the 
Usbeks of Khiva and Bokhara: wars 
between Persia and Russia have been 
in like manner occasioned by the transit 
of the Dats across the frontier from 
Persia into Georgia: so also the Kurd 
tribes near Mount Zagros have caused 
by their movements quarrels between 
the Persians and the Turks. 
See Morier, Account of the Lliyats 


or Wandering Tribes of Persia, in the 
Journal of the Geographical Society of 
London, 1837, vol. vii. p. 240, and Carl 
Ritter, Erdkunde von Asien, West- 
Asien, Band ii. Abtheilupg ii. Absch- 
nitt ii. sect. 8, p. 387. 

2 Herodot, i. 74—-103. 

3 Compare the analogous case of the 
prediction of the coming olive crop as- 
cribed to Thalés (Aristot. Polit. i. 4. 
δ; Cicero De Divinat. i. 3). Anaxago- 
ras is asserted to have predicted the 
fall of an aérolithe (Aristot. Meteorol. 
i. 7; Pliny, H. N. ii. 58; Plutarch, 
Lysand. c. 5). 

Thalés is said by Herodotus to have 
predicted that the eclipse would take 

lace ‘‘in the year in which it actually 

id occur”—a statement so vague 
that it strengthens the grounds of 
doubt. 


\ 


5& 
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The eclipse itself, and its terrific working upon the minds of the 
combatants, are facts not to be called in question ; though the 
diversity of opinion among chronologists, respecting the date of 


it, is astonishing.’ 


The fondness of the Ionians for 
exhibiting the wisdom of their eminent 
image ea Thalés in conjunction with 

e history of the Lydian kings, may 
be seen further in the story of Thalés 
and Croesus at the river Halys (Herod. 
i. 75)}—a story which Herodotus him- 
self disbelieves. 

1 Consult, for the chronological views 
of these events, Larcher ad Herodot. i. 
74; Volney, Recherches sur I’Histoire 
Ancienne, vol. i. p. 330—355; Mr. Fynes 

inton, Fasti Hellenici, vol. i. p. 418 
(Note ad B.c. 617, 2); Des Vignoles, 
Chronologie de l’'Histoire Sainte, vol. 
ii. p. 245; Ideler, Handbuch der 
Chronologie, vol. i. p. 209. 

No less than eight different dates 
have been assigned by different 
chronologists for this eclipse—the 
most ancient 625 B.c., the most recent 
583 B.c. Volney is for 625 B.c.; Lar- 
cher for 597 B.c.; Des Vignoles for 
585 B.c.; Mr. Clinton for 603 B.c. 
Volney observes, with justice, that the 
eclipse on this occasion ‘“n’est pas 
Vaccessoire, la broderie du fait, mais 
le fait principal lui-méme” (Ὁ. 347): 
the astronomical calculations concern- 
ing the eclipse are therefore by far 
the most poporest items in the chro- 
nological reckoning of this event. 

ee eminent astronomers, Francis 
Baily, Oltmanns, and Ideler, hav 
fixed upon the eclipse of B.c. 610, 
September 30, as the only one fulfilling 
the conditions required by the narra- 
tive. Lastly, in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London for 1853, Professor Airy has 
inserted an elaborate Article “ On the 


calls the i Eclipse of Thalés” (or said 


as 

Baily, Oltmanns, and Idelerhad 
after researches undertaken indepen- 
dently of each other, in fixing on the 
solar eclipse of 610 B.C. as the only one 
within possible limits of time, which 


would satisfy the conditions of Herodo- t 


tus—yet Professor Airy has shown 
strong grounds fot mistrusting the 
lunar data on which they all pro- 


“seen many large 


September 30, which was adopted by 
Baily and Oltmanns, is now thrown 
north even of the Sea of Azof” (p. 193). 
It is certain, as Professor Airy assumes, 
that the battle described by Herodotus 
must have taken place somewhere in 
Asia Minor. 

Thus stands the case about the date 
of this eclipse as determined by high 
authority upon the most correct data 
yet attain Υ 

One interesting sentence I transcribe 
from Professor Airy, because it tends 
to confirm the general fact stated by 
Herodotus, apart from the oa gras 
connected with the date of the eclipse. 
The Professor says, p. 180 :— 

“*Mr. Baily in the first place pointed 
out that only a total —— could satisfy 
the account of Herodotus—and that a 
total eclipse would suffice. He lived to 
witness the total eclipse of 1842, but he 
observed it from the room of a house 
where ipso he could scarcely re- 
mark the general effect of the eclipse. 
I have myself seen two total eclipses 
(those of 1842 and 1851), being on both 
occasions in the open country, and I 
can fully testify to the sudden and 
awful effect of a total eclipse. I have 

jal ecli and 
one annular eclipse concealed by clouds ; 
and I believe that a large body of me 
intent on military movements, woul: 
scarcely have remarked on these occa- 
sions anything unusual. 

If the year 585 B.c. be ised as 
the real date of the total eclipse to 
which Herodotus refers, we shall be 
forced to admit that Herodotus was 
mistaken in representing the battle 
to have taken place in the reign of 
Kyaxarés, who, as far as we can make 
out, died in 595 B.c. The battle must 
have taken place during the Ly, αὶ of 
Astyagés, son of Kyaxares; and Cicero 
(de Divinat. i. 49) distinctly states that 
ἐς δοῦν δα δῆσαι α as 

, while Pliny (H. N. ii. 12 
given tie date of the eclipse as Olvmp. 
48°4, or 585 B.C. 
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It was after this peace with Alyattés, as far as we can make 
out the series of events in Herodotus, that Kyaxarés collected all 
his forces and laid siege to Nineveh, but was obliged to desist by 
the unexpected inroad of the Scythians. Nearly at the same 
time, or somewhat before the time, that Upper Asia giege of 
was desolated by these formidable Nomads, Asia Minor olde αν 
too was overrun by other Nomads—the Cimmerians the Scy- 
—Ardys being then king of Lydia; and the two piansand 
invasions, both spreading extreme disaster, are pre- Tans. 
sented to us as indirectly connected together in the way of cause 
and effect. 

The name Cimmerians appears in the Odyssey—the fable 
describes them as dwelling beyond the ocean-stream, he cimme- 
immersed in darkness and unblest by the rays of Tians. 
Hélios. Of this people as existent we can render no account, for 
they had passed away, or lost there identity and become subject, 
previous to the commencement of trustworthy authorities ; but 
they seem to have been the chief occupants of the Tauric 
Chersonésus (Crimea) and of the territory between that peninsula 
and the river Tyras (Dniester), at the time when the Greeks first 
commenced their permanent settlements on those coasts in the 
seventh century B.c. The numerous localities which bore their 
name, even in the time of Herodotus,! after they had ceased to 
exist as a nation—as well as the tombs of the Cimmerian kings 
then shown near the Tyras—sufficiently attest this fact. There 
is reason to believe that they were (like their conquerors and 
successors the Scythians) a nomadic people, mare-milkers, moving 
about with their tents and herds, suitably to the nature of those 
unbroken steppes which their territory presented, and which 
offered little except herbage in profusion. Strabo tells us? (on 
what authority we do not know) that they, as well as the Tréres 
and other Thracians, had desolated Asia Minor more than once 
before the time of Ardys, and even earlier than Homer. 

The Cimmerians thus belong partly to legend, partly to 
history ; but the Scythians formed for several cen- The gy. 
turies an important section of the Grecian contem- thians. 


1 Herodot. iv. 11—12. Hekatzus Respecting the Cimmerians, consult 
also spoke of a town Κιμμερίς (Strabo, Ukert, Skythien, p. 360 seqq. 


vii. p, 294). : 2 Strabo, i. pp. 6, 59, 61. 
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porary world. Their name, unnoticed by Homer, occurs for the 
first time in the Hesiodic poems. When the Homeric Zeus in 
the Iliad turns his eye away from Troy towards Thrace, he sees, 
besides the Thracians and Mysians, other tribes whose names 
cannot be made out, but whom the poet knows as milk-eaters 
and mare-milkers.1 The same characteristic attributes, coupled 
with that of “having waggons for their dwelling-houses,” appear 
in Hesiod connected with the name of the Scythians.2 The 
navigation of the Greeks into the Euxine gradually became more 
and more frequent, and during the last half of the seventh 
century 8.6. their first settlements on its coasts were established. 
The foundation of Byzantium, as well as of the Pontic Herakleia 
(at a short distance to the east of the Thracian Bosphorus) by the 
Megarians, is assigned to the thirtieth Olympiad, or 658 8.0.8 
The succession of colonies founded by the enterprise of Milesian 
citizens on the western coast of the Euxine seems to fall not very 
long after this date—at least within the following century. 
Istria, Tyras, and Olbia or Borysthenés, were planted respectively 
near the mouths of the three great rivers Danube, Dniester, and 
Bog: Kruni, Odéssus, Tomi, Kallatis, and Apollonia were also 
planted on the south-western or Thracian coast—northward of 
the dangerous land of Salmydéssus, so frequent in wrecks—yet 
south of the Danube.* According to the turn of Grecian religious 
faith, the colonists took out with them the worship of the hero 
Achilles (from whom perhaps the cekist and some of the 
expatriating chiefs professed to be descended), which they esta- 
blished with great solemnity both in the various towns and on the 
small adjoining islands. The earliest proof which we find of 
Scythia, as a territory familiar to Grecian ideas and feeling, is 
found in a fragment of the poet Alkeeus (about B.c. 600), wherein 


1 Homer, Lliad, xiii. 4.— 
. Αὐτὸς δὲ πάλιν τρέπεν ὄσσε 
᾿ φαεινὼ 
Νόσφιν ἐφ᾽ ἐνόν Θρῃκῶν καθορώ- 
μενος 
Μυσῶν τ' ἀγχεμάχων, καὶ ἀγανῶν Ἱππὴη- 
μολγῶν, 
Γλακτοφάγων, 
ἀνθρώπων. 


Compare Strabo, xii. p. 55 
pg Fragm. ὧν Ὅν Markt- 
effel ;- 


᾿Αβίων te, δικαιοτάτων 997 


Γλακτοφάγων εἰς ἴω ἀπήναις οἴκι᾽ 
ἔχοντων . 

ss Δέγυάς τε, ἰδὲ Σκύθας ἱππη- 
μολγούς. 


Strabo, vii. p. 800---802. 
3 Raoul Rochette, Histoire des 
Colonies Grecques, tom. iii. ch. xiv. 

. The dates of these Grecian seti e- 
ments near the Danube are very vague 
and untrustworthy. 

δ, ee Chius, v. 730, Fragm. 
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he addresses Achilles? as “sovereign of Scythia”. There were, 
besides, several other Milesian foundations on or near the 
Tauric Chersonese (Crimea) which brought the Greeks 


Grecian 
into conjunction with the Scythians — Herakleia, sa νυν 
Chersonésus, and Theodosia, on the southern coast ofthe 

Euxine. 


and the south-western corner of the peninsula— 
Pantikapeeum and the Teian colony of Phanagoria (these two on 
the European and Asiatic sides of the Cimmerian Bosphorus 
respectively), and Képi, Herménassa, &c., not far from Phanagoria, 
on the Asiatic coast of the Euxine. Last of all, there was, even 
at the extremity of the Palus Medtis (Sea of Azof), the Grecian 
settlement of Tanais.? All or most of these seem to have been 
founded during the course of the sixth century B.c., though the 
precise dates of most of them cannot be named ; probably several 
of them anterior to the time of the mystic poet Aristeas of 
Prokonnésus, about 540 B.o. His long voyage from the Palus 
Meédtis (Sea of Azof) into the interior of Asia as far as the 
country of the Issédones (described in the poem, now lost, called 
the Arimaspian verses), implies an habitual intercourse between 
Scythians and Greeks which could not well have existed without 
Grecian establishments on the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 

Hekatzeus of Milétus*? appears to have given much geographical 
information respecting the Scythian tribes. But scythiaas 
Herodotus, who personally visited the town of Olbia, described 


by Hero- 
together with the inland regions adjoining to it, and dotus. 


1 Alkeeu: 49, Bergk; 


Fragm. tants, found in the Greek poets, see 
Eustath. aa Dionys. Perieg. ’306— 


Ukert, ang ἐφ se » pp- 15—18, 78 ; though h 
he puts the Ionian colonies in the 


᾿Αχιλλεῦ, ὃ (yas, Schneid.) Σκυθικᾶς 
μέδεις. 


Alkman, somewhat earlier, made men- 
tion of the Issédones (Alkm. . 129, 
Bergk; Steph. = v. "LeajSoves—he 
called peg Assi nee) and of the 
Rhipzan mountains (Fr. 80). 

In the old epic of “Ar tinus, the 
deceased Achilles is transported to an 
— in the λευκὴ νῆσος (see the 

ent of the Aithiopis in Diintzer’s 

Co ection of Epicc. Poet. Greec. p. 15), 

but it may reasonably be doubted 
whether λευκὴ νῆσος in his poem was 
anything but a fancy—not yet localised 
εἰ εἰς ae the iad island off the mouth of 


allusion to the Pontus 
neighbouring inhabi- 


For me vail 
Euxinus and i 


Pontus nearly a century too early, in 
my judgment. 

2 Compare Dr. Clarke’s description 
of the present commerce between 
Taganrock (not far from the ancient 
Greek settlement of Tanais) and the 
grees Ὁ: besides exporting salt- 

rn, leather, &c., in exchange for 
witte s. fruit, &e., it is the great deposit 
of Siberian roductions: from Orenburg 
it receives ow, furs, iron, &c.; t 
is doubtless as old as Herodotus, 
(Clarke’s Travels in Russia, ch. xv. p. 


330.) 

3 Hekatei F ent., Fr, 153, 168, 
ed. Kilausen. ekateus mentioned 
the Issédones abs 168 ; Steph. Byz. v. 
Ἰσσήδονες); both he "and Damastés 


noon to have been familiar with the 
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probably other Grecian settlements in the Euxine (at a time which 
we may presume to have been about 450—440 B.c.)—and whe 
conversed with both Scythians and Greeks competent to give him 
information—has left us far more valuable statements respecting 
the Scythian people, dominion, and manners, as they stood in his 
day. His conception of the Scythians, as well as that of 
Hippokratés, is precise and well-defined—very different from that 
of the later authors, who use the word almost indiscriminately 
to denote all barbarous Nomads. His territory called Scythia isa 
square area, twenty days’ journey or 4000 stadia (somewhat less 
than 500 English miles) in each direction—bounded by the 
Danube (the course of which river he conceives in a direction from 
N.W. to S.E.), the Euxine, and the Palus Mzétis, with the river 
Tanais, on three sides respectively—and on the fourth or north 
side by the nations called Agathyrsi, Neuri, Androphagi, and 
Melanchleni.1 However imperfect his idea of the figure of this 
territory may be found, if we compare it with a good modern 
map, the limits which he gives us are beyond all dispute: from 
the Lower Danube and the mountains eastward of Transylvania 
to the Lower Tanais, the whole area was either occupied by or 
subject to the Scythians. And this name comprised tribes 
differing materially in habits and civilization. The great mass 
of the people who bore it, strictly Nomadic in their habits— 
neither sowing nor planting, but living only on food derived from 
Tribes of animals, especially mare’s milk and cheese—moved 
Scythians. from place to place, carrying their families in waggons 


> say of Aristeas : see carga ὑπ loc. ; 
Dp Z. V. Riche ag, mpare 
Re eT méth. 409, 710, 805. 
alsprallanius als also seems to have spoken 

ποτ Sc in a manner _aowage' 
conformable to Herodotus eee 

p. 550). It does little credit to the dis- 
tol of Strabo that he treats with 
disdain the valuable Scythian chapter 
of Herodotus—arep Ἑλλάνικος καὶ 
Ἡρόδοτος καὶ Ἑὔδοξος κατεφλυά- 
ρησαν ἡμῶν (ib.). 

Μὴ σούς χὰ iv. vee. ᾿Ξ wee Part ΩΣ 
έφηρως Ἄνας ο erodo 
the excellent dissertation of Niebuhr, 
contained in his Kleine Historische 
Schriften, ‘‘ Ueber die Geschichte der 
Skythen, Geten, und Sarmaten,” ten,” ΕΝ 
860, alike instructive as to e 


geography and the history. Also the 
ak Rox ters in Vélcker’s Mythische 

ie, ch. vii.—viii. sect. 23—26, 
reacting me τι Kee nes pve ἐπ! Ὁ 
tions present in 
description of Scythia. 

Herodotus has much in his Scythian 
geography, however, which no comment 
can enable us to understand. Com- 
pared with his predecessors his geo- 

phical conceptions evince t 
Improvement; but we _ shall ve 
occasion, in the course of this history, 
to notice memorable examples 0 
extreme misapprehension in 
distance and 3 in these remote 
regions, common to not only with 
his contemporaries, put also with his 
successors. 
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covered with wicker and leather, themselves always on horseback, 
with their flocks and herds, between the Borysthenés and the 
Palus Medtis. They hardly even reached so far westward as the 
Borysthenés, since a river (not easily identified) which Herodotus 
calls Pantikapés, flowing into the Borysthenés from the eastward, 
formed their boundary. These Nomads were the genuine 
Scythians, possessing the marked attributes of the race, and 
including among their number the Regal Scythians 1—hordes so 
much more populous and more effective in war than the rest, as 
to maintain undisputed ascendency, and to account all other 
Scythians no better than their slaves. It was to these that the 
Scythian kings belonged, by whom the religious and political 
unity of the name was maintained—each horde having its separate 
chief and to a certain extent separate worship and customs, But 
besides these Nomads, there were also agricultural Scythians, 
with fixed abodes, living more or less upon bread, and raising 
corn for exportation, along the banks of the Borysthenés and the 
Hypanis.2, And such had been the influence of the Grecian 
settlement of Olbia, at the mouth of the latter river, in creating 


1 Herod. iv. 17—21, 46—56; Hippo- 
Kratés, De Aére, Locis et Aquis, ὁ. vi. ; 
Aischyl. Prometh. 709 ; Justin, ii. 2. 

It is unnecessary to multiply cita- 
tions respecting Nomadic life, the same 
under such wide differences both of 
time and of latitude—the same with 
the ‘“‘armentarius Afer” of Virgil 
(Georgic. iii. 343) and the ““ campestres 
Scythe” of Horace (Ode iii. 24, 12), 
and the Tartars of the present day; 
see Dr. Clarke’s Travels in Russia, ch. 
xiv. p. 310. 

The fourth book of Herodotus, the 
Tristia and Epistole ex Ponto of Ovid, 
the Toxaris of Lucian (see c. 36, vol. i. 

. 544 Hemst.), and the Inscription of 
Dibia (No. 2058 in Boeckh’s Collection), 
convey a genuine picture of Scythian 
manners as seen by the near observer 
and resident—very different from the 
pleasing fancies of distant poets re- 
specting the innocence of pastoral life. 

e poisoned arrows which Ovid so 
much complains of in the Sarmatians 
and Gete (Trist. iii. 10, 60, among 


other passages, and Lucan, iii. 270), are 
not noticed by Herodotus in the 
Scythians. 


The dominant Golden Horde among 
the Tartars, in the time of Zinghis 
han, has been often spoken of. 


Among the different Arab tribes now 
in Algeria, some are noble, others 
enslaved: the latter habitually, and 
by inheritance, servants of the former, 
following wherever ordered (Tableau 
de la Situation des Etablissemens 
mao en Algérie, p. 393, Paris, Mar. 

2 Ephorus placed the Karpide im- 
mediately north of the Danube (Fragm. 
78, Marx; Skymn. Chius, 102). I agree 
with Niebuhr that this is greg an 
inaccurate reproduction of the Kalli- 
pidze of Herodotus, though Boeckh is 
of different opinion (Introduct. ad 
Inscriptt. Sarmatic., Corpus Inscript. 
part xi. p. 81). The vague and dreamy 
statements of Ephorus, so far as we 
know them from the fragments, con- 
trast unfavourably with the compara- 
tive precision of Herodotus. The latter 
expressly ee the Androphagi 
from the Scythians—é@vos ἐὸν ἴδιον Kai 
οὐδαμῶς Σκυθικόν (iv. 18), whereas, when 
we compare Strabo, vii. p. 302 and 
Sk . Chi. 105—115, we see that 
Ephorus talked of the Androphagi as a 
variety of Scythians—é@vos ἀνδροφάγων 
Σκυθῶν. 

The valuable inscription from Olbia 
(Nr. 2058 Boeckh) recognises Μιξέλληνες 
near that town. 
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new tastes and habits, that two tribes on its western banks, the 
Kallipide and the Alazénes, had become completely accustomed 
both to tillage and to vegetable food, and had in other respects so 
much departed from their Scythian rudeness as to be called 
Hellenic-Scythians, many Greeks being seemingly domiciled 
among them. Northward of the Alazénes lay those called the 
agricultural Scythians, who sowed corn, not for food, but for sale.t 

Such stationary cultivators were doubtless regarded by the 
predominant mass of the Scythians as degenerate 
brethren. Some historians even maintain that they 
belonged to a foreign race, standing to the Scythians 
merely in the relation of subjects*—an hypothesis contradicted 
implicitly, if not directly, by the words of Herodotus, and no way 
necessary in the present case. It is not from them however that 
Herodotus draws his vivid picture of the people, with their 
inhuman rites and repulsive personal features. It is the purely 
Nomadic Scythians whom he depicts, the earliest specimens of 
the Mongolian race (so it seems probable*) known to history, and 


1 Herod. iv. 17. We may illustrate 
this statement of Herodotus by an 
extract from Heber’s journal as cited 
in Dr. Clarke’s Travels, ch. xv. P. 837 : 
—‘*The Nagay Tartars begin the 
west of Marinopol: they cultivate a 
good deal of corn, yet they dislike 

read as an article of food”. 

2 Niebuhr (Dissertat. ut sup. p. 860), 
Boeckh trod. Inscript. ut sup. p. 
110), and Ritter (Vorhalle der Ge- 
schichte, p. 316) advance this opinion. 
But we ought not on this occasion to 
depart from the authority of Hero- 
dotus, whose information respecting 
the people of Scythia, collected by 
himself on the spot, is one of the most 
instructive and precious portions of 
his whole work. He is very careful to 
distinguish what is Scythian from 
what is not. Those tribes which 
Niebuhr (contrary to the sentiment of 
Herodotus) imagines not to be Scythian, 
were the tribes nearest and best known 
to him; probably he had personally 
a τὰ ταὶ since sh know hes he 
went up the river Hypanis as 
high as the Exampezus, four ga 
journey from the sea (iv. 52—81). 

That some portions of the same ἔθνος 
should be ἀροτῆρες, and other portions 
νόμαδες, is far from being without 

el; such was the case with the 


Persians, for example (Herodot. i. 
126), and with the Iberians between 
the oo and the Caspian (Strabo, 


xi. Ἄ: 500). 
ας πω βίων, 
gathyrsus, mus, an és in 

the same genealogy, as os three 
brethren, sons of Héraklés by the 

‘oma pGevos _o-* of the Hylza (iv. 
diotinguleline belt toe Agneta aon 

es e an 

Geléni from Scythians. mesieai ie 

3 Both Niebuhr and Boeckh account 
the ancient Scythians to be of Mon- 
golian race (Niebuhr in the Dissertation 
above-mentioned, Untersuchungen tiber 
die Geschichte der Skythen, Geten und 
Sarmaten, among the Kleine His- 
torische Schriften, p. 362; Boeckh, 
Corpus Inscriptt. Grecarum, Intro- 
ductio ad Inscriptt. Sarmatic. part xi. 
p. 81). Paul Joseph Schafarik, in his 
poarch ge a σέ δὸς —: 
graphy of the ancient people descri 
as tnbabiting northern Europe and 
Asia, arrives at the same result 
(Slavische Alterthiimer, Pag. 1843, vol. 
1. xiii. 6, p. τη 
A striking illustration of this analogy 
of race is noticed by Alexander von 
Humboldt, in speaking of the burial- 
παρε and the funeral obsequies of the 

‘artar Tchinghiz Khan ;— 
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prototypes of the Huns and Bulgarians of later centuries. The 
Sword, in the literal sense of the word, was their chief god1—an 
iron scimitar solemnly elevated upon a wide and lofty platform, 
which was supported on masses of faggots piled underneath—to 
whom sheep, horses, and a portion of their prisoners taken in war 
were offered up in sacrifice. Herodotus treats this sword as the 
image of the god Arés, thus putting an Hellenic interpretation 
upon that which he describes literally as a barbaric rite. The 
scalps and the skins of slain enemies, and sometimes the skull 
formed into a drinking cup, constituted the decoration of a 
Scythian warrior. Whoever had not slain an enemy was excluded 
from participation in the annual festival and bowl of wine pre- 
pared by the chief of each separate horde. The ceremonies which 
took place during the sickness and funeral obsequies of the Scythian 


defined and parted off, appears to me 
inapplicable to any particular case 
wherein the language of the people is 
unknown tous. The nations ccnstitut- 
ing that family have no other point 
of affinity except in the roots and 
structure of their language ; on every 


“Les cruautés lors de la pompe 
fundbre des nds-khans ressemblent 
entigrement ἃ celles que nous trouvons 
décrites par Hérodote (iv. 71) environ 
1700 ans avant la mort de Tchinghiz, et 
65° de longitude plus ἃ l’ouest, chez les 
Scythes du Gerrhus et du Borysthéne”. 2 
(Humboldt, Asie Centrale, vol. i. p, other point there is the widest differ. 
244.) ence. To enable us to affirm that the 

Nevertheless M. Humboldt dissents Massagete, or the Scythians, or the 


from the opinion of Niebuhr and an. 
family, it would be requisite that we 
should know something of their 
language. But the Scythian language 
my be said to be wholly unknown ; 
and the very few words which are 
brought to our knowledge do not 
tend to aid the Indo-European hypo- 
thesis. 

1See the story of the accidental 
discovery of this Scythian sword when 
lost, by Attila the chief of the Huns 

riscus ap. Jornandem de Rebus 

ticis, c. 835, and in Eclog. Legation. 


p. 50). : 

Lucian in the Toxaris (c. 38, vol. ii. 
πῆγες Hemst.) notices the worship of 

e Akinakés or Scimitar by the 
Scythians in plain terms, without 
interposing the idea of the god Arés; 
compare Clemen. Alexand. Protrept. 
p. 25, Syl. Ammianus Marcellinus, in 
speaking of the Alani (xxxi. 2), as well 
as Pomponius Mela (ii. 1) and Solinus 
(c. 20), copy Herodotus. Ammianus is 
more literal in his description of the 
Sarmatian sword-worship (xvii. 12): 
‘*Eductisque mucronibus, quos pro 
numinibus colunt,” ὅσ. 


Boeckh, and considers the Scythians 
of Herodotus to be of Indo-Germanic, 
not of Mongolian race: Klaproth seems 
to reg, δ the same view (see Humboldt, 
Asie Centrale, vol. i. p. 401, and his 
valuable work, Kosmos, p. 491, note 

He assumes it as a certain fact, 
upon what evidence I do not distinctly 
see, that no tribe of Turk or Mongol 
race migrated westward out of Central 
Asia until considerably later than the 
time of Herodotus. To make out such 
a negative, seems to me impossible: 


and the marks of ethnographical 
analogy, so far as they go, decidedly 
favour the opinion of Nie Ukert 


also (Skythien, a 266—280) controverts 
the opinion of Niebuhr. 

At the same time it must be granted 
that these marks are not very con- 
clusive, and that many Nomadic 
hordes, whom no one would refer to 
the same race, may yet have exhibited 
an cre of manners and characteris- 
tics to that between the Scythians 
and Mongols. 

The principle upon which the Indo- 
European family of the human race is 


Alani, belonged to the Indo-Euro 
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kings (who were buried at Gerrhi at the extreme point to which 
navigation extended up the Borysthenés) partook of the same 
sanguinary disposition. It was the Scythian practice to put out 
the eyes of all their slaves. The awkwardness of the Scythian 
frame, often overloaded with fat, together with extreme dirt of 
body and absence of all discriminating feature between one man 
and another, complete the brutish portrait. Mare’s milk (with 
cheese made from it) seems to have been their chief luxury, and 
probably served the same purpose of procuring the intoxicating 
drink called kumiss, as at present among the Bashkirs and the 
Kalmucks.? 

If the habits of the Scythians were such as to create in the near 
observer no other feeling than repugnance, their force at least 


: inspired terror. They appeared in the eyes of Thucy- 
formidable didés so numerous and 50 formidable, that he pro- 
bersand nounces them irresistible, if they could but unite, by 
courage. 


any other nation within his knowledge. Herodotus, - 
too, conceived the same idea of a race among whom every man 
was a warrior and a practised horse-bowman, and who were 
placed by their mode of life out of all reach of an enemy’s 
attack. Moreover, Herodotus does not speak meanly of their 
intelligence, contrasting them in favourable terms with the general 
stupidity of the other nations bordering on the Euxine. In this 
respect Thucydidés seems to differ from him. 

On the east, the Scythians of the time of Herodotus were 
separated only by the river Tanais from the Sarmatians, who 
occupied the territory for several days’ journey north-east of the 
Palus Mzédtis: on the south they were divided by the Danube 
from the section of Thracians called Getz. Both these nations 
were Nomadic, analogous to the Scythians in habits, military 


1 Herodot. iv. 83—62, 71—75; Sopho- 
klés, nomaus—ap. Athene. ix. p. 410; 

ippokratés, De Aére, Locis et Aquis, 
ch. vi. s. 91—99, &c. 

It is seldom that we obtain, in re- 
ference to the modes of life of an 
ancient population, two such excellent 
witnesses as Herodotus and Hippo- 
kratés about the Scythians. 

=e tés was accustomed to 
see the naked figure in its highest 

ection at the Grecian —: 
ence perhaps he is led to dwell more 


of the Scythians. 
2 See Pallas, Reise durch Russland, 
and Dr. Clarke, Travels in Russia, ch. 


xii. p. 238. 

3 Thucyd. ii. 95 ; Herodot. ii. 46—47 : 
his idea of the formidable power of the 
Scythians seems also to be implied in 
his expression (c. 81), καὶ dAéyous, ὡς 
Σκύθας εἶναι. 

Herodotus holds the same dangenee 
about the Thracians, however,as Thucy- 
didés about the irresistible, 
if they could but act with union (vy, 


emphatically on the corporeal defects 3), 
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efficiency, and fierceness. Indeed Herodotus and Hippokratés 
distinctly intimate that the Sarmatians were nothing but a branch 
of Scythians,! speaking a Scythian dialect, and dis- 
tinguished from their neighbours on the other side of 
the Tanais chiefly by this peculiarity—that the women among 
them were warriors hardly less daring and expert than the men. 
This attribute of Sarmatian women, as a matter of fact, is well 
attested—though Herodotus has thrown over it an air of suspicion 
not properly belonging to it, by his explanatory genealogical 
mythe, deducing the Sarmatians from a mixed breed between the 
Scythians and the Amazons. 

The wide extent of steppe eastward and north-eastward of the 
Tanais, between the Ural mountains and the Caspian, and beyond 
the possessions of the Sarmatians, was traversed by 


Sarmatians. 


Grecian traders, even to a good distanee in the direction μὲξ pes ‘ 
of the Altai mountains—the rich produce of gold, both ofthe Fa. 


in Altai and Ural, being the great temptation. First 
(according to Herodotus) came the indigenous Nomadic nation 
called Budini, who dwelt to the northward of the Sarmatians,? 


1 The testimony of Herodotus to this 
effect (iv. 110—117) seems clear and 

sitive, cially as to the language. 
Hippokratés also calls the Sauromatz 
ἔθνος Σκυθικόν (θυ Aére, Locis et Aquis, 
c. Vi, sect. 89, Petersen). 

I cannot think that there is any 
sufficient ground for the marked ethni- 
cal distinction which several authors 
draw (contrary to Herodotus) between 
the Scythians and the Sarmatians. 
Boeckh considers the latter to be of 
Median or Persian origin, but to be also 


there any trace of inquiries made in o1 
near the actual spot from neighbours 
and competent informants, such as we 
find in Herodotus. And the chapter in 
Diodérus, on which both Boeckh and 
Schafarik lay especial stress, is one of 
the least trustworthy in the whole 
book. To believe in the existence of 
Scythian kings who reigned over all 
Asia from the Eastern Ocean to the 
Caspian, and sent out large colonies of 
Medians and Assyrians, is surely im- 
possible ; and Wesseling speaks much 


the progenitors of the modern Sclavo- 
nian family: ‘‘Sarmate, Slavorum 
haud dubie parentes” (Introduct. ad 
Inscr. Sarmatic., Corp. Insc., part xi. p. 
83). Many other authors have shared 
this opinion, which identifies the Sarma- 
tians with the Slavi; but Paul Joseph 
Schafarik (Slavische Alterthtimer, vol. 
i. c, 16) has given powerful reasons 
against it. 

Nevertheless Schafarik admits the 
Sarmatians to be of Median origin, and 
radically distinct from the Scythians. 
But the es which are quoted to 
prove this point from Diodérus (ii. 43), 
from Mela (i. 19), and from Pliny (H. 
N. vi. 7), regs to me of much less 
authority than the assertion of Hero- 
dotus. In none of.these authors is 


within the truth when he says, ‘‘ Verum 
hec dubia admodum atque incerta”. 
7 is remarkable to see — treatin, 
is passage as conclusive agains 
Herodotus and MHippokratés. M. 
Boeckh has also given a copious analy- 
sis of the names found in the Greek 
erg are from Scythian, Sarmatian 
and Meotic localities (Introduct. ad 
Inscripp. Sarmatic.), and he endeavours 
to establish an analogy between the 
two latter classes and Median names. 
But the analogy holds just as much 
with regard to the Scythian names. 
2The locality which Herodotus 
assigns to the Budini creates difficulty. 
According to his own statement, it 
would seem that they ought to be near 
to the Neuri (iy. 105), and so in fact 
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and among whom were established a colony of Pontic Greeks 
intermixed with natives and called Geléni: these latter inhabited 
a spacious town, built entirely of wood. Beyond the Budini 
eastward dwelt the Thyssagete and the Jurke, tribes of hunters, 
and even a body of Scythians who had migrated from the terri- 
tories of the Regal Scythians. The Issédones were the eastern- 
most people respecting whom any definite information reached 
the Greeks ; beyond them we find nothing but fable’—the one- 
eyed Arimaspians, the gold-guarding Grypes or Griffins, and the 
bald-headed Argippzi. It is impossible to fix with precision 
the geography of these different tribes, or to do more than com- 
prehend approximately their local bearings and relations to 


each other. 


But the best known of all is the situation of the Tauri 


Ptolemy places them (v. 9) near about 
Volhynia and the sources of the 
Thea der Griech. 
nnert (Geographie der Gri 
und Rémer, Geographic der Erde, v. 
iv. p. 188) conceives the Budini to be a 
Teutonic tribe; but Paul Joseph 
Schafarik (Slavische Alterthiimer, i. 
10, p. 185—195) has shown more 
sible grounds for believing both them 
and the Neuri to be of Slavic family. 
It seems that the names Budini and 
Neuri are traceable to Slavic roots ; 
that the wooden town described by 
Herodotus in the midst of the Budini 
is an exact parallel of the primitive 
Slavic towns, down even to the twelfth 
century ; and that the description of 
the country around, with its woods 
and marshes containing beavers, otters, 
&c., harmonises better with Southern 
Poland and ia than with the 
neighbourhood of the Ural mountains. 
From the colour ascribed to the Budini, 
no certain inference can be drawn: 
te os τε πᾶν ἰσχυρῶς ἐστι καὶ πυῤῥόν 


lau- 


iv. 108). Mannert construes it in 
avour of Teutonic family, Schafarik in 
favour of Slavic; and it is to be re- 
marked, that Hippokratés talks of the 
oe y as extremely πυῤῥοί 
(De Aére, is et Aquis, c. vi. : com- 
pare Aristot. Problem. xxxviii. 2). 
These reasonings are plausible ; = 
we can hardly venture to alter the 
—_ of the Budini as Herodotus 
ibes it, eastward of the Tanais. 
For he states in the most explicit 


both by Scythian and by Grecian 
traders, and that all the nations in 
the way to it are known (iv. 24): 
μέχρι μὲν τούτων πολλὴ περιφάνεια τῆς 
χώρης ἐστι καὶ τῶν ἔμπροσθεν ἐθνέων" 
καὶ γὰρ gov τινὲς ἀπικνέονται ἐς 
αὐτοὺς, τῶν οὐ χαλεπόν ἐστι πυθέσθαι, 
καὶ Ἑλλήνων τῶν ἐκ Βορυσθένεός τε ἐμ- 
mopiov, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων Ποντικῶν ἐμ- 
πορίων. These Greek and Scythian 
traders, in their journey from the 
Pontic seaports into the interior, em- 
ployed seven different languages and 
as many interpreters. 

Volcker thinks that Herodotus or 
with the Volga (Mythische Geographic. 
wi e Volga e 6, 
sect. 24, p. 190), pong Bate ἐς the 
higher parts of the latter belonged to 
the former : a mistake not unnatural, 
since the two rivers approach pretty 
near to each other at one particular 

int, and since the lower parts of the 

olga, together with the northern 
shore of the Caspian, where its em- 
bouchure is situated, appear to have 
been little visited and almost unknown 


the persuasion, so 


ian. 


marks on the tract laid down by 
Herodotus from the Tanais to the 
Argippzi (Asie Centrale, vol. i. p. 390 


manner that the route as far as the —400). 


Argipp2i is thoroughly known, traversed 


00) 
1 Herodot. iv. 80. 
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(perhaps a remnant of the expelled Cimmerians), who dwelt in 
the southern portion of the Tauric Chersonésus (or , 55, ἂς 
Crimea), and whoimmolated human sacrifices to their Crimea— 
native virgin goddess—identified by the Greeks with Msssete. 
Artemis, and serving as a basis for the affecting legend of Iphi- 
geneia. The Tauriare distinguished by Herodotus from Scythians,’ 
but their manners and state of civilization seem to have been very 
analogous. It appears also that the powerful and numerous 
Massagetee, who dwelt in Asia on the plains eastward of the 
Caspian and southward of the Issédones, were so analogous to the 
Scythians as to be reckoned as members of the same race by many 
of the contemporaries of Herodotus.? 

This short enumeration of the various tribes near the Euxine 
and the Caspian, as well as we can make them out, yyyasion of 
from the seventh to the fifth century B.c., is necessary Asia by 
for the comprehension of that double invasion of i a 
Scythians and Cimmerians which laid waste Asia ™#™* 
between 630 and 610 B.c. We are not to expect from Herodotus, 
born a century and a half afterwards, any very clear explanations 
of this event, nor were all his informants unanimous respecting 
the causes which brought it about. But it is a fact perfectly 
within the range of historical analogy, that accidental aggregations 
of number, development of aggressive spirit, or failure in the 
means of subsistence, among the Nomadic tribes of the Asiatic 
plains, have brought on the civilised nations of Southern Europe 
calamitous invasions of which the primary moving cause was 
remote and unknown. Sometimes a weaker tribe, flying before 
a stronger, has been in this manner precipitated upon the territory 
of a richer and less military population, so that an impulse 
originating in the distant plains of Central Tartary has been 
propagated until it reached the southern extremity of Europe, 
through successive intermediate tribes—a pheenomenon especially 
exhibited during the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian 
era, in the declining years of the Roman empire. A pressure so 


1 Herodot. iv. 99—101, Dionysius 2 Herodot. i. 202. Strabo compares 
Periégétés seems to identify Cimme- the inroads of the Sak, which was 
rians and Tauri (v. 168: compare v. the name applied by the Persians to 
680, where the Cimmerians are placed the Scythians, to those of the Cim- 
on the Asiatic side of the Cimmerian merians and the Tréres (xi. p. 511— 
Bosphorus. adjacent to the Sindi). 512). 
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transmitted onward is said to have brought down the Cimmerians 
* and Scythians upon the more southerly regions of Asia. The 
most ancient story in explanation of this incident seems to have 
been contained in the epic poem (now lost) called Arimaspia, of 
the mystic Aristeas of Prokonnésus, composed apparently about 
540 B.c, This poet, under the inspiration of Apollo, undertook 
a pilgrimage to visit the sacred Hyperboreans (especial votaries 
of that god) in their elysium beyond the Rhipzan mountains ; 
but he did not reach farther than the Issédones. According to 
him, the movement, whereby the Cimmerians had been expelled 
from their possessions on the Euxine Sea, began with the Grypes 
or Griffins in the extreme north—the sacred character of the 
Hyperboreans beyond was incompatible with aggression or blood- 
shed. The Grypes invaded the Arimaspians, who on their part 
assailed their neighbours the Issédones.2 These latter moved 
southward or westward and drove the Scythians across the 
Tanais; while the Scythians, carried forward by this onset, 
expelled the Cimmerians from their territories along the Palus 
Metis and the Euxine. 

We see thus that Aristeas referred the attack of the Scythians 
οὐ, ὅρος the Cimmerians to a distant impulse proceeding 
driven out in the first instance from the Grypes or Griffins. But 
patie Herodotus had heard it explained in another way 
by the which he seems to think more correct—the Scythians, 
io) “ga originally occupants of Asia, or the regions east of the 
Caspian, had been driven across the Araxés, in consequence of an 
unsuccessful war with the Massagete, and precipitated upon the 
Cimmerians in Europe.® 

When the Scythian host approached, the Cimmerians were not 
agreed among themselves whether to resist or retire. The majority 
of the people were dismayed and wished to evacuate the territory, 
while the kings of the different tribes resolved to fight and perish 
at home. Those who were animated with such fierce despair 
divided themselves along with the kings into two equal bodies, 
and perished by each other’s hands near the river Tyras, where 
the sepulchres of the kings were yet shown in the time of 


1 peroret. iv. 18, φοιβολαμπτὸς 8 Herodot. iv. 11, ᾿Ἐστὶ δὲ καὶ ἄλλος 


were λό ὧδε; ᾿ 
3 Herodot. iv. 13, pris snes τῷ μάλιστα λεγομένῳ 
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Herodotus.1 The mass of the Cimmerians fled and abandoned 
their country to the Scythians ; who, however, not content with 
the possession of the country, followed the fugitives across the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus from west to east, under the command of 
their prince Madyés son of Protothyés, The Cimmerians, coast- 
ing along the east of the Euxine Sea and passing to the west of 
Mount Caucasus, made their way first into Kolchis, and next into 
Asia Minor, where they established themselves on the peninsula 
on the northern coast, near the site of the subsequent Grecian city 
of Sindpé. But the Scythian pursuers, mistaking the course 
taken by the fugitives, followed the more circuitous route east of 
Mount Caucasus near to the Caspian Sea ;? which brought them, 
not into Asia Minor, but into Media. Both Asia Minor and 
Media became thus exposed nearly at the same time to the 
ravages of northern Nomads. 

These two stories, representing the belief of Herodotus and 
Aristeas, involve the assumption that the Scythians were 
comparatively recent immigrants into the territory between the 
Ister and the Palus Meéotis. But the legends of the Scythians 
themselves, as well as those of the Pontic Greeks, imply the 
contrary of this assumption; and describe the Scythians as 
primitive and indigenous inhabitants of the country. Both 
legends are so framed as to explain a triple division, which 
probably may have prevailed, of the Scythian aggregate 
nationality, traced up to three heroic brothers: both also agree 
in awarding the predominance to the youngest brother of the 
three,® though, in other respects, the names and incidents of the 
two are altogether different. The Scythians called themselves 
Skoloti. 

Such material differences, in the various accounts given to 
Herodotus of the Scythian and Cimmerian invasions _. 
of Asia, are by no means wonderful, seeing that nearly ea ag _ 
two centuries had elapsed between that event and his partative of 


visit to the Pontus. That the Cimmerians (perhaps 


1 Herodot. iv. 11. bd — near Pye One eae pe 

A e Gokla, an e Tuka—assert for 

3 Herodot. iv. 1-12, themselves a legendary genealogy de- 

3 Herodot. iv. 5—9. At this day, duced from three brothers (Frazer, 

the three great tribes of the Nomadic Narrative of a Journey in Khorasan, 
Turcomans on the north-eastern border p. 258). 


* 
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the northernmost portion of the great Thracian name and conter- 
minous with the Getz on the Danube) were the previous tenants 
of much of the territory between the Ister and the Palus Mzétis, 
and that they were expelled in the seventh century B.c. by the 
Scythians, we may follow Herodotus in believing. But Niebuhr 
has shown that there is great intrinsic improbability in his 
narrative of the march of the Cimmerians into Asia Minor, and 
in the pursuit of these fugitives by the Scythians. That the 
latter would pursue at all, when an extensive territory was 
abandoned to them without resistance, is hardly supposable : 
that they would pursue and mistake their way, is still more 
difficult to believe : nor can we overlook the great difficulties of 
the road and the Caucasian passes, in the route ascribed to the 
Cimmerians.!_ Niebuhr supposes the latter to have marched into 
Asia Minor by the western side of the Euxine and across the 
Thracian Bosphorus, after having been defeated in a decisive 
battle by the Scythians near the river Tyras, where their last 
kings fell and were interred? Though this is both an easier 
route, and more in accordance with the analogy of other 
occupants expelled from the same territory, we must, in the - 
absence of positive evidence, treat the point as unauthenticated. 
The inroad of the Cimmerians into Asia Minor was doubtless 
connected with their expulsion from the northern coast of the 
Euxine by the Scythians, but we may well doubt whether it was 
at all connected (as Herodotus had been told that it was) with 
the invasion of Media by the Scythians, except as happening near 


1 Read the description of the diffi- 
cult escape of Mithridates Eupator, 
with a mere handful of men, from 


Pontus to Bosphorus by this route, (P 


between the western edge of Cancasus 
and the Euxine (Strabo, xi. p. 495— 
496)—} τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν καὶ Ζυγῶν Kai  νιό- 
χων παραλία---Δ}} piratical and barba- 
rous tribes—rjj wapadi¢ χαλεπῶς ἥει, τὰ 
πολλὰ ἐμβαίνων ἐπὶ τὴν θάλασσαν: : 
compare Plutarch, Pompeius, c. 84. 
Pompey thought the route unfit for 
his march. 

To suppose the Cimmerian tribes 
with their waggons passing along such 
a track would require strong positive 
evidence. According to Ptolemy, how- 
ever, there were two passes over the 
range of Caucasus—the casian or 


Albanian gates, near Derbend and the 
Caspian, and the Sarmatian gates 
considerably more to the sl ie 
tolemy, Geogr. v. 9; Forbiger, 
Handbuch der Alten Geographie, vol. 
ii. sect. 56, p. 55). It is not impossible 
that the Cimmerians may have fol- 
lowed the westernmost, and the 
Scythians the easternm: of 
two passes; but the whole story is 
certainly very improbable. 

2See Niebuhr's Dissertation above 
referred to, p. 366—367. A reason for 
supposing that the Cimmerians came 
into Asia Minor from the west and not 
from the east is, that we find them so 
much confounded with the Thracian 
Tréres, indicati i 


Ἵ Ἑ dicating seemingly a joint 
invasion, 
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about the same time. The same great evolution of Scythian 
power, or propulsion by other tribes behind, may have occasioned 
both events,—brought about by different bodies of Scythians, but 
nearly contemporaneous. 

Herodotus tells us two facts respecting the Cimmerian 
immigrants into Asia Minor. They committed | oians 
destructive, though transient, ravages in many parts in Asia 
of Paphlagonia, Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia—and they ™™™ 
occupied permanently the northern peninsula,! whereon the 
Greek city of Sindpé was afterwards planted. Had the elegies of 
the contemporary Ephesian poet Kallinus been preserved, we 
should have known better how to appreciate these trying times. 
He strove to keep alive the energy of his countrymen against 
the formidable invaders. From later authors (who probably had 


1 Herodot. i. 6—15; iv. 12. φαίνον- 
ται δὲ ot Κιμμέριοι, φεύγοντες ἐς τὴν 
᾿Ασέην τοὺς Σκύθας, καὶ τὴν Χερσόνησον 
κτίσαντες, ἐν τῇ νῦν Σινώπη πόλις 
Ἑλλὰς οἴκισται. 

2Kallinus, Fragment. 2, 8, ed. 
Bergk. Νῦν δ᾽ ἐπὶ Κιμμερίων στρατὸς 
ἔρχεται ὀβριμοέργων (Strabo, xiii. Ῥ. 
627: xiv. 633—647). O. Miiller (His- 
tory of the Literature of Ancient 
Greece, ch. x. s. 4) and Mr. Clinton 
(Fasti Hellenici, B.c. 716—635) may be 
consulted about the obscure chrono- 
logy of these events. The Scythico- 
Cimmerian invasion of Asia, to which 
Herodotus alludes, appears fixed for 
some date in the reign of Ardys the 
Lydian, 640—629 B.c., and may stand 
for 635 B.C., as Mr. Clinton puts it. Ο. 
Miiller is right, I think, in stating that 
the f ent of the poet Kallinus 
above cited alludes to this invasion ; 
for the seproniaee of Mr. Clinton that 
Kallinus here alludes to an invasion 
past and not present, appears to be 
excluded by the word νῦν. Mr. Clinton 
places both Kallinus and Archilochus 
(in my judgment) half a century too 
high ; for I agree with O. Miiller in 
disbelieving the story told by Pliny 
of the picture sold by Bularchus to 
Kandaulés. O, Miiller follows Strabo 
(i. p. 61) in calling Madys a Cimmerian 
prince who drove the Tréres out of 
Asia Minor; whereas Herodotus men- 
tions him as the Scythian prince who 
drove the Cimmerians out of their own 
territory into Asia Minor (i. 103). 

The chronology of Herodotus is 
intelligible and consistent with itself : 


that of Strabo we cannot settle, when 
he speaks of many different invasions. 
Nor does his language give us the 
smallest reason to suppose that he 
was in possession of any means of 
determining dates for these early times 
—nothing at all calculated to justify 
the positive chronology which Mr. 
Clinton deduces from him: compare 
Fasti Hellenici, B.c. 635, 629, 617. 
Strabo says, after affirming that 
Homer knew both the name and the 
reality of the Cimmerians (i. p. 6 ; iii. 
p. 149)—xai yap καθ᾽ Ὅμηρον, } πρὸ 
αὐτοῦ μικρὸν, λέγουσι τὴν τῶν Κιμμε- 
ρίων ἔφοδον γενέσθαι τὴν μέχρι τῆς 
Αἰολίδος καὶ τῆς ᾿Ιωνίας---““ which places 
the first appearance of the Cimmerians 
in Asia Minor a century at least before 
the Olympiad of Corcebus” (says Mr. 
Clinton). But what means could 
Strabo have had to chronologise 
events as happening at or a little before 
the time of Homer? No date in the 
Grecian world was so contested, or so 
indeterminable, as the time of Homer: 
nor will it do to reason, as Mr. Clinton 
does, i.e. to take the latest date fixed 
for Homer among many, and then to 
say that the invasion of the Cimmerians 
must be at least B.C. 876: thus assuming 
it as a certainty that whether the date 
of Homer be a century earlier or later, 
the invasion of the Cimmerians must 
be made to fit it. When Strabo em- 
ploys such untrustworthy chronological 
standards, he only shows us (what 
everything else confirms) that there 
existed no tests of any value for events 
of that early date in the Grecian world. 
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these poems before them) we learn that the Cimmerian host, 
having occupied the Lydian chief town Sardis (its inaccessible 
acropolis defied them), poured with their waggons into the fertile 
valley of the Kaister, took and sacked Magnésia on the Meander, 
and even threatened the temple of Artemis at Ephesus. But 
the goddess so well protected her own town and sanctuary,! that 


Mr. Clinton announces this ante- 
Homeric calculation as a chronological 
certainty : “‘The Cimmerians first ap- 
peared in Asia Minor about a century 
before B.C. 776. An irruption is re- 
corded in B.C. 782. Their last i 
was in B.C. 635. The settlement of 
Ambrén (the Milesian, at Sindpé) may 
be p at about B.C. 782, twenty-six 
years before the zra assigned to (the 
en or Sindpic settlement of) 


On what authority does Mr. Clinton 
assert that a Cimmerian irruption was 
ae in B.C. ΤΕΣ ? Simply hcp 

ollowing passage o: us, which he 
cites at B.C. 635 :—“‘ Anno ante urbem 
conditam tricesimo—Tunc etiam Ama- 
zonum gentis et Cimmeriorum in Asiam 
repentinus incursus plurimum diu late- 
ue vastationem et stragem intulit”. 
f this authority of Orosius is to be 
trusted, we ought to say that the inva- 
sion of the Amazons was a recorded fact. 
To treat a fact mentioned in Orosius 
(an author of the fourth century after 
Christ) and referred to B.C. 782, as a 
recorded fact, confounds the most im- 
portant boundary-lines in rd to the 
appreciation of historical evidence. 
fixing the Cimmerian invasion of 
Asia at 782 B.c., Mr. Clinton has the 
statement of Orosius, whatever it may 
be worth, to rest upon; but in fixing 
the settlement of Ambrén the Milesian 


: pezus is 
said to have been a colony from Sinépé; 
and Mr. Clinton therefore is anxious 
to find some date for the foundation of 
Sinépé anterior to 756 B.c.; but there 
is nothing to warrant him in selecting 
782 B.C., rather than any other year. 
In my judgment, the establishment 
of any Miles:an colony in the Euxine 
at so early a date as 756 B.C. is highly 
improbable: and when we find that 
the same Eusebius fixes the foundation 
of Sindpé (the metropolis of Trapezus) 
as low down as 629 B.c., this is an 
argument with me for believing that 


the date which he assigns to Trapezus 
is by far too early. Mr. Clinton treats 
the date which Eusebius to 
Tra as certain, and infers from it 
that the date which the same author 
assigns to Sinépé is 130 years later than 
the reality: I reverse the inference, 
considering the date which he assigns 
to Sinépé as the more trustworthy of 
the two, and deducing the conclusion, 
that the date which he gives for Tra- 
pezus is 130 years at least earlier 
the reality. ᾿ 

On all grounds, the authority of the 
chronologists is greater with to 
the later of the two periods than to the 
earlier, and there is besides the ad- 


ditional es arising out of what 
isa suitable date for Milesian settle- 
ment. To which I will add, that 


Herodotus places the settlement of 
the Cimmerians near ‘that spo 
where Sindépé is now settled,” in the 
reign of Ardys, soon after 635 B.C. 
Sinépé was therefore not founded at 
the time when the Cimmerians went 


Kallimachus, 


- « « ἠλαίνων ἀλαπάζεμεν ἠπείλησε 
(Ἐφεσον) : 
Λύγδαμις ὑβριστὴς, ἐπὶ δὲ στρατὸν ἑππη- 
μόλγων 

ρίων, ψαμάθῳ ἴσον, οἵ ῥα 
παρ᾽ αὐτὸν 

Κεκλίμενοι ναίουσι βοὸς πόρον Ἴνα- 


Ἤγαγε Κι 


Sa ee ee ee te ie Rye 

A δειλὸς βασιλέων ὅσον ἥλιτεν" ov yap 
ἔμελλε 

Οὔτ᾽ αὐτὸς Σκυθίηνδε παλίμπετες, οὔτε 
τις ἄλλος 

Ὅσσων ἐν λειμῶνι Καύστρίῳ ἧσαν 


αι. 
ἊΨ ἀπονοστήσειν. cite 
In the explanation of the proverb 
Σκυθῶν ἐρημία, allusion is e toa 


sudden panic and — of Scythians 
from Ephesus ey Me ius, v. Σκυθῶν 
épyuia}—probably this must refer to 
some story of interference on the part 
of Artemis to protect the town against 
these Cimmerians. The confusion 
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Lygdamis the leader of the Cimmerians, whose name marks 
him for a Greek, after a season of prosperous depredation in 
Lydia and Ionia, conducting his host into the mountainous 
regions of Kilikia, was there overwhelmed and slain. Though 
these marauders perished, the Cimmerian settlers in the territory 
near Sindpé remained: and Ambrén, the first Milesian cekist 
who tried to colonise that spot, was slain by them, if we may 
believe Skymnus. They are not mentioned afterwards, but it 
seems not unreasonable to believe that they appear under the 
name of the Chalybes, whom Herodotus mentions along that 
coast between the Mariandynians and Paphlagonians, and whom 
Mela notices as adjacent to Sindpé and Amisus.! Other authors 
place the Chalybes, on several different points, more to the east, 
though along the same parallel of latitude—between the 
Mosyneeki and Tibaréni—near the river Therméd6n—and on the 
northern boundary of Armenia, near the sources of the Araxés ; 
but Herodotus and Mela recognise Chalybes westward of the 
river Halys and the Paphlagonians, near to Sindpé. These 
Chalybes were brave mountaineers, though savage in manners ; 
distinguished as producers and workers of the iron which their 
mountains afforded. In the conceptions of the Greeks, as 
manifested in a variety of fabulous notices, they are plainly 
connected with Scythians or Cimmerians; whence it seems 
probable that this connexion was present to the mind of 
Herodotus in regard to the inland population near Sin6pé.? 
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between Cimmerians and Scythians is 
very frequent. 

Herodot. i. 28; Mela, ἢ. 19, 9; 

n. Chi. Fragm. 207. 

The ten thousand Greeks in their 
homeward march passed through a 
people called Chalybes between Ar- 
menia and the town of Trapezus, and 
also again after eight days’ march 
westerly from Trapezus, between the 
Tibaréni and Mosyneeki: compare 
Xenophon, Anabas. iv. 7, 15; v. 5, 1; 
probably different sections of the same 
people. The last-mentioned Chalybes 
seem to have been the best known, 
from their iron works, and their greater 
vicinity to the Greek ports: Ephorus 
recognised them (see Ephori I'ragm. 
80—82, ed. Marx); whether he knew 
of the more easterly Chalybes, north 
of Armenia, is less certain: so also 


Dionysius Periégétés, v. 768; compare 
Eustathius ad loc, 

The idea which prevailed among an- 
cient writers, of a connexion between 
the Chalybes in these regions and the 
Scythians or Cimmerians (XdAvfes 
Σκυθῶν ἄποικος, Zschyl. Sept. adv. The- 
bas, 729; and Hesiod. ap. Clemen. 
Alex. Str. i. p. 132), and of which the 
supposed residence of the Amazons on 
the river Therméddén seems to be one 
of the manifestations, is discussed in 
Hoeck, Kreta, book i. p. 294—305; 
and Mannert, Geographie der Grie- 
chen und Romer, vi. 2, p. 408—416: 
compare Stephan. Byz. v. Χάλυβες. 
Mannert believes in an early Scythian 
rig Sapa into these regions. The 
Ten Thousand Greeks passed through 
the territory of a people called Sky- 
thini, immediately bordering on the 
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Herodotus seems to have conceived only one invasion of Asia 
by the Cimmerians, during the reign of Ardys in Lydia. Ardys 
was succeeded by his son Sadyattés, who reigned twelve years ; 
and it was Alyattés, son and successor of Sadyattés (according to 
Herodotus), who expelled the Cimmerians from Asia! But 
Strabo seems to speak of several invasions, in which the Tréres, 
a Thracian tribe, were concerned, and which are not clearly 
discriminated ; while Kallisthenés affirmed that Sardis had been 
taken by the Tréres and Lykians. We see only that a large and 
fair portion of Asia Minor was for much of this seventh century 
B.C. in possession of these destroying Nomads, who while on the 
one hand they afflicted the Ionic Greeks, on the other hand 
indirectly befriended them by retarding the growth of the Lydian 
monarchy. 

The invasion of Upper Asia by the Scythians appears to have 
Scythiang been nearly simultaneous with that of Asia Minor 
are by the Cimmerians, but more ruinous and longer 

protracted. The Median king Kyaxarés, called away 
from the siege of Nineveh to oppose them, was totally defeated ; 
and the Scythians became full masters of the country. They 
spread themselves over the whole of Upper Asia, as far as 
Palestine and the borders of Egypt, where Psammetichus the 
Egyptian king met them and only redeemed his kingdom from 
invasion by prayers and costly presents. In their return a 
detachment of them sacked the temple of Aphrodité at Askalon ; 
an act of sacrilege which the goddess avenged both upon the 
plunderers and their descendants, to the third and fourth 
generation. Twenty-eight years did their dominion in Upper 
Asia continue,’ with intolerable cruelty and oppression ; until 
at length Kyaxarés and the Medes found means to entrap the 


pom re Bond bai ie = vo 1 Herodot. i. 15, 16. 
some identify wi e πὸ o ἣ : . = = 
Strabo (xi. 511) occupied ( ding to : raat xi. p. 511: xii. p. 552; xiii. 
that geographer) by invaders from ‘The poet Kallinus mentioned both 
eee oe Cimmerians and Tréres (Fr. 2 8, ed 
It seems that Sindpé was one of the porok- Strabo, xiv Pp 633—647). see ἃ 
most considerable p for the ex- Bk; = teres ᾿ 
ort of the iron used in Greece; the 3 Herodot. i. 105. ΤῊΘ account given 
indpic as well as the Chalybdic (or by Herodotus of the punishment in- 
Chalybic) iron had a special.reputation fiicted by the offended Aphrodité on 
neg ey Byz. v. Λακεδαίμων). the Scythian lunderers, and on their 
About the Chalybes, compare Ukert, children’s dren down to his time, 
Skythien, p. 521—523. becomes especially interesting when 
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chiefs into a banquet, and slew them in the hour of intoxication. 
The Scythian host once expelled, the Medes resumed their empire. 
Herodotus tells us that these Scythians returned to the Tauric 
Chersonese, where they found that during their long absence, 
their wives had intermarried with the slaves, while the new 
offspring which had grown up refused to readmit them. A deep 
trench had been drawn across a line over which their march lay,} 
and the new-grown youth defended it with bravery, until at 
length (so the story runs) the returning masters took up their 
whips instead of arms, and scourged the rebellious slaves into 
submission. 

Little as we know about the particulars of these Cimmerian 
and Scythian inroads, they deserve notice as the first (at least the 
first historically known) among the numerous invasions of 
cultivated Asia and Europe by the Nomads of Tartary. Huns, 
Avars, Bulgarians, Magyars, Turks, Mongols, Tartars, &c., are 
found in subsequent centuries repeating the same infliction, and 
establishing a dominion both more durable, and not less destruc- 
tive, than the transient scourge of the Scythians during the reign 
of Kyaxarés. ᾿ 

After the expulsion of the Scythians from Asia, the full extent 
and power of the Median empire was re-established ; 


; : : Expulsi 
and Kyaxarés was enabled again ἰο besiege Nineveh. of these 
He took that great city, and reduced under his Nomads, 
dominion all the Assyrians except those who formed ἜΝ 


the kingdom of Babylon. This conquest was achieved 
towards the close of his reign, and he bequeathed the Median 
empire, at the maximum of its grandeur, to his son Astyagés, in 
595 8.0.2 

As the dominion of the Scythians in Upper Asia lasted 


twenty-eight years before they 


we combine it with the statement of 
Hippokratés respecting the peculiar 
incapacities which were so apt to affect 
the Scythians, and the religious inter- 
pretation put upon them by _ the 
sufferers (De Aére, Locis et Aquis, c. 
vi. s. 106—109). 

1 See, in reference to the direction 
of this ditch, Vélcker, in the work 
above referred to on the Scythia” of 
Herodotus (Mythische Geographie, ch. 
vii. p. 177). . 


were expelled by Kyaxarés, so 


That the ditch existed there can be 
no reasonable doubt; though the tale 
given by Herodotus is highly impro- 
bable. 

2 Herodot., i. 106. Mr. Clinton fixes 
the date of the capture of Nineveh at 
606 B.c. (F. H. vol. i. p. 269), upon 
grounds which do not appear to me 
conclusive : the utmost which can be 
made out is, that it was taken eet 
the last ten years of the reign o 
Kyaxarés. 
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also the inroads of the Cimmerians through Asia Minor, which 
had begun during the reign of the Lydian king Ardys, 
continued through the twelve years of the reign of his son 
Lydian Sadyattés (629—617 B.c.), and were finally terminated 

1 Ritts ΡΥ Alyattés, son of the latter. Notwithstanding the 
and Cimmerians, however, Sadyattés was in a condition 
er nn πε to prosecute a war against the Grecian city of Milétus, 
Milétus. § which continued during the last seven years of his 
reign, and which he bequeathed to his son and successor. 
Alyattés continued the war for five years longer. So feeble was 
the sentiment of union among the various Grecian towns on the 
Asiatic coast, that none of them would lend any aid to Milétus 
except the Chians, who were under special obligations to Milétus 
for previous aid in a contest against Erythre. The Milesians 
unassisted were no match for a Lydian army in the field, though 
their great naval strength placed them out of all danger of a 
blockade; and we must presume that the erection of those 
mounds of earth against the walls, whereby the Persian Harpagus 
vanquished the Ionian cities half a century afterwards, was then 
unknown to the Lydians. For twelve successive years the 
Milesian territory was annually overrun and ravaged, previous 
to the gathering in of the crop. The inhabitants, after having 
been defeated in two ruinous battles, gave up all hope of 
resisting the devastation ; so that the task of the invaders became 
easy, and the Lydian army pursued their destructive march to the 
sound of flutes and harps. While ruining the crops and the 
fruit-trees, Alyattés would not allow the farm-buildings or 
country-houses to be burnt, in order that the means of production 
might still be preserved, to be again destroyed during the following 
season. By such unremitting devastation the Milesians were 
reduced to distress and famine, in spite of their command of the 
sea. The fate which afterwards overtook them during the reign 
of Croesus, of becoming tributary subjects to the throne of Sardis, 
would have begun half a century earlier, had not Alyattés 
unintentionally committed a profanation against the goddess 
Athéné, Her temple at Asséssus accidentally took fire and was 
consumed, when his soldiers on a windy day were burning the 


1 From whom Polyzenus borrowed his effect savage dogs against the Cimm 
statement, that Alyattésemployed with rians, I do not know (Polyen. vii. 2, ΗΝ 
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Milesian standing corn. Though no one took notice of this 
incident at the time, yet Alyattés, on his return to gacrilege 
Sardis, was smitten with prolonged sickness. Unable ων aee 
to obtain relief, he despatched envoys to seek humble —oracle— 
advice from the god at Delphi. But the Pythian peace with 
priestess refused to furnish any healing suggestions Milétus. 
until he should have rebuilt the burnt temple of Athéné,—and 
Periander, at that time despot of Corinth, having learnt the tenor 
of this reply, transmitted private information of it to Thrasybulus 
despot of Milétus, with whom he was intimately allied. Presently 
there arrived at Milétus a herald on the part of Alyattés, pro- 
posing a truce for the special purpose of enabling him to rebuild 
the destroyed temple—the Lydian monarch believing the Milesians 
to be so poorly furnished with subsistence that they would 
gladly embrace such temporary relief. But the herald on his 
arrival found abundance of corn heaped up in the agora, and the 
citizens engaged in feasting and enjoyment; for Thrasybulus had 
caused all the provision in the town, both public and private, to 
be brought out, in order that the herald might see the Milesians 
in a condition of apparent plenty, and carry the news of it to his 
master. The stratagem succeeded. Alyattés, under the persuasion 
that his repeated devastation inflicted upon the Milesians no 
sensible privations, abandoned his hostile designs, and con- 
cluded with them a treaty of amity and alliance. It was 
his first proceeding to build two temples to Athéné, in place 
of the one which had been destroyed, and he then forthwith 
recovered from his protracted malady. His gratitude for the 
cure was testified by the transmission of a large silver bowl, 
with an iron footstand welded together by the Chian artist 
Glaukus—the inventor of the art of thus joining together pieces 
of iron.? 

Alyattés is said to have carried on other operations against 
some of the Ionic Greeks: he took Smyrna, but was yong reign 
defeated in an inroad on the territory of Klazomenz.? —death— 
But on the whole his long reign of fifty-seven years το κα 
was one of tranquillity to the Grecian cities on the “οἱ Alyattés. 
coast, though we hear of an expedition which he undertook 


1 Herodot. i. 20—23. 2) mentions a proceeding of Alyattés 
3 Herodot, i. 18, Polysenus (vii. 2, against the Kolophonians, 
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against Karia.1 He is reported to have been during youth of 
overweening insolence, but to have acquired afterwards a just 
and improved character. By an Ionian wife he became father of 
Cresus, whom even during his lifetime he appointed satrap of 
the town of Adramyttium and the neighbouring plain of Thébé. 
But he had also other wives and other sons, and one of the latter, 
Adramytus, is reported as the founder of Adramyttium.? How 
far his dominion in the interior of Asia Minor extended, we do 
not know, but very probably his long and comparatively inactive 
reign may have favoured the accumulation of those treasures 
which afterwards rendered the wealth of Croesus so proverbial. 
His monument, an enormous pyramidal mound upon a stone 
base, erected near Sardis by the joint efforts of the whole Sardian 
population, was the most memorable curiosity in Lydia during 
the time of Herodotus. It was inferior only to the gigantic 
edifices of Egypt and Babylon.’ 

Croesus obtained the throne, at the death of his father, by 
appointment from the latter. But there was a party 
among the Lydians who had favoured the pretensions 
of his brother Pantaleén. One of the richest chiefs of that party. 
was put to death afterwards by the new king, under the cruel 
torture of a spiked carding machine—his property being con- 
fiscated.* The aggressive reign of Creesus, lasting fourteen years 
(559—545 B.c.), formed a marked contrast to the long quiescence 
of his father during a reign of fifty-seven years. 

Pretences being easily found for war against the Asiatic Greeks, 
He attacks Creesus attacked them one after the other. Un- 


Croesus. 


and con- fortunately we know neither the particulars of these 
quers the 4 ς . P 

Asiatic successive aggressions, nor the previous history of the 
Greeks. 


Tonic cities, so as to be able to explain how it was that 
the fifth of the Mermnad kings of Sardis met with such unqualified 
success, in an enterprise which his predecessors had attempted in 
vain. Milétus alone, with the aid of Chios, had resisted Alyattés 
and Sadyattés for eleven years—and Creesus possessed no naval 


1 Nikolaus Damasken. p. 54, ed. authority (Fasti Hellen, ch. xvii. p. 
Orelli; Xanthi Fragment. p. 243, 298 


Creuzer. “Aristoteles ap. Stephan. Byz. ¥. 
Mr. Clinton states Alyattés to have ᾿Αδραμνυττεῖον. 
Herodot. i. 92, 93. 


comgereh Karia, and also Molis, for 
neither of which do I find sufficient 4 Herodot. i. 92, 
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force, any more than his father and grandfather. But on this 
occasion, not one of the towns can have displayed the like 
individual energy. In regard to the Milesians, we may perhaps 
suspect that the period now under consideration was comprised 
in that long duration of intestine conflict which Herodotus 
represents (though without defining exactly when) to have 
crippled the forces of the city for two generations, and which was 
at length appeased by a memorable decision of some arbitrators 
invited from Paros. These latter, called in by mutual consent of 
the exhausted antagonist parties at Milétus, found both the city 
and her territory in a state of general neglect and ruin. But on 
surveying the lands, they discovered some which still appeared 
to be tilled with undiminished diligence and skill: to the 
proprietors of these lands they consigned the government of the 
town, in the belief that they would manage the public affairs 
with as much success as their own.! Such a state of intestine 
weakness would partly explain the easy subjugation of the 
Milesians by Croesus; while there was little in the habits of the 
Ionic cities to present the chance of united efforts against a 
common enemy. These cities, far from keeping up want οἵ 
any effective political confederation, were in a state Pt cb εἶδε 
of habitual jealousy of each other,and not unfrequently the Ionic 
in actual war.? The common religious festivals—the “Hie 
Deliac festival as well as the Pan-Ionia, and afterwards the Ephesia 
in place of the Délia—seem to have been regularly frequented by 
all the cities throughout the worst of times. But these assemblies 
had no direct political function, nor were they permitted to 
control that sentiment of separate city-autonomy which was 
paramount in the Greek mind—though their influence was 
extremely precious in calling forth social sympathies. Apart 
from the periodical festival, meetings for special emergencies were 


1 Herodot. v. 28. κατύπερθε δὲ του- 
τέων, ἐπὶ δύο γενέας ἀνδρῶν νοσήσασα 


of the time of the Ionic revolt (600 B.c.), 
and intimating that Milétus, thoug 


τὰ μάλιστα στάσει. 

Alyattés reigned fifty-seven years, 
and the vigorous resistance which the 
Milesians offered to him took place in 
the first six years of his reign. The 
“two generations of intestine dis- 
sension” may well have succeeded 
after the reign of Thrasybulus. This 
indeed is a mere conjecture, yet it may 
be observed that Herodotus, speaking 


then peaceable, had been for two 
generations at an early period torn by 
intestine dissension, could hardly have 
meant these “two generations” to 
apply to a time earlier than 617 
B.C. 


2 Herodot. i. 17; vi. 99: Athenee. vi. 

. 267. Compare K, F, Hermann, Lehr- 

uch der Griech. Staatsalterthiimer, 
sect. 77, note 28, 


ὁ---οῷῸ 
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᾿ held at the Pan-Ionic temple ; but from such meetings any city, 
not directly implicated, kept δ᾽οοῦ As in this case, so in others 
not less critical throughout the historical period—the incapacity 
of large political combination was the source of constant danger, 
and ultimately proved the cause of ruin, to the independence of 


Unavailing 81 the Grecian states. Herodotus warmly commends 

suggestion the advice given by Thalés to his Ionic countrymen— 

to a and given (to use his remarkable expression) “before 

the twelve the ruin of Ionia ”*—that a common senate, invested 

τὰ κα with authority over all the twelve cities, should be 

cit at formed within the walls of Teds, as the most central 
5. 


in position; and that all the other cities should account 
themselves mere demes of this aggregate commonwealth or Polis. 
And we cannot doubt that such was the unavailing aspiration of 
many a patriot of Milétus or Ephesus, even before the final 
operations of Croesus were opened against them. 

That prince attacked the Greek cities successively, finding or 
making different pretences for hostility against each. He began 
with Ephesus, which is said to have been then governed by a 
despot of harsh and oppressive character, named Pindarus, whose 
father Melas had married a daughter of Alyattés, and who was 
therefore himself nephew of Croesus. The latter, having in vain 
invited Pindarus and the Ephesians to surrender the town, brought 
up his forces and attacked the walls. One of the towers being 
overthrown, the Ephesians abandoned ali hope of defending their 
Captureof town, and sought safety by placing it under the 
Ephesus. = guardianship of Artemis, to whose temple they carried 
a vope from the walls—a distance little less than seven furlongs. 
They at the same time sent a message of supplication to Creesus, 
who is said to have granted them the preservation of their 


1 See tne remarkable case of Milétus 
sending no deputies to a Pan-Ionic 
meeting, pene safe herself from 
— (Herodot. i. 141). 

2 Herodot. i, 141—170. χρηστὴ δὲ καὶ 
πρὶν ἣ διαφθαρῆναι Ἰωνίην, Θάλεω ἀνδρὸς 
Μιλησίον γνώμη ἐγένετο, &c. 

About the -Ionia and the 
Ephesia, see Thucyd. iii. 104; Dionys. 
Halik. iv. 25; Herodot. i, 148—148. 
Compare also Whitte, Rebus 
Chiorum Publicis, sect. vii. p. 22—26. 

3 If we may believe the narrative of 


Nikolaus Damaskenus, Croesus had 
been in relations with Ephesus and 
with the Ephesians during the time 
when he was heredi rince, and in 
the life-time of Alyai He had 
borrowed a large sum of money from a 
rich Ephesian named Pamphaés, which 
was cxsentiel £0 Gane Ὶ ἘΠῚ 
a military duty imposed upon δὲ 
his father. The story is aves in some 
pg ee! Nikolaus, Fragm. p. 54, 
ed. Orell—I know not upon what 
authority. 
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liberties, out of reverence to the protection of Artemis; exacting 
at the same time that Pindarus should quit the place. Such is 
the tale of which we find a confused mention in lian and 
Polyenus. But Herodotus, while he notices the fact of the long 
rope whereby the Ephesians sought to place themselves in contact 
with their divine protectress, does not indicate that Croesus was 
induced to treat them more favourably. Ephesus, like all the 
other Grecian towns on the coast, was brought under subjection 
and tribute to him.1 How he dealt with them, and what degree 
of coercive precaution he employed either to ensure subjection or 
collect tribute, the brevity of the historian does not acquaint us. 
But they were required partially at least, if not entirely, to raze 
their fortifications ; for on occasion of the danger which super- 
vened a few years afterwards from Cyrus, they are found practi- 
cally unfortified.? 

Thus completely successful in his aggressions on the continental 
Asiatic Greeks, Croesus conceived the idea of assembling a fleet, 
for the purpose of attacking the islanders of Chios and Samos ; 
but became convinced (as some said, by the sarcastic remark of 
one of the seven Greek sages, Bias or Pittakus) of the impractica- 
bility of the project. He carried his arms, however, with full 
success, over other parts of the continent of Asia Minor, until he 
had subdued the whole territory within the river Halys, except- 
ing only the Kilikians and the Lykians. The Lydian Gs 

. . . ‘cesus 
empire thus reached the maximum of its power, king of all 
comprehending, besides the Molic, Ionic, and Doric roc a 
Greeks on the coast of Asia Minor, the Phrygians, εν 
Mysians, Mariandynians, Chalybes, Paphlagonians, = 
Thynian and Bithynian Thracians, Karians, and Pamphylians. 
And the treasures amassed by Croesus at Sardis, derived partly 
from this great number of tributaries, partly from mines in various 


1 Herodot. i. 26; Elian, V. H. iii. 26: from the city to the Artemision, we 
Polyen. vi. 50. The story contained od quote an analogous case of the 
in Hlian and Polyenus seems tocome Kylonian suppliants at Athens, who 
from Batén of Sinépé: see Guhl, sought to maintain their contact with 
Ephesiaca, ii. 3, ἢ: 26, and iv. 5, p.150. the altar by means of a continuous 
_ The articlein Suidas, ν. ᾿Αρίσταρχος, cord—unfortunately the cord broke 
is far too vague to be interwoven asa (Plutarch, Soldn, c. 12), 
positive fact into Ephesian history (as 2 Herodot. i. 141. “Iwves δὲ, ὡς ἤκου- 
Guhl interweaves it) immediately con- σαν---τείχεά τε περιεβάλλοντο ἕκαστοι, 
sequent on the retirement οὗ Pindarus. &c.: compare also the statement re- 

reference to the rope reaching specting Phékea, c. 168, 
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places, as well as the auriferous sands of the Paktdlus, exceeded 
anything which the Greeks had ever before known. 

We learn, from the brief but valuable observations of Herodotus, 
to appreciate the great importance of these conquests of Croesus, 
with reference not merely to the Grecian cities actually subjected, 
but also indirectly to the whole Grecian world. 

“Before the reign of Croesus (observes the historian) all the 
Greeks were free : it was by him first that Greeks were 
important subdued into tribute.” And he treats this event as the 
Hellenic initial phenomenon of the series, out of which grew 
world— _ the hostile relations between the Greeks on one side, 
cing with and Asia as represented by the Persians on the other, 

uests of | Which were uppermost in the minds of himself and 
his contemporaries. 

It was in the case of Croesus that the Greeks were first called 
upon to deal with a tolerably large barbaric aggregate under a 
warlike and enterprising prince, and the result was such as to 
manifest the inherent weakness of their political system, from its 
incapacity of large combination. The separated autonomous 
cities could only maintain their independence either through 
similar disunion on the part of barbaric adversaries, or by supe- 
riority, on their own side, of military organisation as well as of 
geographical position. The situation of Greece Proper and of the 
islands was favourable to the maintenance of such a system: not 
so the shores of Asia with a wide interior country behind. The 
Ionic Greeks were at this time different from what they became 
during the ensuing century. Little inferior in energy to Athens 
or to the general body of European Greeks, they could doubtless 
have maintained their independence, had they cordially combined. 
But it will be seen hereafter that the Greek colonies—planted as 
isolated settlements, and indisposed to political union, even when 
neighbours—all of them fell into dependence so soon as attack 
from the interior came to be powerfully organised ; especially if 
that organisation was conducted by leaders partially improved 
through contact with the Greeks themselves. Small autonomous 
cities maintain themselves so long as they have only enemies of 
the like strength to deal with: but to resist larger aggregates 
requires such a eoncurrence of favourable circumstances as can 
hardly remain long without interruption. And the ultimate sub- 


ite 
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jection of entire Greece, under the kings of Macedon, was only an 
exemplification on the widest scale of this same principle. 

The Lydian monarchy under Creesus, the largest with which 
the Greeks had come into contact down to that moment, : 
was very soon absorbed into astill larger—the Persian ; {chor σῇ ς 
of which the Ionic Greeks, after unavailing resistance, i oe 
became the subjects. The partial sympathy and aid stil larger 
which they obtained from the independent or European $t#le by the 
Greeks, their western neighbours, followed by the 
fruitless attempt on the part of the Persian king to add these 
latter to his empire, gave an entirely new turn to Grecian history 
and proceedings. First, it necessitated a degree of central action 
against the Persians which was foreign to Greek political instinct ; 
next, it opened to the noblest and most enterprising section of the 
Hellenic name—the Athenians—an opportunity of placing them- 
selves at the head of this centralising tendency ; while a concur- 
rence of circumstances, foreign and domestic, imparted to them 
at the same time that extraordinary and many-sided impulse, 
combining action with organisation, which gave such brilliancy 
to the period of Herodotus and Thucydidés. It is thus that most 
of the splendid phenomena of Grecian history grew, directly or 
indirectly, out of the reluctant dependence in which the Asiatic 
Greeks were held by the inland barbaric powers beginning with 
Croesus. 

These few observations will suffice to intimate that a new phase 
of Grecian history is now on the point of opening. Down to the 
time of Croesus, almost everything which is done or suffered by 
the Grecian cities bears only upon one or other of them sepa- 
rately: the instinct of the Greeks repudiates even the modified 
form of political centralisation, and there are no circumstances in 
operation to force it uponthem. Relation of power and subjection 
exists between a strong and a weak state, but no tendency to 
standing political co-ordination. From this time forward, we 
shaJ] see partial causes at work, tending in this direction, and not 
without considerable influence ; though always at war with the 
indestructible instinct of the nation, and frequently counteracted 
by selfishness and misconduct on the part of the leading cities. 


PHENICIANS, Part II. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
PHGNICIANS. 


Or the Pheenicians, Assyrians, and Egyptians, it is necessary for 
me to speak so far as they acted upon the condition, or occupied 
the thoughts, of the early Greeks, without undertaking to in- 
vestigate thoroughly their previous history. Like the Lydians, 
all three became absorbed into the vast mass of the Persian 
empire, retaining however their social character and peculiarities 
after having been robbed of their political independence. 

The Persians and Medes—portions of the Arian race, and 
members of what has been classified, in respect of language, as 
the great Indo-European family—occupied a part of 


τῶ ‘ae the vast space comprehended between the Indus on 
Assyvians~; the east, and the line of Mount Zagros (running east- 
ad ner ag ward of the Tigris and nearly parallel with that river) 
thehuman on the west. The Pheenicians as well as the Assyrians 
race. 


belonged to the Semitic, Aramean, or Syro-Arabian 
family, comprising, besides, the Syrians, Jews, Arabians, and in 
part the Abyssinians. To what established family of the human 
race the swarthy and curly-haired Egyptians are to be assigned 
has been much disputed. We cannot reckon them as members 
of either of the two preceding, and the most careful inquiries 
render it probable that their physical type was something purely 
African, approximating in many points to that of the Negro.” 


1 See the discussion in Dr. Prichard, 
Natural History of Man, sect. xvii. p. 
152. 

Μελαγχρόες kat οὐλότριχες (Herodot. 
ii, 104; compare Ammian. Marcell. 
xxii. 16, ‘‘ subfusculi, atrati,” &c.) are 
certain attributes of the ancient 
Kgyptians, depending upon the evi- 
dence of an eye-witness. 


“Tn their complexion, and in many 
of their physical peculiarities (observes 
Dr. Prichard, p. 188), the Egyptians 
were an African race. In the eastern 
and even in the central parts of Africa, 
we shall trace the existence of various 
tribes in physical characters nearly 
resembli the Egyptians; and it 
would not be difficult to observe among 
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It has already been remarked that the Pheenician merchant and 
trading vessel figures in the Homeric poems as a well-known 
visitor, and that the variegated robes and golden ornaments 
fabricated at Sidon are prized among the valuable 
ornaments belonging to the chiefs. We have reason 
to conclude generally, that in these early times, the 
Pheenicians traversed the Aigean Sea habitually, and 
even formed settlements for trading and mining pur- 
poses upon some of its islands. On Thasos, especially, 
near the coast of Thrace, traces of their abandoned gold-mines 
were visible even in the days of Herodotus, indicating both per- 
severing labour and considerable length of occupation. But at 
the time when the historical era opens, they seem to have been 
in course of gradual retirement from these regions.? Their 
commerce had taken a different direction. Of this change we 
can furnish no particulars ; but we may easily understand that 
the increase of the Grecian marine, both warlike and commercial, 
would render it inconvenient for the Phenicians to encounter 
such enterprising rivals—piracy (or private war at sea) being 
then an habitual proceeding, especially with regard to foreigners. 

The Pheenician towns occupied a narrow strip of the coast of 
Syria and Palestine, about 120 miles in length—never more, and 


Early 
resence of 
hoenician 

ships in the 

Grecian 

seas—in the 

Homeric 

times. 


many nations of that continent a 
oer deviation from the physical 
ype of the Egyptian to the strongly- 
marked character of the Negro, and 
that without any very decided break or 
interruption. The Egyptian language 
also, in the great leading principles 
of its grammatical construction, bears 
much greater analogy to the idioms of 
Africa than to those prevalent among 
the roe of other regions.” 

1 Homer, Lliad, vi. 290; xxiii. 740; 
Odyss. xv. 116 :— 


+ + . πέπλοι παμποίκιλοι, ἔργα γυναι- 
κῶν 
Σιδονίων. 


Tyre is not named either in the Lliad 
or Odyssey, though a Θ in Pro- 
bus (ad Virg. Georg. ii. 115) seems to 
show that it was mentioned in one of 
the epics which passed under the name 
of Homer: “ Sarrem appellatam 
esse, Homerus docet : quem etiam En- 
nius sequitur cum dicit, Peenos Sarra 
oriundos”, 


The Hesiodic catalogue seems to 
have noticed both Byblus and Sidon: 


see Hesiodi ent. xxx. ed. Markt- 
scheffel, and Etymolog. Magnum. v. 
Βύβλος. 


2The name Adramyttion or Atra- 
myttion (very like the Africo-Phceni- 
cian name Adrumétum) is said to be of 
Pheenician origin (Olshausen. De Ori- 
[ed Alphabeti, p. 7, in Kieler Philo- 
—_ Studien, 1841). There were 
valuable mines afterwards worked for 
the account of Croesus near Pergamus, 
and these mines may have tempted 
Pheenician_ settlers to those regions 
(Aristotel. Mirab. Auscult. c. 52). 

The African inscriptions, in the 
Monumenta Pheenic. of Gesenius, re- 
cognise Makar as a cognomen of Baal: 
and Movers imagines that the hero 
Makar, who figures conspicuously in 
the ay ee of Lesbos, Chios, Samos, 
Kés, Rhodes, &c., is traceable to this 
Pheenician and Pheenician early 
settlements in those islands (Movers, 
Die Religion der Phonicier, p. 420). 
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generally much less, than twenty miles in breadth—between 


Situation 


Mount Libanus and the sea. Aradus (on an islet, with 


and citiesof Antaradus and Marathus over against it on the main- 


Pheenicia. 


adjacent plain over against it). 


land) was the northernmost, and Tyre the southern- 
most (also upon a little island, 


with Palz-Tyrus and a fertile 
Between the two were situated 


Sidon, Berytus, Tripolis, and Byblus, besides some smaller towns? 


1Strabo, xvi. p. 754—758; Skylax, 
Peripl. c. 104; Justin, xviii. 3; Arrian, 
Exp. Al. ii. 16—19; Xenophén, Anab. 
i. 5, 6. : 
Unfortunately the text of Skylax is 
here extremely defective, and Strabo’s 
account is in many points Ap dpncooee 
from his not having travelled in person 
through Pheenicia, Ccele-Syria, or 
Judea: see Grosskurd’s note on p. 755, 
_ and the Ejinleitung to his tion 
τ Resseciing Talis Gilles Volation ῬΑ 
pec e original relation 
tween Palee-Tyrus and Tyre, there is 
some difficulty in reconciling all the 
information, little as it is, which we 
ossess. The name Pale-Tyrus (it has 
nm assumed as a matter of course: 
compare Justin. xi. 10) marks that town 
as the original foundation from which 
the Tyrians subsequently moved into 
the island: there was also on the 
inainland a place named Palw-Byblos 
(Plin. H. N. v. 20; Ptolem. v. 15), 
which was in like manner construed as 
the original seat from whence the town 
pores called Byblus was derived. 
et the account of Herodotus plainly 
represents the insular Tyrus, with its 
temple of Héraklés, as the original 
foundation (ii. 44), and the Tyrians are 
described as ang Fog an island even in 
the time of their king Hiram, the con- 
temporary of Solomon (Joseph. Ant. 
Jud. viii. 2, 7). Arrian treats the 
temple of Héraklés in the island Tyre 
as the most ancient temple within the 
memory of man ne: ii. 16). The 
Tyrians also lived on their island dur- 
i e invasion Οἱ neser ο 
ing the i i f Salma: king of 
Nineveh, and their position enabled 
them to hold out against him, while 
Pale-Tyrus on the terra firma was 
Ἤν ag to yield itself (Joseph. 7d. ix. 
14, 2). The town taken (or reduced to 
capitulate), after a lo siege, by 
Nebuchadnezzar, was ‘© insular 
‘Tyrus, not the continental or Pale- 
Tyrus, which had surrendered without 
resistance to Salmaneser. It is not 
correct, therefore, to say—with Volney 
(Recherches sur ]’Hist. Anc. ch. xiy. p. 


249), Heeren (Ideen tiber den Verkehr 
der Alten Welt, part i. Abth. 2, p. 11) 
and others—that the insular Tyre was 
called new Tyre, and that the site of 
Tyre was changed from continental to 
insular, in co’ uence of the se 
of the continental Tyre by Nebuchad- 
nezzar: the site remained unaltered, 
and the insular Tyrians became sub- 
ject to him and his successors until the 
ae μΆ the eer ὌΝ ΟΝ 
y Cyrus. engsten s Disserta- 
tion, De Rebus Tyriorum rlin, 
1832), is instructive on many of these 
points: he shows sufficiently that 
was, from the earliest times traceable, 
an insular city ; but he wishes at the 
same gms Ἀν πὰρ that Ἢ κόρ Beans 
from the inning, joined on e 
mainland by an isth 
which is both inconsistent with the 
former ition and unsupported by 
any solid ΣΝ It remained an 
island strictly so-called, until the siege 
by Alexander: the mole, by which 
that conqueror had stormed it, con- 
tinued after his day, perhaps enlarged, 
so as to form a permanent connexion 
from that time forward between the 
island and the mainland (Plin. H. N. 
v. 19; Strabo, xvi. p. 757), and to ren- 
der the insular Tyrus capable of being 
included by Pliny in one computation 
of circumference jointly with Pale- 
Tyrus, the mainland town. 

It may be doubted whether we know 
the true meaning of the word which 
the Greeks called Παλαι-Τύρος. It 
is _ that the Tyrians themselves 
did not call it by that name: per- 
haps the Pheenician name which This 
continental adjacent town bore may 
have been something resembling Palew- 
Tyrus in sound but not coincident in 


meaning. 

The strength of Tyre lay in its insu- 
larsituation ; for theadjacent mainland, 
whereon Pale-Tyrus was placed, was a 
fertile plain, thus described by William 
μὰς ὦ Tyre during the time of the Cru- 

ers : 


Ξε Erat preedicta civitas non solum 


mus (p. 10—25)— _ 


Sa ee Or a κυ 
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attached to one or other of these last-mentioned, and several 
islands close to the coast occupied in like manner ; while the 
colony of Myriandrus lay further north, near the borders of 
Kilikia. Whether Sidon or Tyre was the most ancient, seems 
not determinable. If it be true, as some authorities affirmed, 
that Tyre was originally planted from Sidon, the colony must 
have grown so rapidly as to surpass its metropolis in power and 
consideration ; for it became the chief of all the Phcenician towns. 
Aradus, the next in importance after these two, was founded by 
exiles from Sidon, and all the rest either by Tyrian or Sidonian 
settlers. Within this confined territory was concentrated a 
greater degree of commercial wealth, enterprise, and manufac- 
turing ingenuity than could be found in any other portion of 
the contemporary world. Each town was an independent com- 
munity, having its own surrounding territory and political 
constitution and its own hereditary prince ;? though the annals 
of Tyre display many instances of princes assassinated by men 
who succeeded them on the throne. Tyre appears to have 
enjoyed a certain presiding, perhaps controlling, authority over 
all of them, which was not always willingly submitted to ; and 
examples occur in which the inferior towns, when Tyre was 
pressed by a foreign enemy, took the opportunity of revolting, 
or at least stood aloof. The same difticulty of managing satis- 


munitissima, sed etiam fertilitate Maundrell, Journey from Aleppo to 


eu et amecenitate quasi singu- 

: nam licet in medio mari sita est, 
et in modum insule tota fiuctibus 
cincta; habet tamen pro foribus lati- 
fundium per omnia commendabile, et 
planitiem sibi continuam divitis glebze 
et opimi soli, multas civibus ministrans 
commoditates. Que licet modica 
videatur respectu aliarum regionum, 
exiguitatem suam multé redimit uber- 
tate, et infinita jugera multiplici 
feecunditate compensat. Nec tamen 
tantis arctatur angustiis. Protenditur 
enim in Austrum versus Ptolemaidem 

une ad eum locum, qui hodie vulgo 
dicitur districtum Scandarionis, 
milliaribus quatuor aut quinque: e 
regione in Septentrionem versus Sarep- 
tam et Sidonem iterum_ porrigitur 
totidem milliaribus. In latitudinem 
vero ubi minimum ad duo, ubi pluwi- 
mum ad tria, habens milliaria.” danas 
Hengstenberg ut sup. Ὁ. 5.) Compare 


Jerusalem, p. 50, ed. 1749; and Volney, 
Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. ii. p. 
210—226. 

1 Justin (xviii. 8) states that Sidon 
was the metropolis of Tyre, but the 
series of events which he recounts is 
confused and unintelligible. Strabo 
also, in one place, s Sidon the 
μητρόπολις τῶν Φοινίκων (i, p. 40); in 
another place he states it as a point 
disputed between the two cities, which 
of them was the μητρόπολις τῶν Φοινί- 
κων (Xvi. p. 756). 

Quintus Curtius affirms both Tyre 
and Sidon to have been founded by 
Agénor (iv. 4, 15). 

2See the interesting citations of 
pd κθε ρα from Dius and Menander, 
who had access to the Tyrian avaypadai, 
or chronicles (Josephus cont. Apion, i. 
c. 17, 18, 21; Antiqq. J. x. 11, 1). 


8 Joseph. Antiqa. J. ix. 14, 2. 
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factorily the relations between a presiding town and its con- 
federates, which Grecian history manifests, is found also to 
prevail in Pheenicia, and will be hereafter remarked in regard to 
Carthage; while the same effects are also perceived, of the 
autonomous city polity, in keeping alive the individual energies 
and regulated aspirations of the inhabitants. The predominant 


sentiment of jealous town-isolation is forcibly illustrated by the’ 


circumstances of Tripolis, established jomtly by Tyre, Sidon, 
and Aradus. It consisted of three distinct towns, each one 
furlong apart from the other two, and each with its own separate 
walls ; though probably constituting to a certain extent one 
political community, and serving as a place of common meeting 
and deliberation for the entire Pheenician name.t The outlying 
promontories of Libanus and Anti-Libanus touched the sea along 
the Pheenician coast, and those mountainous ranges, though 
rendering a large portion of the very confined area unfit for 
cultivation of corn, furnished what was perhaps yet more indis- 
pensable—abundant supplies of timber for ship-building ; while 
the entire want of all wood in Babylonia, except the date palm, 
restricted the Assyrians of that territory from maritime traffic on 
the Persian Gulf. It appears however that the mountains of 
Lebanon also afforded shelter to tribes of predatory Arabs, who 
continually infested both the Pheenician territory and the rich 
neighbouring plain of Ccele-Syria.2 

The splendid temple of that great Phoenician god (Melkarth), 
whom the Greeks called Héraklés,? was situated in Tyre. The 
Tyrians affirmed that its establishment had been coeval with the 
first foundation of the city, 2300 years before the time of 
Herodotus. This god, the companion and protector of their 
colonial settlements, and the ancestor of the Phcenico-Libyan 
kings, is found especially at Carthage, Gadés, and Thasos. Some 
supposed that the Phcenicians had migrated to their site on the 
Mediterranean coast from previous abodes near the mouth of the 
Euphrates,’ or on islands (named Tylus and Aradus) of the 

1 Diodér. xvi, 41; Skylax, c. 104. c. 18; Pausan. x. 12, 2; Arrian, Exp. 

ὃ Strabo, xvi. p. 766. Al ii. 16; Justin, xliv.'5; Appian, vi. 

a inscription identifies 2. 

the Tyrian Melkarth with Ἡρακλῆς 5 Herodot. i. 2; Ephorus, Frag. 40, 
paeening, Monument. Pheenic. tab. ed. cont Strabo, xvi. p. 766—784, 


ὦ αὶ with ’s note on the former 
4 Herodot. ii. 44; Sallust, Bell. Jug. passage; Justin, xviii. 8. In the 
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Persian Gulf; while others treated the Mediterranean Phcenicians 
as original, and the others as colonists. Whether such be the 
fact or not, history knows them in no other portion of Asia 


earlier than in Pheenicia proper. 


Though the invincible industry and enterprise of the Pheenicians 


maintained them as a people of importance down to 
the period of the Roman empire, yet the period of 
their widest range and greatest efficiency is to be 
sought much earlier—anterior to 700 8.0. 


remote times they and their 


Pheenician 
commerce 
flourished 
more in the 
earlier than 
in the later 
times, 


In these 
colonists were the 


exclusive navigators of the Mediterranean : the rise of the Greek 
maritime settlements banished their commerce to a great degree 
from the Aigean Sea, and embarrassed it even in the more 
westerly waters. Their colonial establishments were formed in 
Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic Isles, and Spain. The 


animated discussion earried on among 
the Homeric critics and the great 
geographers of eri rach to ascertain 
where it was that Menelaus actually 
went during his eight years’ wandering 
(Odyss. iv. 81—85)— 


+ yap πολλὰ παθὼν καὶ πόλλ᾽ ἐπα- 
ληθεὶς 
᾿Ἠγαγόμην ἐν νηυσὶ, καὶ ὀγδοάτῳ ἔτει 
ἦλθον . ἢ 


Κύπρον, Φοινίκην τε, καὶ Αἰγυπτίους 
ἐπαληθεὶς 

Αἰθίοπάς 7 ἱκόμην, καὶ Σιδονίους, καὶ 
᾿Ἐρεμβοὺς, 

Καὶ Λιβύην, ἄο.-- 


one idea started was, that he had 
visited these Sidonians in the Persian 
Gulf, or in the Erythreean Sea (Strabo, 
i. p. 42). The various opinions which 
Strabo quotes, including those of 
Eratosthenés and Kratés, as well as 
his own comments, are very curious, 
Kratés supposed that Menelaus had 
passed the Straits of Gibraltar and 
circumnayigated Libya to Aithiopia 
and India, which reyage would ce 
(he thought) to fill up the eight years. 
Others supposed that Menelaus had 
sailed first up the Nile, and then into 
the Red Sea, by means of the canal 
διωρύξ) which existed in the time of 
he Alexandrine critics between the 
Nile and the sea; to which Strabo 
replies that this canal was not made 
until after the Trojan war. [Eratos- 
thenés stated a still more remarkable 
idea: he thought that in the time of 


Homer the Strait of Gibraltar had not 
yet been burst open, so that the 
Mediterranean was on that side a 
closed sea ; but, on the other hand, its 
level was then so much higher, that it 
covered the Isthmus of Suez, and 
joined the Red Sea. It was (he 
pease the disruption of the Strait 
of Gibraltar which first lowered the 
level of the water, and left the Isthmus 
of Suez dry ; though Menelaus, in his 
ime, had sailed from the Mediter- 
ranean into the Red Sea without 
difficulty. This opinion Eratosthenés 
had imbibed from Stratén of Lamp- 
sakus, the successor of Theophrastus : 
Hipparchus controverted it, together 
with many other of the opinions of 
Eratosthenés (see Strabo, i. pp. 38, 49, 
56; Seidel, Fragmenta Eratosthenis, 
9 


. 39). 

» In reference to the view of Kratés— 
that Menelaus had sailed round Africa 
—it is to be remarked that all the geo- 
graphers of that day formed to them- 
selves a very insufficient idea of the 
extent of that continent, believing that 
it did not even reach so far southward 
as the equator. 

Strabo himself adopts neither of 
these three opinions, but construes the 
Homeric words describing the wander- 
ings of Menelaus as applying only to 
the coasts of Egypt, Libya, Phoenicia, 
&c. He suggests various reasons, more 
curious than convincing, to prove that 
Menelaus may easily have spent eight 
years in these visits of mixed friend- 
ship and piracy. 
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greatness as well as the antiquity of Carthage, Utica, and Gadés, 
attest the long-sighted plans of Phcenician traders, even in days 
anterior to the first Olympiad. We trace the wealth and 
industry of Tyre, and the distant navigation of her vessels 
through the Red Sea and along the coast of Arabia, back to 
the days of David and Solomon. And as neither Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Persians, or Indians addressed themselves to a sea- 
faring life, so it seems that both the importation and the distri- 
bution of the products of India and Arabia into Western Asia 
and Europe were performed by the Idumezan Arabs between 
Petra and the Red Sea—by the Arabs of Gerrha on the Persian 
Gulf, joined as they were in later times by a body of Chaldean 
exiles from Babylonia—and by the more enterprising Pheenicians of 
Tyre and Sidon in these two seas as well as in the Mediterranean.! 

The most ancient Pheenician colonies were Utica, nearly on the 
northernmost point of the coast of Africa and in the same gulf 
(now called the Gulf of Tunis) as Carthage, over against Cape 
Phenician Lilybeum in Sicily—and Gadés, or Gadeira, in 


colonies—  ‘'Tartéssus, or the south-western coast of Spain. The 


Utica, 


Carthage, latter town, founded perhaps near 1000 years before © 


Gadés, &. the Christian era? has maintained a continuous 
prosperity and a name (Cadiz) substantially unaltered, longer 
than any town in Europe. How well the site of Utica was suited 
to the circumstances of Pheenician colonists may be inferred from 
the fact that Carthage was afterwards established in the same 
gulf and near to the same spot, and that both the two cities 
reached a high pitch of prosperity. The distance of Gadés from 
Tyre seems surprising, and if we calculate by time instead of by 
space, the Tyrians were separated from their Tartéssian colonists 
by an interval greater than that which now divides an Englishman 
from Bombay ; for the ancient navigator always coasted along the 
land, and Skylax reckons seventy-five days* of voyage from the 

1See Ritter, Erdkunde von Asien, Archaleus, son of Phoenix, was 


West-Asien, Buch iii. Abtheilung iii. stated as the founder of Gadés in the 
Abschnitt i. s. 29, p. 50. Pheenician history of Claudius Julius, 


2 Strabo speaks of the earliest setitle- 
ments of the Pheenicians in Africa and 
Iberia as μικρὸν τῶν Τρωϊκῶν ὕστερον (i. 
p. 48. Utica is affirmed to have been 
287 years earlier than Carthage 
(Aristot. Mirab. Auscult. c. 184): com- 
pare Velleius Paterc. i. 2. 


now lost (Etymolog. Magn. v. Taéetpa). 
Archaleus is a version of the name 
Hercules, in thé opinion of Movers. — 

8 Skylax, Periplus,c.110. ‘‘Carteia. 
ut quidam putant, aliquando Tartessus ; 
et quam transvecti ex Africa Phoenices 
habitant, atque unde nos sumus, Tin- 


νυ 


το Ὁ ee ΧΦ ee 
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Kanépie (westernmost) mouth of the Nile to the pillars of 
Héraklés (Strait of Gibraltar) ; to which some more days must 
be added to represent the full distance between Tyre and Gadés, 
But the enterprise of these early mariners surmounted all diffi- 
culties consistent with the principle of never losing sight of the 
coast. Proceeding along the northern coast of Libya, at a time 
when the mouths of the Nile were still closed by Egyptian 
jealousy against all foreign ships, they appear to have found little 
temptation to colonise! on the dangerous coast near to the two 
gulfs called the Great and Little Syrtis—in a territory for the 
most part destitute of water, and occupied by rude Libyan 
Nomads, who were thinly spread over the wide space between 
the western Nile? and Cape Hermea, now called Cape Bona. 
The subsequent Grecian towns of Kyréné and Barka, whose well- 
chosen site formed an exception to the general character of the 
region, were not planted with any view to commerce ;* while 
the Phcenician town of Leptis, near the gulf called the Great. 
Syrtis, was established more as a shelter for exiles from Sidon, 
than by a preconcerted scheme of colonisation. The site of 
Utica and Carthage, in the gulf immediately westward of Cape 
Bona, was convenient for commerce with Sicily, Italy, and 
Sardinia; and the other Phcenician colonies, Adrumétum, 
Neapolis, Hippo (two towns so called), the Lesser Leptis, &c., 
were settled on the coast not ‘xr distant from the eastern or 


gentera ” (Mela, ii. 6, 75). The expres- 
sion transvecti ex Africé applies as much 
to the Pheenicians as to the Cartha- 
ginians : “‘ wterque Penus” (Horat. Od. 
li, 11) means the Carthaginians, and 
the Pheenicians of Gadés. 

1 Strabo, xvii. p. 836. 

2 Cape Soloeis, considered by Hero- 
dotus as the westernmost and of 
Libya, coincides in name with the 
Pheenician town Soloeis in Western 
Sicily, also (seemingly) with the Phe- 
nician settlement Sue (Mela, ii. 6, 65) 
in Southern Iberia or Tartéssus. Ca 
Herma was the name of the north- 
eastern headland of the Gulf of Tunis, 
and also the name of a cape in Libya 
two days’ sail westward of the Pillars 
of Héraklés (Skylax, c. 111). 

Probably all the remarkable head- 

in these seas received their 
“ames from the Pheenicians. Both 


Mannert (Geogr. ἃ. Gr. und Rém, x. 
2, p. 495) and Forest Alte Geogr. 
sect. 111, p. 867) identi ape Soloeis 
with what is now called Cape Cantin ; 
Heeren considers it to be the same as 
Cape Blanco; Bougainville as Cape 
Boyador. 

Gained Letkte Muaee, to Sadineuien 
rme ptis Magna. stinguis 
it from another Leptis, more to the 
westward and nearer to Carthage, 
called Leptis Parva; but this latter 
seems to have been generally known 
by the name Leptis (Forbiger, Alte 
Geogr. sect. 109, p. 844). Leptis 
Magna the proportion of Pheenician 
colonists was so inconsiderable that 
the Pheenician language had been lost, 
and that of the natives, whom Sallust 
calls Numidians, spoken; but these 
people had embraced Sidonian institu- 

ions and civilization (Sall. id.). 
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western promontories which included the Gulf of Tunis, common 
to Carthage and Utica. 

These early Pheenician settlements were planted thus in the 
territory now known as the kingdom of Tunis and the eastern 
portion of the French provinee of Constantine. From 


Co 

ofthe thence to the Pillars of Héraklés (Strait of Gibraltar) 
ὧν Gades— we do not hear of any others. But the colony of 
towards Gadés, outside of the Strait, formed the centre of a 

ica on Ξ ἷ Η 

oneside _— flourishing and extensive commerce, which reached on 
9 naam one side far to the south, not less than thirty days’ 
other. 


sail along the western coast of Africa’—and on the 
other side to Britain and the Scilly Islands. There were 
numerous Pheenician factories and small trading towns along the 
western coast of what is now the empire of Morocco ; while the 
island of Kerné, twelve days’ sail along the coast from the Strait 
of Gibraltar, formed an established depét for Pheenician merchan- 
dise in trading with the interior. There were, moreover, not far 
distant from the coast, towns of Libyans or Ethiopians, to which 
the inhabitants of the central regions resorted, and where they 
brought their leopard skins and elephants’ teeth to be exchanged - 
against the unguents of Tyre and the pottery of Athens.? So 
distant a trade, with the limited navigation of that day, could not - 
be made to embrace very bulky goods. 

But this trade, though seemingly a valuable one, constituted 


1 Strabo, xvii. p. 825, 826. Hefound Mittelmeers, ch. i. p. 23—49. I had in 


it stated by so authors that there 
had once been three hundred trading 
establishments along this coast, reach- 
ing thirty days’ voyage southward from 
Tingis (Tangier); but that they had 
been olehy te ruined by the teibene of the 
interior—the Pharusians and Nigrite. 
He suspects the statement of being 
= rey but there seems nothing 

incredible in it. From Strabo's 5 
fang τ we gather that Eratosthenés 
set fo 


the statement as in his judg- lis, 


ment a true one. The text of Strabo, 
p. 825, as we read it, confounds Tingi 
with Lixus ; another Pheenician se 
ment about two days’ journey somth- 
ward along the coast, and accordin hg 
some reports even older than G 

See the interesting and eta 
Travels of Dr. Barth, the last describer 
of this now uninvitin, region—Wande- 
rungen durch die Kiistenlfinder des 


my former εὐναὶ followed Strabo in 
confoundi —— ὙἹ Lixus: an 
= inted out by Dr. Barth, and by 
r 

s Cemuas Skylax, c. 111, and the 
Periplus of Hanno, ap. Talat, Geogr. 
Gree. Min. vol. i. p.1—6. Ihavealready 
observed that the τάριχος (Salt provi- 
sions) from Gadeira was currently sold 
in the markets of Athens, from the 
Peloponnesian war downward,—Eupo- 
. 23; Μαρικᾶς, p. 506, ed. 

Meineke, Comic. Greece. 
Πότερ᾽ ἦν τὸ τάριχος ; Φρύγιον ἣ Taderp- 

tKOV 5 

Compare the citations from the other 
comic writers, Antiphanés and Niko- 
stratus ap. Athenee. iii. p. 118. The 
Pheenician merchants bought in ex- 
or gl Attic pottery for their African 
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only a small part of the sources of wealth, open to the Pheenicians 
of Gadés. The Turditanians and Turduli, who occupied the 
south-western portion of Spain between the Anas river (Guadiana) 
and the Mediterranean, seem to have been the most civilised and 
improvable section of the Iberian tribes, well-suited for com- 
mercial relations with the settlers who occupied the Isle of Leon, 
and who established the temple, afterwards so rich and frequented, 
of the Tyrian Héraklés. And the extreme productiveness of the 
southern region of Spain, in corn, fish, cattle, and wine, p,oanctive 
as well as in silver and iron, is a topic upon which we region 
find but one language among ancient writers. The aoa alied 
territory round Gadés, Carteia,and the other Pheenician Tartéssus. 
settlements in this district, was known to the Greeks in the sixth 
century B.c. by the name of Tartéssus, and regarded by them 
somewhat in the same light as Mexico and Peru appeared to the 
Spaniards of the sixteenth century. For three or four centuries 
the Pheenicians had possessed the entire monopoly of this Tartés- 
sian trade, without any rivalry on the parts of the Greeks. 
Probably the metals there procured were in those days their most 
precious acquisition, and the tribes who occupied the mining 
regions of the interior found a new market and valuable demand, 
for produce then obtained with a degree of facility exaggerated 
into fable.1 It was from Gadés as a centre that these enterprising 
traders, pushing their coasting voyage yet further, established 
relations with the tin-mines of Cornwall, perhaps also with amber- 
gatherers from the coasts of the Baltic. It requires some effort to 
carry back our imaginations to the time when, along ali this vast 
length of country, from Tyre and Sidon to the coast of Cornwall, 
there was no merchant-ship to buy or sell goods except these 
Pheenicians. The rudest tribes find advantage in such visitors ; 
and we cannot doubt, that the men whose resolute love of gain 
braved so many hazards and difficulties, must have been rewarded 
with profits on the largest scale of monopoly. 

The Pheenician settlers on the coast of Spain became gradually — 
more and more numerous, and appear to have been distributed, 
either in separate townships or intermingled with the native 
population, between the mouth of the Anas (Guadiana) and the 


1 About the ae of the ap. Strabo, iii. p. 147; Aristot. Mirab. 
Spanish mines, Polybius (xxxiv, 9, 8) Ause. c. 135, 
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town of Malaka (Malaga) on the Mediterranean. Unfortunately 
we are very little informed about their precise localities and 
details, but we find no information of Pheenician settlements on 
the Mediterranean coast of Spain northward of Malaka; for 
Ἶ Carthagena or New Carthage was a Carthaginian 
and Car. Settlement, founded only in the third century B.c.— 
thaginians after the first Punic war.1 The Greek word Pheenicians 
lishments being used to signify as well the inhabitants of 
latter com. Carthage as these of Tyre and Sidon, it is not easy to 
bined views distinguish what belongs to each of them, Nevertheless 
μεν Tews we can discern a great and important difference in the 
stg character of their establishments, especially in Iberia. 

The Carthaginians combined with their commercial 
projects large schemes of conquest and empire. It is thus that 
the independent Pheenician establishments in and near the Gulf 
of Tunis in Africa were reduced to dependence upon them—while 
many new small townships, direct from Carthage itself, were 
planted on the Mediterranean coast of Africa, and the whole 
of that coast from the Greek Syrtis westward to the Pillars of 
Héraklés (Strait of Gibraltar) is described as their territory in the - 
Periplus of Skylax (B.c. 360). In Iberia, during the third century 
B.C., they maintained large armies,? constrained the inland tribes 
to subjection, and acquired a dominion which nothing but the 
superior force of Rome prevented from being durable ; while in 
Sicily also the resistance of the Greeks prevented a similar con- 
summation. But the foreign settlements of Tyre and Sidon were 
formed with views purely commercial. In the region of Tartéssus, 
as well as in the western coast of Africa outside of the Strait of 
Gibraltar, we hear only of pacific interchange and metallurgy ; 
and the number of Pheenicians who acquired gradually settlements 
in the interior was so great, that Strabo describes these towns 
(not less than 200 in number) as altogether pheenicised.* Since, 
in his time, the circumstances favourable to new Pheenician 
immigrations had been long past and gone, there can be little 
hesitation in ascribing the preponderance, which this foreign 


1 Strabo, iii. pp. 156, 158, 161; Poly- Φοίνιξιν οὕτως ἐγένοντο ὑποχείριοι, ὥστε 

bius, iii. 10, 3—10. τὰς πλείους τῶν ἐν τῇ Τουρδιτανίᾳ πόλεων 
2 Polyb. i. 10; ii. 1. καὶ τῶν πλησίον τόπων ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνων νῦν 
3 Strabo, iii. p. 141—150. Οὗτοι γὰρ οἰκεῖσθαι. 


nes των». 
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element had then acquired, to a period several centuries earlier, 
beginning at a time when Tyre and Sidon enjoyed both undis- 
puted autonomy at home and the entire monopoly of Iberian 
commerce, without interference from the Greeks. 

The earliest Grecian colony founded in Sicily was that of 
Naxos, planted by the Chalkidians in 735 B.c.: 
Syracuse followed in the next year, and during the and Greeks 
succeeding century many flourishing Greek cities took sng Gyprus 


‘ root on the island. These Greeks found the Pheenicians =the piper 
_ already in possession of many outlying islets and pro- supplant 


Ἢ montories all round the island, which served them in 


the former. 


their trade with the Sikels and Sikans who occupied the interior. 
The safety and facilities of this established trade were to so great 
a degree broken up by the new-comers, that the Pheenicians, 
relinquishing their numerous petty settlements round the island, 
concentrated themselves in three considerable towns at the south- 
western angle near Lilybeum1—Motyé, Soloeis, and Panormus— 
and in the island of Malta, where they were least widely separated 
from Utica and Carthage. The Tyrians of that day were hard- 
pressed by the Assyrians under Salmaneser, and the power of 
Carthage had not yet reached its height ; otherwise probably this 
retreat of the Sicilian Pheenicians before the Greeks would not 
have taken place without a struggle. But the early Phoenicians, 
superior to the Greeks in mercantile activity, and not disposed to 
contend, except under circumstances of very superior force, with 
warlike adventurers bent on permanent settlement—took the 
prudent course of circumscribing their sphere of operations. A 
similar change appears to have taken place in Cyprus, the other 
island in which Greeks and Pheenicians came into close contact. 
If we may trust the Tyrian annals consulted by the historian 
Menander, Cyprus was subject to the Tyrians even in the time of 
Solomon. We do not know the dates of the establishment of 
Paphos, Salamis, Kitium, and the other Grecian cities there 
planted ; but there can be no doubt that they were posterior to 
this period, and that a considerable portion of the soil and trade 


1 Thucyd. vi. 8; Diodér. v. 12, Dido -— 
2 See the reference in Joseph. Antiq. 


‘Jud, viii. 5,3,and Joseph. cont. Apion. __ “ Genitor tum Belus opiman 
Cyprum, et 


i. 18; an allusion is to be found in Vastabat 
Virgil, Aneid, i. 622. in the mouth of 


— 


τὰ 
victor dicione 
tenebat ”, 
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of Cyprus thus passed from Pheenicians to Greeks ; who on their 
part partially embraced and diffused the rites, sometimes volup- 
tuous, embodied in the Phenician religion! In Kilikia, too, 
especially at Tarsus, the intrusion of Greek settlers appears to 
have gradually hellenised a town originally Phenicién and 
_Assyrian ; contributing, along with the other Grecian settlements 
(Phasélis, Aspendus, and Sidé) on the southern coast of Asia 
Minor, to narrow the Pheenician range of adventure in that 
direction.? 

Such was the manner in which the Pheenicians found themselves 
affected by the Greek settlements. And ifthe Ionians of Asia 
“Minor, when first conquered by Harpagus and the Persians, had 
“followed the advice of the Prienean Bias to emigrate in a body 
“and found one great Pan-Ionic colony in the island of Sardinia, 
these early merchants would have experienced the like hindrance? 
-earried still farther westward—perhaps indeed the whole subse- 
quent history of Carthage might have been sensibly modified. 
But Iberia, and the golden region of Tartéssus, re- 
Tartéssus mained comparatively little visited, and still less 
‘Hted by colonised, by the Greeks; nor did it even become 
se Greeks known to them, until more than a century after their 
about 630 — first settlements had been formed in Sicily. Easy as 
the voyage from Corinth to Cadiz may now appear to 
us, to a Greek of the seventh: or sixth centuries B.c. it was a for- 
midable undertaking. He was under the necessity of first coast- 
ing along Akarnania and Epirus, then crossing, first to the island 
of Korkyra, and next to the Gulf of Tarentum. Proceeding to 
double the southernmost cape of Italy, he followed the sinuosities 
of the Mediterranean coast, by Tyrrhenia, Liguria, Southern 
Gaul and Eastern Iberia, to the Pillars of Héraklés or Strait of 
Gibraltar: or if he did not do this, he had the alternative of 
crossing the open sea from Kréte or Peloponnésus to Libya, and 
then coasting westward along the perilous coast of the Syrtes 
until he arrived at the same point. Both voyages presented 
yeeanl Pa worshipat Salamis brother of Phcenix and son of Agénér 

Gn Cyprus) and Paphos, see Lactant. i. (vii. 92). 
; Strabo, xiv. p. 683. Pheenician coins of the city of Tarsus 
se Tarsus is mentioned by Dio Chry- are found, of a date towards the end 
sostom as a colony from the pe ger y of the Persian empire: see Movers, Die 


Aradus (Orat. Tarsens. ii ed. Phonizier, i. p. 13. 
Reisk.), and Herodotus makes citi 3 Herodot. i. 170, 
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difficulties hard to be encountered ; but the most serious hazard 
of all was the direct transit across the open sea from Kréte to 
Libya. It was about the year 630 B.c. that the inhabitants of 
the island of Théra, starved out by a seven years’ drought, were 
enjoined by the Delphian god to found a colony in Libya. 
Nothing short of the divine command would have induced them 
to obey so terrific a sentence of banishment ; for not only was the 
region named quite unknown to them, but they could not dis- 
cover, by the most careful inquiries among practised Greek 
navigators, a single man who had ever intentionally made the 
voyage to Libya.!’ One Kretan only could they find—a fisherman 
named Korébius—who had been driven thither accidentally by 
violent gales, and he served them as guide. 

At this juncture Egypt had only been recently opened to 
Greek commerce—Psammetichus having been the first king who 
partially relaxed the jealous exclusion of ships from the entrance 
of the Nile, enforced by all his predecessors. The incitement of 
so profitable a traffic emboldened some Ionian traders to make 
the direct voyage from Kréte to the mouth of that river. It was 
in the prosecution of one of these voyages, and in connexion with 
the foundation of Kyréné (to be recounted in a future chapter), 
that we are made acquainted with the memorable adventure of 
the Samian merchant Kéleus. While bound for yomorabte 
Egypt, he had been driven out of his course by ὩΣ Θ of 
contrary winds and had found shelter on an unin- Koleus to 
habited islet called Platea, off the coast of Libya— T=tssus. 
the spot where the emigrants intended for Kyréné first esta- 
_ blished themselves, not long afterwards. From hence he again 
started to proceed to Egypt, but again without success; violent 
and continuous east winds drove him continually to the westward, 
until he at length passed the Pillars of Héraklés, and found 
himself, under the providential guidance of the gods,? an unex- 
pected visitor among the Pheenicians and Iberians of Tartéssus. 
What the cargo was which he was transporting to Egypt, we are 
not told. But it sold in this yet virgin market for the most 
exorbitant prices. He and his crew (says. Herodotus®) “ realised 


1 Herodot. iv. 151. 3 Herodot. iv. 152. Te δὲ ἐμπόριον 
- 2 Herodot. iv. 152. Oeuf πομπῇ χρεώ- τοῦτο (Tartéssus) ἦν ἀκήρατον τοῦτον 
μενὸς, — τὸν χρόνον" ὥστε ἀπονοστήσαντες οὗτοι 
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a profit larger than ever fell to the lot of any known Greek 
except Sostratus the Aiginetan, with whom no one else can 
compete”. The magnitude of their profits may be gathered from 
the votive offering which they erected on their return in the 
sacred precinct of Héré at Samos, in gratitude for the protection 
of that goddess during their voyage. It was a large bronze vase, 
ornamented with projecting griffins’ heads and supported by three 
bronze kneeling figures of colossal stature: it cost six talents, 
and represented the tithe of their gains. The aggregate of sixty 
talents? (about £16,000, speaking roughly), corresponding to this 
tithe, was a sum which not many even of the rich men of Athens 
in her richest time could boast of possessing. 

To the lucky accident of this enormous vase and the inscription 
doubtless attached to it, which Herodotus saw in the Hérzon at 
Samos, and to the impression which such miraculous enrichment 
made upon his imagination, we are indebted for our knowledge 
of the precise period at which the secret of Phenician commerce 
at Tartéssus first became known to the Greeks. The voyage of 
Kéleus opened to the Greeks of that day a new world hardly 
. less important (regard being had to their previous aggregate of 
knowledge) than the discovery of America to the Europeans of 
the last half of the fifteenth century. But Kéleus did little 
more than make known the existence of this distant and lucrative 
region : he cannot be said to have shown the way to it. Nor do 
we find, in spite of the foundation of Kyréné and Barka, which 
made the Greeks so much more familiar with the coast of Libya 
than they had been before, that the route, by which he had been 
carried against his own will, was ever deliberately pursued by 
Greek traders. 

Probably the Carthaginians, altogether unscrupulous in pro- 
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ὀπίσω, μέγιστα δὴ Ἑλλήνων πάντων, τῶν 
ἡμεῖς ἀτρεκίην ἴδμεν, ἐ ἐκ φορτίων ἐκέρδη- 
σαν, μετά Σώστρατον τὸν Δ ἅμαν- 
Tos, Αἰγινήτην" τούτῳ γὰρ οὐκ οἷά τέ 
ἐστι ἐρίσαι ἄλλον. 

éaaetaoe to i NL cag Sagres ann 
o are f 
bin ro 8, ed. ΕΠ Ἢ te cg τα Ἐπ 
Dionys. 
Perleget bsp Taree. ἣν καὶ ὁ 
᾿Ανακρέων φησὶ μῤ τονε ῦ Hime- 
rius ap. Pho! 243, p. 599— 
Ταρτησσοῦ βίον, ᾿Αμαλθείας κέρας, πᾶν 
ὅσον ed δαιμονίας κεφαλαῖον. 


1 These talants cannot have been 
Attic ——) for the Attic talent first 
arose from the ne ee of the 

Athenian money standard by Solén, 
which did not comm δ Ἐπὶ" 8, Pos διε τον, 
after the vo lzus. They 
must have m ae Euboic or 

talents ; probably the former, 
ne that the case belo ongs to the 
of Samos. Sixty Euboic talents 
ona be about equivalent to the sum 
stated in the text. For the proportion 
of the various Greek mone ay 
see above, part 2, ch. iv. and c 
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ceedings against commercial rivals,! would have aggravated its 
natural maritime difficulties by false information and hostile 
proceedings. The simple report of such gains, however, was 
well-calculated to act as a stimulus to other enter- 
prising navigators. The Phdkeans, during the course 
of the next half-century, pushing their exploring 
voyages both along the Adriatic and along the between 

Tyrrhenian coast, and founding Massalia in the year 0-70. C. 
600 B.c., at length reached the Pillars of Héraklés and Tartéssus 
along the eastern coast of Spain. These men were the most 
adventurous mariners * that Greece had yet produced, creating a 
jealous uneasiness even among their Ionian neighbours.? Their 
voyages were made, not with round and bulky merchant ships, 
calculated only for the maximum of cargo, but with armed 
pentekonters—and they were thus enabled to defy the privateers 
of the Tyrrhenian cities on the Mediterranean, which had long 
deterred the Greek trader from any habitual traffic near the 
Strait of Messina* There can be little doubt that the progress 
of the Phékeans was very slow, and the foundation of Massalia 
(Marseilles), one of the most remote of all Greek colonies, may 
for a time have absorbed their attention : moreover they had to 
pick up information as they went on, and the voyage was one of 
discovery, in the strict sense of the word. The time at which 
they reached Tartéssus may seemingly be placed between 570— 
560 B.c. They made themselves so acceptable to Arganthdénius 
—king of Tartéssus, or at least king of part of that region—that 
he urged them to relinquish their city of Phékeea and establish 
themselves in his territory, offering to them any site which they 
chose to occupy. Though they declined this tempting offer, yet 
he still continued anxious to aid them against dangers at home, 
and gave them a large donation of money—whereby they were 
enabled at a critical moment to complete their fortifications. 
Arganthénius died shortly afterwards, having lived (we are told) 


Exploring 
voyages of 
the Phé- 


1Strabo, xvii. Ὁ. 


802; Aristot. 

Mirab. Ause. c. 84---182, 
® Herodot. i. 108, Οἱ δὲ Φωκαιέες 
οὗτοι ναυτιλίῃσι μακρῇσι πρῶτοι ἝἙλλή- 
νων ἐχρήσαντο" καὶ τόν Te Αδρίην καὶ τὴν 
Τυρσηνίην καὶ τὴν Ἰβηρίην καὶ τὸν 
Ταρτησσὸν οὗτοί εἰσι οἱ καταδέξαντες " 
ἐνανυτίλλοντο δὲ οὐ στρογγύλῃσι νηυσὶν, 


ἀλλὰ πεντηκοντέροισι---Π 8 expressions 
are remarkable. 

8 Herodot. i. 164, 165, gives an 
example of the jealousy of the Chians 
in respect to the islands called Ginussee. 


4Ephorus, Fragm. 52, ed. Marx; 
Strabo, vi. p. 267. : 
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to the extraordinary age of 120 years, of which he had reigned 80. 
The Phékeans had probably reason to repent of their refusal : 
since in no very long time their town having been taken by the 
Persians, half their citizens became exiles, and were obliged to 
seek a precarious abode in Corsica, in place of the advantageous 
settlement which old Arganthénius had offered to them in 
Tartéssus.? 

By such steps did the Greeks gradually track out the lines of 
Pheenician commerce in the Mediterranean, and accom- 


ad ‘tion τ plish that vast improvement in their geographical 
pe oh knowledge—the circumnavigation of what Eratos- 


calknow- thenés and Strabo termed “ our sea,” as distinguished 
stimulus from the external Ocean.? Little practical advantage 
toGrecian however was derived from the discovery, which was 
communi- only made during the last years of Ionian indepen- 
dence. The Ionian cities became subjects of Persia, 
and Phékea especially was crippled and half-depopulated in the 
struggle. Had the period of Ionian enterprise been prolonged, 
we should probably have heard of other Greek settlements in 
Iberia and Tartéssus,—over and above Emporia and Rhodus, 
formed by the Massaliots between the Pyrenees and the Ebro,— 
as well as of increasing Grecian traffic with those regions. The 
misfortunes of Phéksa and the other Ionic towns saved the 
Pheeniciansof Tartéssus from Grecian interference and competition, 
such as that which their fellow-countrymen in Sicily had been 
experiencing for a century and a half. 

But though the Ephesian Artemis, the divine protectress of 
Phékeean emigration, was thus prevented from becoming conse- 
crated in Tartéssus, along with the Tyrian Héraklés, an impulse 
not the less powerful was given to the imaginations of philosophers 
like Thalés and poets like Stesichorus—whose lives cover the 
interval between the supernatural transport of Kéleus on the 
wings of the winds, and the persevering, well-planned, exploration 
which emanated from Phékea, While, on the one hand, the 
Tyrian Héraklés with his venerated temple at Gadés furnished a 
new locality and details for mythes respecting the Grecian 
Héraklés—on the other hand, intelligent Greeks learnt for the 


1 Herodot. i, 165. ᾿ 
3 Ἢ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς θάλασσα (Strabo); τῆσδε τῆς θαλάττης (Herodot. iv. 41). 
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first time that the waters surrounding their island and the 
Peloponnésus formed part of a sea circumscribed by assignable 
boundaries. Continuous navigation of the Phédkeans round the 
coasts, first of the Adriatic, next of the Gulf of Lyons to the 
Pillars of Héraklés and Tartéssus, first brought to light this 
important fact. The hearers of Archilochus, Simonidés of 
Amorgus, and Kallinus, living before or contemporary with the 
voyage of Kéleus, had no known sea-limit either north of 
Korkyra or west of Sicily: but those of Anakreén and Hippénax, 
a century afterwards, found the Euxine, the Palus Medtis, the 
Adriatic, the Western Mediterranean, and the Libyan Syrtes, all 
so far surveyed as to present to the mind a definite eonception, 
and to admit of being visibly represented by Anaximander on a 
map. However familiar such knowledge has now become to us, 
at the time now under discussion it was a prodigious advance. 
The Pillars of Héraklés, especially, remained deeply fixed in the 
Greek mind, as a terminus of human adventure and aspiration : 
of the Ocean beyond, men were for the most part content to 
remain ignorant. 

It has already been stated that the Phcenicians, as coast explorers, 
were even more enterprising than the Phékeans. But Circum- 
their jealous commercial spirit induced them to con- τοῦ ee 
ceal their track,—to give information designedly by the 
false? respecting ‘dangers and difficulties—and even 
to drown any commercial rivals when they could do so with 
safety.2 One remarkable Pheenician achievement, however, con- 
temporary with the period of Phékean exploration, must not 
be passed over. It was somewhere about 600 B.c. that they 
circumnavigated Africa; starting from the Red Sea, by direction 
of the Egyptian king Nekés, son of Psammetichus—going round 
the Cape of Good Hope to Gadés—and from thence returning to 
the Nile. 

It appears that Nekés, anxious to procure a water-communica- 
tion between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, began digging 
a canal from the former to the Nile, but desisted from the 
undertaking after having made considerable progress. In 

1The geographer Ptolemy, with a the ae which they visited 
ue scientific zeal, complains lem. Geogr. i. 


itterly of the reserve and frauds OP atrabe ili, Ρ. ἮΝ, 116: xvii. p. 
common with the old traders, respect- 802. 
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prosecution of the same object, he despatched these Pheenicians on 
an experimental voyage from the Red Sea round Libya, which 
was successfully accomplished, though in a time not less than 
three years ; for during each autumn the mariners landed and 
remained on shore a sufficient time to sow their seed and raise 
acrop of corn. They reached Egypt again through the Strait of 
Gibraltar, in the course of the third year, and recounted a tale— 
“which (says Herodotus) others may perhaps believe, but I 
cannot believe”—that in sailing round Libya they had the sun 
on their right hand, ὁ.6. to the north. 

The reality of this circumnavigation was confirmed to 
Herodotus by various Carthaginian informants,* and 


navigation he himself fully believes it. There seems good reason 
accom. [Ὁ sharing in his belief, though several able critics 
καρ τον reject the tale as incredible. The Pheenicians were 
critics, expert and daring masters of coast navigation, and in 
=o going round Africa they had no occasion ever to lose 


sight of land. We may presume that their vessels 
were amply stored, so that they could take their own time, and 
lie by in bad weather ; we may also take for granted that the 
reward consequent upon success was considerable. For any other 
mariners then existing, indeed, the undertaking might have been 
too hard, but it was not so for them, and that was the reason why 
Nekés chose them. ‘To such reasons, which show the story to 
present no intrinsic incredibility (that indeed is hardly alleged 
even by Mannert and others who disbelieve it), we may add one 
othe?, which goes far to prove it positively true. They stated 
that in the course of their circuit, while going westward, they 


1 Herodot. iv. a bo ἐμοὶ 
μὲν οὐ πιστὰ, ἄλλῳ ὃ ὡς περι- 
πλώοντες τὴν rer δὲ bd λιον ἔσχον 
ἐς τὰ δεξιά. 

2 Herodot. iv, 43. Οὕτω μὲν αὕτη 

ἐγνώσθη τὸ Slanted Ge. ἡ aioe ἐγνώσθη 
ἐοῦσα περίῤῥυτος) πε δὲ, ξαρχηδόνιοὶ 
εἰσι οἱ λέγο 
to whoa Herodotes he here allu 
him that Libya was circumnavigable ; 


to tell the ee of the Persian Satastés, 
“he tried failed. 

The festimon of the Carthaginians 
is so far valuable, as it declares their 
persuasion of the truth of the statement 
made by those Pheenicians. 

Some critics have construed the 
words, in which bee are alludes be 


of 


told the 


Carthaginians as 
if what they told him was the 


but it does not seem that they knew th 


of other actual circumnavigation 


that of the bo ae ro 


of Sieccveniine. as he does τᾶς δ προς 


ἀφρὸς κα maps χα i ιν το 
But this is evidently not the mooring 
historian : he brings forward 


the Carthaginians as 
it, instoad firmatory of τανε τολοτας τ mide by tsb 


Pheenicians employed by Nekds. 
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had the sun on their right hand (¢.e. to the northward); and 
this phenomenon, observable according to the season even when 
they were within the tropics, could not fail to bring itself on 
their attention as constant, after they had reached the southern 
temperate zone. But Herodotus at once pronounces this part of 
the story to be incredible, and so it might appear to almost every 
man, Greek, Pheenician, or Egyptian, not only of the age of Nekés, 
but even of the time of Herodotus, who heard it; since none of 
them possessed either actual experience of the phenomena of a 
southern latitude, or a sufficiently correct theory of the relation 
between sun and earth, to understand the varying direction of 
the shadows; and few men would consent to set aside the received 
ideas with reference to the solar motions, from pure confidence in 
the veracity of these Pheenician narrators. Now that under such 
circumstances the latter should invent the tale is highly impro- 
bable ; and if they were not inventors, they must have experienced 
the phenomenon during the southern portion of their transit. 

Some critics disbelieve this circumnavigation, from supposing 
that if so remarkable an achievement had really taken place once, 
it must have been repeated, and practical application must have 
been made of it. But though such a suspicion is not unnatural, 
with those who recollect how great a revolution was operated when 
the passage was rediscovered during the fifteenth century, yet 
the reasoning will not be found applicable to the sixth century 
before the Christian era, 

Pure scientific curiosity, in that age, counted for nothing. The 
motive of Nekés for directing this enterprise was the same as 
that which had prompted him to dig his canal,—in order that he 
might procure the best communication between the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea. But, as it has been with the north-west pas- 
sage in our time, so it was with the circumnavigation of Africa 
in his—the proof of its practicability at the same time showed that 
it was not available for purposes of traffic or communication, 
looking to the resources then at the command of navigators—a 
fact, however, which could not be known until the experiment 
was made, To pass from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea by 

1 Diodorus (ili. 40). talks correct one mark of the extension of geogra- 
lan e about the direction of the rained and astronomical observations 


shadows southward of the tropic of during the four intervening centuries 
(compare Pliny, H. N. vi. 29)— between him and Herodotus, 
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means of the Nile still continued to be the easiest way ; either 
by aid of the land journey, which in the times of the Ptolemies 
was usually made from Koptos on the Nile to Bereniké on the 
Red Sea—or by means of the canal of Nekés, which Darius 
afterwards finished, though it seems to have been neglected 
during the Persian rule in Egypt, and was subsequently repaired 
and put to service under the Ptolemies. Without any doubt 
the successful Phcenician mariners underwent both severe hard- 
ship and great real perils, besides those still greater supposed 
perils, the apprehension of which so constantly unnerved the 
minds even of experienced and resolute men in the unknown 


Ocean. Such was the force of these terrors and difficulties, to — 


which there was no known termination, upon the mind of the 
Achzmenid Sataspés (upon whom the circumnavigation of Africa 
was imposed as a penalty “worse than death” by Xerxés, in com- 
mutation of a capital sentence), that he returned without having 
finished the circuit, though by so doing he forfeited his life. He 
affirmed that he had sailed “ until his vessel stuck fast, and could 
move on no farther”—a persuasion not uncommon in ancient 
times and even down to Columbus, that there was a point, beyond 
which the Ocean, either from mud, sands, shallows, fogs, or accu- 
mulations of sea-weed, was no longer navigable.’ 


1 rg hema after following the line of 
coast from the Mediterranean outside 
of the Strait of Gibraltar, and then 
south-westward along Africa as far as 
the island of Kerné, goes on to say, 
that ‘‘beyond Kerné the sea is no 
— navigable from shallows and 
mud and sea-weed”—Tis δὲ Κέρνης 
νήσου τὰ ἐπέκεινα οὐκέτι ἐστὶ πλωτὰ 
διὰ βραχύ θαλάττης καὶ πηλὸν καὶ 
φῦκος. ἐστὶ δὲ τὸ φῦκος τῆς δοχμῆς τὸ 
πλάτος καὶ ἄνωθεν ὀξὺ, ὥστε κεντεῖν 


(Skylax, c. 109). Nearchus, on under- | 


taking his voyage down the Indus and 
from thence into the Persian Gulf, is 
not certain whether the external sea 
will be found navigable—ei δὲ πλωτός 
ἊΣ ἐστιν 4 ταύτῃ πόντος Ὁ ΝΕ 

us, p. 2: com p. ap. y 
Minor vol. i. κε ες πε πὰ ἘΝ ἐκ 
described the neighbourhood of Thulé 
asa sort of chaos—a medley of earth, 
sea, and air in which you could neither 
walk nor sail—ovre γῆ καθ᾽ αὐτὴν ὕπερχεν 
οὔτε θάλασσα οὔτε a: ps ἀλλὰ σύγκριμά τε 
éx τούτων πλεύμονι θαλασσίῳ ἐοικὸς, ἐν 
ᾧ φησὶ τὴν γῆν καὶ τὴν θάλασσαν αἰωρ- 


εισϑαι καὶ τὰ σύμπαντα, καὶ τοῦτον ὡς 
ἂν δεσμὸν εἶναι τῶν ὅλων, μήτε πορευτὸν 
μήτε πλωτὸν ὑπάρχοντα" τὸ μὲν οὖν τῷ 
πλεύμονι ἐοικὸς αὐτὸς 685) ἑωρακέ- 
vat, τἄλλα δὲ λέγειν ἐξ ἀκοῆς (Strabo, ii. 
try’ —. the priests of Memphis 

ld Herodotus that their conquering 
hero Sesostris had equipped a fleet in 
the Arabian Gulf, and made a voyage 
into the Erythrean Sea, subjugating 
people everywhere, “until he came to 
a sea no longer navigable from shal- 
OWS” —ovxére πλωτὴν ὑπὸ βραχέων 
(Herod. ii. 109). Plato represents the 
sea without the Pillars of Héraklés as 
impenetrable and unfit for navigation, 
in consequence of the admixture 
of earth, mud, or vegetable covering, 
which had arisen in it from 


ruption of the great island or continent. 


A tis (Timeus, p. 25; and Kritias, 
abees f which are well-illus- 

by the Scholiast, who seems to 
have read hical descriptions of 
the ¢ of this outer sea—rodro 
καὶ οἱ τοὺς ἐκείνῃ τόπους ἱστοροῦντες 
λέγουσιν, ὡς πάντα τεναγώδη τὸν ἐκεῖ 
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Now we learn from hence that the enterprise, even by those 
who believed the narrative of Nekés’s captains, was regarded as 
at once desperate and unprofitable ; but doubtless many persons 


εἶναι χῶρον" τέναγος δὲ ἐστὶν ἰλύς τις 
ΙΑ Υ̓Α ΑΙ ὕδατος οὐ πολλοῦ, καὶ 
βοτάνης ἐπιφαινομένης τούτῳ. See also 
Plutarch’s fancy of the dense, earthy, 
and viscous Kronian sea (some days to 
the westward of Britain), in which a 
ship could with difficulty advance, 
and only by means of severe pulling 
with the oars (Plutarch, De Facie in 
Orbe Lune, 6. 26, p. 941). So in in 
the two ey a era productions in 
verse by Rufus Festus Avienus (Hud- 
son, Geogr. Minor. vol. iv., Descriptio 
Orbis Terre, v. 57, and Ora Maritima, 
Υ͂. 406—415); in the first of these two, 
the density of the water of the Western 
Ocean is ascribed to its being saturated 
with salt—in the second, we have 
shallows, large quantities of sea-weed, 
and wild beasts swimming about, which 
the Carthaginian Himuico affirmed him- 
self to have seen: 


“‘Plerumque porro tenue tenditur 
salum, 

Ut vix arenas subjacentes occulat ; 

Exsuperat autem gurgitem fucus fre- 


quens 

Atque impeditur zstus ex uligine : 

Vis = ayes pelagus omne inter- 
natat, 

Mutusque terror ex feris habitat freta. 

Hec olim Himilco Poenus Oceano super 

Spectasse semet et probasse rettulit : 

Hec nos, ab imis Punicorum annalibus 

Prolata longo tempore, edidimus tibi.” 


Compare also v. 115—130 of the same 

m, where the author again quotes 
rom a voyage of Himilco, who had 
been four months in the ocean outside 
of the Pillars of Hercules :— 


Sic nulla late flabra propellunt ratem, 

Sic segnis humor wt ern pigri stupet, 

or et illud, plurimum inter gur- 
5 


δι 
Extare fucum, et i virgulti vice 
Retinere puppim,” &c. ᾿" 


The dead calm, mud, and shallows 
of the external ocean are touched upon 
by Aristot. Meteorolog. ii. 1, 14, and 
seem to have been a favourite subject 
of declamation with the rhetors of the 
— age. See Seneca, Suasoriar. 

1 


: Even the cumpanions and contem- 
poraries of Columbus, when navigation 


had made such comparative progress, 
still retained much of these fears 
respecting the dangers and difficulties 
of the nown ocean :—“‘ Le tableau 
exagéré (observes A. von Humboldt, 
Examen Critique de PHistoire de la 
Géographie, t. iii. p. 95) que la ruse 
des Phéniciens avait tracé des diffi- 
cultés qu’opposaient a la navigation au 
dela des Colonnes d’Hercule, de Cerné, 
et de 1116 Sacrée (Ierné), le fucus, le 
limon, le manque de fond, et le calme 
perpétuel de la mer, ressemble. d’une 
maniére frappante aux récits animés 
des premiers omens de Colomb ”. 
olumbus was the first man who 
traversed the sea of Sargasso, or area 
of the Atlantic Ocean south of the 
Azores, where it is covered by an 
immense mass of sea-weed for a space 
six or seven times as large as France: 
the alarm of his crew at this unex- 
ctacle was considerable. The 
sea-w' is sometimes 850 thickly 
accumulated, that it requires a con- 
siderable wind to impel the vessel 
through it. The remarks and compari- 
sons of M. von Humboldt in reference 
to ancient and modern navigation are 
highly interesting (Examen, ut sup. pp. 
69, 88, 91, d&c.). 

J. M. Gesner (Dissertat. de Na - 
tionibus extra Columnas Herculis, 
sect. 6 and 7) has a good defence of 
the story told by Herodotus. Major 
Rennell also adopts the same view, 
and shows by many arguments how 
much easier the circumnavigation was 
from the East than from the West 
(Geograph. System of Herodotus, p. 
680): compare Ukert, Geograph. der 
Griechen und Romer, vol. i. p. 61; 
Mannert, Geog. d. G. und Romer, vol. 
i. p. 19—26. Gossellin (Recherches 
sur la Géogr. des Anc. i. P. 149) and 
Mannert both reject the story as not 
worthy of belief; Heeren defends it 

deen tiber den Verkehr der Alten 

elt, i. 2, p. 86—95). 

Agatharchides, in the second cen- 
tury B.C., pronounces the eastern coast 
of Africa, southward of the Red Sea, 
to be as yet unexamined: he treats it 
as a matter of certainty however that 
the sea to the south-westward is con- 
tinuous with the Western Ocean (De 
Rubro Mari, Geogr. Minores, ed. Huds, 
v. i. p. 11). 
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treated it as a mere “Phoenician lie”? (to use an expression 
proverbial in ancient times). The cireumnavigation of Libya is 
said to have been one of the projects conceived by Alexander the 
Great.2 We may readily believe that if he had lived longer, it 
would have been confided to Nearchus or some other officer of the 
like competence, and in all probability would have succeeded, 
especially since it would have been undertaken from the eastward 
—to the great profit of geographical knowledge among the ancients, 
but with little advantage to their commerce. There is then 
adequate reason for admitting that these Phceenicians rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope from the East about 600 B.c., more than 
2000 years earlier than Vasco da Gama did the same thing from 
the West ; though the discovery was in the first instance of no 
avail, either for commerce or for geographical science. 

Besides the maritime range of Tyre and Sidon, their trade by 


believed that there was a continuous 


' Strabo, iii. p. 170. Sataspés (the 
3 : isthmus which rendered it impracti- 


unsuccessful Persian circumnayigator 


of Libya, mentioned just above) had 
violated the dengan of another Per- 
sian nobleman, Zopyrus son of Mega- 
byzus, and Xerxés had given orders 
that he should be crucified for this 
act: his mother begged him off by 
suggesting that he should be con- 
demned to somethi “Sqorse than 
death” —the circumnavigation of Libya 
(Herod, iv. 48). Two things are to 
remarked in respect to his voyage :—1. 
He took with him a ship and seamen 
from Egypt ; we are not told that they 
were Phoenician; probably no other 
mariners than Phoenicians were com- 
petent to such a voyage—and even if 
the crew of Sataspés had been Pheeni- 
cians, he could not offer rewards for 
success equal to those at the disposal 
of Nekés. 2. He began his enterprise 
from the Strait of Gibraltar instead of 
from the Red Sea; now it seems that 
the current between Madagascar and 
the eastern coast of Africa sets very 
strongly towards the Cape of Good 
Hope, so that while it greatly assists 
the southerly voyage, on the other 
i es return by the same way 
very difficult, (See Humboldt, Examen 
Critique de l’Histoire de anbieneraphie, 
t. i. p, 343.) Strabo, however, 
that all those who had tried to cireum- 
nayigate Africa, both from the 
Sea and from the Strait of Gibraltar, 
had been forced to retum without 
success (i. p. 82), so that most people 


cable to go by sea from the one point to 
the other ; he is himself, however, per- 
suaded that the Atlantic is σύῤῥους on 
both sides of Africa, and therefore - 
that circumnavigation is possible. He 
as well as Poseidonius (ii. Ὁ. 98—100) 
disbelieved the tale of the Phoenicians 
sent by Nekés. He must have derived 
his complete conviction, that Libya 
might be pe mera sw from geo- 
graphical theory, which led him to 
contract the ensions of that con- 
tinent southward—inasmuch as_ the 
thing in his belief never had been 
done, though often attempted. Man- 
nert (Geog. d. G. und Rom. i. p. 24 
erroneously says that Strabo an 
others founded their belief on the 
narrative of Herodotus. : 

It_is worth while remarking that 
Strabo cannot have read the story in 
Herodotus with much attention, since 
he mentions Darius as the king who 
sent the Phoenicians round Africa, not 
Nekés ; nor does he take notice of the 
remarkable statement of these nayi- 
gators respecting the position of the 
sun. There were doubtless many ge. 
cryphal narratives current in his time 
TROPECDS attempts, successful and un- 
successful, to umnavigate Africa, 
as we — see by the tale of Eudoxus 
Gerane . 98; Cornel. Nep. ap. Plin. 

NN. ik. 67, who gives the story very 
differently ; and Pomp. Mela, iii. 9). 

2 Arrian, Exp. Al. vii. 1, 2. 
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land in the interior of Asia was of great value and importance. 
They were the speculative merchants who directed the march of 
the caravans laden with Assyrian and Egyptian g,ovan. 
products across the deserts which separated them trade by_ 
from inner Asia’—an operation which presented on ine 
hardly less difficulties, considering the Arabian Pb@nicians. 
depredators whom they were obliged to conciliate and even to 
employ as carriers, than the longest coast voyage. They seem ta 
have stood alone in antiquity in their willingness to brave, and 
their ability to surmount, the perils of a distant land-traffic ;? and 
their descendants at Carthage and Utica were not less active in 
pushing caravans far into the interior of Africa, 


1 Herodot.i.1. Φοίνικας---ἀπαγινέον- trade of the Phoenicians. 
ras φόρτια ᾿Ασσύριά τε καὶ Αἰγύπτια. The paige Bape too chapter of the 
2 See the valuable chapter in Heeren Prophet Ezekiel presents a strikin 
(Ueber den Verkehr der Alten Welt, picture of the general commerce Οἱ 
i 2, Abschn. 4, p. 96) about the land 'yre, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
ASSYRIANS~—BABYLON. 


Tue name of the Assyrians, who formed one wing of this early 
Assyrians System of intercourse and commerce, rests chiefly upon 
—their the great cities of Nineveh and Babylon. To the 
Niner on Assyrians of Nineveh (as has been already mentioned) 
is ascribed in early times a very extensive empire, 
Babylon, covering much of Upper Asia, as well as Mesopotamia 
or the country between the Euphrates and the Tigris. Respect- 
ing this empire—its commencement, its extent, or even the mode 
in which it was put down—nothing certain can be affirmed. 
But it seems unquestionable that many great and flourishing 
cities—and a population inferior in enterprise, bub not in 
industry, to the Phcenicians—were to be found on the Euphrates 
and Tigris, in times anterior to the first Olympiad. Of these 
cities, Nineveh on the Tigris and Babylon on the Euphrates were 
the chief,’ the latter being in some sort of dependence, probably, 
on the sovereigns of Nineveh, yet governed by kings or chiefs of 
its own, and comprehending an hereditary order of priests named 
Chaldeans, masters of all the science and literature as well as of 
the religious ceremonies current among the people, and devoted 
from very early times to that habit of astronomical observation 
which their brilliant sky so much favoured, 

The people called Assyrians or Syrians (for among the Greek 
authors no constant distinction is maintained between the two?) 

1 Herodot. i, 178. Τῆς δὲ *Acovpins to be taken in, in our conception of the 
ἐστὶ μέν κου καὶ ἄλλα πολίσματα μεγάλα old Assyria: Opis on the Tigris, and 
τατον, cate ob Nov avactaray δον then enaph Ana, i 13 
γερομένος, τὰ βασιλήϊα κατεστήκεε, ἦν 25): co Heradot. i. ~ ἀρ θῇς ii. 00-29 is cele 


e existence of these and several Strabo. xvi. p. 736, also ii p. 84, in 
ester great cities is an important item which he takes exception te the dis 
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were distributed over the wide territory bounded on the east by 
Mount Zagros and its north-westerly continuation towards Mount 
Ararat, by which they were separated from the Medes—and 
extending from thence westward and southward to the Euxine 
Sea, the river Halys, the Mediterranean Sea and the Persian Gulf 
—thus covering the whole course of the Tigris and Euphrates 
south of Armenia, as well as Syria and Syria-Palestine, and the 
territory eastward of the Halys called Kappadokia, But the 
Chaldean order of priests appears to have been peculiar Chaldeans 
to Babylon and other towns in its territory, especially δι Babylon 
between that city and the Persian Gulf. The vast, priests. 
rich, and lofty temple of Bélus in that city served them at once 
as a place of worship and an astronomical observatory. It was 
the paramount ascendency of this order which seems to have 
caused the Babylonian people generally to be spoken of as 
Chaldeans—though some writers have supposed, without any 
good proof, a conquest of Assyrian Babylon by barbarians called 
Chaldeans from the mountains near the Euxine.! 

There were exaggerated statements respecting the antiquity of 
their astronomical observations, which cannot be whale ania: 
traced as of definite and recorded date higher than the nomical ob- 
sera of Nabonassar? (747 B.0.), as well as respecting **”*4* 
tribution of the οἰκουμένη (inhabited 


ae ing of the globe) made by Eratos- 
henés, because it did not include in 


ment of the ay cee empire under 
Nabopolasar and Nebuchadnezzar from 
630—580 B.c;. it was (he thinks) the 


the same compartment (σφραγίς) Syria 
pooner and Mesopotamia; he 
inus and Semiramis, Syrians. Hero- 
dotus considers the Armenians as 
colonists from the Phrygians (vii. 73). 
The Homeric names ᾿Αρίμοι, "Epep Bot 
the first in the iad, ii. 783, the second 
the Odyssey, iv. 84) coincide with 
the Oriental name of this race Aram: 
it seems more ancient in the Greek 
habits of speech than Syrians (see 
Strabo, xvi. p. 785 
The Hesiodic Catalogue too, as well 
as Stésichorus, recognised Avrabus as 
the sons of Hermés by Thronié daugh- 
ter of Bélus (Hesiod, Frag. 29, ed. 
Marktscheffel ; Strabo, i. p. 42). 
Heeren, in his account of the 
Babylonians (Ideen iiber den Verkehr 
der Alten Welt, part i. Abtheilung 2, 
By 168), speaks of this conquest of 
bylon by Chaldean barbarians 
from the northern mountains as a cer- 
tain fact, explaining the great develop- 


new Chaldean conquerors who thus 
extended their dominion over Judea 
and Pheenicia. 

Iagree with Volney (Chronologie 
des Babyloniens, ch. x. p. 215) in think- 
ing this statement both unsupported 
and improbable. Mannert seems to 
suppose the Chaldeans of Arabian 
origin (Geogr. der G. und Roém., part 
Υ. 5. 2, ch. xii. p. 419). The passages 
of Strabo (xvi. p. 739) are more favour- 
able to this opinion than to that of 
Heeren; but we make out nothing 
distinct respecting the Chaldeans 
except that they were the_priestly 
order among the Assyrians of Feces 
as they are expressly termed by Hero- 
dotus—ws λέγουσι ot Χαλδαῖοι, ἐόντες 
τούτου τοῦ θεοῦ (of Zeus Bélus) (Hero- 
dot. i. 181). 

2 The earliest Chaldszan astronomi- 
cal observation, known to the astro- 
nomer Ptolemy, both precise and of 
ascertained date to a degree sufficient 
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the extent of their acquired knowledge, so largely blended with 
astrological fancies and occult influences of the heavenly bodies 
on human affairs. But however incomplete their knowledge may 
appear when judged by the standard of after-times, there can be 


‘or scientific use, was a lunar eclipse 
rg the 19th mae 721 B.c.—the 27th 
Ueber of ag zera of Nabonassar (deler, 

die Astronomischen Beobach- 
co der Alten, p. 19, Berlin, 1806). 


Ptolemy known any older obser- Do 


vations conforming to these conditions, 
he would not have omitted to notice 
them : his own words in the Almagest 
testify how much he valued the know- 
ledge and comparison of seri monnte 
b. SF "02, ap. Tdeler, tc pt) and αἱ 
P. ap. Ideler, 7. c. p. 1), and a 

the same time imply ‘that -- 
cong wine Agen! ha 4} tg ern 

Ρ 

ἢ the the Chabinens Hi es n, long 
before oe riod, in the habit 6 of ob- 
eavens, there is no reason 
to dou bag and the exactness of those 
observations cited b: 
oo. to the ju ent a Ideler, 
previous practice. The 


pa κε 1%) 235 funations, after which the Chaldeans 


moon reverts nearly to the same posi- 
tions in reference to the apsides and 
nodes, and after which eclipses return 
nearly in the same order and magni- 
tude, a) to have been discovered 
by the deans (“‘ Defectus ducentis 
i οὗ. oe mensibus in suos 
ee Pliny, H. N. ii. 13), 
a they deduced from hence the mean 
daily motions of the moon witha 
of accuracy which differs only by four 
necundis τας mada gr ery Bonne (Ge- 
omena, 
c. δ 15: 5: 'Ideler, i. 6. pp. 153, 154, and in 
his Handbuch de dec Chroasingts. vol. i. 
Absch. ii. p. 207). 
There seem to have been Chaldzan 


of much greater ae than the 
sera of Nabonassar ; h we cannot 
lay much stress on the te of 1903 
years anterior to ergy the Grea sad 
which is mentioned b δ ἐνγε implicius ( 
Aristot. de Ceelo, 

earliest a of 


the wera of piety were useless to 


ed sera, or definite cycle, to identify 
the date of each of them. e common 


Ptolemy implies first ob 


lunar year. the reign of Nabo- 
nassar the astronomers at Babylon 
introduced (not into ety use, but for 
their own oer sour urposes and records) the 
Egyptian ear—of 365 days, or 12 
months of days each, with five 
added days, beginning with the first of 
the moni 
of the Egyptian year—and they thus 
obtained a contiunans accu- 
rate mode of marking the date 
events. Εὖ is not meant “that 
then for the first 
Egyptians ine 
5.0} r 


time 


ed Ὁ 
e of solar year Οἱ 
but that they then for the first 
—— it in Hcg meng nt of 
‘or astronomi 
recise moment of chien tues tee: 
or is there the losis ‘veect ts So 
pose that the era of Nabonassar coin- 
cided with any rege 0 revolution or 
change of ἃ ler discusses 


of the 


seemingly presen by Berosus 
δ the προς of Babylonian 


he alludes, he is very scru 
the name of the ob- 
server. Doubtless he found the Chal- 


Thoth, the commencement _ 


w= 
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no doubt, that compared with any of their contemporaries of the 
sixth century B.C. (either Egyptians, Greeks, or Asiatics) they 
stood pre-eminent, and had much to teach, not only to Thalés 
and Pythagoras, but even to later inquirers, such as Eudoxus and 
Aristotle. The conception of the revolving celestial sphere, the 
gnomon, and the division of the day into twelve parts, are 
affirmed by Herodotus! to have been first taught to the Greeks 
by the Babylonians; and the continuous observation of the 
heavens both by the Egyptian and Chaldean priests had deter- 
mined with considerable exactness both the duration of the solar 
year and other longer periods of astronomical recurrence ; thus 
impressing upon intelligent Greeks the imperfection of their own 
calendars, and furnishing them with a basis not only for enlarged 
observations of their own, but also for the discovery and applica- 
tion of those mathematical theories whereby astronomy first 
became a science. 

It was not only the astronomical acquisitions of the priestly 
caste which distinguished the early Babylonians. The social 
condition, the fertility of the country, the dense papvtonia— 
population, and the persevering industry of the its srapaie 
inhabitants were not less remarkable. Respecting fivetion sad 
Nineveh,” once the greatest of the Assyrian cities, we frtility. 


dean observations registered just in (i. 193) and Strabo (xvi. p. 737) both 
this manner ; of Saag which illustrates speak of it as being destroyed ; 
what is said in the text respecting the but Tacitus (Ann. xii. 13) and Ammian. 


et πω. κα 


collective character of their civiliza- 
tion, and the want of individual deve- 
lopment or prominent genius. : 
The superiority of the Chaldean 
priests to the Egyptian as astronomical 
observers is shown by the fact, that 
Ptolemy, though living at Alexandria, 
never mentions the latter as astrono- 
mers, nor cites any Egyptian observa- 
tions; while he cites thirteen Chaldean 
observations in the years B.C. 721, 720, 
523, 502, 491, 383, 882, 245, 237, 229: the 
first ten being observations of lunar 
ΩΝ the last three, of conjunctions 
of planets and fixed stars (Ideler, Hand- 
buch der Chronologie, vol. i. Ab. ii. p. 


-195—199). 


1 Herodot. ii. 109. 
2 The ancient Ninus or Nineveh was 


‘situated on the eastern bank of the 


Tigris, nearly opposite the modern 
town of Mousul or Mosul. Herodotus 


Marcell. (xviii. 7) mention it as sub- 
sisting. Its ruins had_ been long re- 
marked (see Thevenot, Voyages, liv. i. 
ch. xi. p. 176, and Niebuhr, Reisen, 
vol. ii. p. 860), but have never been 
examined carefully until recently by 
Rich, Layard, and others: see Ritter, 
West-Asien, Ὁ. iii, Abtheil. iii. Abschn. 
i. s. 45, p. 171—221; and Forbiger, 
Handbuch der Alten Geographie, s. 
96, p. 612; and above all the gps 
as of Mr. Layard, who has procure 
from the spot so many valuable re- 
mains of Βα ΕΟ, ν 
Ktésias, according to Diodérus "¢ 
8), placed Ninus or Nineveh on the 
Euphrates, which we must presume to 
be an inadvertence—probably of Dio- 
dérus himself, for Ktésias would ‘be 
less likely than he to confound the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, Compare 
Wesseling ad Diodér. ii. 8, and Bahr 
ad Ktesie Fragm, ii. Assyr. p. 892. ~ 
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have no good information, nor can we safely reason from the 
analogy of Babylon, inasmuch as the peculiarities of the latter 
were altogether determined by the Euphrates, while Nineveh 
was seated considerably farther north, and on the east bank of 
the Tigris. But Herodotus gives us valuable particulars respect- 
ing Babylon as an eye-witness. We may judge by his account, 
representing its condition after much suffering from the Persian 
conquest, what it had been a century earlier in the days of its full 
splendour. 

The neighbouring territory, receiving but little rain,! owed its 
fertility altogether to the annual overflowing of the Euphrates, 
on which the labour bestowed, for the purpose of limiting, 
regularising, and diffusing its supply of water, was stupendous. 
Embankments along the river—artificial reservoirs in connexion 
with it to receive an excessive increase—new curvilinear channels 
dug for the water in places where the stream was too straight 
and rapid—broad and deep canals crossing the whole space 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris, and feeding numerous 
rivulets*? or ditches which enabled the whole breadth of land - 
to be irrigated—all these toilsome applications were requisite to 
ensure due moisture for the Babylonian soil. But they were 
rewarded with an exuberance of produce, in the various descrip- 
tions of grain, such as Herodotus hardly dares to particularise. 
The country produced no trees except the date-palm ; which was 
turned to account in many different ways, and from the fruit of 
which, both copious and of extraordinary size, wine as well as 
bread was made.* Moreover, Babylonia was still more barren of 


1 Herodot, 1. 198. Ἡ γῇ τῶν ‘Acov- November, 1763 (Reisen, vol. ii. p. 292). 
piwy ὕεται μὲν ὀλί ΩΣ = he “pg 2 Herodot. i = = Xenophén, Anab. 
of rain falling at asa i. 7,15; ii. 4,1 


prodigy, which saree ΝΣ except 


just at the moment when the coun 
was conquered by Camb: oe yap δὴ 
ὕεται τὰ Ὁ Αἰγύ ὕπτου 


ὅν bag 
(iii. 10). τἀπὸ νι unim: 
notice Maas be ning "ihe 


little rain of Babylonia, and the no 
rain of Upper Egypt—as a mark of 

measured assertion in the historian 
from whom so much of our knowledge 
of Grecian car prog be by is derived. 

It chanced to rain hard d the 
four ἜΝ which the traveller Niebuhr 
κω going from the ruins of 
bylon & Bagdad, at the end of 


ὁ About the yin nia οι Gotvenes) in in 
eee ancient a coe ΝΙΝ εἰ 


Hist. 9 ; 

pe Vii. - Fr Anab. ii. 
8, 153 ph Grrop, wk ὃ there were some 
which bore no fruit, but which afforded 
fama wood for house purposes and 
pen 
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stone than of wood, so that buildings as well as walls were 
constructed almost entirely of brick, for which the earth was 
well adapted ; while a flow of mineral bitumen, found near the 
town and river of Is, higher up the Euphrates, served for cement. 
Such persevering and systematic labour, applied for the purpose 
of irrigation, excites our astonishment; yet the description of 
what was done for defence is still more imposing. Babylon, 
traversed in the middle by the Euphrates, was sur- ity of 
rounded by walls three hundred feeb in height, Babylon— 

2 ° F its dimen- 
seventy-five feet in thickness, and composing ἃ square sions and 
of which each side was one hundred and twenty Ws. 
stadia (or nearly fifteen English miles) in length. Around the 
outside of the walls was a broad and deep moat from whence the 
material for the bricks composing them had been excavated ; 
while one hundred brazen gates served for ingress and egress. 
Besides, there was an interior wall less thick, but still very 
strong ; and as a still farther obstruction to invaders from the 
north and north-east, another high and thick wall was built at 
some miles from the city, across the space between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris—called the wall of Media, seemingly a little to 
the north of that point where the two rivers most nearly 
approach to each other, and joining the Tigris on its west bank, 
Of the houses many were three or four stories high, and the 
broad and straight streets, unknown in a Greek town until the 
distribution of the Peirzeeus by Hippodamus near the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, were well-calculated to heighten the 
astonishment raised by the whole spectacle in a visitor like 
Herodotus. The royal palace, with its memorable terraces or 
hanging gardens, formed the central and commanding edifice in 
one half of the city—the temple of Bélus in the other half. 

That celebrated temple, standing upon a basis of one square 
stadium, and enclosed in a precinct of two square stadia in 
dimension, was composed of eight solid towers, built one above 
the other, and is alleged by Strabo to have been as much as a 
stadium or furlong high (the height is not specified by Herodotus’), 


down to fifty-fold or one-hundred-fold rated three hundred and sixty), see 

(Hist. Plant. viii. 7, 4). Strabo, xvi. p. 742; Animian. Marcell. 
Respecting the numerous useful xxiv. 3. : 

purposes for which the date-palm was 1 Herodot. i. 178; Strabo, xvi. 


p. 
to serve (a Persian song enume- 738; Arrian, HE. A. vii. 17,7. Strabo 
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It was full of costly decorations, and possessed an extensive 
landed property. Along the banks of the river, in its passage 
through the city, were built spacious quays, and a bridge on stone 
piles—for the placing of which (as Herodotus was told) Semiramis 
had caused the river Euphrates to be drained off into the large 
side reservoir and lake constructed higher up its course.” 


does not say that it was a stadium in 
perpendicular height : we may suppose 
that the stadium represents the entire 
distance in upward march from the 
bottom to the top. He as well as 
Arrian says that Xerxés destroyed 
both the temple of Bélus, and all the 
other temples at Babylon (καθεῖλεν, 
κατέσκαψεν, iii. 16, 6; vii. 17, 4); he 
talks of the intention of Alexander to 
rebuild it, and of his directions given 
to level the foundation anew, carrying 
away the loose earth and ruins. This 
cannot be reconciled with the narrative 
of Herodotus, nor with the statement 
of Pliny (vi. 30), nor do I believe it to 
be true. Xerxés plundered the temple 
of much of its wealth and ornaments ; 
but that he knocked down the vast 
building and the other Babylonian 
temples is incredible. Babylon always 
continued one of the chief cities of the 
Persian empire. 

1 What is stated in the text respect- 
ing Babylon is taken almost entirely 
from Herodotus: I have given briefly 
the most prominent points in his 


interesting narrative (i 178—193), 
age well deserves to be read at 
ength. 


_ Herodotus is in fact our only original 
witness, speaking from his own ob- 
servation and going into details, 
repeating the marvels of Babylon. 
Ktésias, if his work had remained, 
would have been another original wit- 
ness; but we have only a few extracts 
from him by Diodérus. Strabo seems 
not to have visited Babylon, nor can it 
be affirmed that Kleitarchus did so. 
Arrian had Aristobulus to copy, and is 
valuable as far as he goes ; but he does 
not enter into many particulars re- 
specting the magnitude of the city or 
its appurtenances. Berosus also, i 
we possessed his book, would have 
been an eye-witness of the state of 
Babylon more than a century and a 
half later than Herodotus, but the few 
+ os pay are hardly er 

escriptive (see Beros: Fragm. p. 

67, ed. Richter), 2 
The magnitude of the works de- 


if ber of 


scribed by Herodotus naturally pro- 
vokes suspicions of e eration. But 
hea are good ak oe 

m, in my judgment, on po’ 
which fell ander his own vision and 
means of verification—as distinguished 
from past facts, on which he could do 
no more than give what he heard. He 
pe Rage ΘΝ attention s 

a and its phenomena, as 
evident from the fact that he had 
written (or prepared to write, if the 
suspicion be admissible that the work 
Moth, Gace a Ἢ 8) 6 special Atyrian 
ioth. Gree. ii, 20, 5) a speci jan 
history, which has not reached us 
(Ασσυριοίσι λόγοισι, i, 106—184). He 
is very precise in the measures of which 
he speaks : thus having described the 
dimensions of the walls in “ro: 
cubits,” he goes on immediately to tell 
us how muc — μας Ὁ πον o- 
an ordinary cubi e design 
suppresses a part of what he had 
heard respecting the produce of the 
Babylonian soil, from the mere appre- 
hension of not being believed. 

To these reasons for ΒΕ faith in 
Herodotus we may add another, not 
less deserving of attention. t 
which seems incredible in the con- 
structions which he describes, arises 
simply from their enormous bulk, and 
the frightful quantity of human labour 
which must have been employed to 
execute them. He does not tell us, 
like Berosus . p. 66), that these 
wonderful fortifications were completed 
in fifteen days—nor, like ees 
Curtius, that the length of one stadium 
Toone GL rT ee = day 
of the year (v. 1, 26). To pass 
all that Herodotus has desorbed isa 
mere bya of time, patience, num- 

abourers, and cost of maintain- 
ing them—for the materials were both 
close at hand and inexhaustible. 

Now what would be the limit im- 

upon the power and will of the 
old kings of Babylonia on these points? 
We can y assign that limit with 
so much confidence as to venture to 
pronounce a statement of Herodotus 
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Besides this great town of Babylon itself, there were throughout 
the neighbourhood, between the canals which united the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, many rich and populous villages, while Borsippa 
and other considerable towns were situated lower down on the 


incredible, when he tells us something 
which he has seen, or verified from 
eye-witnesses. The pyramids and other 
works in Egypt are quite sufficient to 
make us mistrustful of our own means 
of appreciation ; and the great wall of 
China (extending for 1200 English 
miles along what was once the whole 
northern frontier of the Chinese empire 
—from 20 to 25 feet high—wide enough 
for six horses to run abreast, and fur- 
nished with a suitable number of gates 
and bastions) contains more material 
than all the buildings of the British 
empire put together, according to Bar- 
row’s estimate (Transavtions of the 
hoes Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 7. t. v. ; 
and Ideler, Ueber die Zeitrechnung der 
Chinesen, in the Abhandlungen of the 
πεν Academy for 1837, ch. 3, p. 

tésias gave the circuit of the walls 
of Babylon. as 360 stadia ; Kleitarchus, 
865 stadia ; Quintus Curtius, 368 stadia ; 
and Strabo, 385 stadia; all different 
from Herodotus, who gives 480 stadia, 


ὃ, square of 120 stadia each side. © 


Grosskurd (ad Strabon, xvi. p, 738), 
Letronne, and Heeren, all presume 
that the smaller number must be the 
truth, and that Herodotus must have 
been misinformed; and Grosskurd 
farther es, that Herodotus cannot 
have seen the walls, inasmuch as he 
himself tells us that Darius caused 
them to be razed after the second 
siege and re-conquest (Herodot. iii. 
159). But upon this we may observe— 
First, the expression (τὸ τεῖχος περιεῖλε) 
does not imply that the was so 
thoroughly and entirely razed by 
Darius as to leave no part standing,— 
still iess that the great and broad 
moat was in all its circuit filled up and 
leveiled. This would have been a 
most laborious operation in reference 
to such high and bulky masses, and 
withai not necessary for the purpose 
ot rendering the town defenceless ; for 
which purpose the destruction of 
certain portions of the wall is suffi- 
cient. Next, Herodotus speaks dis- 
tinctly of the walls and ditch as 
existing in his time, when he saw the 
place; which does not exclude the 
possibility that numerous breaches 


may have been designedly made in 
them, or mere bi ἀργεῖν, γ' left in the 
walls without any acti tes, for the 
perpoee of obviating all idea of revolt. 
ut however this latter fact may be, 
certain it is that the great walls were 
either continuous, or discontinuous 
only to the extent of these designed‘ 
breaches, when Herodotus saw them. 
He describes the town and _ its 
phenomena in the present tense: 
κέεται ἐν πεδίῳ μεγάλῳ, μέγαθος ἐοῦ- 
σα μέτωπον ἕκαστον 120 σταδίων, ἐούσης 
τετραγώνου " οὗτοι στάδιοι τῆς περιόδου 
τῆς πόλιος γίνονται συνάπαντες 480. 
Τὸ μὲν νῦν μέγαθος τοσοῦτόν ἐστι τοῦ 
ἄστεος τοῦ Βαβυλωνίου. ᾿Εκεκόσμητο δὲ 
ὡς οὐδὲν ἄλλο πόλισμα τῶν ἡμεῖς ἴδμεν’ 
ταφρὺς μὲν πρῶτά μιν βάθεά τε καὶ εὐρέα 
καὶ πλέη ὕδατος περιθέει" μετὰ δὲ, 
τεῖχος πεντήκοντα μὲν πηχέων βασιληΐων 
ἐὸν τὸ εὗρος, ὕψος δὲ, διηκοσίων πηχέων. 
Ὁ δὲ βασιλήϊος πηχὺς τοῦ μετρίου ἐστὶ 
πήχεος μέζων τρισὶ δακτυλίοισι (i. 178). 
Again (c. 181)—Todro μὲν δὴ τὸ τεῖχος 
θώρηξ ἐστί" ἕτερον ἔσωθεν τεῖχος 
περιθεῖ, οὐ πολλῷ τέῳ ἀσθενέστερον 
τοῦ ἑτέρου τείχους, στεινότερον δέ. Then 
he describes the temple of Zeus Bélus 
with its vast dimensions—xat és ἐμὲ 
τοῦτο ἔτι ἐὸν, δύο σταδίων πάντη, ἐὸν 
tetpaywvov—in the age of one 
who had himself gone up to the top of 
it. After having mentioned the strik- 
ing present phenomena of the temple, 
he specifies a statue of solid gold, 
twelve cubits high, which the Chal- 
deans told him once been there, 
but which he did not see, and he 
carefully marks the distinction in his 
language—ijv δὲ ἐν τῷ τεμένεϊ τούτῳ ἔτι 
τὸν χρόνον ἐκεῖνον καὶ ἀνδριὰς δυώδεκα 
πήχεων, χρύσεος, στέρεος. ἐγὼ μέν μιν 
οὐκ εἶδον" τὰ δὲ λέγεται ὑπὸ Χαλδαίων, 
ταῦτα λέγω (0. 183), H 
The os ἐστ therefore by which 
Grosskurd justifies the rejection of the 
statement of Herodotus is not to be 
reconciled with the language of the 
historian: Herodotus certainly saw 
both the walls and the ditch. Ktésias 
saw them too, and his statement of the 
circuit, as 360 stadia, stands opposed 
to that of 480 stadia, which pe agri 
in Herodotus. But the authority of 
Herodotus is in my judgment so much 
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Euphrates itself. And the industry, agricultural as well as 
manufacturing, of the collective population was not less persever- 
ing than productive. Their linen, cotton, and woollen fabrics, 
and their richly ornamented carpets, were celebrated throughout 
all the Eastern regions. Their cotton was brought in part from 
islands in the Persian Gulf. The flocks of sheep tended by the 
Arabian Nomads supplied them with wool finer even than that 
of Milétus or Tarentum. Besides the Chaldzan order of priests, 
there seem to have been among them certain other tribes with 
peculiar hereditary customs. Thus there were three tribes, 
probably near the mouth of the river, who restricted themselves 
to the eating of fish alone; but we have no evidences of a 
military caste (like that in Egypt) nor any other hereditary 
profession. 

In order to present any conception of what Assyria was, in the 
early days of Grecian history and during the two centuries 
preceding the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus in 536 8.0.) we 
unfortunately have no witness earlier than Herodotus, who did 
not see Babylon until near a century after that event—about 
seventy years after its still more disastrous revolt and second 
subjugation by Darius. Babylonia had become one of the twenty 
satrapies of the Persian empire, and besides paying a larger 


eo - τα ἢ a Ktésias, that I Cores wet the moe recent writers 


figure as more (vewr cut down the dimensions 
worthy of of ena fe. the smaller. ‘ stated by Ktésias simply because ΤῊΝ 
nglish miles (speaking in round 


ee ht aed a vast height incredible. 
The difference between the royal cubit 
and the common cubit (as Herodotus 
on this occasion informs us) was t 


numbers) of circuit is doubtless a 
wonder, but forty-five miles in circuit 
is a wonder : granting means and 
will to execute the lesser of these two, digits in favour of the former ; his 200 
the Babylonian kings can hardly be royal cubits are thus equal to 837 feet 
sup inadequate to the greater. 8 inches: Ktésias has not attended to 

Ὁ me the height of these artificial the difference between royal cubits 


mountains, called walls, appears even 


more astonishing than their length or 
breadth. Yet it is curious that on 
this int the two ee ee 


Herodotus and Ktésias, both agree, 
with only the difference ‘between ro: 
cubits and common cubits. Herodo' 
states the h 
Ktésias, at 


Τὴ --τὸ δὲ ὕψος, ὡς μὲν “δά φησὶ, 
πεντήκοντα sores ὡς δὲ ἔνιοι τῶν 
νεωτέρων ὧν πεντήκοντα. 
Olearius (a Philosteateen Vit. Apollon. 


Tyan. i. 25) shows plausible reason for ii. 7). 


: of the 


and common cubits, and his estimate 
therefore is lower than that of Hero- 
dotus οὐ 87 feet 8 inches. 

On the whole, I cannot think that 
we are justified, either by the authority 
of such counter- ony as can be 
produced, or by the intrinsic wonder 

case, in acm by e dimensions 
of the wai of Babylon as given by 
Herodotus. 

Quintus Curtius states that a Jarge 
proportion of the enclosed 
50 occupied by dwellings, 
and plan 


ut Pi. 


1(v. 1,26: compare Dioddr. 
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regular tribute than any of the other nineteen, supplied, from its 
exuberant soil, provision for the Great King and his countless 
host of attendants during one-third part of the year.1 Yet it was 
then in a state of comparative degradation, having had its 
immense walls breached by Darius, and having afterwards 
undergone the ill-usage of Xerxés; who, since he stripped its 
temples, and especially the venerated temple of Bélus, of some of 
their richest ornaments, would probably be still more reckless in 
his mode of dealing with the civic edifices? If in 

spite of such inflictions, and in spite of that manifest 

evidence of poverty and suffering in the people which §uring the 
Herodotus expressly notices, it eontinued to be what desrada- 
he describes, still counted as almost the chief city of even then 
the Persian empire, both in the time of the younger io ποῦ 
Cyrus and in that of Alexander*—we may judge what Western 

it must once have been, without either foreign satrap 

or foreign tribute,f under its Assyrian kings and Chaldean 
priests, during the last of the two centuries which intervened 
between the wra of Nabonassar and the capture of the city by 
Cyrus the Great. Though several of the kings, during the first 
of these two centuries, had contributed much to the great works 
of Babylon, yet it was during the second century of the two, after 
the capture of Nineveh by the Medes, and under Nebuchadnezzar 
and Nitékris, that the kings attained the maximum of their power 
and the city its greatest enlargement. It was Nebuchadnezzar 
who constructed the seaport Terédon, at the mouth of the 
Euphrates, and who probably excavated the long ship canal of 
near 400 miles which joined it. That canal was perhaps formed 
partly from a natural western branch of the Euphrates.® The 


Babylon— 
only known 


1 Herodot. i. 196. 
2 Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 16, 6; vii. 17, 
8; Ruins. Curtius, iii. 3, 16. 
enoph. Anab. i, ‘4, 11; Arrian, 
Exp. Al. iii. 16,3. καὶ ἅμα τοῦ πολέμου 
τὸ ἄθλον ἡ Βαβυλὼν καὶ τὰ Σούσα 
ἐφαίνετο. 
4See the statement of the large 
receipts of the satrap Tritantechmés, 
and his immense establishment of 
— and Indian dogs (Herodot. i. 
There is a valuable examination 
of the lower course of the Euphrates, 
with the changes which it has under- 


gone. ἃ in Pg ees West-Asien, b. iii. 
nen ἃ ithe ως pty xin - 
—49, an Θ peer m Abydenus 
in the latter 
For the lanes between Terédon 
or Diridétis, at the mouth of the 
Euphrates (which remained separate 
from that of the until the first 
century of the Chris τῆς Dri hg ae 


νας" ἊΝ —— ii. 
sixes Oo ie eet i in Bind the 


ae ven i Ritter, that none of 
the maps of the course of the river 
Euphrates, prepared previously to the 
publication of Colonel Chesney’s ex- 
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brother of the poet Alkzus—Antimenidas, who served in the 
Babylonian army, and distinguished himself by his personal 
valour (600—580 B.c.)—would have seen it in its full glory.1 He 
is the earliest Greek of whom we hear individually in connexion 
with the Babylonians. It marks? strikingly the contrast between 
the Persian kings and the Babylonian kings, on whose ruin they 
rose—that while fhe latter incurred immense expense to facilitate 
the communication between Babylon and the sea, the former 
artificially impeded the lower course of the Tigris, in order that 
their residence at Susa might be out of the reach of assailants. 
That which strikes us most, and which must have struck the 


Immense first Grecian visitors much more, both in Assyria and 


command Ἐσγρί, is the unbounded command of naked human 
oo strength possessed by these early kings, and the effect 

y the of mere mass and indefatigable perseverance, unaided 
a either by theory or by artifice, in the accomplishment 


of gigantic results. In Assyria the results were in 
great part exaggerations of enterprises in themselves useful to 
the people for irrigation and defence: religious worship was 
ministered to in the like manner, as well as the personal fancies 
and pomp of their kings: while in Egypt the latter class predo- 
minates more over the former. We scarcely trace in either of 
them the higher sentiment of art, which owes its first marked 
development to Grecian susceptibility and genius. But the 
human mind is in every stage of 105 progress, and most of all in 
its rude and unreflecting period, strongly impressed by visible 
and tangible magnitude, and awe-struck by the evidences of 
great power. To this feeling, for what exceeded the demands of 
practical convenience and security, the wonders both in Egypt 


pedition in 1836, are to be trusted. 


That expedition gave the first complete 
and accurate survey of the course of 
the river, and led to the detection of 
many mistakes previously committed 
by Mannert, Reichard, and other able 
geographers and chartographers. To 
the immense mass of information con- 
tained in Ritter’s comprehensive and 
taborious work, is to be added the 
farther merit, that he is always careful 
in pointing out where the (acerenhitce! 
data are insufficient and fall short of 
certainty. See West-Asien, B. ii 


iii. 


Abtheilung iii. Abschnitt 1. sect. 41, p. 
959. 


1 Strabo, xiii. p. 617, with the 
mutilated fragment of Alkseus, which 
O. Miiller has so ingeniously corrected 
(Rheinisch. Museum, i. 4, p. 287). 

2 Strabo, xvi. p. 740. 

8 Diodér. (i. 31) states this man 
justly with regard to the ancient kings 
of Egypt—épya μεγάλα καὶ θαυμαστὰ διὰ 
τὰς πολυχειρίας κατασκευάσαντας, 
ἀθάνατα τῆς ἑαυτῶν δόξης καταλιπεῖν 
ὑπομνήματα. 
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and Assyria chiefly appealed. The execution of such colossal 
works demonstrates habits of regular industry, a concentrated 
population under one government, and, above all, an implicit 
submission to the regal and priestly sway—contrasting forcibly 
with the small autonomous communities of Greece and Western 
Europe, wherein the will of the individual citizen was so much 
more energetic and uncontrolled. The acquisition of habits of 
regular industry, so foreign to the natural temper of man, was 
brought about in Egypt and Assyria, in China and Hindostan, 
before it had acquired any footing in Europe; but it was pur- 
chased either by prostrate obedience to a despotic rule, or by 
imprisonment within the chain of a consecrated institution of 
caste. Even during the Homeric period of Greece, these 


countries had attained a certain civilization in mass, 


Collective 

without the acquisition of any high mental qualities civilization 
AE Α in Asia, 
or the development of any individual genius. The without 

religious and political sanction, sometimes combined dividual 
and sometimes separate, determined for every one his ἐξ δου 


mode of life, his creed, his duties, and his place in 
society, without leaving any scope for the will or reason of the 
agent himself. Now the Pheenicians and Carthaginians manifest 
a degree of individual impulse and energy which puts them 
greatly above this type of civilization, though in their tastes, 
social feelings, and religion they are still Asiatic. And even 
the Babylonian community—though their Chaldean priests are 
the parallel of the Egyptian priests, with a less measure of 
ascendency—combine with their industrial aptitude and con- 
stancy of purpose something of that strenuous ferocity of 
character which marks so many people of the Semitic racee—Jews, 
Pheenicians, and Carthaginians. These Semitic. people stand 
distinguished as well from the Egyptian life—enslaved graduated 
by childish caprices and antipathies, and by endless contrast 


frivolities of ceremonial detail—as from the flexible, aasuate: 
many-sided, and self-organising Greek; the latter ht 
not only capable of opening both for himself and for 224 Greeks. 
the human race the highest walks of intellect and the full 
creative agency of art, but also gentler by far in his private 
sympathies and dealings than his contemporaries on the 


Euphrates, the Jordan, or the Nile—for we are not of course to 
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compare him with the exigencies of Western Europe in the 
eighteenth and ninetecnth centuries. 

Both in Babylonia and in Egypt, the vast monuments, em- 
bankments, and canals, executed by collective industry, 


Deserts ς 

prodatory appeared the more remarkable to an ancient traveller 

Reeling by contrast with the desert regions and predatory 

λοι δ tribes immediately surrounding them. West of the 
ἶ Euphrates, the sands of Arabia extended northward, 

with little interruption, to the latitude of the Gulf of Issus; they 


even covered the greater part of Mesopotamia,’ or the country 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris, beginning a short distance 
northward of the wall called the wall of Media above-mentioned, 
which (extending in a direction nearly southward from the Tigris 
to the Euphrates) had been erected to protect Babylonia against 
the incursions of the Medes.? Eastward of the Tigris again, 
along the range of Mount Zagros, but at no great distance from 
the river, were found the Elymei, Kossei, Uxii, Paretakeni, &c. 
—tribes which (to use the expression of Strabo),* “as inhabiting 
a poor country, were under the necessity of living by the plunder 
of their neighbours”. Such rude bands of depredators on the 
one side, and such wide tracts of sand on the two others, with- 
out vegetation or water, contrasted powerfully with the industry 
and productiveness of Babylonia. Babylon itself is to be con- 
sidered not as one continuous city, but as a city together with its 
surrounding district enclosed within immense walls, the height 
and thickness of which were in themselves a sufficient defence, 
so that the place was assailable only at its gates. In case of need 
it would serve as shelter for the persons and property of the 
village-inhabitants in Babylonia. We shall see hereafter how 

1See the description of this desert 


in Xenophon, Anab. i. 5, 1—8. 
2 The Ten Thousand Greeks 


ditch dug by special order of 
Artaxerxés to oppose the march of the 
passed younger Cyrus with the Nahar-Malcha 


from the outside to the inside of the 
wall of Media : it was 100 feet high, 20 


feet wide, and was reported to themas 7, 


paper 20 parasangs or 600 stadia 
(= 70 miles) in length (Xenoph. Anab. 
ii. 4,12), Eratosthenés called it τὸ Σεμι- 
ράμιδος διατείχισμα (Strabo, ii. p. 80). 
There is some confusion about the 
wall of Media: Mannert (Geogr. der 
G. und R. v. 2, p. 280) and Forbiger 
also (Alte Geogr. sect. 97, p. 616, note 
94) appear to have confounded the 


or Royal Canal between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates: see Xenoph. Anab. i. 


» 15. 

It is singular that Herodotus makes 
no mention of the wall of Media, 
though his subject (i. 185) naturally 
conducts him to it. The little in- 
formation which can be found about it 
will be seen put together in Ch. 70; 
where I recount the Expedition of 


8 Strabo, xvi. p. 744 


ae ταν 
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useful under trying circumstances such a resource was, when we 
come to review the invasions of Attica by the Peloponnesians, 
and the mischiefs occasioned by a temporary crowd pouring in 
from the country, so as to overcharge the intramural accommoda- 
tions of Athens. Spacious as Babylon was, however, it is affirmed 
by Strabo that Ninus or Nineveh was considerably larger. 
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Since the first edition of these volumes, the interesting work of Mr. 
Layard, ‘‘ Nineveh and its Remains,” together with his illustrative 
Drawings, ‘‘ The Monuments of Nineveh,” have been published. And 
through his unremitting valuable exertions in surmounting all the 
difficulties connected with excavations on the spot, the British Museum 
has been enriched with a valuable collection of real Assyrian sculptures 
and other monuments. A number of similar relics of Assyrian 
antiquity, obtained by M. Botta and others, have also been deposited 
in the museum of the Louvre at Paris. 

In respect to Assyrian art, indeed to the history of art in general, 


a new world has thus been opened, which promises to be fruitful οὗ 


instruction ; especially when we consider that the ground out of which 
the recent acquisitions have been obtained, has yet been most imper- 
fectly examined, and may be expected to yield an ampler harvest 
hereafter, assuming circumstances tolerably favourable to investigation. 
The sculptures to which we are now introduced, with all their remark- 
able peculiarities of style and idea, must undoubtedly date from the 
eighth or seventh century B.c. at the latest—and may be much earlier. 
The style which they display forms a parallel and subject of comparison, 
though in many points extremely different, to that of early Egypt— 
at a time when the ideal combinations of the Greeks were, as far as we 
know, embodied only in epic and lyric poetry. 

But in respect to early Assyrian history, we have yet to find out 
whether much new information can be safely deduced from these inter- 
esting monuments, The cuneiform inscriptions now brought to light 
are indeed very numerous: and if they can be deciphered, on rational 
and trustworthy principles, we can hardly fail to acquire more or less 
of positive knowledge respecting a period now plunged in total dark- 
ness. But from the monuments of art alone, it would be unsafe to 
draw historical inferences, For example, when we find sculptures 
representing a king taking a city by assault, or receiving captives 
brought to him, &c., we are not to conclude that this commemorates any 
real and positive conquest recently made by the Assyrians. Our know- 


- 
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ledge of the subjects of Greek sculpture on temples is quite sufficient 
to make us disallow any such inference, unless there be some corro- 
borative proof. Some means must first be discovered of discriminating 
historical from mythical subjects: a distinction which I here notice, 
the rather because Mr. Layard shows occasional tendency to overlook 
it in his interesting remarks and explanations: see especially vol. ii. 
ch. vi. p. 409. 

From the rich and abundant discoveries made at Nimroud, combined 
with those at Kouyunjik and Khorsabad, Mr. Layard is inclined to 
comprehend all these three within the circuit of ancient Nineveh ; 
admitting for that circuit the prodigious space alleged by Diodérus out 
of Ktésias, 480 stadia or above fifty English miles, (See Nineveh and 
its Remains, vol. ii. ch. ii. p. 242—253.) Mr. Layard considers that 
the north-west portion of Nimroud exhibits monuments more ancient, 
and at the same time better in style and execution, than the south-west 
portion,—or than Kouyunjik and Khorsabad (vol. ii. ch. i. p. 204; ch. 
iii. p. 806), If this hypothesis, as to the ground covered by Nineveh, 
be correct, probably future excavations will confirm it—or, if incorrect, 
refute it. But Ido not at all reject the supposition on the simple 
ground of excessive magnitude: on the contrary, I should at once 
believe the statement, if it were reported by Herodotus after a visit to 
the spot, like the magnitude of Babylon. The testimony of Ktésias is 
indeed very inferior in value to that of Herodotus : yet it ought hardly 
to be outweighed by the supposed improbability of so great a walled 
space, when we consider how little we know where to set bounds to 
the power of the Assyrian kings in respect to command of human 
labour for any process merely simple and toilsome, with materials both 
near and inexhaustible. Not to mention the great wall of China, we 
have only to look at the Picts’ Wall, and other walls built by the 
Romans in Britain, to satisfy ourselves that a great length of fortifica- 
tion, under circumstances much less favourable than the position of the 
ancient Assyrian kings, is noway incredible in itself. Though the 
walls of Nineveh and Babylon were much Jarger than those of Paris as 
it now stands, yet when we compare the two not merely in size, but 
in respect of costliness, elaboration, and contrivance, the latter will be 
found to represent an infinitely greater amount of work. 

Larissa and Mespila, those deserted towns and walls which Xenophén 
saw in the retreat of the Ten Thousand (Anabas. iii. 4, 6—10), coin- 
cide in point of distance and situation with Nimroud and Kouyunjik, 
according to Mr. Layard’s remark. And his supposition seems not 
improbable, that both of them were formed by the Medes out of the 
ruins of the conquered city of Nineveh. Neither of them singly 
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seems at all adequate to the reputation of that ancient city, or walled 
eircuit. According to the account of Herodotus, Phraortés the second 
Median king had attacked Nineveh, but had been himself slain in the 
attempt, and lost nearly all his army. It was partly to revenge this 
disgrace that Kyaxarés son of Phraortés assailed Nineveh (Herod. i. 
102—103): we may thus see a special reason, in addition to his own 
violence of temper (i. 78), why he destroyed the city after having taken 
it (Nivov ἀναστάτου γενομένης, i. 178). It is easy to conceive that this 
vast walled space may have been broken up and converted into two 
Median towns, both on the Tigris, In the subsequent change from 
Median to Persian dominion, these towns also became depopulated, 
as far as the strange tales which Xenophén heard in his retreat can be 
trusted. The interposition of these two Median towns doubtless con- 
tributed, for the time, to put out of sight the traditions respecting the 
old Ninus which had before stood upon their site. But such traditions 
never became extinct, and a new town bearing the old name of Ninus 
must have subsequently arisen on the spot. This second Ninus is - 
recognised by Tacitus, Ptolemy, and Ammianus, not only as existing, 
but as pretending to uninterrupted continuity of succession from the 
ancient ‘‘ caput Assyrie”’. 

Mr, Layard remarks on the facility with which edifices, such as those 
in Assyria, built of sunburnt bricks, perish when neglected, and 
crumble away into earth, leaving little or no trace, 
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Ir, on one side, the Pheenicians were separated 
‘productive Babylonia by the Arabian Desert, on the 
other side, the western portion of the same desert 
divided them from the no less productive valley of the 


from the 


Pheenicians 
—the link 
of com- 
merce 
between 


Nile. In those early times which preceded the rise of fovpt and 
Greek civilization, their land trade embraced both Assyria. 
regions, and they served as the sole agents of international traffic 
between the two. Conveniently as their towns were situated for 
maritime commerce with the Nile, Egyptian jealousy had excluded 
Pheenician vessels not less than those of the Greeks from the 
mouths of that river, until the reign of Psammetichus (672—618 
B.c.); and thus even the merchants of Tyre could then reach 
Memphis only by means of caravans, employing as their instru- 
ments (as I have already observed) the Arabian tribes,! alternately 
plunderers and carriers. 

Respecting Egypt, as respecting Assyria, since the works of 
Hekatzus are unfortunately lost, our earliest infor- ὌΝ 
mation is derived from Herodotus, who visited Egypt —earliest 
about two centuries after the reign of Psammetichus, & 
when it formed part of one of the twenty Persian 
satrapies. The Egyptian marvels and peculiarities 
which he recounts are more numerous as well as more diversified 
than the Assyrian; and had the vestiges been effaced as completely 


ieee xvi. p. 766, 776, 778 ; Pliny, 
82. “ Arabes, mirum » Ox 
τπΑΒβ populis pars 88 bd τῇ com- 
merciis aut latrociniis in 
universum gentes Citiselines” ws σῷ siud 
uas maxime opes Romanorum 
Parthorumquesubsistant—vendentibus 


que a mari aut sylvis capiunt, nihil 
invicem redimentibus.” 

The latter part of this passage of 
Pliny presents an ποτα τὸς me" sufti- 
clently distinct, though by implication 
only, of what has n ed the 
mercantile theory in political economy. 
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in the former as in the latter, his narrative would probably have 
met with an equal degree of suspicion. But the hard stone, 
combined with the dry climate of Upper Egypt (where a shower 
of rain counted as a prodigy), have given such permanence to the 
monuments in the valley of the Nile, that enough has remained 
to bear out the father of Grecian history, and to show that, in 
describing what he professes to have seen, he is a guide perfectly 
trustworthy. For that which he heard, he appears only in the 
character of a reporter, and often an incredulous reporter. Yet 
though this distinction between his hearsay and his ocular 
evidence is not only obvious, but of the most capital moment} 
it has been too often neglected by those who depreciate him as a 
witness. 

The mysterious river Nile, a god? in the eyes of ancient 
The Nile in Egyptians, and still preserving both its volume and 
the time of its usefulness undiminished amidst the general degra- 
Herodotus. dation of the country, reached the sea in the time of 
Herodotus by five natural moutlis, besides two others artificially 
dug. Its Pelusiac branch formed the eastern boundary of Egypt, 
its Kandépic branch (170 miles distant) the western ; while the 
Sebennytic branch was a continuation of the straight line of the 
upper river: from this latter branched off the Saitic and the 
Mendesian arms.’ The overflowings of ‘he Nile are far more 


1 To give one example :—Herodotus 
mentions an opinion given to him by 
the γραμματιστής (comptroller) of the 
property of Athéné at Sais, to the 
effect that the sources of the Nile 
were at an immeasurable depth in the 
interior of the earth, between Syéné 
and Elephantiné, and that Psamme- 
tichus had vainly tried to sound them 
with a rope many thousand fathoms in 
length (ii. 28). In mentioning this 
tale (perfectly deserving of being 
recounted at least, because it came 
from a person of considerable station 
in the country), Herodotus expressly 
says,—‘‘ this comptroller seemed to me 
to be only bantering, though he pro- 
fessed to know accurately ””—oiros δὲ 
ἐμοίγε παίζειν ἐδόκεε, φάμενος εἰδέναι 
ἀτρεκέως. Now Strabo (xvii. p. 819), in 
alluding to this story, introduces it 
just as if Herodotus had told it tor a 
fact—UodAdAa δ᾽ Ἡρόδοτός τε καὶ ἄλλοι 
φλυνυαροῦσιν, οἷον, ee. 

Many other instances might be cited, 


both from ancient and modern writers, 
of similar carelessness or injustice to- 
wards this admirable author. 

2 Oi ἱρέες τοῦ Νείλον, Herod. ii. 90. 
The water of the Nile is found, on 
chemical analysis, to be of remarkable 
pertty: It was supposed also by the 

gyptian priests to have a fattening 
property. their eyes, all fat, flesh, 
or superfluous excrescence (such as 
hair or nails) on the body, was impure. 
Accordingly the bull Apis was not 
allowed to drink out of the Nile, lest 
he should become fat ; but had a well 
especially sunk for him (Plutarch, De 
Isid. et Osir. c. 5, p. 353, with the note 
of Parthey, in his recent edition of 
that treatise, p. 161 

3 The seven mouths of the Nile, so 
notorious in antiquity, are not con- 
formable to the modern geography of 
the country: see Mannert, Geogr. der 
Gr. und Rom, x. 1, p. 539. 

The breadth of the base of the Delta, 
between Pelusium and Kandpus, is 
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fertilising than those of the Euphrates in Assyria,—partly from 
their more uniform recurrence both in time and quantity, partly 
from the rich silt which they bring down and deposit, whereas 
the Euphrates served only as moisture. The patience of the 
Egyptians had excavated, in Middle Egypt, the vast reservoir 
(partly, it seems, natural and pre-existing) called the Lake of 
Meeris—and in the Delta, a net-work of numerous canals. . Yet 
on the whole the hand of man had been less tasked than in 
Babylonia ; whilst the soil, annually enriched, yielded its 
abundant produce without either plough or spade to assist the 
seed cast in by the husbandman.1 That under these circumstances 
a dense and regularly organised population should have been 
concentrated in fixed abodes along the valley occupied by this 
remarkable river is no matter of wonder. The marked peculiari- 
ties of the locality seem to have brought about such a result, 
in the earliest periods to which human society can be traced. 


overstated by Herodotus (ii. 6—9) at ἀναμάξευτος (ii. 108) But Lower 
8600 stadia ; Dioddérus (i. 34)and Strabo Egypt, as Volney saw it, was yori | 
i the countries in the world best sui 


give 1300 stadia, which is near the 


in Egypt had been dug by the 
labour of that host of prisoners whom 
the victorious Sesostris brought home 
gaa οτος ὧν 108). T econ 

gypt serv @ purpose partly o 

communication between the Fifferent 
cities, y of a constant supply of 
water to those towns which were not 
immediately on the Nile: “ that vast 
river, so constantly at work” (to use 
the language of Herodotus—iro 


κ᾿ 
και 


τοσούτου τε ποτάμου οὕτως 
ἐργατικοῦ, ii. 11) spared the Egyptians 
the toil of irrigation which the 


cultivator underwent (ii. 14). 

Lower Egypt, as Herodotus saw it, 
though a continued flat, was unfit 
either for horse or car, from the number 
intersecting canals—aviaros καὶ 


to the action of cavalry, so that he 
pcos the native population of 
he country to have no chance of 
contending against the Mamelukes 
(Volney, vels in Egypt and Syria, 
vol. i. ch. 12, sect. 2, p. 199). The 
country has reverted to the state in 
which it was (ἑππασίμη καὶ ἁμαξευομένη 
πᾶσα) before the canals were made— 
one of the many striking illustrations 
of the difference between the Egypt 
which a modern traveller visits, and 
that which Herodotus and even Strabo 
SAaW—SAnv πλωτὴν διωρύγων ἐπὶ διώρυξι 
τμηθεισῶν (Strabo, xvii. p. 788). 

Considering the early age of Hero- 
dotus, his remarks on the geological 
character of Egypt as a deposit of the 
accumulated mud by the Nile, appear 
to me most remarkable (ii. 8—14). 
Having no fixed number of years in- 
cluded in his religious belief as mea- 
suring the ae existence of the earth, 
he carries his mind back without dif- 
ficulty to what may have been effected 
by this river in 10,000 or 20,000 hones 
or ‘‘in the whole space of time elapse 
before I was born” (ii. 11). So also, 
Anaxagoras . p. 179, Schaub.) 
entertained just views about the cause 
of the rising of the Nile, though Hero- 
dotus did not share his views. 

About the lake of Meris, see a note 
a little farther on. 
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Along the 550 miles of its undivided course from Syéné to 
Memphis, where for the most part the mountains leave only a 
comparatively narrow strip on each bank—as well as in the 
broad expanse between Memphis and the Mediterranean—there 
prevailed a peculiar form of theocratic civilization, from a date 
which even in the time of Herodotus was immemorially ancient. 
But if we seek for some measure of this antiquity, earlier than 
the time when Greeks were first admitted into Egypt in the reign 
of Psammetichus, we find only the computations of the priests, 
reaching back for many thousand years, first of government by 
immediate and present gods, next of human kings. Such 
computations have been transmitted to us by Herodotus, Manetho, 
and Diodérus’—agreeing in their essential conception of the 
foretime, with gods in the first part of the series and men in the 
second, but differing materially in events, names, and epochs. 
Probably, if we possessed lists from other Egyptian temples, 
besides those which Manetho drew up at Heliopolis or which 
Herodotus learned at Memphis, we should find discrepancies 
from both these two. To compare these lists, and to reconcile 
them as far as they admit of being reconciled, is interesting as 
enabling us to understand the Egyptian mind, but conducts to 
no trustworthy chronological results, and forms no part of the 
task of an historian of Greece, 

To the Greeks Egypt was a closed world before the reign of 
Psammetichus, though after that time it gradually became an 
important part of their field both of observation and action. 
The astonishment which the country created in the mind of the 
earliest Grecian visitors may be learnt even from the narrative 
of Herodotus, who doubtless knew it by report long before he 
went there. Both the physical and moral features of Egypt stood 
in strong contrast with Grecian experience. “Not only (says 
Herodotus) does the climate differ from all other climates, and 
the river from all other rivers, but Egyptian laws and customs 
are opposed on almost all points to those of other men.”? The 
Delta was at that time full of large and populous cities,3 built on 


1 See note in Appendix to this ἣ οἱ ἄλλοι πόταμοι, τὰ πολλὰ πάντα ἔμ- 
chapter. παλιν τοῖσι ἄλλοισι ἀνθρώποισι ἐστή- 
, 3 Herodot, ii, 86. Αἰγύπτιοι ἅμα σαντο ἤθεά τε καὶ meee 
οὐρανῷ τῷ κατὰ σφέας ἑόντι ἑτεροίῳ, καὶ 8 Theokritus ll. xvii. 83) cele- 
τῷ ποτάμῳ φύσιν ἀλλοίην παρεχομένῳ brates Ptolemy hiladelphus king of 
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artificial elevations of ground and seemingly not much inferior 
to Memphis itself, which was situated on the left bank of the 
Nile (opposite to the site of the modern Cairo), a little higher up 
that the spot where the Delta begins. From the time when 
the Greeks first became cognizant of Egypt, to the Thebes and 


building of Alexandria and the reign of the Ptolemies, Feet ot 
Memphis was the first city in Egypt. Yet it seems more 
not to have been always so; there had been an yk og or 

earlier period when Thébes was the seat of Egyptian mes than 

power, and Upper Egypt of far more consequence Egypt, but 

than Middle Egypt. Vicinity to the Delta, which fhe days of 

must always have eontained the largest number of Herodotus. 

cities and the widest surface of productive territory, probably 
enabled Memphis to usurp this honour from Thébes; and the 
predominance of Lower Egypt was still farther confirmed when 
Psammetichus introduced Ionian and Karian troops as his 
auxiliaries in the government of the country. But the 
stupendous magnitude of the temples and palaces, the profusion 
of ornamental sculpture and painting, the immeasurable range of 
sepulchres hewn in the roeks still remaining as attestations of the 
grandeur of Thébes—not to mention Ombi, Edfu, and Elephantiné 
—show that Upper Egypt was once the place to which the land- 
tax from the productive Delta was paid, and where the kings and 
priests who employed it resided. It has been even contended 
that Thébes itself was originally settled by immigrants from still 
higher regions of the river; and the remains, yet found along the 
Nile in Nubia, are analogous, both in style and in grandeur, to 
those in the Thebais.1 What is remarkable is, that both the one 


Egypt as ruling over 83,838 cities: the 


ancient Egpytian art, see the summary 
manner in which he strings these ὁ ‘ille 


f O. Miiller, Archiologie der Kunst, 
sect. 215—233, and a still better account 


figures into three hexameter verses is 
somewhat ingenious. The priests, in 
describing to Herodotus the unrivalled 
rosperity which they affirmed Egypt 
τ have enjoyed under Amasis, the last 
king before the Persian conquest, said 
that there were then 20,000 cities in 
the country (ii. 177). Dioddrus tells us 
that 18,000 different cities and con- 
siderable villages were registered in 
the Egyptian avaypapai (i. 31) for the 
ancient times, but that 380,000 were 

numbered under the Ptolemies. 
1 Respecting the monuments of 


and appreciation of them in Carl 
Schnaase, Geschichte der Bildenden ᾿ 
Kiinst bey den Alten, Diisseldorf, 1843, 
vol. i. book ii. eh. 1 and 2. 

In regard to the credibility and 
value of Egyptian history anterior to 
Psammetichus, there are many excel- 
lent remarks by Mr. Kenrick, in the 

reface to his work, ‘‘The Egypt of 
erodotus” (the second book of Hero- 
dotus, with notes). About the recent 
discoveries derived from the hiero- 
glyphics, he says, ‘‘ We know that it 
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and the other are strikingly distinguished from the Pyramids, 
which alone remain to illustrate the site of the ancient Memphis. 
There are no pyramids either in Upper Egypt or in Nubia; but 
on the Nile above Nubia, near the Ethiopian Meroé, pyramids in 
great number, though of inferior dimensions, are again found. 
From whence, or in what manner, Egyptian institutions first took 
their rise, we have no means of determining. Yet there seems 
little to bear out the supposition of Heeren’ and other eminent 
authors, that they were transmitted down the Nile by Ethiopian 
colonists from Meroé. Herodotus certainly conceived Egyptians 
and Ethiopians (who in his time jointly occwpied the border 
island of Elephantiné, which he had himself visited) as completely 
distinct from each other, in race and customs not less than in 
language ; the latter being generally of the rudest habits, of 
great stature, and still greater physical strength—the chief part 
of them subsisting on meat and milk, and blest with unusual 
longevity. He knew of Meroé as the Ethiopian metropolis and 
a considerable city, fifty-two days’ journey higher up the river 
than Elephantiné. But his informants had given him no idea of 
analogy between its institutions and those of Egypt.? He states 
to inscribe the temples Gad obollsks porkaps be just: * Antiquissims estate 
μάνα By raed wip theirownnames eundem populum, dicamus Aigyptia- 
or with inguishing hieroglyphics; eum, Nili ripas inde a Meroé insula 


but in no one instance do these names usque ad Aigyptum inferiorem occu- 
as read by the modern decipherers of passe, Θ monumentorum congruentia 


hieroglyphics on monumen 
have been raised by kings before 
ΣΎΝ ΝΕΝ werent jg 
names given by Herodotus”. (Preface, 
Ρ. av He farther adds in a note, 
‘A name which has been read 
τα τκνρτον Mena, has been found at 

hébes, and Mr. Wilkinson magne it 
to be Menes, It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that the names which follow are 
not phonetically written, so that it is 
probable that this is not to be read 
Mena. Besides, the cartouche, which 
immediately follows, is that of a king 
of the eighteenth ry ; so that, at 
all events, it cannot have been engraved 
till many centuries after the supposed 
age of Menes; and the occurrence of 
the name no more decides the question 
of historical existence than t of 
Dosrops in the Parian Chronicle,” 

1 Heeren, Ideen fiber den Verkehr 
der Alten Welt, part ii 1, 


. 403. Θ 
opinion given by Parthey, Eeuate: @e of his 


to apparet: posteriore tempore, tabulis 


et annalibus nostris longe superiore, 
alia stirps Aithiopica interiora 
usque ad eataractam Syenensem 
obtinuit. Ex qua state certa rerum 
notitia ad nos pervenit Aigyptiorum et 
ZXthiopum segregatio jam facta est. 
Herodotus czeterique scriptores Greci 
populos acute discernunt. 

t this moment, Syéné and its 
cataract mark the boundary of two 
people and two es— tians 
and Arabic language the north, 
Nubians and Berber language to the 
south (Parthey, ibid.). 

2 Compare Herodot. fi. 30—32; iii. 
19—25 ; Strabo, xvi. p. 818. Herodotus 
gives the description of their armour 
and appearance as of the army of 
Xerxés (vii. 69); painted their 
poetics: compare in. H. N. xxxiii. 36. 
How little Ethiopia was visited in his 
time, may be gathered from the tenor 
is statements: according to Dio- 
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that the migration of a large number of the Egyptian military 
caste, during the reign of Psammetichus, into Ethiopia, had first 
communicated civilised customs to these southern barbarians, If 
there be really any connexion between the social phenomena of 
Egypt and those of Meroé, it seems more reasonable to treat the 
latter as derivative from the former.} 

The population of Egypt was classified into certain castes or 
hereditary professions, of which the number was not 


exactly defined, and is represented differently by pe 
authors. The priests stand clearly marked out, as the Law tvac lf 


order richest, most powerful, and most venerated. 

Distributed all over the country, they possessed exclusively the 
means of reading and writing,? besides a vast amount of narrative 
matter treasured up in the memory, the whole stock of medical 
and physical knowledge then attainable, and those rudiments of 
geometry (or rather land-measuring) which were so often called 
into use in a country annually inundated. To each god, and to 
each temple, throughout Egypt, lands and other properties 
belonged, whereby the numerous bands of priests attached to 
him were maintained. It seems too that a farther portion of the 
lands of the kingdom was set apart for them in individual property, 
though on this point no certainty is attainable. Their 
ascendency, both direct and indirect, over the minds 
of the people, was immense. They prescribed that minute ritual 
under which the life of every Egyptian, not excepting the king 
himself,? was passed, and which was for themselves more full of 


Priests. 


dérus (i. 87), no Greeks visited it 
earlier than the expedition of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus—otrws ἄξενα ἦν τὰ περὶ 
τοὺς τόπους τούτους, καὶ παντελῶς 


1 Wesseling ad Diod6r. iii. 3. 

2 Herodot. ii. 87. Θεοσεβέες δὲ περισ- 
σῶς ἐόντες μάλιστα πάντων ἀνθρώπων, 
&c. He is astonished at the retentive- 


ἐπικίνδυνα. Dioddrus, however, is in- 
correct in saying that no Greek had 
ever gone as far southward as the 
frontier of Egypt: Herodotus certainly 
visited Elephantiné, probably other 
Greeks also. 

The statements respecting the theo- 
cratical state of Meroé and its superior 
civilization come from Diod6rus (iii. 2, 
δ, 7), Strabo (xvii. p. 822), and Pliny 

N. vi. 29—33), much later than 
Iierodotus. - Diodérus seems to have 
had no older informants before him 
(about Ethiopia) than Agatharchidés 
and Artemidérus, both in the second 
century B.C. (Diod. iii. 10). 


ness of their memory; some of them 
had more stories to tell than any one 
whom he had ever seen (ii. 77—109 ; 
Diodoér. i. 73). 

The word priest conveys to a modern 
reader an idea very different from that 
of the Egyptian ἱερεῖς, who were not a 
profession, but an order, comprising 
many occupations and professions— 
Josephus the Jew was in like manner 
An ἱερεὺς κατὰ γένος (cont. Apion. ὁ. 8), 
So also the Brahmins in British India 
are an order. 

3 Diodérus (i. 70—78) gives an elabo- 
rate description of the monastic strict- 
ness with which the daily duties of the 
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harassing particularities than for any one else. Every day in 
the year belonged to some particular god ; the priests alone knew 
to which. There were different gods in every Nome, though Isis 
and Osiris were common to all. The priests of each god con- 
stituted a society apart, more or less important, according to the 
comparative celebrity of the temple. The high priests of 
Hepheestos, whose dignity was said to have been transmitted 
from father to son through a series of 341 generations? (com- 
memorated by the like number of colossal statues, which 
Herodotus himself saw), were second in importance only to the 
king. The property of each temple included troops of depen- 
dents and slaves, who were stamped with “holy marks,” * and whe 
must have been numerous in order to suffice for the large 
buildings and their constant visitors. 

Next in importance to the sacerdotal caste were the military 
The mili- caste or order, whose native name‘ indicated that they 
tery order. stood on the left-hand of the king, while the priests 
occupied the right. They were classified into Kalasiries and 
Hermotybii, who occupied lands in eighteen particular Nomes or 
provinces principally in Lower Egypt. The Kalasiries had once 
amounted to 160,000 men, the Hermotybii to 250,000, when at 
the maximum of their population ; but that highest point had 
long been past in the time of Herodotus, To each man of this 
soldier-caste was assigned a portion of land equal to about 64 
English acres, free from any tax ; but what measures were taken 
to keep theots of land in suitable harmony with a fluctuating 
number of holders, we know not. The statement of Herodotus 
relates to a time long past and gone, and describes what was 
believed, by the priests with whom he talked, to have been the 
primitive constitution of their country anterior to the Persian 
conquest. The like is still more true respecting the statement 


Egyptian king were measured out by said to have been kept in the like 
the priests: compar} Plutarch, De Isid. ep ge by the ἰξέτοον 8 order, until a 
et Osirid. p. 353, who refers to Heka- king named Ergamenés, during the 
tzeus (probably Hekatzeus ot Abdéra) reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus in 
and EKudoxus. The priestsrepresented Egypt, es himself and put 
that Psammetichus was the first the chief priest to death, (Diodér. iii. 
Egyptian king who broke through the 6). 
priestly canon limiting the cing 1 Herodot. ii. 82, 83, 
allowance of wine: compare Strabo, 2 Herodot. ii. 143. 

xvii. p. 790. 8 Herodot. ii. 118, στίγματα ipa. 
The Ethiopian kings at Meroé are 4 Herodot. ii. 30, 
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of Diodérus,? who says that the territory of Egypt was divided 
into three parts—one part belonging to the king, another to the 
priests, and the remainder to the soldiers? His language seems 
to intimate that every Nome was so divided, and even that the 
three portions were equal, though he does not expressly say so. 
The result of these statements, combined with the history of 
Joseph in the book of Genesis, seems to be, that the lands of the 
priests and the soldiers were regarded as privileged property and 
exempt from all burthens, while the remaining soil was considered 
as the property of the king, who however received from it a 
fixed proportion, one-fifth of the total produce, leaving the rest 
in the hands of the cultivators. We are told that Sethés, priest 
of the god Phtha (or Hephestos) at Memphis and afterwards 
named King, oppressed the military caste and deprived them of 
their lands. In revenge for this they withheld from him their 
aid when Egypt was invaded by Sennacherib. Farther, in the 
reign of Psammetichus, a large number (240,000) of these soldiers 
migrated into Ethiopia from a feeling of discontent, leaving their 
wives and children behind them.* It was Psammetichus who 
first introduced Ionian and Karian mercenaries into the country, 
and began innovations on the ancient Egyptian constitution : so 
that the disaffection towards him, on the part of the native 
soldiers, no longer permitted to serve as exclusive guards to the 
king, is not difficult to explain. The Kalasiries and Hermotybii 
were interdicted from every description of art or trade. There 
can be little doubt that under the Persians their lands were 
made subject to the tribute. This may partly explain the 
frequent revolts which they maintained, with very considerable 
bravery against the Persian kings. 

Herodotus enumerates five other races (so he calls them) or 
castes, besides priests and soldiers"— herdsmen, Different 
swineherds, tradesmen, interpreters, and pilots ; Sttements 
an enumeration which perplexes us, inasmuch as sastes. 

1 Herodot. i. 165, 166; Diodér. i. 78. excellence of its date-palms; the 

2 Diodér. i. 73. whole of this island belonged to the 

3 Besides this eg rent or land- kings, without any other proprietor : 
tax received by the Sad caer kings; it yielded a large revenue, and passed 
there seem also to have been special into the hands of the Roman govern- 
crown-lands. Strabo mentions an ment in Strabo’s time (xvii. p, 818). 


island in the Nile (in the Thebaid) 4 Herodot. ii. 30—141. 
celebrated for the extraordinary 5 Herodot, i. 164. 
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it takes no account of the husbandmen, wh> must always have 
constituted the majority of the population. It is perhaps for 
this very reason that they are not comprised in the list—not 
standing out specially marked or congregated together, like the 
five above-named, and therefore not seeming to constitute a race 
apart. The distribution of Diodérus, who specifies (over and 
above priests and soldiers) husbandmen, herdsmen, and artificers, 
embraces much more completely the whole population! It 
seems more the statement of a reflecting man, pushing out the 
principle of hereditary occupations to its consequences (and the 
comments which the historian so abundantly interweaves with 
his narrative show that such was the character of the authorities 
which he followed)—while the list given by Herodotus com- 
prises that which struck his observation. It seems that a certain 
proportion of the soil of the Delta consisted of marsh land, 
including pieces of habitable ground, but impenetrable to an 
invading enemy, and favourable only to the growth of papyrus 
and other aquatic plants. Other portions of the Delta, as well as 
of the upper valley in parts where it widened to the eastward, 
were too wet for the culture of grain, though producing the 
richest herbage, and eminently suitable to the race of Egyptian 
herdsmen, who thus divided the soil with the husbandmen.? 
Herdsmen generally were held reputable; but the race of 
swineherds were hated and despised, from the extreme antipathy 
of all other Egyptians to the pig—which animal yet could not 
be altogether proscribed, because there were certain peculiar 
occasions on which it was imperative to offer him in sacrifice to 
Seléné or Dionysus. Herodotus acquaints us that the swincherds 
were interdicted from all the temples, and that they always 
intermarried among themselves, other Egyptians disdaining such 
an alliance—a statement which indirectly intimates that there 
was ne standing objection against intermarriage of the remaining 
castes with each other. The caste or race of interpreters began 


1 Diodér. i. 74. About the Egyptian The expression of Herodotus—oi 
castes generally, see Heeren, Tdeen περὶ τὴν σπειρομένην Αἴγυπτον 
iiber den Verkehr der Alten Welt, part oixeodo.—indicates that the portion of 
ii. 2, p. 572—595. the soil used as pasture was not in- 

2See the citation from Maillet’s considerable. 

Travels in Egypt, in Heeren, Ideen, The inhabitants of the marsh lands 
p. 590; also Volney’s Travels, vol. i. were the most warlike part of the 
ch. 6, p. 77. population (Thucyd. i. 110). 
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only with the reign of Pscmmetichus, from the admission of 
Greek settlers, then for the first time tolerated in the country. 
Though they were half Greeks, the historian does not note them 
as of inferior account, except as compared with the two ascendant 
castes of soldiers and priests. Moreover the creation of a new 
caste shows that there was no consecrated or unchangeable total 
number. 

Those whom Herodotus denominates tradesmen (κάπηλοι) are 
doubtless identical with the artisans (τεχνῖται) specified elle foto 
by Diodérus—the town population generally as distin- population 
guished from that of the country. During the three “ἢ #eypt 
months of the year when Egypt was covered with water, festival 
days were numerous—the people thronging by hundreds of 
thousands, in vast barges, to one or other of the many holy 
places, combining worship and enjoyment.! In Egypt weaving 
was a trade, whereas in Greece it was the domestic occupation of 
females. Herodotus treats it as one of those reversals of the 
order of nature which were seen only in Egypt, that the weaver 
stayed at home plying his web while his wife went to market. The 
process of embalming bodies was elaborate and universal, giving 
employment to a large special class of men. The profusion of 
edifices, obelisks, sculpture, and painting, all executed by native 
workmen, required a large body of trained sculptors,’ who in the 
mechanical branch of their business attained a high excellence. 
Most of the animals in Egypt were objects of religious reverence, 
and many of them were identified in the closest manner with 


1 Herodot. ii. 59, 60 
2 Herodot. ii. 35 ; ‘Sophokl. dip. 
Colén. 332: where the passage cited 


by the Scholiast of Nymphodérus isa E 


remarkable example of the habit of 
ingenious Greeks to represent all 
customs which they thought worthy of 
notice, as having emana from the 
design of some great sovereign; here 
Nymphodérus introduces Sesostris as 
the author of the custom in question, 
in order that the Egyptians might be 
neo effeminate. 

poe of embalming is 
minutely described (Herod. ii, 85—90 ; 
the word which he uses for it is the 
same as that for salting meat and fish 
--ταρίχευσις : compare Strabo, xvi. p. 


Perfectness of execution, mastery of 


the hardest stone, and undeviating 
obedience to certain rules of propor- 
tion, are general characteristics of 
gyptian sculpture. There are yet 
seen in their quarries obelisks not 
severed from the rock, but ech 
three of their sides already adorne 
with hieroglyphics; so certain were 
they of cutting off the fourth side with 
recision an” Gesch. der Bild. 
one ᾿ 

ll the ead of E rp however, 
τὰν not harmonious in their feelin 
respecting animals: varticolae anima. 
were worshipped in some Nomes, which 
in other Nomes were objects even of 
antipathy, especially the crocodile 
(Herod, ii. 69 ; Strabo, xvii. p. 817 ; see 
ae the fifteenth Satire of 
uvenal 
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particular gods. The order of priests included a large number 
of hereditary feeders and tenders of these sacred animals.1 

Among the sacerdotal order were also found the computers of 
genealogies, the infinitely subdivided practitioners in the art of 
healing, &c.,? who enjoyed good reputation, and were sent for as 
surgeons to Cyrusand Darius The Egyptian city-population was 
thus exceedingly numerous, so that king Sethés, when called 
upon to resist an invasion without the aid of the military caste, 
might well be supposed to have formed an army out of “the 
tradesmen, the artisans, and the market people”. And Alex- 
andria, at the commencement of the dynasty of the Ptolemies, 
acquired its numerous and active inhabitants at the expense of 
Memphis and the ancient towns of Lower Egypt. 

The mechanical obedience and fixed habits of the mass of the 
Profound Egyptian population (not priests or soldiers) was a 
submission »oint which made much impression upon Grecian 
people. observers. Soldn is said to have introduced at Athens 
a custom prevalent in Egypt, whereby the Nomarch or chief of 
each Nome was required to investigate every man’s means of 
living, and to punish with death those who did not furnish 
evidence of some recognised occupation. It does not seem that 
the institution of Castein Egypt—though ensuring unapproachable 
ascendency to the Priests and much consideration to the Soldiers 
—was attended with any such profound debasement to the rest as 
that which falls upon the lowest caste or Sudras in India. No 
such gulf existed between them as that between the Twice-born 
and the Once-born in the religion of Brahma. Yet those 
stupendous works, which form the permanent memorials of the 
country, remain at the same time as proofs of the oppressive 
Destructive ¢Xactions of the kings, and of the reckless caprice with 

— which the lives as well as the contributions of the 
the great people were lavished. One hundred and twenty 
monuments. thousand Egyptians were said to have perished in 


1 Herodot. ii. 65—72; Diodér. i. between Keypti ans and Babylonians 
83—90 ; Plutarch, Isid. et Osir. p. that the latter had no surgeons or 
380. ἰατροί : they brought out the he sick into 

Hasselquist identified all the birds the market-place to profit by the 


Calta = etre ean wil baa 
io (Travels in 99 

2 Herodot. ii. 85, 88; ii 1, 199. Tt 
is one of the points of distinction 


thy and advice of the passers-b 
(Hetodot. i. 197). 
3 Herod. ii. 141. 
4 Herodof. iii. 177. 


ee 
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the digging of the canal, which king Nekés began but did not 
eid, between the Pelusian arm of the Nile and the Red Sea ,} 
while the construction of the two great pyramids, attributed to 
the kings Cheops and Chephrén, was described to Herodotus by 
the priests as a period of exhausting labour and extreme suifering 
to the whole Egyptian people. And yet the great Labyrinth 

(said to have been built by the Dodekarchs) appeared to him ὃ 
more stupendous work than the Pyramids, so that the toil em- 
ployed upon it cannot have been less destructive. The moving 
of such vast masses of stone as were seen in the ancient edifices 
both of Upper and Lower Egypt, with the imperfect mechanical 
resources then existing, must have tasked the efforts of the people 
yet more severely than the excavation of the half-finished canal 
of Nekés. Indeed the associations with which the Pyramids were 
connected, in the minds of those with whom Herodotus conversed, 
were of the most odious character. Such vast works, Aristotle 
observes, are suitable to princes who desire to consume the 
strength and break the spirit of their people. With Greek 
despots, perhaps such an intention may have been sometimes 
deliberately conceived. But the Egyptian kings may be pre- 
sumed to have followed chiefly caprice or love of pomp—some- 
times views of a permanent benefit to be achieved—as in the 
canal of Nekés and the vast reservoir of Mceris,® with its channel 


1 Herodot. ii. 158. Read the account 
of the foundation of Petersburg by 
Peter the Great :— Au milieu de ces 
réformes, grandes et petites, qui 
faisaient les amusements du czar, et 
de la ea terrible qui Voccupait 
contre Charles XII, il jeta les fonde- 
mens de l’importante ville et du port 
de Pétersbourg, en 1714, dans un 
marais ot il n’y avait pas une cabane. 

lerre travailla de ses mains ἃ la pre- 
miére maison: rien ne 16 rebuta: des 
ouvriers furent forcés de venir sur ce 
bord de la mer Baltique, des frontiares 
d’Astrachan, des bords de la Mer Noire 
et de la Mer Caspienne. Tl périt plus 
de cent mille hommes dans les travaux 
qu'il fallut faire, et dans les fatigues et 
la disette qu’on essuya : mais en fin la 
ville existe.” (Voltaire, Anecdotes sur 
Pierre le Grand, in his Guvres Com- 
plétes, éd. Paris, 1825, tom. xxxi. p. 491), 

- Herodot. ii. 124—129. τὸν λέων τε- 
Hoi ha τὸ ἔσχατον κακοῦ. (Dioddér. 

, 64, 


Περὶ τῶν Πυραμίδων (Diodérus ob- 
serves) οὐδὲν ὅλως οὐδὲ παρὰ τοῖς ἐγ- 
χωρίοις, οὐδὲ παρὰ τοῖς ραφεῦσιν, 
συμφωνεῖται. He then alludes to some 
of the discrepant stories about the date 
of the Pyramids, and_the names of 
their constructors. This confession, 
of the complete want of trustworthy 
information respecting the most re- 
markable edifices of Lower Egypt, 
forms a striking contrast with the 
statement which Diodérus had given 
(c. 44), that the priests possessed 
records, ‘“‘continually handed down 
from reign to reign, respecting 470 
Egyptian kings”. 

Ὁ appears that the lake of Mceris 
is, at least in ae part, a natural 
reservoir, though improved by art for 
the purposes wanted, and connected 
with the river by an artificial canal, 
sluices, &c. (Kenrick ad Herodot. ii. 

49. 


“The lake still exists, of diminished 
magnitude, being about 60 miles in 
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joining the river—when they thus expended the physical strength 
and even the lives of their subjects. 

Sanctity of animal life generally, veneration for particular 
animals in particular Nomes, and abstinence on religious grounds 
from certain vegetables, were among the marked features of 
Egyptian life, and served pre-eminently to impress upon the 

country that air of singularity which foreigners like 
Worship of Herodotus remarked in it. The two specially marked 

bulls, called Apis at Memphis and Mnevis at Helio- 
polis, seem to have enjoyed a sort of national worship. The 
ibis, the cat, and the dog were throughout most of the Nomes 
venerated during life, embalmed like men after death, and if 
killed, avenged by the severest punishment of the offending party: 
but the veneration of the crocodile was confined to the neighbour- 
hood of Thébes and the lake of Meeris. Such veins of religious 
sentiment, which distinguished Egypt from Pheenicia and Assyria 
not less than from Greece, were explained by the native priests 
after their manner to Herodotus ; though he declines from pious 
scruples to communicate what was told to him.? They seem 
remnants continued from a very early stage of Fetichism ; and 
the attempts of different persons, noticed in Diodérus and 
Plutarch, to account for their origin, partly by legends, partly by 
theory, will give little satisfaction to any one.? 

Though Thébes first and Memphis afterwards were un- 
doubtedly the principal cities of Egypt, yet if the 
kings— dynasties of Manetho are at all trustworthy even 
different 10 their general outline, the Egyptian kings were not 
ees the taken uniformly eitherfrom one ortheother. Manetho 

"enumerates on the whole twenty-six different dynasties 
circumference, but the communication ean Fragm. Inc. 179, ed. 


with the Nile has ceased.” Herodotus dar had also dwelt, in one of 
gives the circumference as 3600 stadia, Prosodia, τ΄ ἢ the ἈΠῸ: of the gods 


=between 400 and 450 miles. havin; ves as 
T incline to believe that there was ani , When seeking to — 
more of the hand of maninit than Mr. Typhén: which was one of the tales 
Kenrick supposes, though doubtless told as an explanation of the consecra- 
the recep e was natural. tion of ani in t: see Pindar, 
1 Herodot. li. 388—46, 65—72; iii. 27 Fragm. Inc. p. 61, ed. Tek Porphyr. 
—30; Diodér. i. 88—90. de Abstinent. iii. p. 251, ed. Rhoer. 


It is surprising to find Pindar intro- 2 Herodot. ii. 65. Diodérus does 
ducing into one of his odes a plain not feel the same reluctance to 
mention of the monstrons circum- mention these ἀπόῤῥητα (i. 86 
stances connected with the worship of 8 Diodér. i. 86, 87; Plu De 
the goat in the Mendesian Nome Isid. et Osirid. p. 377 seg. 
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or families of kings, anterior to the conquest of the country by 
Kambysés—the Persian kings between Kambysés and Darius 
Nothus, down to the death of the latter in 405 8,0. constituting 
his twenty-seventh dynasty. Of these twenty-six dynasties, 
beginning with the year 5702 B.c., the first two are Thinites— 
the third and fourth, Memphites—the fifth, from the island of 
Elephantiné—the sixth, seventh, and eighth, again Memphites— 
the ninth and tenth, Herakleopolites—the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth, Diospolites or Thebans—the fourteenth, Choites— 
the fifteenth and sixteenth, Hyksos or Shepherd Kings—the 
seventeenth, Shepherd Kings, overthrown and succeeded by 
Diospolites—the eighteenth (B.c. 1655—1327, in which is included 
Rameses the great Egyptian conqueror, identified by many 
authors with Sesostris, 1411 B.c.), nineteenth and twentieth, 
Diospolites—the twenth-first, Tanites—twenty-second, Bubastites 
—the twenty-third, again Tanites—the twenty-fourth, Saites— 
the twenty-fifth, Ethiopians, beginning with Sabakén, whom 
Herodotus also mentions—the twenty-sixth, Saites, including 
Psammetichus, Nekdés, Apriés or Uaphris, and Amasis or Amosis, 

We see by these lists that, according to the manner in which 
Manetho construed the antiquities of his country, several other 
cities of Egypt besides Thébes and Memphis furnished kings to 
the whole territory. But we cannot trace any correspondence 
between the Nomes which furnished kings and those which 
Herodotus mentions to have been exclusively occupied by the 
military caste. Many of the separate Nomes were of considerable 
substantive importance, and had a marked local character each to 
itself, religious as well as political ; though the whole of Egypt, 
from Elephantiné to Pelusium and Kanépus, is said to have 
always constituted one kingdom, from the earliest times which 
the native priests could conceive. 

We are to consider this kingdom as engaged, long before the 
time when Greeks were admitted into 1,1} in a standing caravan 
commerce with Pheenicia, Palestine, Arabia, and Relations of 
Assyria. Ancient Egypt, having neither vines nor Egypt with 
_ olives, imported both wine and oil ;? while it also “%¥™™ 

1 On this early trade between Egypt, ἐς pet _— Apion. i, 12. 


Pheenicia, and Palestine, anterior to notices the large im- 
any acquaintance with the Greeks, see portation of wine into Egypt in his 
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needed especially the frankincense and aromatic products peculiar 
to Arabia, for its elaborate religious ceremonies. Towards the 
last quarter of the eighth century B.c. (a little before the time 
when the dynasty of the Mermnade in Lydia was commencing 
in the person of Gygés), we trace events tending to alter the 
relation which previously subsisted between these countries, by 
continued aggressions on the part of the Assyrian monarchs of 
Nineveh—Salmaneser and Sennacherib. The former, having 
conquered and led into captivity the ten tribes of Israel, also 
attacked the Phenician towns on the adjoining coast: Sidon, 
Pale-Tyrus, and Aké yielded to him, but Tyre itself resisted, 
and having endured for five years the hardships of a blockade 
with partial obstruction of its continental aqueducts, was enabled 
by means of its insular position to maintain independence. It 
was just at this period that the Grecian establishments in Sicily 
were forming, and I have already remarked that the pressure of 
the Assyrians upon Phenicia probably had some effect in 
determining that contraction of the Phcenician occupations in 
Sicily which really took place (B.c. 730—720). Respecting 
Sennacherib, we are informed by the Old Testament that he 
invaded Judea—and by Herodotus (who calls him king of the 
Assyrians and Arabians) that he assailed the pious king Sethds 
in Egypt: in both cases his army experienced a miraculous 
repulse and destruction. After this the Assyrians of Nineveh, 
either torn by intestine dissension, or shaken by the attacks of 
the Medes, appear no longer active ; but about the year 630 B.c., 
the Assyrians or Chaldeans of Babylon manifest a formidable 
and increasing power. It is moreover during this century that 
the old routine of the Egyptian kings was broken through, and 
a new policy displayed towards foreigners by Psammetichus— 
which, while it rendered Egypt more formidable to Judea and 
Pheenicia, opened to Grecian ships and settlers the hitherto 
inaccessible Nile. 

Herodotus draws a marked distinction between the history of 
Egypt before Psammetichus and the following period. The 
day, from all Greece as well as from the Desert (iii. 6). 

Phenicia, as well as the employment _In later times, Alexandria was su 
of the earthen vessels in which it had plied with wine chiefly from 


been brought for the transport of Syria near the mouth of the Orontes 
water, in the return journeys across (Strabo, xvi. p. 751). 
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former he gives as the narration of the priests, without professing 
to guarantee it—the latter he evidently believes Eavptian 
to be well-ascertained.1 And we find that from Megat. — 
Psammetichus downward, Herodotus and Manetho fore Psam- 
are in tolerable harmony, whereas even for the ™étichus. 
sovereigns occupying the last fifty years before Psammetichus, 
there are many and irreconcilable discrepancies between them,? 
but they both agree in stating that Psammetichus reigned fifty- 
four years. 

So important an event as the first admission of the Greeks 
into Egypt, was made, by the informants of Herodotus, First intro- 
to turn upon two prophecies. After the death of uctionof | 
Sethés (priest of Hephestos as well as king), who left Egyptunder 

ie ° Psammeti- 

no son, Egypt became divided among twelve kings, chus— 

of whom Psammetichus was one. It was under this Stoves ΠΩ 
dodekarchy, according to Herodotus, that the mar- with it. 
vellous labyrinth near the Lake of Mceris was constructed. The 
twelve lived and reigned for some time in perfect harmony. 
But a prophecy had been made known to them, that the one 
who should make libations in the temple of Hephestos out of a 
brazen goblet would reign over all Egypt. Now it happened 
that one day when they all appeared armed in that temple to 
offer sacrifice, the high priest brought out by mistake only eleven 
golden goblets instead of twelve ; and Psammetichus, left without 
a goblet, made use of his brazen helmet as a substitute. Being 
thus considered, though unintentionally, to have fulfilled the 
condition of the prophecy, by making libations in a brazen 
goblet, he became an object of terror to his eleven colleagues, 
who united to despoil him of his dignity and drove him into the 
inaccessible marshes, In this extremity he rent to seek counsel 
from the oracle of Lété at Buté, and received for answer an 
assurance that “vengeance would come to him by the hands of 
brazen men showing themselves from the seaward”. His faith 
was for the moment shaken by so startling a conception as that 
of brazen men for his allies. But the prophetic veracity of the 
priest at Buté was speedily shown, when an astonished attendant 


1 Herodot, ii. 147—154. ἀπὸ Ψαμμη- 2See these differences stated and 
τίχου---πάντα καὶ τὰ ὕστερον ἐπιστάμεθα considered in Boeckh, Manetho und 
ἀτρεκέως. die Hundssternperiode, p, 820---330, 
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came to acquaint him in his lurking-place, that brazen men were 
ravaging the sea-coast of the Delta. It was a body of Ionian 
and Karian soldiers, who had landed for pillage; and the 
messenger who came to inform Psammetichus had never before 
seen men in an entire suit of brazen armour. That prince, 
satisfied that these were the allies whom the oracle had marked 
out for him, immediately entered into negotiation with the 
Tonians and Karians, enlisted them in his service, and by their 
aid in conjunction with his other partisans overpowered the other 
eleven kings, thus making himself the one ruler of Egypt.* 

Such was the tale by which the original alliance of an 
Egyptian king with Grecian mercenaries, and the 


τ οτος first introduction of Greeks into Egypt, was accounted 
Nestothe for and dignified. What followed is more authentic 
peyptien and more important. Psammetichus provided a 
caste ofIn- settlement and lands for his new allies, on the 
terpreters. Pelusiac or eastern branch of the Nile, a little below 
Bubastis. The Ionians were planted on one side of the river, 


the Karians on the other ; and the place was made to serve as a 
military position, not only for the defence of the eastern border, 
but also for the support of the king himself against malcontents 
at home: it was called the Stratopeda, or the Camps.? He took 
pains moreover to facilitate the intercourse between them and 
the neighbouring inhabitants by causing a number of Egyptian 
children to be domiciled with them, in order to learn the Greek 
language. Hence sprung the Interpreters, who in the time ot 
Herodotus constituted a permanent hereditary caste or breed. 
Though the chief purpose of this first foreign settlement in 
Egypt, between Pelusium and Bubastis, was to create an inde- 
pendent military force, and with it a fleet, for the king,—yet it 


1 Herodot. ii. 149—152. This narra- at Sais and in the neighbouri per 
tive of Herodotus, however little satis- of the Delta; he opened a 
factory in an historical point of view, previously unknown in Egypt, with 


bears evident marks of being the 
genuine tale which he heard from the 
priests of Hepheestos. Diodérus gives 
an account more historically plausible, 
but he could not well have had yor ex 

positive authorities for that 
and he gives us pr pe inp Ὁ thie i 
Greek authors of the days of the 


Psammetichus (he tells (vii. 


Ptolemies. 
us), a8 one of the twelve kings, ruled 


Greeks and Pheenicians, so peers 
that his eleven colleagues 

jealous of his riches and combined to 
attack him. He raised an army of 


colleagues (Diod6r. i. 66, 67). Pol 
gives a erent αὖ - 
metichus and the mercenaries 


5 Hlerodot. il. 154. 
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was of course an opening both for communication and traffic, 
to all Greeks and to all Phoenicians, such as had never i 
before been available. And it was speedily followed Opening 
by the throwing open of the Kandpic or westernmost /Xandpic . 
branch of the river for the purposes of trade specially, the Nile 
According to a statement of Strabo, it was in the ἐνῶ wo 
reign of Psammetichus that the Milesians with a fleeb —Greek 

Ἂ * establish- 
of thirty ships made a descent on that part of the ment at 
coast, first built a fort in the immediate neighbourhood, N@uktis. 
and then presently founded the town of Naukratis on the right 
bank of the Kandpic Nile. There is much that is perplexing in 
this affirmation of Strabo ; but on the whole I am inclined to 
think that the establishment of the Greek factories and merchants 
at Naukratis may be considered as dating in the reign of 
Psammetichus‘—Naukratis however must have been a city of 
Egyptian origin in which these foreigners were permitted to 
take up their abode—not a Greek colony, as Strabo would have 
us believe. The language of Herodotus seems rather to imply 
that it was king Amasis (between whom and the death of 
Psammetichus there intervened nearly half a century) who first 


1 Strabo, xvii. p. 801. καὶ τὸ Μιλη- 
σίων τεῖχος" πλεύσαντες yap ἐπὶ ψαμμη- 
τίχου τριάκοντα ναυσὶν Μιλήσιοι κατὰ 
Κυαξάρη (οὗτος δὲ τῶν Μήδων) 
κατέσχον εἰς τὸ Βολβίτινον" εἶτ᾽ ἐκβάντες 
ἐτείχισαν τὸ λεχθὲν κτίσμα" χρόνῳ δ᾽ 
ἀναπλεύσαντες εἰς τὸν Σαϊτικὸν νομὸν, 
καταναυμαχήσαντες Ἴναρον, πόλιν ἔκτι- 
σαν Ναύκρατιν οὐ πολὺ τῆς Σχεδίας 
ὕπερθεν. 

hat is meant by the allusion to 
Kyaxarés, or to Inarus, in this passage, 
I do not understand. We know 
nothing of any relations either be- 
tween Kyaxarés and Psammetichus, 
or between Kyaxarés and the Mile- 
sians: moreover, if by κατὰ Κναξάρη 
be meant in the time of Kyaxarés, as the 
translators render it, we have in im- 
mediate succession ἐπὶ Ψαμμητίχου--- 
κατὰ Κυαξάρη, with the same meaning, 
which is (to say the least of it) a very 
awkward sentence. The words οὗτος 
δὲ τῶν Μήδων Jook not unlike a com- 
ment added by some early reader of 
Strabo, who couid not understand wh 
Kyaxarés should be here mentioned, 
and who noted his difficulty in words 
which have subsequently found their 


way into the text. Then again Inarus 
belongs to the period between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars; at 
least we know no other person of that 
name than the chief of the Egyptian 
revolt against Persia (Thucyd. i. 114). 
who is spoken of as a “ Tibyan, the 
son of Psammetichus”. The mention 
of Kyaxarés therefore here appears 
unmeaning, while that of Inarus is an 
anachronism: possibly the story that 
the Milesians founded Naukratis 
“after gag Sas Inarus in a sea- 
fight,” may have grown out of the 
etymology of the name Naukratis, in 
the mind of one who found Inarus the 
son of Psammetichus mentioned two 
centuries afterwards, and identified 
the two Psammetichuses with each 
other. 

The statement of Strabo has been 
copied by Steph. Byz. v. Ναύκρατις. 
Eusebius also announces (Chron. i. p. 
168) the Milesians as the founders of 
Naukratis, but puts the event at 753 
B.C., during what he calls the Milesian 
thalassokraty : see Mr. Fynes Clinton 
δας τς 732 B.C. in the Fasti Hel- 
enici. 
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allowed Greeks to settle at Naukratis. Yet on comparing what 
the historian tells us respecting the courtezan Rhodépis and the 
brother of Sapphé the poetess, it is evident that there must have 
been both Greek trade and Greek establishments in that town 
long before Amasis came to the throne. We may consider then 
that both the eastern and western mouths of the Nile became 
open to the Greeks in the days of Psammetichus: the former as 
leading to the head-quarters of the mercenary Greek troops in 
Egyptian pay—the latter for purposes of trade. 

While this event afforded to the Greeks a valuable enlargement 
both of their traffic and of their field of observation, it seems to 
ee have occasioned an internal revolution in Egypt. 
and mutiny The Nome of Bubastis, in which the new military 
ΕΝ settlement of foreigners was planted, is numbered 

among those occupied by the Egyptian military caste. 
Whether their lands were in part taken away from 
them we do not know; but the mere introduction of such 
foreigners must have appeared an abomination to the strong 
conservative feeling of ancient Egypt. And Psammetichus 
treated the native soldiers in a manner which showed of how 
much less account Egyptian soldiers had become, since the 
“brazen helmets” had got footing in the land. It had hitherto 
been the practice to distribute such portions of the military as 
were on actual service, in three different posts: at Daphné near 
Pelusium, en the north-eastern frontier—at Marea on the north- 
western frontier, near the spot where Alexandria was afterwards 
built—and at Elephantiné, on the southern or Ethiopian boun- 
dary. Psammetichus, having no longer occasion for their services 
on the eastern frontier, since the formation of the mercenary 
camp, accumulated them in greater number and detained them 
for an unusual time at the two other stations, especially at 
Elephantiné. Here, as Herodotus tells us, they remained for 
three years unrelieved. Diodérus adds that Psammetichus 
assigned to those native troops who fought conjointly with the , 
mercenaries, the least honourable post in the line. Discontent ab 
length impelled them to emigrate in a body of 240,000 men into 
Ethiopia, leaving their wives and children behind in Egypt. No 


arog 


1 Herodot. ii. 166, 


Ν 
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instances on the part of Psammetichus could induce them to 
return. This memorable incident,! which is said to have given 
rise to a settlement in the southernmost regions of Ethiopia, 
called by the Greeks the Automoli (though the emigrant soldiers 
still call themselves by their old Egyptian name), attests the effect 
produced by the introduction of the foreign mercenaries in lower- 
ing the position of the native military. The number of the 
emigrants however is a point noway to be relied upon. We shall 
presently see that there were enough of them left behind to renew 
effectively the struggle for their lost dignity. 

It was probably with his Ionian and Karian troops that 
Psammetichus carried on those warlike operations in Syria 
which filled so large a proportion of his long and prosperous 
reign of fifty-four years.? He besieged the city of Azétus in 
Syria for twenty-nine years, until he took it—the longest 
blockade which Herodotus had ever heard of. Moreover he was 
in that country when the destroying Scythian Nomads (who had 
defeated the Median king Kyaxarés and possessed themselves of 
Upper Asia) advanced to invade Egypt; a project which 
Psammetichus, by large presents, induced them to abandon.® 

There were, however, yet more powerful enemies, against 
whom he and his son Nekés (who succeeded him seemingly about 
604 B.0.*) had to contend in Syria and the lands adjoining. It is 


: Herodot. ii. 830; Diodor. i. 67. τατος τῶν πρότερον βασιλέων (Herodot. 
19 Ampins—is μετὰ Ψαμμήτιχον τὸν ii. 161). 
ἑωύτοῦ προπάτορα ἐγένετο εὐδαιμονέσ- 8 Herodot. i. 105 ; ii. 157. 


_4The chronology of the Egyptian Sow in some points differently by 


kings from Psammetichus to Amasis is Herodotus and by Manetho :— 
According to Herodotus, According to Manetho ap. African., 
Psammetichus reigned 54 years, Psammetichus reigned 54 years. 
Nekés ... WAP δ Nechaoll. . οὐ 6 ss 
Psammis .. ὃν Bi vee Psammathis . ὃ) ἦν 
BBO sy 5 50:1 4 ae 9 SBD ue NSDL cine, ces ἀν, 18. ἢ 
Amasis. . . per” eae Amosis. . . », 4, 


Diodérus gives 22 years for Apriés and the reign of Nekés as dated by Hero- 
55 years for is (i. 68). dotus, but not as dated by Manetho. 

Now the end of the reign of Amasis On the other hand, it appears from the 
stands fixed for 526 Β,0., and therefore evidence of certain Egyptian inscrip- 
the beginning of his reign (according tions recently discovered, that the real 
to both Herodotus and Manetho) to interval from the heogtinine of Nechao 
570 B.C. or 569 B.c. According to to the end of Uaphris is only forty 
the chronology of the Old Testament, years, and not forty-seven years, as the 
the battles of Megiddo and Carche- dates of Herodotus would make it 
misch, fought Ὁ ekés, fall about (Boeckh, Manetho und die Hunds- 
609—605 Β.0., and this coincides with stern-Periode, p. 841-348), which 
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just at this period, during the reigns of Nabopolassar and his son 


Nebuchadnezzar (B.c. 625—561) that the Chaldzans or 


waa Assyrians of Babylon appear at the maximum of their 
fsamme- —_ power and aggressive disposition: while the Assyrians 
hisactive of Ninus or Nineveh lose their substantive position 


cperations. + rough the taking of that town by Kyaxarés (about 
B.c. 600)—the greatest height which the Median power ever 
reached. Between the Egyptian Nekés and his grandson Apriés 
(Pharaoh Necho and Pharaoh Hophra of the Old Testament) on 
the one side, and the Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar on the other, 
Judea and Pheenicia form the intermediate subject of quarrel. 
The political independence of the Phcenician towns is ex- 
tinguished never again to be recovered. At the commencement 
of his reign, it appears, Nekés was chiefly anxious to extend the 
Egyptian commerce, for which purpose he undertook two 
measures, both of astonishing boldness for that age—a canal 
between the lower part of the eastern or Pelusiac Nile and the 
inmost corner of the Red Sea—and the circumnavigation of 
Africa ; his great object being to procure a water-communication 
between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. He began the 
canal (much about the same time as Nebuchadnezzar executed 
his canal from Babylon to Terédon) with such reckless deter- 
mination, that 120,000 Egyptians are said to have perished in 
the work. But either from such disastrous proof of the difficulty, 
or (as Herodotus represents) from the terrors of a menacing 
prophecy which reached him, he was compelled to desist. Next 
he accomplished the circumnavigation of Africa, already above 
alluded to; but in this way too he found it impracticable 
to procure any available communication such as he wished’ It 
therefore that the last ten years of the 


reign of Psammetichus may be reckoned 
both for him and for Nekés—that for 


would place the accession of Nekés in 
610 or 609 B.c. Boeckh discusses at 
some length this discre of dates, 


pan 
and inclines to the μὰς βία ἐνγεὰς that 
Nekés reigned nine or ten years jointly 
with his father, and that Herodotus has 
counted these nine or ten years twice, 
once in the reign of Psammetichus, 
once in that of Nekés. Certainly 
Psammetichus can hardly have been 
very young when his reign , and 
if he reigned fifty-four years, he m' 
have reached an extreme old age, and 
may have been prominently aided by 
his son. Adopting the suppositions 


Nekés separately only six years are to 
be a that the eS 
years from the beginning o ΕἸ 
separate ree to the end ot Uaphris is 
forty—Boeckh places the inning of 
Psammetichus in 654 B.C., and not in 
670 B.c., as the data of Herodotus 
would make it (ib. p. 342—350). 

Mr. Clinton, Fast. Hellen. B.c. 616, 

ng th 


follows Herodotus. 
1 Herodot. ii. 158. Respecti: Θ 
canal of Nekés, see the explanation of 
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is plain that in both these enterprises he was acting under 
Pheenician and Greek instigation ; and we may remark that the 
point of the Nile, from whence the canal took its departure, was 
close upon the mercenary camps or Stratopeda. Being unable to 
connect the two seas together, he built and equipped an armed 
naval force both upon the one and the other, and entered upon 
aggressive enterprizes, naval as well as military. His army, on 
marching into Syria, was met at Megiddo (Herodotus says 
Magdolum) by Josiah king of Judah, who was himself slain and 
so completely worsted, that Jerusalem fell into the power of the 
conqueror, and became tributary to Egypt. It deserves to be 
noted that Nekés sent the raiment which he had worn on the 
day of this victory as an offering to the holy temple of Apollo at 
Branchide near Milétus' — the first recorded instance of a 
donation from an Egyptian king to a Grecian temple, and a proof 
that Hellenic affinities were beginning to take effect upon him, 
Probably we may conclude that a large proportion of his troops 
were Milesians. 

But the victorious career of Nekés was completely checked by 
the defeat which he experienced at Carchemisch (or pofeated by 
Circesium) on the Euphrates, from Nebuchadnezzar Nebuchad- 
and the Babylonians, who not only drove him out of Carche- 
Judea and Syria but also took Jerusalem, and carried ™8*b- 
away the king and the principal Jews into captivity.2 Nebuchad- 
nezzar farther attacked the Phcenician cities, and the siege of Tyre 
alone cost him severe toil for thirteen years. After this long and 
gallantresistance, the Tyrians were forced to submit, and underwent 
the same fate as the Jews. Their princes and chiefs were dragged 
captive into the Babylonian territory, and the Pheenician cities 


Mr. Kenrick on this chapter of Hero- Arabes ont conservé Vhabitude d’ap- 
dotus. From Bubastis to Suez τ᾿" Jérusalem la Sainte par excel- 


the length would be about ninety lence, el Qods. Sans doute les Chaldéens 
mil et les Syriens lui donnérent le méme | 
nom, qui dans leur dialecte est Qadouta, 
dont Hérodote rend bien l’orthographie 
quand il écrit Kaéuris.” 

2 Jeremiah, xlvi. 2; 2nd book of 
Kings, xxiii. and xxiv.; Josephus, 
Ant. J. x. 5,15 x. 6, 1. 

Ahout Nebuchadnezzar, see the 

ent of Berosus ap. Joseph. cont, 
Apion. i. 19, 20, and Antiq. J. x. 11,1, 
and Beros. Fragment. ed. Richter, p. 


68. 

1 Herodot. ii. 159. Diodérus makes 
no mention of Nekés. 

The account of Herodotus coincides 
in the main with the history of the Old 
Testament about Pharaoh Necho and 
Josiah. The great city of S; 
he calls Κάδυτις seems to be Jerusalem 
though Wesseling (ad Herodot. iii. 5) 
and other able critics dispute the 
identity. See Volney, Recherches sur 


ia which 


l’Hist. Anc. vol. ii. ch. 13, p. 239: “105 65—67. 
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became numbered among the tributaries of Nebuchadnezzar. So 
they seem to have remained, until the overthrow of Babylon by 
Cyrus: for we find among those extracts (unhappily very brief) 
which Josephus has preserved out of the Tyrian annals, that 
during this interval there were disputes and irregularities in the 
government of Tyre 1—judges being for a time substituted in the 
place of kings; while Merbal and Hirom, two princes of the 
regal Tyrian line, detained captive in Babylonia, were successively 
sent down on the special petition of the Tyrians, and reigned at 
Tyre ; the former four years, the latter twenty years, until the 
conquest of Babylon by Cyrus. The Egyptian king Apriés, 
indeed, son of Psammis and grandson of Nekds, attacked Sidon 
and Tyre both by land and sea, but seemingly without any re- 
sult.2 To the Persian empire, as soon as Cyrus had conquered 
Babylon, they cheerfully and spontaneously submitted,’ whereby 
the restoration of the captive Tyrians to their home was probably 
conceded to them, like that of the captive Jews. 
Nekés in Egypt was succeeded by his son Psammis, and he 
again, after a reign of six years, by his son Apriés ; 


— of whose power and prosperity Herodotus speaks in 
ψαιτηὸῳ very high general terms, though the few particulars 


which he recounts are of a contrary tenor. It was 
not till after a reign of twenty-five years that Apriés undertook 


1 Menander ap. Joseph. Antiq. J. ἘΠΕ conquered Egypt and Libya, as 
ix. 14, 3. ἐπὶ Εἰθωβάλου τοῦ βασιλέως thenes, and even Berosus so far 
ἐπολιόρκησε Nebo tt thin sions τὴν as 


t is concerned, would have us 
Τύρον ἐπ᾽ ἔτη δεκάτρια. 


belione the argument of Larcher ad 


of thirteen years ended in the eee 
τος ee or submission (we know 
which, and Volney goes beyond 
the evidence when he says, “Les 
Tyriens furent emportés dassaut par 
le roi de Babylone,” Recherches sur 
YHistoire An erg ong vol. ii. ch. 14, P 
250) of Tyre to the Chal 
quite certain from the mention w ich 
afterwards follows of the 


ey being detained core in Baby. E 


Hengstenberg (De Robes 
ἌΚΩΝ p. 34—77) heaps up a mass 
arguments, most of them very in- 
conclusive, to pees this tod bogs maa 
which the hus 
from Menander laxees no eee t 
is not true is, that Tyre was destroyed 
and laid desolate by Nebuchadnezzar : 
still less can it be believed that that 


Herodot. ii. 168 is anything but satis- 
factory. The defeat of the tian 
king at Carchemisch, and the stripping 
him of his foreign possessions in poe 
and Syria, have been exaggerated in 

a conquest of Egypt itself. 


2 Herodot. ii. 161. He sim ly men- 
tions what I have stated in the text; 
— Diodérus Bax -s A dG. Ἂν that ae 

jan king on by assa 
pad ie the other Poosticenn towns 
into submission, and defeated the 


Pheenicians and ry εξ τὸ a 


naval battle, soquinng 
What autho ty Diodorus, here fol- 
lowed, I not know; but the 


measured BF of Herodotus is 
far the most worthy of credit. 


8 Herodot. fii. 19. 
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that expedition against the Greek colonies in Libya—Kyréné and 
Barka—which proved his ruin. The native Libyan tribes near 
those cities having sent to surrender themselves to him and 
entreat his aid against the Greek settlers, Apriés despatched to 
them a large force composed of native Egyptians ; who (as has 
been before mentioned) were stationed on the north-western 
frontier of Egypt, and were therefore most available for the 
march against Kyréné. The Kyrenean citizens advanced to 
oppose them, and a battle ensued in which the Egyptians were 
completely routed with severe loss. It is affirmed that they were 
thrown into disorder from want of practical knowledge of Grecian 
warfare'—a remarkable proof of the entire isolation of the Grecian 
mercenaries (who had now been long in the service of Psammeti- 
chus and his successors) from the native Egyptians. 

This disastrous reverse provoked a mutiny in Egypt against 
Apriés, the soldiers contending that he had despatched them on 
the enterprise with a deliberate view to their destruction, in 
order to assure his rule over the remaining Egyptians. The 
malcontents found so much sympathy among the general popula- 
tion, that Amasis, a Saitic Egyptian of low birth but of consider- 
able intelligence, whom Apriés had sent to conciliate them, was 
either persuaded or constrained to become their leader, and pre- 
pared to march immediately against the king at Sais. Unbounded 
and reverential submission to the royal authority was a habit so 
deeply rooted in the Egyptian mind, that Apriés could not believe 
the resistance to be serious. He sent an officer of consideration 
named Patarbémis to bring Amasis before him. When Patar- 
bémis returned, bringing back from the rebel nothing better 
than a contemptuous refusal to appear except at the head of an 
army, the exasperated king ordered his nose and ears to be cut off. 
This act of atrocity caused such indignation among the Egyptians 
round him, that most of them deserted and joined the revolters, 
who thus became irresistibly formidable in point of numbers. 
There yet remained to Apriés the foreign mercenaries—thirty 
thousand Ionians and Karians—whom he summoned from their 
Stratopeda on the Pelusiac Nile to his residence at Sais. This 
force, the creation of his ancestor Psammetichus and the main 


1 Herodot. ii. 161; iv. 159, 
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reliance of his family, still inspired him with such unabated 
ΚΌΡΟΝ confidence, that he marched to attack the far superior 
dethrones numbers under Amasis at Momemphis. Though 
Apriésby his troops behaved with bravery, the disparity of 
the native numbers, combined with the excited feeling of the 
aie insurgents, overpowered him: he was defeated and 
carried prisoner to Sais, where at first Amasis not only spared his 
life, but treated him with generosity. Such however was the 
antipathy of the Egyptians, that they forced Amasis to surrender 
his prisoner into their hands, and immediately strangled him. 
It is not difficult to trace in these proceedings the outbreak of 
a long-suppressed hatred on the part of the Egyptian soldier-caste 
towards the dynasty of Psammetichus, to whom they owed their 
comparative degradation, and by whom that stream of Hellenism 
had been let in upon Egypt which doubtless was not witnessed 
without great repugnance. It might seem also that this dynasty 
had too little of pure Egyptianism in them to find favour with 
the priests. At least Herodotus does not mention any religious 
edifices erected either by Nekés or Psammis or Apriés, though he 
describes much of such outlay on the part of Psammetichus—who 
built magnificent Propylea to the temple of Hephestos at 
Memphis,? and a splendid new chamber or stable for the sacred 
bull Apis—and more still on the part of Amasis. 
Nevertheless Amasis, though he had acquired the crown by 
: this explosion of native antipathy, found the foreign 
aucsarages adjuncts so eminently advantageous, that he not only 
Grecian —_ countenanced, but multiplied them. Egypt enjoyed 
under him a decree of power and consideration such 
as it neither before possessed nor afterwards retained—for his 
long reign of forty-four years (570—526 B.<.) closed just six months 
before the Persian conquest of the country. As he was eminently 
Important phil-Hellenic, the Greek merchants at Naukratis—the 
factoryand permanent settlers as well as the occasional visitors 
toteblish —obtained from him valuable enlargement of their 
ment forthe privileges. Besides granting permission to various 
Naukratis. Grecian towns to erect religious establishments for 
such of their citizens as visited the place, he also sanctioned the 


1 Herodot. ii. 162—169 ; Diodér. i. 68, 2 Herodot. ii, 153. 
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- constitution of a formal and organised emporium or factory, 
invested with commercial privileges, and armed with authority 
exercised by presiding officers regularly chosen. This factory 
was connected with, and probably grew out of, a large religious 
edifice and precinct, built at the joint cost of nine Grecian cities : 
four of them Ionic,—Chios, Teés, Phéksea, and Klazomene; four 
Doric,—Rhodes, Knidus, Halikarnassus, and Phasélis ; and one 
iolic,—Mityléné. By these nine cities the joint temple and 
factory was kept up and its presiding magistrates chosen. But 
its destination, for the convenience of Grecian commerce 
generally, seems revealed by the imposing title of The Hellénion. 
Samos, Milétus, and Aigina had each founded a separate temple 
at Naukratis for the worship of such of their citizens as went 
there ; probably connected (as the Hellénion was) with protec- 
tion and facilities for commercial purposes. While these three 
powerful cities had thus constituted each a factory for itself, as 
guarantee to the merchandise, and as responsible for the conduct 
of its own citizens separately—the corporation of the Hellénion 
served both as protection and control to all other Greek merchants. 
And such was the usefulness, the celebrity, and probably the 
pecuniary profit, of the corporation, that other Grecian cities set 
up claims to a share in it, falsely pretending to have contributed 
to the original foundation. 

Naukratis was for a long time the privileged port for Grecian 
commerce with Egypt. No Greek merchant was permitted to 
deliver goods in any other part, or to enter any other of the 
mouths of the Nile except the Kanépic. If forced into any of 
them by stress of weather, he was compelled to make oath that 
his arrival was a matter of necessity, and to convey his goods 
round by sea into the Kandépic branch to Naukratis. If the 
weather still forbade such a proceeding, the merchandise was put 
into barges and conveyed round to Naukratis by the internal 


1 Herodot, ii. 178. The few words τούτων μέν ἐστι τοῦτο τὸ τέμενος, καὶ 
of the historian about these Greek προστάτας τοῦ ἐμπορίου αὗται ai πόλις 
establishments at Naukratis are highly εἰσὶ ai παρέχουσαι. ὅσαι δὲ ἄλλαι πόλις 
valuable, and we can only wish that μεταποιεῦνται, οὐδέν σφι μετεὸν 
he had told us more: hespeaks of them μεταποιεῦνται. a 
in the present tense, from personal We are here let into a vein of 
knowledge—7d μὲν viv μέγιστον αὐτῶν commercial jealousy between the 
τέμενος καὶ οὐνομαστότατον ἐὸν καὶ Greek cities about which we should 
χρησιμώτατον, καλεύμενον δὲ Ἑλλήνιον, have been glad to be farther in- 
aide πόλις εἰσὶ αἱ ἱδρυμέναι κοινῇ "--- formed. 
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canals of the Delta. Such a monopoly, which made Naukratis in 
Egypt something like Canton in China or Nangasaki in Japan, no 
longer subsisted in the time of Herodotus. But the factory of 
the Hellénion was in full operation and dignity, and very 
probably he himself, as a native of one of the contributing cities, 
Halikarnassus, may have profited by its advantages. At what 
precise time Naukratis first became licensed for Grecian trade, 
we cannot directly make out. But there seems reason to believe 
that it was the port to which the Greek merchants first went, so 
goon as the general liberty of trading with the country was 
conceded to them: and this would put the date of such grant at 
least as far back as the foundation of Kyréné and the voyage of 
the fortunate Kéleus, who was on his way with a cargo to Egypt 
when the storms overtook him—about 680 B.c., during the reign 
of Psammetichus. And in the time of the poetess Sapph6é and 
her brother Charaxus, it seems evident that Greeks had been 
some time established at Naukratis.2 But Amasis, though his 
predecessors had permitted such establishment, may doubtless be 
regarded as having given organisation to the factories, and as 
having placed the Greeks oa a more comfortable footing of 
security than they had ever enjoyed before. 


1 Herodot. ii, 179. Ἦν. δὲ τὸ πα- 
λαιὸν μούνη ἡ Ναύκρατις ἐμπόριον, καὶ 
ἄλλο οὐδὲν Αἰγύπτου . . . οὕτω ὃ 
Ναύκρατις ἐτετίμ, 

e beautiful tiful Thracian courtezan, co 
Rhodo6pis, was ip earen by a Samian 
merchant named Xanthés, and con- 
veyed to Naukratis, in order that he 
might make money "by her (κατ᾽ épya- 
civ). The ulation proved a suc- 
cessful one, for Charaxus, brother of 


Seprhe., going to Naukratis with a Mr. Clinto 


ya i of wine, became so captivated 
Bhodé: 


for a very large sum of money, and 
gave her her freedom. She then 
carried on her profession at Naukratis 
on her own account, and realised a 
handsome fortune, the tithe of which 
she ge ee in a votive offering at 
Delphi. She acquired so much renown, 
that the Egyptian Greeks ascribed to 
her the building of one of the pyra- 
mids,—a supposition on the absurdity 
of which Herodotus proper 
comments, but which proves the t 
celebrity of the name of Rhodépis 
(Herodot. ii. 134). Athenzeus calls Ler 


pis, that he purchased her L; 
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B.C., and Ulrici, Geschichte der Griech. 
yrik, ch. xxiil. p. 360): Kiang too. 
her contemporary, had himse visited 
ch Ago FE 103, τὰ Bergk ; 
oe i, p. 68). e Greek settlemen 
Naukratis Gieeetes must be de- 
cidedly older than Amasis, who began 
to reign in 570 B.C., and the residence 
of Rhodépis in that town must have 
begun earlier than Amasis, though 
Herodotus calls her κατ᾽ "μασιν ἀκμά- 
ri cemeteries pee ily 
Θ ΘΟ erodotus strictly, 
when he says that it was who 
permitted the πο ὐγοεδώψν, of Greeks at 
Naukratis (ii. 178) 
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This Egyptian king manifested several other evidences of his 
phil-Hellenic disposition by donations to Delphi and ne 
other Grecian temples. He even married a Grecian of Egypt 
wife from the city of Kyréné.1_ Moreover he was in Wnder. 
intimate alliance and relations of hospitality both 
with Polykratés despot of Samos and with Croesus king of Lydia.” 
He conquered the island of Cyprus, and rendered it tributary to 
the Egyptian throne. His fleet and army were maintained in 
good condition, and the foreign mercenaries, the great strength 
of the dynasty whom he had supplanted, were not only preserved, 
but even removed from their camp near Pelusium to the chiet 
town Memphis, where they served as the special guards ot 
Amasis.? Egypt enjoyed under him a degree of power abroad 
and prosperity at home (the river having been abundant in its 
_ overflowing), which was the more tenaciously remembered on 
account of the period of disaster and subjugation immediately 
following his death. And his contributions, in architecture and 
sculpture, to the temples of Sais‘ and Memphis were on a scale of 
vastness surpassing everything before known in Lower Egypt. 

1 Herodot. ii. 181. Μέμφιν, φυλακὴν éwiirod ποιεύμενος πρὺς 


2 Herodot. i. 77 ; iii. 89. Αἰγυπτίων. 
8 Herodot. ii, 182, 1δ4, κατοίκισα ἐς 4 Herodot. ii. 175—177. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


DECLINE OF THE PHG@NICIANS.—GROWTH OF 
CARTHAGE. 


THE preceding sketch of that important system of foreign nations 
—Pheenicians, Assyrians, and Egyptians—who occupied the 
south-eastern portion of the (οἰκουμένη) inhabited world of an 
early Greek, brings them down nearly to the time at which they 
Between were all absorbed into the mighty Persian empire. 
Decline of [πὰ tracing the series of events which intervened 
the Pheni- between 700 B.c. and 530 B.c., we observe a material 

wthof increase of power both in the Chaldeans and 
Grecian 4 Egyptians, and an immense extension of Grecian 
commerce. maritime activity and commerce—but we at the same 
time notice the decline of Tyre and Sidon, both in power and 
traffic. The arms of Nebuchadnezzar reduced the Pheenician 
cities to the same state of dependence as that which the Ionian 
cities underwent half a century later from Creesus and Cyrus; 
while the ships of Milétus, Phékeea, and Samos gradually spread 
over all those waters of the Levant which had once been 
exclusively Phoenician. In the year 704 B.c., the Samians did 
not yet possess a single trireme :} down to the year 630 B.0., not 
a single Greek vessel had yet visited Libya. But when we reach 
550 B.c., we find the Ionic ships predominant in the Aigean, and 
those of Corinth and Korkyra in force to the west of Peloponnésus 
—we see the flourishing cities of Kyréné and Barka already 
rooted in Libya, and the port of Naukratis a busy emporium of 
Grecian commerce with Egypt. The trade by land—which is all 
that Egypt had enjoyed prior to Psammetichus, and which was 
exclusively conducted by Phcenicians—is exchanged for a trade 


1 Thucyd. i, 18 
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by sea, of which the Pheenicians have only a share, and seemingly 
a smaller share than the Greeks. Moreover the conquest by 
Amasis of the island of Cyprus, half-filled with Phenician 
settlements and once the tributary dependency of Tyre, affords 
an additional mark of the comparative decline of that great city. 
In her commerce with the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf she 
still remained without a competitor, the schemes of the Egyptian 
king Nekés having proved abortive. Even in the time of 
Herodotus, the spices and frankincense of Arabia were still 
brought and distributed only by the Pheenician merchant.! But 
on the whole, both political and industrial development of Tyre 
are now cramped by impediments, and kept down by rivals, not 
before in operation ; so that the part which she will be found to 
play in the Mediterranean, throughout the whole course of this 
history, is one subordinate and of reduced importance. 

The course of Grecian history is not directly affected by these 
countries. Yet their effect upon the Greek mind was very con- 
siderable, and the opening of the Nile by Psammetichus πιθοῦ of 
constitutes an epoch in Hellenic thought. It supplied Ebert 
to their observation a large and diversified field of Assyrians 
present reality, while it was at the same time one tians on the 
great source of those mysticising tendencies which πὸ 
corrupted so many of their speculative minds. But alphabet 
to Pheenicia and Assyria, the Greeks owe two of money 
acquisitions well-deserving special mention—the 24 weight. 
alphabet, and the first standard and scale of weight as well as 
coined money. Of neither of these acquisitions can we trace the 
precise date. That the Greek alphabet is derived from the 
Pheenician, the analogy of the two proves beyond dispute, though 
we know not how or where the inestimable present was handed 
over, of which no traces are to be found in the Homeric poems.? 

1 Herodot. iii. 107. Non commoramur in iis que de litte- 


2 The various statements or conjec- rarum origine et propagatione ex fabu- 
tures to be found in Greek authors (all los& Pelasgorum historié (cf. Knight. 
comparatively recent) cig 2p the p.119—123; Raoul Rochette, p. 67—87) 
ori of the Greek alphabet, are col- neque in iis que de Cadmo narrantur, 
lected by Franz, Epigraphicé Greca,s. quem unquam fuisse hodie jam nemo 
iii. PP 12—20: ‘‘Omnino Grecialpha- crediderit . . . . Alphabeti Phe- 
beti ut certa primordia sunt in origine nicii omnes 22 literas cum antiquis 
Pheenicia, ita certus terminus in Grecis congruere, hodie nemo est qui 
litteratura Ionicé seu Simonidea. Que ignoret” (p. 14, 15) Franz gives 
inter utrumque a veteribus ponuntur, valuable information respecting the 
incerta Οἱ et fabulosa . . . . changes gradually introduced into the 
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The Latin alphabet, which is nearly identical with the most 
ancient Doric variety of the Greek, was derived from the same 
source—also the Etruscan alphabet, though (if O. Miiller is 
correct in his conjecture) only at second-hand through the inter- 
vention of the Greek.1 If we cannot make out at what time the 
Pheenicians made this valuable communication to the Greeks, 
much less can we determine when or how they acquired it 
themselves—whether it be of Semitic invention, or derived from 
improvement upon the phonetic hieroglyphics of the Egyptians.” 

Besides the letters of the Alphabet, the scale of weight and that . 
of eoined money passed from Pheenicia and Assyria into Greece. 
It has been shown by Boeckh in his “Metrologie” that the 
Eginean scale*—with its divisions, talent, mna, sud obolus—is 
identical with the Babylonian and Pheenician; and that the word 
Mna, which forms the central point of the scale, is of Chaldean 
origin. On this I have already touched in a former chapter, 
while relating the history of Pheidén of Argos, by whom what is 
called the Aiginzean scale was first promulgated. 

In tracing therefore the effect upon the Greek mind, of early 


The gno- intercourse with the various Asiatic nations, we find 
mon_;and , that as the Greeks made up their musical scale (so 
oftheday. important an element of their early mental culture) 


in part by borrowing from Lydians and Phrygians—so also their 
monetary and statical system, their alphabetical writing, and 
their duodecimal division of the day measured by the gnomon 
and the shadow, were all derived from Assyrians and Pheenicians. 
The early industry and commerce of these countries were thus 
in many ways available to Grecian advance, and would probably 
Greek alphabet, and the erroneous 


statements of the cone go TN as to 


bana bee p. 786) ascribes them to Pala- 
what letters were i loom what 


Both Franz and Kruse contend stre- 


were subsequently added. 

Kruse also in his ‘‘ Hellas” (vol. i. p. 
18, and in the first Beylage, annexed 
to that volume) capper ng instructive 
comparison of the ew Latin, and 
Pheenician alphabe 

e Greek ae eo as might be ex- 
pected, were generally much more fond 
of referring the origin of letters to 


native heroes or , such as 
pee, Prom6€theus, Muszeus, a 
Linus, &c., to the Phe 


The oldest known statement greet bab οἱ 
Stésichorus, Schol. ap. Bekker. Anec- 


nuously for the existence and habit of 
writing among the Greeks times 
long anterior to Haner ; in which I 
dissent from them. 

1 See O. Miiller, Die Etrusker (iv. 2 
where there is — instruction on 


q 
Ε 
δ 
fe 
Pua 
5 
ie 
= 
5 


the ogische Studien, 1841. 
3See h Metrologic, eb. tee we 

ren the preceding volume of this His- 
ry. 
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have become more so if the great and rapid rise of the more 
barbarous Persians had not reduced them all to servitude. The 
Pheenicians, though unkind rivals, were at the same time ex- 
amples and stimulants to Greek maritime aspiration ; and the 
Pheenician worship of that goddess whom the Greeks knew 
under the name of Aphrodité, became communicated to the 
latter in Cyprus, in Kythéra, in Sicily—perhaps also in Corinth, 

The sixth century B.c., though a period of decline for Tyre and 
Sidon, was a period of growth for their African colony 
Carthage, which appears during this century in con- 
siderable traffic with the Tyrrhenian towns on the southern coast 
of Italy, and as thrusting out the Phékean settlers from Alalia 
in Corsica. The wars of the Carthaginians with the Grecian 
colonies in Sicily, so far as they are known to us, commence 
shortly after 500 B.c., and continue at intervals, with fluctuating 
success, for two centuries and a half. 

The foundation of Carthaye by the Tyrians is placed at different 
dates, the lowest of which however is 819 B.c.; other authorities 
place it in 878 B.c., and we have no means of deciding siya of 
between them. I have already remarked that it is by Carthage. 
no means the oldest of the Tyrian colonies. But though Utica 
and Gadés were more ancient than Carthage, the latter so greatly 
outstripped them in wealth and power, as to acquire a sort of 
federal pre-eminence over all the Phcenician colonies on the coast 
of Africa. In those later times, when the dominion of poyiinion 
the Carthaginians had reached its niaximum, it com- °f Carthage. 
prised the towns of Utica, Hippo, Adrumétum, and Leptis,—all 
original Pheenician foundations, and enjoying probably, even as 


Carthage. 


1 Utica is said to have been founded 
“87 years earlier than C e; the 
author, who states this, professing to 
draw his information from Pheenician 
histories (Aristot. Mirab. Auscult. c. 
rg ἢ Velleius Paterculus states Gadés 
to be older than Utica, and places the 
foundation of Carthage B.C. 819 (i. 2, 6). 
He seems to follow in the main the 
same authority as the composer of the 
Aristotelic compilation above cited. 
Other statements place the founda- 
tion of Carthage in 873 B.c. (Heeren, 
Ideen iiber den Verkehr, &c., part 
ii. Ὁ, 1. ὃ: 29). Appian states the 
date of the foundation as fifty years 
before the Trojan war (De Reb. 


Punic. c. 1); Philistus, as twenty- 
one years before the same _ event 


as . 60, ed. Géller); 
imzus, as t. irty-eight years earlier 
than the first Olympiad (Timzi 3 
21, ed. Didot); Justin, seventy-two 
years earlier than the foundation of 
Rome (xviii. 6). 

The citation which Josephus gives 
from Menander’s work, extracted from 

ian ἀναγραφαί, placed the foundation 
of Carthage 148 years after the building 
of the temple of Jerusalem (Joseph. 
cont. Apion. i. 6. 17, 18). Apion said 
that Carthage was founded in the first 
year of Olympiad 7 (B.C. 748) (Joseph. 
c. Apion. ii. 2). 
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dependents of Carthage, a certain qualified autonomy—besides a 
great number of smaller towns planted by themselves, and in- 
habited by a mixed population called Liby-Pheenicians. Three 
hundred such towns—a dependent territory covering half the 
space between the Lesser and the Greater Syrtis, and in many 
parts remarkably fertile—a city said to contain 700,000 inhabi- 
tants, active, wealthy, and seemingly homogeneous—and foreign 
dependencies in Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic isles, and Spain,— 
all this aggregate of power, under one political management, was 
sufficient to render the contest of Carthage even with Rome for 
some time doubtful. 

But by what steps the Carthaginians raised themselves to such 
a pitch of greatness we have no information. We are even left 
to guess how much of it had already been acquired in the sixth 
century B.c. Asin the case of so many others cities, we have a 
foundation legend decorating the moment of birth, and then 
nothing farther. The Tyrian princess Dido or Elisa, daughter 
of Bélus, sister of Pygmalion king of Tyre, and wife of the 
wealthy Sicheus priest of Héraklés in that city—is 
said to have been left a widow in consequence of the 
murder of Sicheus by Pygmalion, who seized the treasures 
belonging to his victim. But Dido found means to disappoint 
him of his booty, possessed herself of the gold which had tempted 
Pygmalion, and secretly emigrated, carrying with her the sacred 
insignia of Héraklés. A considerable body of Tyrians followed 
her. She settled at Carthage on a small hilly peninsula joined 
by anarrow tongue of land to the continent, purchasing from the 
natives as much land as could be surrounded by an ox’s hide, 
which she caused to be cut into the thinnest strip, and thus made 
it sufficient for the site of her first citadel, Byrsa, which after- 
wards grew up into the great city of Carthage. As soon as her 
new settlement had acquired footing, she was solicited in marriage 
by several princes of the native tribes, especially by the Getulian 
Jarbas, who threatened war if he were refused. Thus pressed by 
the clamours of her own people, who desired to come into 
alliance with the natives, yet irrevocably determined to main- 
tain exclusive fidelity to her first husband, she escaped the conflict 
by putting an end to her life. She pretended to acquiesce in the 
proposition of a second marriage, requiring only delay sufficient 


Dido. 
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to offer an expiatory sacrifice to the manes of Sicheus. <A vast 
funeral pile was erected, and many victims slain upon it, in the 
midst of which Dido pierced her own bosom with a sword and 
perished in the flames. Such is the legend to which Virgil has 
given a new colour by interweaving the adventures of Alneas, 
and thus connecting the foundation legends of Carthage and 
Rome, careless of his deviation from the received mythical 
chronology. Dido was worshipped as a goddess at Carthage until 
the destruction of the city:t and it has been imagined with 
some probability that she is identical with Astarté, the divine 
patroness under whose auspices the colony was originally estab- 
lished, as Gadés and Tarsus were founded under those of Héraklés 
—the tale of the funeral pile and self-burning appearing in the 
religious ceremonies of other Cilician and Syrian towns.? 
Pheenician religion and worship was diffased along with the 
Pheenician colonies throughout the larger portion of the Medi- 
terranean. 

The Phékeans of Ionia, who amidst their adventurous voyages 
westward established the colony of Massalia (as early as 600 B.c.), 
were only enabled to accomplish this by a naval victory over the 
Carthaginians—the earliest example of Greek and Carthaginian 
collision which has been preserved tous. The Cartha- pirst 
ginians were jealous of commercial rivalry, and their echt ape 
traffic with the Tuscans and Latins in Italy, as well as 
their lucrative mine-working in Spain, dates from a 
period when Greek commerce in those regions was Massalia 
hardly known. In Greek authors the denomination Phcenicians 
is often used to designate the Carthaginians as well as the inhabi- 
tants of Tyre and Sidon, so that we cannot always distinguish which 
of the two is meant. But it is remarkable that the distant estab- 
lishment of Gadés, and the numerous settlements planted for 
commercial pyrposes along the western coast of Africa and with- 


1“ Quamdiu Carthago invicta fuit, 
ro Dea culta est.” (Justin. xviii. 6; 
irgil, Aineid, i. 8340—370.) We trace 

this legend about Dido ὡς to Timzus 
(Timezi Frag. 23, ed. Didot) : Philistus 
seems to have followed a different 
story—he said that Carthage had been 
founded by Azor and Karchédén 
(Philist. Fr. 50), Appian notices both 


stories (De Reb. Pun. 1): that of Dido 
was current both among the Romans 
and Carthaginians: of Zérus (or 
Ezorus) and Karchédén, the second is 
evidently of Greek coinage, the first 
seems genuine Phoenician : see Joseph. 
cont, Apion. i.c.18—21. 

ae Movers, Die Phénizier, pp. 609 
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out the Strait of Gibraltar, are expressly ascribed to the Tyrians. 
Many of the other Pheenician establishments on the southern 
coast of Spain seem to have owed their origin to Carthage rather 
Amicable than to Tyre. But the relations between the two, so 
relations far as we know them, were constantly amicable, and 
Tyreand § Carthage even at the period of her highest glory sent 
Carthage. Thedri with a tribute of religious recognition to the 
Tyrian Héraklés: the visit of these envoys coincided with the 
siege of the town by Alexander the Great. On that critical 
occasion, the wives and children of the Tyrians were sent to find 
shelter at Carthage. Two centuries before, when the Persian 
empire was in its age of growth and expansion, the Tyrians had 
refused to aid Kambysés with their fleet in its plans for con- 
quering Carthage, and thus probably preserved their colony 
from subjugation.? 


1 Strabo, xvii. p. 800. 2 Herodot. iii. 19. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


WESTERN COLONIES OF GREECE—IN EPIRUS, ITALY, 
SICILY, AND GAUL. 


THE stream of Grecian colonisation to the westward, as far as we 
ean be said to know it authentically, with names and dates, 
begins from the 11th Olympiad. But it is reasonable to believe 
that there were other attempts earlier than this, 

5 ea Early 
though we must content ourselves with recognising unauthen- 
them as generally probable. There were doubtless Sear ating 
detached bands of volunteer emigrants or marauders from 
who, fixing themselves in some situation favourable to ~~ 
commerce or piracy, either became mingled with the native 
tribes, or grew up by successive reinforcements into an acknow- 
ledged town. Not being able to boast of any filiation from the 
Prytaneium of a known Grecian city, these adventurers were 
often disposed to fasten upon the inexhaustible legend of the 
Trojan war, and ascribe their origin to one of the victorious 
heroes in the host of Agamemnén, alike distinguished for their 
valour and for their ubiquitous dispersion after the siege. Of 
such alleged settlements by fugitive Grecian or Trojan heroes, 
there were a great number, on various points throughout the 
shores of the Mediterranean; and the same honourable origin 
was claimed even by many non-Hellenic towns. 

In the eighth century B.c, when this westerly stream of 
Grecian colonisation begins to assume an authentic , 4. 
shape (735 B.c.), the population of Sicily (as far as Hellenic 
our scanty information permits us to determine it) Pt Bicily— 
consisted of two races completely distinct from each § 
other—Sikels and Sikans—hesides the Elymi (a EKlymi— 
mixed race apparently distinct from both, oecupying 5: 


- Peuketians on the Ionic Gulf. 
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Eryx and Egesta near the westernmost corner of the island) and the 
Pheenician colonies and coast establishments formed for purposes 
of trade. According to the belief both of Thucydidés and 
Philistus, these Sikans, though they gave themselves out as 
indigenous, were yet of Iberian origin! and immigrants of earlier 
date than the Sikels—by whom they had been invaded and 
restricted to the smaller western half of the island. The Sikels 
were said to have crossed over originally from the south-western 
corner of the Calabrian peninsula, where a portion of the nation 
still dwelt in the time of Thucydidés. The territory known to 
Greek writers of the fifth century B.c. by the names of CEnotria 
notria— on the coast of the Mediterranean, and Italia on that 
Ttalia. of the Gulfs of Tarentum and Squillace, included all 
~ that lies south of a line drawn across the breadth of the country, 
from the Gulf of Poseidénia (Pestum) and the river Silarus on 
the Mediterranean Sea, to the north-west corner of the Gulf of 
Tarentum. It was bounded northwards by the Iapygians and 
Messapians, who occupied the Salentine peninsula and the 
- country immediately adjoining to Tarentum, and by the 
According to the logographers 
Pherekydés and Hellanikus,? notrus and Peuketius were sons 
of Lykaén, grandsons of Pelasgus, and emigrants in very early 
times from Arcadia to this territory. An important statement 
in Stephanus Byzantinus* acquaints us that the serf-population, 
whom the great Hellenic cities in this portion of Italy employed 
“ign in the cultivation of their lands, were called Pelasgi, 
in Italy. seemingly even in the historical times. It is upon 
this name probably that the mythical genealogy of Pherekydés 
is constructed. This Cnotrian or Pelasgian race were the 
population whom the Greek colonists found there on their 
arrival. They were known apparently under other names, such 
as the Sikels (mentioned even in the Odyssey, though their exact 


1 Thucyd. vi. 2; Philistus, 


3, ed. Goller, ap. Diodér. v. 6. Timzus 
adopted the opposite opinion (Diodér. 
1. c.), also Ephorus, if we may pee by 
an indistinct p e of Strabo (vi. p. 
270). Dionysius of ikarnassus fol- 
lows Thucydidés (A. R. i. 22). 

The opinion of Philistus is of much 
value on this point, since he was, or 


ht have been, personally cognizant 
of Iberian mercenaries in the service of 
the elder Dionysius. 

2 Pherekyd. Fragm. 85, ed. Didot; 
Hellanik. Fr. 53, ed. Didot ; Dionys. 
Halik. A. R. i. 11, 18, 22; Skymnus 
Chius, v. 362 ; Pausan. viii. 3, 5. 


8 Stephan, Byz. v. Χῖοι. 
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locality in that poem cannot be ascertained), the Italians or Itali 
properly so called—the Morgétes—and the Chaones—all of them 
names of tribes either cognate or subdivisional.1_ The Chaones or 
Chaonians are also found not only in Italy, but in Epirus, as one 
of the most considerable of the Epirotic tribes ; while Pandosia, 
the ancient residence of the CEnotrian kings in the southern 
corner of Italy,? was also the name of a township or locality in 
Epirus, with a neighbouring river Acherén in both. From hence, 
and from some other simiiarities of name, it has been imagined 
that Epirots, Ginotrians, Sikels, &c., were all names of cognate 
people, and all entitled to be comprehended under the generic 
appellation of Pelasgi. That they belonged to the same ethnical 
kindred, there seems fair reason to presume; and also that in 
point of language, manners, and character they were not very 
widely separated from the ruder branches of the Hellenie race. 
It would appear too (as far as any judgment can be formed 
on a point essentially obscure) that the Cinotrians 
were ethnically akin to the primitive population of 
Rome and Latium on one side,® as they were to the 
Epirots on the other; and that tribes of this race, 
comprising Sikels, and Itali properly so called, as sections, had at 
one time occupied most of the territory from the left bank of the 
river Tiber southward between the Apennines and the Mediter- 
ranean. Both Herodotus, and his junior contemporary the 
Syracusan Antiochus, extend CEnotria as far northward:as the 


Latins— 
@notrians 
—Epirots— 
ethnically 
cognate, 


1 Aristot. Polit. vii. 9, 8. ᾧκουν δὲ 
τὸ πρὸς τὴν ᾿Ιαπυγίαν καὶ τὸν ᾿Ιόνιον X@- 
ves (or Xdoves) τὴν καλουμένην Σίριν" 
ἦσαν δὲ καὶ οἱ Χῶνες Οἰνωτροὶ τὸ γένος. 

Antiochus, Fr. 3, 4, 6, 7, ed. Didot; 
Strabo, Omg 254: Hesych. v. Χώνην ; 
Dionys. Hal. A. R. i. 12. 


2 Livy, viii. 24. 


3 For the early habitation of Sikels 
or Siculi in Latium and Campania, see 
Dionys. Hal. A. R. i. 1—21: it is curious 
that Siculi and Sicani, whether the 
same or different, the primitive ante- 
Heilenic D paige of Sicily, are also 
numbered as the ante-Roman popula- 
tion of Rome: see Virgil, Acneid, viii. 
828, and Servius ad Atneid. xi. 317. 

The alleged ancient emigration of 
Evander from Arcadia to Latium forms 


@ parailel to the emigration of Ginétrus Vir; 


from Arcadia to Southern Italy as re- 
counted by Pherekydés: it seems to 
have been mentioned even as early as 
in one of the Hesiodic poems (Servius 
ad Virg. Ain. viii. 138): compare Steph. 
Byz.v. Παλλάντιον. ‘The earliest Latin 
authors appear all to have recognised 
Evander and his Arcadian emigrants : 
see Dionys. Hal. i. 31, 32, ii. 9, with his 
references to Fabius Pictor and Alius 
Tubero, i. 79, 80; also Cato ap. Solinum, 
c. 2, If the old reading ᾿Αρκάδων, in 
Thucyd. vi. 2 (which Bekker has now 
altered into Σικελῶν), be retained, 
Thucydidés would also stand as witness 
for a migration from Arcadia into Italy. 
A third emigration of Pelasgi, from 
Peloponnésus to the river Sarnus in 
Southern Italy (near Pompeii), was 
mentioned by Condén (ap. Servium ad 
g. Ain. vii, 730). 
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river Silarus,! and Sophoklés includes the whole coast of the 
Mediterranean, from the Strait of Messina to the Gulf of Genoa, 
under the three successive names of CEnotria, the Tyrrhenian 


Gulf, and Liguria.? 


Before or during the fifth century B.c., 


however, a different population, called Opicians, Oscans, or 
Ausonians, had descended from their original seats on or north of 
the Apennines,’ and had conquered the territory between Latium 
and the Silarus, expelling or subjugating the @notrian inhabitants, 
and planting outlying settlements even down to the Strait of Mes- 


sina and the Liparzan isles. 


Hence the more precise Thucydidés 


designates the Campanian territory, in which Cumz stood, as the 
country of the Opici; a denomination which Aristotle extends to 
the river Tiber, so as to comprehend within it Rome and Latium.* 


1 Herodotus (i. 24—167) includes Elea 
(or Velia) in G@notria—and Tarentum 
in Italia; while Antiochus considers 
Tarentum as in Iapy; and the 
southern boundary of the Tarentine 
rah age, δι the northern boundary of 
Γαῖα : Dionysius of Halikarnassus (A. 
R. ii. 1) seems to copy from Antiochus 
when he extends the notrians alo 
the whole south-western corner 0 
Italy, within the line drawn from 
Tarentum to Poseidonia or Pestum. 
Hence the appellation Οἰνωτρίδες νῆσοι 
to the two islands opposite Elea 
(Strabo, vi. p. we Skymnus Chius 
(¥. 247) recogni Θ same boundaries, 

Twelve (Enotrian cities are cited by 
jeg (in Stig ye Pe agar from 

Θ Εὐρώπη of Hekatzeus yrage. 30— 
89, ed. Didot): Skylax in Co eriplus 
does not name (notrians ; he enume- 
rates Campanians, Samnites, an 
Lucanians (cap. 9—18). The intimate 
connexion between Milétus and Sybaris 
would enable Hekatzeus to inform him- 
self about the interior Cnotrian 
country. 

Cnotria and Italia together (as con- 
ceived by Antiochus and Herodotus) 
comprised what was known a century 
afterwards as Lucania and Bruttium : 
see Mannert, G hie der Griech. 
und Rémer, part . 9, ch. i. p. 86. 
Livy, king with reference to 317 
B.C., when the Lucanian nation as well 
as the Bruttians were in full vigour, 
describes only the sea-coast of the 
lower sea as Grecian— ‘‘ cum omni or& 
Grecorum inferi maris a Thuriis 
Neapolim et Cumas” (ix. 19), Verrius 
Flaccus considered the Sikels as Graci 


re v. Major Grecia, with Miiller’s 
note). 

2 Sophoklés, Triptolem. Fr. 527, ed. 
Dindorf. He places the lake Avernus, 
which was close to the Campanian 
Cumez, in Tyrrhenia: see Lexicon 
Sophocleum, ad calc. ed. Brunck, v. 
*Aopvos. Euripidés (Medea, 1310—1326) 
seems to extend Tyrrhenia to the 
Strait of Messina. 

3 Aristot. Polit. vii. 9, 3. ῴκουν δὲ 
τὸ μὲν πρὸς τὴν Τυῤῥηνίαν wn καὶ 
πρότερον καὶ νῦν καλούμενοι τὴν ἐπίκλη- 
we ᾿Αὔσονες. an a ee 
appellavit Auson, Ulyssis e ypsis 
filius, eam primam partem Italie in 

ua sunt urbes Beneventum et Cales: 
einde paulatim tota quoque Italia 
be Apennino finitur, dicta est 
usonia,” &c. The original Ausonia 
would thus coincide nearly with the 


d territory called Samnium, after the 


Sabine emigrants had conquered it: 
see Livy, vili. 16; Strabo, v. p. 250; 
Virg. . Vii, 727, with tedden 
Skymnus Chius (vy. 227) has copied 
from the same source as Festus. For 
the extension of Ausonians along 
various parts of the more southern 
of Italy, even to Rhegium as well as to 
the Liparzan isles, see Diodér. v. 7, 8 ; 
Cato, Origg. Fr. lib. iii. ap. Probum 
Virg. Bucol, v. 2. he Pythian 
priestess, in directing the Chalkidic 
emigrants to Rhegium, says to them— 
*Evéa πόλιν οἴκιζε, διδοῖ δέ σοι Αὔσονα 

ὥραν (Diodor. ; ΜΕΝ 11, ap. 
ἄρήρις Vatic. ed. Maii). Temesa is 
Ausonian in Strabo, vi. p. 255. 

4 Thu vi. 3; Aristot. ap. Dionys. 
Hal A, i, 72, ᾿Αχαιὼν τινας τῶν 
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Not merely Campania, but in earlier times even Latium, originally 
occupied by a Sikel or Gnotrian population, appears to have been 
partially overrun and subdued by fiercer tribes from the Apennines, 
and had thus received a certain intermixture of Oscan race. But 
in the regions south of Latium, these Oscan conquests were still 
more overwhelming; and to this cause (in the belief of inquiring 
Greeks of the fifth century B.c.)! were owing the first migrations 
of the Gnotrian race out of Southern Italy, which wrested the 
larger portion of Sicily from the pre-existing Sikanians. 

This imperfect account, representing the ideas of Greeks of the 
fifth century 8.6. as to the early population of Southern 
Italy, is borne out by the fullest comparison which 
can be made between the Greek, Latin, and Oscan 
languages—the first two certainly, and the third pro- 
bably, sisters of the same Indo-European family of languages. 
While the analogy, structural and radical, between Greek and 
Latin, establishes completely such community of family—and 
while comparative philology provad What Gi iiany points the 
Latin departs less from the supposed. -mother- 
language than the Greek—there exists also in the former a non- 
Grecian element, and non-Grecian classes of words, which appear 
to imply a confluence of two or more different people with 
distinct tongues. The same non-Grecian element, thus traceable 
in the Latin, seems to present itself still more largely developed 
in the scanty remains of the Oscan.2_ Moreover the Greek colonies 


΄ 


Analogy of 
languages 


ἀπὸ Τροίης ἀνακομιζομένων---ἐλθεῖν εἰς 
τὸν τόπον τοῦτον τῆς Οπικῆς, ὃς καλεῖται 
Λάτιον. 

Even in the time of Cato the elder, 
the Greeks comprehended the Romans 
under the general, and with them con- 
temptuons, designation of Opici (Cato 
ap. Plin. H. N. xxii. 1: see Antiochus 
ap. Strab. v. p. 242). 

1 Thucyd. vi. 2. Σικελοὶ δὲ ἐξ Ἶτα- 
λίας φεύγοντες ᾿Οπικοὺς διέβησαν ἐς 
Σικελίαν (see a Fragment of the geo- 

pher Menippus of Pergamus, in 

udson’s Geogr. Minor. i. Ῥ. 76). 
Antiochus stated that the Sikels were 
driven out of Italy into Sicily by the 
Ace and Cnotrians; but the 
Sikels themselves, according to him, 
were also (notrians (Dionys. H. i. 
12--22). It is remarkable that 
Antiochus (who wrote at a time when 
the name of Rome had not begun to 


exercise that fascination over men’s 
minds which the Roman power after- 
wards occasioned), in setting forth the 
mythical antiquity of the Sikels and | 
Cnotrians, represents the eponymous 
Sikelus as an exile from Rome, who 
came into the south of Italy to the 
king Morgés, successor of Italus—E7ei 
δὲ Ἴταλος κατεγήρα, Mépyns ἐβασίλευσεν. 
ἐπὶ τούτου δὲ ἀνὴρ ἀφίκετο ἐκ Ῥώμης 
φυγὰς, Σικελὸς ὄνομα αὐτῷ (Antiochus 
ap. Dionys. H. i. 73: compare Ο. 
12). 


Philistus considered Sikelus to bea 
son of Italus; both he and Hellanikus 
believed in early migrations from Italy 
into Sicily, but described the emigrants 
differently (Philistus, Fragm. 2, ed. 
Didot). 

2 See the learned observations upon 
the early languages of Italy and Sicily, 
which Miiller has prefixed to his work 
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in Italy and Sicily caught several_peculiar heir 
association with the Sikels, which words approach in most cases 
very nearly to the Latin—so that a resemblance thus appears 
between the language of Latium on the one side, and that of 
CEnotrians and Sikels (in Southern Italy and Sicily) on the 
other, prior to the establishments of the Greeks. These are the 
two extremities of the Sikel population ; between them appear 
in the intermediate country the Oscan or Ausonian tribes and 
language ; and these latter seem to have been in a great measure 
conquerors and intruders from the central mountains. Such 
analogies of language countenance the supposition of Thucydidés 
and Antiochus, that these Sikels had once been spread over a 
still larger portion of Southern Italy, and had migrated from 


on the Etruscans (Einleitung, i. 12). 
I transcribe the following summary of 
his views respecting the early Italian 
ects and races:—‘‘The notions 
which we thus obtain respecting the 
early es of Italy are as follows: 
the Sikel, a sister raneeeee nearly 
allied to the Greek or Pelasgic; the 
Latin, compounded from the Sikel and 
from the rougher dialect of the men 
called Aborigines; the Oscan, akin to 
the Latin in both its two elements; 
the language spoken by the Sabine 
emigrants in their various conquered 
territories, Oscan ; the Sabine proper, a 
distinct and peculiar lan e, yet 
nearly connected with the non-Grecian 
element in Latin and Oscan, as well 
as with the lan, e of the oldest 
Ausonians and Aborigines”. 

(N.B.—This last statement respect- 
ing the origi Sabine language is 
very imperfectly made out: it seems 
equally probable that the Sabellians 
may have differed from the Oscans no 
more than the Dorians from the 
Ionians: see Niebuhr, Rém. Gesch. 
tom. i. P. 69.] 

“Such @ comparison of lan; es 
presents to us a certain view, which I 
shall here briefly unfold, of the earliest 
history of the Italian races. At a 
period anterior to all records, a single 
people, akin to the Greeks, dwelling 
extended from the south of Tuscany 
down to the Straits of Messina, occu- 
pies in the upper part of its territory 
only the ey of the Tiber—lower 
down, occupies the mountainous dis- 
tricts also, and in the south, stretches 
across from sea to sea ed Sikels, 
Cnotrians, or Peucetians. Other 


mountain tribes, powerful though not 
widely extended, live in the northern 
Abruzzo and its neighbourhood : in the 
east the Sabines, southward from them 
the cognate Marsi, more to the west 
the Aborigines, and among them pro- 
bably the old Ausonians or Oscans. 
About 1000 years prior to the Christian 
eera, there arises πάρ τυ these tribes 
(from whom almost the popular 
migrations in ancient Italy have 
proceeded) a movement whereby the 
Aborigines more northward, the Sikels 
more southward, are precipitated upon 
the Sikels of the plains beneath. Many 


thousands of the ὁ Sikel nation 
withdraw to their brethren the Gino- 
trians, and by d still farther 
across the Strait to the Island of Sicily. 


Others of them remain stationary 
their residences, and form, in conjunc- 
tion with the Aborigines, the i 
nation—in conjunction with the Auso- 
nians, the Oscan nation; the latter 
extends itself over what was afterwards 
called Samnium and Campania. Still 
the population and wer of these 
mountain tribes, especially that of the 
Sabines, goes on perpetually on the 
increase: as they pressed onward 
towards the Tiber, at the period when 
Rome was only a single town, so they 
also advan southwards, and con- 
quered first, the mountainous ica ; 
next, some centuries later, the Opician 
plain, Campania; lastly, the ancient 
country of the (Enotrians, afterwards 
denominated Lucania.” 
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thence into Sicily in consequence of Oscan invasions. The 
element of affinity existing between Latins, Cinotrians, and 
Sikels—to a certain degree also between all of them together 
and the Greeks, but not extending to the Opicians or Oscans, or 
to the Iapygians—may be called Pelasgic for want of a better 
name. But by whatever name it be called, the recognition of 
its existence connects and explains many isolated circumstances 
in the early history of Rome as well as in that of the Italian and 
Sicilian Greeks. 

The earliest Grecian colony in Italy or Sicily, of which we 
know the precise date, is placed about 785 B.C., Grecian 
eighteen years subsequent to the Varronian sra of colonisation 
Rome; so that the causes, tending to subject and κατ τὶ date 
hellenise the Sikel population in the southern region, commences 
begin their operation nearly at the same time as those i795 B.c. 
which tended gradually to exalt and aggrandise the modified 
variety of it which existed in Latium. At that time, according to 
the information given to Thucydidés, the Sikels had been estab- 
lished for three centuries in Sicily. Hellanikus and Philistus— 
who both recognised a similar migration into that island out of 
Italy, though they give different names both to the emigrants 
and to those who expelled them—assign to the migration a date 
three generations before the Trojan war.! Earlier than 735 8.0.» 
however, though we do not know the precise xra of its com- 
mencement, there existed one solitary Grecian establishment in 
the Tyrrhenian Sea—the Campanian Cumz near Cape Misenum; 
which the more common opinion of chronologists supposed to 
have been founded in 1050 8.0.) and which has even 
been carried back by some authors to 1139 8.0. 
Without reposing any faith in this early chronology, 
we may at least feel certain that it is the most ancient 
Grecian establishment in any part of Italy, and that a consider- 


Cume in 
Campania— 
earlier— 
date 
unknown. 


1 Thucyd. vi. 2; Philistus, Frag. 2, 


ed. Didot. 
2 Strabo, v. p. 243; Velleius Pa- 
tercul, i. 5; Eusebius, p. 121. M. 


Raoul Rochette, assuming a different 
computation of the date of the Trojan 
war, pushes the date of Cume still 
farther dack to 1189 B.c. (Histoire des 
so Grecques, book iv. c. 12, p. 


The mythes of Cumz extended to a 
period preceding the Chalkidic settle- 
ment. See the stories of Aristzeus and 
Deedalus ap. Sallust. Fragment. Incert. 
P; 204, ed. Delphin.; and Servius ad 

irgil. Aineid. vi. 17. The fabulous 
Thespiade, or primitive Greek settlers 
in Sardinia, were ry pee in early 
ages to have left thatisland and retired 
to Cumz (Diodor. v. 15) 
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able time elapsed before any other Greek colonists were bold 
enough to cut themselves off from the Hellenic world by 
occupying seats on the other side of the Strait of Messina,! with 
all the hazards of Tyrrhenian piracy as well as of Scylla and 
Charybdis. The Campanian Cume (known almost entirely by 
this its Latin designation) received its name and a portion of its 
inhabitants from the Holic Kymé in Asia Minor. <A joint band 
of settlers, partly from this latter town, partly from Chalkis in 
Eubcea—the former under the Kymean Hippoklés, the latter 
under the Chalkidian Megasthenés—having combined to form 
the new town, it was settled by agreement that Kymé should 
bestow the name, and that Chalkis should enjoy the title and 


hon of the mother-city.? 

ζω situated on the neck of the peninsula, which terminates 
in Cape Misenum, occupied a lofty and rocky hill overhanging 
the sea,* and difficult of access on the land side. The unexampled 
fertility of the Phlegrwan plains in the immediate vicinity of the 
city, the copious supply of fish in the Lucrine lake,* and the 
gold mines in the neighbouring island of Pithekuse—both 
subsisted and enriched the colonists. Being joined by fresh 
settlers from Chalkis, from Eretria, and even from Samos, they 
became numerous enough to form distinct towns at Dikeearchia 
and Neapolis, thus spreading over a large portion of the Bay of 
Naples. In the hollow rock under the very walls of the town 
was situated the cavern of the prophetic Sibyl—a parallel and 
reproduction of the Gergithian Sybil near Kymé in Holis. In 
the immediate neighbourhood, too, stood the wild woods and 
dark lake of Avernus, consecrated to the subterranean gods and 
offering an establishment of priests, with ceremonies evoking the 
dead for purposes of prophecy or for solving doubts and mysteries. 
It was here that Grecian imagination localised the Cimmerians and 
the fable of Odysseus ; and the Cumzans derived gains from the 
numerous visitors to this holy spot,® perhaps hardly less than those 


1 Ephorus, Frag. 52, ed. Didot. Pliny, H. N. iii. 5; Livy, viii. 22. “In 
2 Strabo, vy. p. 243; Velleius Paterc. Baiano sinu Campanie contra Puteola- 
i. 5. nam civitatem lacus sunt duo, Avernus 
3 See the site of Cumz as described et Lucrinus: qui olim propter piscium 
Ἢ Agathias (on occasion of the siege copiam vec’ magna prestabant” 
of the place by Na: in 552 a.D.), (Servius ad Virg. Georgic. 11. 161), _ 
Histor. i. 8—10; also by Strabo, v. p.244. ὅ Strabo, v. p. 248. Καὶ εἰσέπλεόν 
4 Diodér. iv. 21, v. 71; Polyb. 91; ye οἱ προθυσόμενοι καὶ ἱλασόμενοι TOUS 
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of the inhabitants of Krissa from the vicinity of Delphi. Of the 
relations of these Cumezeans with the Hellenic world generally, we 
unfortunately know nothing. But they seem to have been in 
intimate connexion with Rome during the time of the kings, and 
especially during that of the last king Tarquin ;' forming the 
intermediate link between the Greek and Latin world, whereby 
the feelings of the Teukrians and Gergithians near the Molic 
Kymé, and the legendary stories of Trojan as well as Grecian 
heroes—Aineas and Odysseus—passed into the antiquarian 
imagination of Rome and Latium.? The writers of the Augustan 
age knew Cume only in its decline, and wondered at the vast 
extent of its ancient walls, yet remaining in their time. But 
during the two centuries prior to 500 B.c., these walls enclosed a 
full and thriving population, in the plenitude of Υ 
prosperity,—with a surrounding territory extensive as οἱ eee 
well as fertile,? resorted to by purchasers of corn from ia 
Rome in years of scarcity, and unassailed as yet by 
formidable neighbours—and with a coast and harbours well-suited 
to maritime commerce. At that period the town of Capua (if 
indeed it existed at all) was of very inferior importance. The 
chief part of the rich plain around it was included in the posses- 
sions of Cume :4 not unworthy probably, in the sixth century 
B.0., to be numbered with Sybaris and Krotén. 

The decline of Cume begins in the first half of the fifth century 
B.0. (500—450 B.c.), first from the growth of hostile powers in the 
interior—the Tuscans and Samnites—nextfrom violent pine of 
intestine dissensions and a destructive despotism. Cuma from 
The town was assailed by a formidable host of invaders ma 


ent. p. 33, ed. Lion). The great 
family of the Mamilii at Tusculum also 
derived their origin from Odysseus and 
Cireé (Livy, i. 49). 
The tomb of Elpéndér, the lost com- 
oer of Odysseus, was shown at 
irceii in the days of Theophrastus 


καταχθονίους δαίμονας, ὄντων τῶν ὑφη- 
γουμένων τὰ τοιάδε ἱερέων, ἠργολαβηκό- 
των τὸν τόπον. 
1 eg e H, iv. 61, 62; vi. 21; Livy, 
ii. 84. 

2 See, ἐγαρενρφου the transmission of 
ideas and fables from the Holic Kymé 
to Cumz in Campania, the first volume 


of this History, chap. xv. 

The father of Hesiod was a native 
of the Molic Kymé: we find in the 
Hesiodic Theogony (ad jin.) mention of 
Latinus as the son of Odysseus and 
Circé: Servius cites the same from the 
᾿Ασπιδοποιΐα of Hesiod (Servius ad 


Virg. Ain. xii. 162; compare Cato, 2n 


γα Plant. v. 8, 3) and Skylax (c. 


Hesiod notices the promontory of 
her airy ωω apres epi ἊΝ ἣν 
islet of Ortygia at Syracuse (Diodér, iv. 
85; Strabo, ἘΝ 28). 

3 Livy, ii. 9. 

4 Niebuhr, Rom. Gesch., vol. i. p. 76, 
d edit. 
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from the interior, Tuscans reinforced by Umbrian and Daunian 
allies ; which Dionysius refers to the 64th Olympiad (524—520 
B.C.), though upon what chronological authority we do not know, 
and though this same time is marked by Eusebius as the date of 
the foundation of Dikearchia from Cumez. The invaders, in 
spite of great disparity of number, were bravely repelled by the 
Cumeans, chiefly through the heroic example of the citizen then 
firs; known and distinguished—Aristodémus Malakus. The 
government of the city was oligarchical, and the oligarchy from 
that day became jealous of Aristodémus; who, on his part, 
acquired extraordinary popularity and influence among the 
people. Twenty years afterwards, the Latin city of Aricia, an 
ancient ally of Cume, being attacked by a Tuscan host, entreated 
succour from the Cumeans. The oligarchy of the 
a aero latter thought this a good opportunity to rid them- 
of Aristo- —_gelves of Aristodémus, whom they despatched by sea 
: to Aricia, with rotten vessels and an insufficient body 
of troops. But their stratagem failed and proved their ruin : for 
the skill and intrepidity of Aristodémus sufficed for the rescue of 
Aricia. He brought back his troops victorious and devoted to 
himself personally. He then, partly by force, partly by stratagem, 
subverted the oligarchy, put to death the principal rulers, and 
constituted himself despot. By a jealous energy, by disarming 
the people, and by a body of mercenaries, he maintained himself 
in this authority for twenty years, running his career of lust and 
iniquity until old age. At length a conspiracy of the oppressed 
population proved successful against him ; he was slain with all 
his family, and many of his chief partisans, and the former 
government was restored.} 
The despotism of Aristodémus falls during the exile of the 
᾿ expelled Tarquin? (to whom he gave shelter) from 
Goce Rome, and during the government of Gelén at Syra- 
Tuscans cuse. Such a calamitous period of dissension and 
Samnites | misrule was one of the great causes of the decline of 
Seaham Cumez. Nearly at the same time, the Tuscan power, 
both by land and sea, appears at its maximum ; while 
the Tuscan establishment at Capua also begins, if we adopt the 


1 The history of Aristodémus Mala- of Halikarnassus (viii. 3—10). 
kus is given at some length by Dionysius 2 Livy, ii. 21. 
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era of the town as given by Cato.1 There was thus created at 
the expense of Cumz a powerful city, which was still farther 
aggrandised afterwards when conquered and occupied by the 
Samnites ; whose invading tribes, under their own name or that 
of Lucanians, extended themselves during the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c. even to the shores of the Gulf of Tarentum.? 
Cume was also exposed to formidable dangers from the sea-side : 
a fleet either of Tuscans alone, or of Tuscans and Carthaginians 
united, assailed it in 474 B.c., when it was only rescued by the 
active interposition of Hiero despot of Syracuse ; by whose naval 
force the invaders were repelled with slaughter. These incidents 
go partly to indicate, partly to explain, the decline of the most 
ancient Hellenic settlement in Italy—a decline from which it 
never recovered. 

After briefly sketching the history of Cume, we pass naturaily 
to that series of powerful colonies which were established in 
Sicily and Italy beginning with 735 B.c.—enterprises in which 
Chalkis, Corinth, Megara, Sparta, the Achwans in Peloponnésus 
and the Lokrians out of Peloponnésus, were all concerned. 
Chalkis, the metropolis of Cumz, became also the metropolis of 
Naxos, the most ancient Grecian colony in Sicily, on the eastern 
coast of the island, between the Strait of Messina and Mount 
Aitna. 

The great number of Grecian settlements, from different 
colonising towns, which appear to have taken effect 
within a few years upon the eastern coast of Italy and B@P 
Sicily—from the Iapygian Cape to Cape Pachynus— of Grecian 
leads us to suppose that the extraordinary capacities Sicily and 
of the country for receiving new settlers had become [tly 
known only suddenly. The.colonies follow so close with 
upon each other, that the example of the first cannot 
have been the single determining motive to those which followed. 
I shall have occasion to point out, even a century later (on the 
occasion of the settlement of Kyréné), the narrow range of 
Grecian navigation; so that the previous supposed ignorance 
would not be at all incredible, were it not for the fact of the 


id mul- 
ication 


2 ane Patercul. i. 5. says Velleius, J. 6. 
mpare Strabo, v. p. 250; PN sess xi, 51; Pindar, Pyth. 1, 
os Osca mutavit 
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pre-existing colony of Cumz. According to the practice 
universal with Grecian ships— which rarely permitted them- 
selves to lose sight of the coast except in cases of absolute 
necessity—every man who {navigated from Greece to Italy or 
Sicily first coasted along the shores of Akarnania and Epirus 
until he reached the latitude of Korkyra; he then struck across 
first to that island, next to the Iapygian promontory, from 
whence he proceeded along the eastern coast of Italy (the Gulfs 
of Tarentum and Squillace) to the southern promontory of 
Calabria and the Sicilian Strait; he would then sail, still coast- 
wise, either to Syracuse or to Cume, according to his destination. 
So different are nautical habits now, that this fact requires 
special notice. We must recollect, moreover, that in 735 B.c., 
there were yet no Grecian settlements either in Epirus or in 
Korkyra ; outside of the Gulf of Corinth, the world was non- 
Hellenic, with the single exception of the remote Cuma. A 
Foundation little before the last-mentioned period, Theoklés (an 
= Selle py Athenian ora Chalkidian—probably the latter), being 
Theoklés. cast by storms on the coast of Sicily, became 
acquainted with the tempting character of the soil, as well as 
with the dispersed and half-organised condition of the petty 
Sikel communities who occupied it.1 The oligarchy of Chalkis, 
acting upon the information which he brought back, sent out 
under his guidance settlers,? Chalkidian and Naxian, who 
founded the Sicilian Naxos. Theoklés and his companions on 
landing first occupied the eminence of Taurus, immediately 
overhanging the sea (whereon was established four centuries 
afterwards the town of Tauromenium, after Naxos had been 
destroyed by the Syracusan despot Dionysius); for they had to 
make good their position against the Sikels, who 
eGreeks were in occupation of the neighbourhood, and whom 
aie it was requisite either to dispossess or to subjugate. 
memorable After they had acquired secure possession of the 
territory, the site of the city was transferred to a 
convenient spot adjojning ; but the hill first occupied remained 
2 Thucyd. vi. 3; —— Vi. p. 267. tephan. Byz. v. XaAxis. 
2 The admixture of Naxian colonists horus put ἔσεσίοος into one the 
may be admitted, as well upon the cep dian and the 


Megarian 
resumption a: from the name, as _ tions, which Thucydidés ds represents as 
πὸ αν the statement οὗ Helianikus, ap. distinct (Ephorus ap. Strabo. vi. p. 267) 
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ever memorable, both to Greeks and to Sikels. On it was 
erected the altar of Apollo Archégetés, the divine patron who 
(through his oracle at Delphi) had sanctioned and determined 
Hellenic colonisation in the island. The altar remained per- 
manently as a sanctuary, common to all the Sicilian Greeks, 
where the Thedrs or sacred envoys from their various cities, 
when they visited the Olympic and other festivals of Greece, 
were always in the habit of offering sacrifice immediately before 
their departure. To the indigenous Sikels who maintained their 
autonomy, on the other hand, the hill was an object of lasting 
but odious recollection, as the spot in which Grecian conquest 
and intrusion had first begun; so that at the distance of three 
centuries and a half from the event, we find them still 
animated by this sentiment in obstructing the foundation of 
Tauromenium.! 

At the time when Theoclés landed, the Sikels were in pos- 
session of the larger half of the island, lying chiefly to the east 
of the Herzan mountains?—a continuous ridge Ante-_ 
stretching from north-west to south-east, distinct Hellenic. 
from that chain of detached mountains, much higher, of Sicily. 
called the Nebrodes, which run nearly parallel with the 
northern shore. West of the Herean hills were situated the 
Sikans; and west of these latter, Eryx and Egesta, the pos- 
sessions of the Elymi: along the western portion of the northern 
coast, also, were placed Motyé, Soloeis, and Panormus (now 
Palermo), the Phcenician or Carthaginian seaports. The for- 
mation (or at least the extension) of these three last-mentioned 
ports, however, was a consequence of the multiplied Grecian 
colonies ; for the Phcenicians down to this time had not founded 
any territorial or permanent establishments, but had contented 
themselves with occupying in a temporary way various capes or 
circumjacent islets, for the purpose of trade with the interior. 
The arrival of formidable Greek settlers, maritime like them- 
selves, induced them to abandon these outlying factories, and to 
concentrate their strength in the three considerable towns above- 


1Thucyd. vi. 8; Diodér. xiv. 59— Hamburg, 1846, p. 53) places it at the 

" Gemelli Colles, rather more to the 

2Mannert places the boundary of westward—thuscontracting thedomain 
Sikels and Sikans at these mountains: of the Sikans; compare Diodér. iy, 
Otto Siefert (Akragas und sein Gebiet, 82—83, 
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named, all near to that corner of the island which approached 
most closely to Carthage. The east side of Sicily, and most part 
of the south, were left open to the Greeks, with no other opposi- 
tion than that of the indigenous Sikels and Sikans, who were 
gradually expelled from all contact with the sea-shore, except on 
part of the north side of the island—and who were indeed so 
unpractised at sea, as well as destitute of shipping, that in the 
tale of their old migration out of Italy into Sicily, the Sikels 
were affirmed to have crossed the narrow strait upon rafts at a 
moment of favourable wind.? 

In the very next year? to the foundation of Naxos, Corinth 
B.C. 734. began her part in the colonisation of the island. A. 
Foundation body of settlers, under the Cikist Archias, landed 
of Syracuse. in the islet Ortygia, farther southward on the eastern 
voast, expelled the Sikel occupants, and laid the first stone of 
the mighty Syracuse. Ortygia, two English miles in circeum- 
ference, was separated from the main island only by a narrow 
channel, which was bridged over when the city was occupied 
and enlarged by Gelén in the 72nd Olympiad, if not earlier. 
It formed only a small part, though the most secure and best- 
fortified part, of the vast space which the city afterwards 
occupied. But it sufficed alone for the inhabitants during a 
considerable time, and the present city in its modern decline 
has again reverted to the same modest limits. Moreover Ortygia 
offered another advantage of not less value. It lay across the 
entrance of a spacious harbour, approached by a narrow mouth, 
and its fountain of Arethusa was memorable in antiquity both 
for abundance and goodness of water. We should have been 
glad to learn something respecting the numbers, character, 
position, nativity, &c., of these primitive emigrants, the founders 
of a city afterwards comprising a vast walled circuit, which 
Strabo reckons at 180 stadia, but which the modern observations 
of Colonel Leake announce as fourteen English miles,* or about 
122 stadia. We are told only that many of them came from the 
Corinthian village of Tenea, and that one of them sold to a 


1 Thucyd. vi. 2. B.C. UE and the same work vol. ii. 


Ap’ 
2Mr. Fynes Clinton discusses the ppendit Galo τὰ Leake, notes on the 
sera of Syracuse, Fasti Hellenici, ad Topography of Syracuse, p. 4 
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comrade on the voyage his lot of land in prospective, for the - 
price of a honey-cake. The little which we hear about the 
determining motives! of the colony refers to the personal 
character of the cekist. Archias son of Euagétus, one of the 
governing gens of the Bacchiade at Corinth, in the violent 
prosecution of unbridled lust, had caused, though uninten- 
tionally, the death of a free youth named Aktedn; whose 
father Melissus, after having vainly endeavoured to procure 
redress, slew himself at the Isthmian games, invoking the 
vengeance of Poseidén against the aggressor.2 Such were the 
destructive effects of this paternal curse, that Archias was 
compelled to expatriate. The Bacchiade placed him at the head 
of the emigrants to Ortygia, in 734 B.c.: at that time, probably, 
this was a sentence of banishment to which no man of command- 
ing station would submit except under the pressure of necessity. 

There yet remained room for new settlements between Naxos 
and Syracuse; and Theoklés, the ekist of Naxos, Leontini 
found himself in a situation to occupy part of this and 
space only five years after the foundation of Syracuse: ** 
perhaps he may have been joined by fresh settlers. He attacked 
and expelled the Sikels* from the fertile spot called Leontini, 
seemingly about half-way down on the eastern coast between 
Mount A‘tna and Syracuse ; and also from Katana, immediately 
adjoining to Mount Atna, which still retains both its name 
and its importance. Two new Chalkidic colonies were thus 
founded — Theoklés himself becoming cckist of Leontini, and 
Euarchus, chosen by the Katanzan settlers themselves, of 
Katana. 

The city of Megara was not behind Corinth and Chalkis in 
furnishing emigrants to Sicily. Lamis the Megarian, having 
now arrived with a body of colonists, took possession first of a 
new spot called Trotilus, but afterwards joined the peparian 
recent Chalkidian settlement at Leontini. The two Sicily. 
bodies of settlers, however, not living in harmony, Lamis, with 
his companions, was soon expelled ; he then occupied Thapsus,* 


1 Athen. iv. 167 ; Strabo, ix. p. 380. stratagem of Theoklés on this occa- 
2Diodér. Frag. Lit. viii. p. 24; sion. 

Plutarch, Narrat. Amator. p. 1772; 4Polyenus details a treacherous 

Schol. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1212, stratagem whereby this expulsion is 
3 Polyenus (v. 5, 1) describes the said to have been accomplished (v. 5, 2). 
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at a little distance to the northward of Ortygia or Syracuse, and 
shortly afterwards died. His followers made an alliance with 
Hybl6n, king of a neighbouring tribe of Sikels, who invited 
them to settle in his territory. They accepted the proposition, 
relinquished Thapsus, and founded, in conjunction with Hyblon, 
the city called the Hyblean Megara, between Leontini and 
Syracuse. This incident is the more worthy of notice, because 
it is one of the instances which we find of a Grecian colony 
beginning by amicable fusion with the pre-existing residents: 
Thucydidés seems to conceive the prince Hyblén as betraying 
his people against their wishes to the Greeks. 

It was thus that, during the space of five years, several distinct 
bodies of Greek emigrants had rapidly succeeded each other in 
Sicily. For the next forty years, we do not hear of any fresh 
arrivals, which is the more easy to understand as there were 
during that interval several considerable foundations on the coast 
of Italy, which probably took off the disposable Greek settlers. 
At length, forty-five years after the foundation of 
Syracuse, a fresh body of settlers arrived; partly 
from Rhodes under Antiphémus, partly from Kréte under 
Entimus. They founded the city of Gela on the south-western 
front of the island, between Cape Pachynus and Lilybsum (B.¢. 
690)—still on the territory of the Sikels, though extending 
ultimately to a portion of that of the Sikans? The name of the 
city was given from that of the neighbouring river Gela. 

One other fresh migration from Greece to Sicily remains to be 
mentioned, though we cannot assign the exact date of it. The 
Zanklé, town of Zanklé (now Messina), on the strait between 
afterwards Ttaly and Sicily, was at first occupied by certain 
(Messina). privateers or pirates from Cumae—the situation being 
eminently convenient for their operations. But the success of the 
other Chalkidic settlements imparted to this nest of pirates a 
more enlarged and honourable character. A body of new settlers 
joined them from Chalkis and other towns of Eubcea, the land 
was regularly divided, and two joint cekists were provided to 
qualify the town as a member of the Hellenic communion— 


Gela. 


1 Thucyd. vi. 8. "YBAwvos τοῦ βασι- 2 Thucyd. vi. 4; Diodér. Excerpt. 
λέως προδόντος τὴν χώραν καὶ καθηγησα- Vatican. ed. Maii, Frag. xiii. p. 13; 
μένον. Pausanias, viii. 46, 2. 
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Periérés from Chalkis, and Kratemenés from Cume. The name 
Zanklé had been given by the primitive Sikel occupants of the 
place, meaning in their language a sickle; but it was afterwards 
changed to Messéné by Anaxilis despot of Rhegium, who, when 
he conquered the town, introduced new inhabitants in a manner 
hereafter to be noticed.? 

Besides these emigrations direct from Greece, the Hellenic 
colonies in Sicily became themselves the founders of guy. 
sub-colonies. Thus the Syracusans, seventy years peta 
after their own settlement (B.c. 664), founded Akree— menz, Ka- 
Kasmenx, twenty years afterwards (Β.0. 644), and Marina, &. 
Kamarina forty-five years after Kasmene (B.c. 599): Daskén and 
Menekélus were the cekists of the latter, which became in process 
of time an independent and considerable town, while Akre and 
Kasmene seem to have remained subject to Syracuse. Kamarina 
was on the south-western side of the island, forming the boundary 
of the Syracusan territory towards Gela. Kallipolis wasestablished 
from Naxos, and Eubcea (a town so called) from Leontini.? 

Hitherto the Greeks had colonised altogether on the territory 
of the Sikels. But the three towns which remain to Agrigen- 
be mentioned were all founded in that of the Sikans? Solin ds, 
—Agrigentum or Akragas—Selinfis—and Himera, Himera, &o 
The two former were both on the south-western coast— 
Agrigentum bordering upon Gela on the one side and upon 
Selinfis on the other. Himera was situated on the westerly 
portion of the northern coast—the single Hellenic establishment, 
in the time of Thucydidés, which that long line of coast presented. 
The inhabitants of the Hyblean Megara were founders of Selinis, 
about 630 B.c., a century after their own establishment, The 
cekist Pamillus, according to the usual Hellenic practice, was 
invited from their metropolis Megara in Greece Proper, but we 
are not told how many fresh settlers came with him: the language 
of Thucydidés leads us to suppose that the new town was peopled 
chiefly from the Hyblean Megarians themselves. The town of 


1 Thucyd. vi. 4. th Agere the _ cose deren he Lg 

Sees e Sikanian townships or villages 

2 Strabo, vi. p. 272. with its prince Teutus, is said to have 

3Stephanus Byz. Σικανία, ἡ περί been conquered by Phalaris despot of 

wpos ᾿Ακραγαντινῶν. Herodot. vii.170; Agrigentum, through a mixture of 
iodor- iv. 73. craft and force (Polyzen. v. 1, 4). 
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Akragas or Agrigentum, called after the neighbouring river of 
the former name, was founded from Gela in B.c. 582. Its cekists 
were Aristonous and Pystilus, and it received the statutes and 
religious characteristics of Gela. Himera, on the other hand, was 
founded from Zanklé, under three cekists, Eukleidés, Simus, and 
Sakén. The chief part of its inhabitants were of Chalkidic race, 
and its legal and religious characteristics were Chalkidic. Buta 
portion of the settlers were Syracusan exiles, called Mylétide, who 
had been expelled from home by a sedition, so that the Himerzan 
dialect was a mixture of Doric and Chalkidic. Himera was situ- 
ated not far from the towns of the Elymi—Eryx and Egesta. 
Such were the chief establishments founded by the Greeks in 
Sicily during the two centuries after their first settlement in 735 
Prosperity B.C. The few particulars just stated respecting them 
ofthe | __ are worthy of all confidence—for they come to us from 
Greeks: Thucydidés—but they are unfortunately too few to 
afford the least satisfaction to our curiosity. It cannot be doubted 
that these first two centuries were periods of steady increase and 
prosperity among the Sicilian Greeks, undisturbed by those 
distractions and calamities which supervened afterwards, and 
which led indeed to the extraordinary aggrandisement of some of 
their communities, but also to the ruin of several others. More- 
over it seems that the Carthaginians in Sicily gave them no 
trouble until the time of Gelén. Their position will indeed 
seem singularly advantageous, if we consider the extraordinary 
fertility of the soil in this fine island, especially near the sea —its 
capacity for corn, wine, and oil, the species of cultivation to which 
the Greek husbandman had been accustomed under less favourable 
circumstances—its abundant fisheries on the coast, so important 
in Grecian diet, and continuing undiminished even at the present 
day—together with sheep, cattle, hides, wool, and timber from 
the native population in the interior. These natives seem to 
have been of rude pastoral habits, dispersed either among petty 
hill-villages, or in caverns hewn out of the rock, like the 
primitive inhabitants of the Balearic islands and Sardinia; so 
that Sicily, like New Zealand in our century, was now for the 
first time approached by organised industry and tillage! Their 


1 Of these Sikel or Sikan caverns Siefert, Akragas und sein Gebiet, pp. 
many traces yet remain ; see Otto 39, 45, 49, 55, and the work of Cap’ 
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progress, though very great, during this most prosperous interval 
(between the foundation of Naxos in 735 B.c. to the reign of 
Gelén at Syracuse in 485 B.c.), is not to be compared to that of 
the English colonies in America; but it was nevertheless very 
great, and appears greater from being concentrated as it was in 
and around a few cities. Individual spreading and separation of 
residence were rare, nor did they consist either with the security 
or the social feelings of a Grecian colonist. The city to which he 
belonged was the central point of his existence, where the produce 
which he raised was brought home to be stored or sold, and where 
alone his active life, political, domestic, religious, recreative, &c., 
was carried on. There were dispersed throughout the territory 
of the city small fortified places and garrisons! serving as 
temporary protection to the cultivators in case of sudden inroad ; 
but there was no permanent residence for the free citizen except 
the town itself. This was, perhaps, even more the case in a 
colonial settlement, where everything began and spread from one 
central point, than in Attica, where the separate villages had once 
nourished a population politically independent. It was in the 
town, therefore, that the aggregate increase of the colony palpably 
concentrated itself—property as well as population—private 
comfort and luxury not less than public force and grandeur. 
Such growth and improvement was of course sustained by the 
cultivation of the territory, but the evidences of it were most 
manifest in the town. The large population which we shall have 
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line of rocks which supported the town. 
In the inside of this natural wall are 
excavated the tombs of (probably) the 
principal citizens. The very interesting 
ruins of little Akrz, high up in the 
Herean range, nestle under a cliff in 
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occasion to notice as belonging to Agrigentum, Sybaris, and other 
cities will illustrate this position. 

There is another point of some importance to mention in regard 
Mixed char. t© the Sicilian and Italian cities. The population of 
acter of the the town itself may have been principally, though 
RI. - Sot wholly, Greek ; but the population of the terri- 
tory belonging to the town, or of the dependent villages which 
covered it, must have been in a great measure Sikel or Sikan. 
The proof of this is found in a circumstance common to all the 
Sicilian and Italian Greeks—the peculiarity of their weights, 


Peouliarity measures, monetary system, and language. The pound 

= hae ΒΗ and ounce are divisions and denominations belonging 

= πε altogether to Italy and Sicily, and unknown originally 

among the to the Greeks, whose scale consisted of the obolus, the 

Taian and drachma, the mina, and the talent. Among the 
Tree 


Greeks, too, the metal first and most commonly em- 
ployed for money was silver, while in Italy and Sicily copper 
was the primitive metal made use of. Now among all the 
Italian and Sicilian Greeks a scale of weight and money arose 
quite different from that of the Greeks at home, formed by a 
combination and adjustment of the one of these systems to the 
other. It is in many points complex and difficult to understand, 
but in the final result the native system seems to be predominant, 
and the Grecian system subordinate.’ Such a consequence as 
this could not have ensued, if the Greek settlers in Italy and 
Sicily had kept themselves apart as communities, and had 
merely carried on commerce and barter with communities of 
Sikels. It implies a fusion of the two races in the same 


1 Respecting the statical and mone- 


Aa prevalent among the ti 


and Sicilian Greeks, see 
Aristot. Fragment. περὶ Πολιτειῶν, ed. 
πεν p. 102; Pollux, iv. 174, 
0—87; and above all, Boeckh, 
Mskzologiac ch. xviii. p. 292, and 
the abstract and review οὗ that 
work in the Classical Museum, No. 
Ve . QO. Miiller, Die Etrusker, vol. 
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community, though doubtless in the relation of superior and 
subject, and not in that of equals. The Greeks on arriving in 
the island expelled the natives from the town, perhaps also from 
the lands immediately round the town. But when they gradually 
extended their territory, this was probably accomplished, not by 
the expulsion, but by the subjugation, of those Sikel tribes, whose 
villages, much subdivided and each individually petty, their 
aggressions successively touched. 

At the time when Theoklés landed on the hill near Naxos, 
and Archias in the islet of Ortygia, and when each of them 
expelled the Sikels from that particular spot, there were Sikel 
villages or little communities spread through all the neigh- 
bouring country. By the gradual encroachments of the colony, 
some of these might be dispossessed and driven out of the plains 
near the coast into the more mountainous regions of the interior. 
But many of them doubtless found it convenient to submit, to 
surrender a portion of their lands, and to hold the rest as sub- 
ordinate villagers of an Hellenic city community! We find 
even at the time of the Athenian invasion (414 B.c.) villages 
existing in distinct identity as Sikels, yet subject and tributary 
to Syracuse. 

Moreover the influence which the Greeks exercised, though 
in the first instance essentially compulsory, became Sikels 
also in part self-operating—the ascendency of a higher pn τας 
over a lower civilization. It was the working of con-_hellenised. 
centrated townsmen, safe among one another by their walls and 
by mutual confidence, and surrounded by more or less of orna- 
ment, public as well as private—upon dispersed, unprotected, 
artless villagers, who could not be insensible to the charm of that 
superior intellect, imagination, and organisation, which wrought 
so powerfully upon the whole contemporaneous world. To 
understand the action of these superior immigrants upon the 
" native but inferior Sikels, during those three earliest centuries 
(730—430 B.C.) which followed the arrival of Archias and 
Theoklés, we have only to study the continuance of the same 
action during the three succeeding centuries which preceded 
the age of Cicero. At the period when Athens undertook the 


1 Thucyd. vi. 88, 
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siege of Syracuse (B.c. 415), the interior of the island was occupied 
by Sikel and Sikan communities, autonomous and retaining their 
native customs and language.1 But in the time of Verres and 
Cicero (three centuries and a half afterwards) the interior of the 
island as well as the maritime regions had become hellenised : 
the towns in the interior were then hardly less Greek than those 
on the coast. Cicero contrasts favourably the character of the 
Sicilians with that of the Greeks generally (ὁ. 6. the Greeks out 
of Sicily), but he nowhere distinguishes Greeks in Sicily from 
native Sikels;? nor Enna and Centuripi from Katana and 
Agrigentum. The little Sikel villages became gradually semi- 
hellenised and merged into subjects of a Grecian town: during 
the first three centuries, this change took place in the regions of 
the coast—during the following three centuries, in the regions of 
the interior ; and probably with greater rapidity and effect in 
the earlier period, not only because the action of the Grecian 
communities was then closer, more concentrated, and compulsory, 
but because also the obstinate tribes could then retire into the 
interior. 

The Greeks in Sicily are thus not to be considered as purely 
Greeks, but as modified by a mixture of Sikel and 


Difference 

BivGrets Sikan language, cusioms,and character. Hach town 
in Sicily included in its non-privileged population a number 
i of semi-hellenised Sikels (or Sikans, as the case might 
Proper. be), who, though in a state of dependence, contributed 


to mix the breed and influence the entire mass. We have no 
reason to suppose that the Sikel or Cinotrian language ever 
became written, like Latin, Oscan, or Umbrian.* The inscrip- 


1 Thucyd. 62—87 ; 


Dorians, i. Enna is mentioned 
2 Cicero in Verrem, Ai rey ii lib. iv. 6. 
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26—51 ; Diodér. v. 

Contrast the ἌΝΝΑ which Cicero 
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ene as inhabited by autonomous 

ikels, B.C. 396, in the wars of the elder 
Dionysius (Diodér. xiv. 55, 58, 78). 
Both Sikans and Sikels were at that 
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Greeks, in the centre of the island. 
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Seventy years after its foundation 
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the centre of the island” (Hist. of 
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tions of Segésta and Halesus are all in Doric Greek, which 
supplanted the native tongue for public purposes as a separate 
language, but not without becoming itself modified in the 
confluence. In following the ever-renewed succession of violent 
political changes, the inferior capacity of regulated and pacific 
popular government, and the more unrestrained voluptuous 
licence—which the Sicilian and Italian Greeks! exhibit as com- 
pared with Athens and the cities of Greece Proper—we must call 
to mind that we are not dealing with pure Hellenism ; and that 
the native element, though not unfavourable to activity or 
increase of wealth, prevented the Grecian colonists from par- 
taking fully in that improved organisation which we so distinctly 
trace in Athens from Solén downwards. How much the taste, 
habits, ideas, religion, and local mythes of the native Sikels 
passed into the minds of the Sikeliots or Sicilian Greeks, is 
shown by the character of their literatureand poetry. Sicily was 
the native country of that rustic mirth and village buffoonery 
which gave birth to the primitive comedy—politicised and altered 
at Athens so as to suit men of the market-place, the ekklesia, 
and the dikastery—blending in the comedies of the Syracusan 
Epicharmus copious details about the indulgences of the table 
(for which the ancient Sicilians were renowned) with Pythagorean 
philosophy and moral maxims—but given with all the naked 
simplicity of common life, in a sort of rhythmical prose without 
even the restraint of a fixed metre, by the Syracusan Sophrén in 
his lost Mimes, and afterwards polished as well as idealised in 
the Bucolic poetry of Theokritus2 That which is commonly 
earlier than Epicharmus, who noticed 
the alleged inventor of it, Diomus, the 
BovKodos Σικελιώτης (Athenee. xiv. 
619). The rustic manners and speec 


represented in the Sicilian comedy are 
contrasted with the town manners and 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 826; Plautus, 
gy Act. i. Sc. i. 56; Act, ii. Sc. 
vi. 58. 

2Timokreon, Fragment. 5, ap. 
Ahrens, De Dialecto Dorica, p. πα 
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The Sicilian βουκολιασμός Was a 


fashion among the Sicilian herdsmen P 


speech of the Attic comedy by Plautus, 
Perse, Act. iii. Sc. i. v. 81 :- 


*Tibrorum eccillum habeo p.enum 
soracum. 

Dabuntur dotis tibi inde sexcenti logi, 

Atque Attici omnes, nullum Siculum 
acceperis”, 

Compare the beginning of the prologue 

to the τ λαό εν: Plautus. ies 

The comic μῦθος began at cLuee 
Fn ae aA: ormis(Aristob. 
‘oet. Υ- δ). 
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termed the Doric comedy was, in great part at least, the Sikel 
comedy taken up by Dorian composers—the Doric race and 
dialect being decidedly predominant in Sicily. The manners thus 
dramatised belonged to that coarser vein of humour which the 
Doric Greeks of the town had in common with the semi-hellenised 
Sikels of the circumjacent villages. Moreover it seems probable 
that this rustic population enabled the despots of the Greco- 
Sicilian towns to form easily and cheaply those bodies of mer- 
cenary troops, by whom their power was sustained,! and whose 
presence rendered the continuance of popular government, even 
supposing it begun, all but impossible. 

It was the destiny of most of the Grecian colonial establish- 
Native ments to perish by the growth and aggression of those 
eee, ὲ inland powers upon whose coast they were planted ; 
numerous powers which gradually acquired, from the vicinity 
enough to of the Greeks, a military and political organisation, 
formidable and a power of concentrated action, such as they had 
Greek not originally possessed. But in Sicily the Sikels 
were not numerous enough even to maintain per- 
manently their own nationality, and were ultimately penetrated 
on all sides by Hellenic ascendency and manners. We shall 
nevertheless come to one remarkable attempt, made by a native 
Sikel prince in the 82nd Olympiad (455 B.c.)—the enterprising 
Sikel prince Duketius—to group many Sikel petty villages into 
Duketius. one considerable town, and thus to raise his country- 
men into the Grecian stage of polity and organisation. Had 
there been any Sikel prince endowed with these superior ideas 
at the time when the Greeks first settled in Sicily, the subsequent 
history of the island would probably have been very different, 
But Duketius had derived his projects from the spectacle of the 
Grecian towns around him, and these latter had acquired much 
too great power to permit him to succeed. The description of 
his abortive attempt, however, which we find in Diodérus,? 
meagre as jt is, forms an interesting point in the history of the 
island. 

Grecian colonisation in Italy began nearly at the same time as 
in Sicily, and was marked by the same general circumstances. 


1 Zencbius, Proverb. ¥ 84—Asxedds στρατιώτης, 2 Diodér. xi. 90, 91; xii. 4 
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Placing ourselves at Rhegium (now Reggio) on the Sicilian 
strait, we trace Greek cities gradually planted on Grecian 
various points of the coast as far as Cumz on the one g0lonies in 
sea and Tarentum (Taranto) onthe other. Between the Italy. 

two seas runs the lofty chain of the Apennines, calcareous in the 
upper part of its course, throughout Middle Italy—granitic and 
schistose in the lower part, where it traverses the territories now 
called the Hither and the Farther Calabria. The plains and 
valleys on each side of the Calabrian Apennines exhibit a 
luxuriance of vegetation extolled by all observers, and surpassing 
even that of Sicily ;1 and great as the productive powers of this 
territory are now, there is full reason for believing that they 
must have been far greater in ancient times. For it has been 
visited by repeated earthquakes, each of which has left calamitous 
marks of devastation. Those of 1638 and 1783 (especially the 
latter, whose destructive effects were on a terrific scale both as to 
life and property?) are of a date sufficiently recent to admit of 
recording and measuring the damage done by each ; and that 
damage, in many parts of the south-western coast, was great and 
irreparable. Animated as the epithets are, therefore, Native | 
with which the modern traveller paints the present Population 
fertility of Calabria, we are warranted in enlarging territory. 
their meaning when we conceive the country as it stood between 
720—320 B.c., the period of Grecian occupation and inde- 
pendence ; while the unhealthy air, which now desolates the 
plains generally, seems then to have been felt only to a limited 
extent, and over particular localities. The founders of Tarentum, 


1 See Dolomieu, Dissertation on the 
Earthquakes of Calabria Ultra in 1783, 
in Pinkerton, Collection of Voyages 
and Travels, vol. v. p. 280. 

“‘It is impossible (he observes) to 
form an oe ραν idea of the fertility 
of Calabria Ultra, particularly of that 
τ called the plain (south-west of 

he Apennines below the Gulf of St. 


Eufemia). The fields, productive of 


olive-trees of larger growth than any 282 


seen elsewhere, are yet productive of 
— Vines load with their branches 

trees on which they grow, yet 
lessen not their crops. things grow 
there, and nature seems to anticipate 
the wishes of the husbandman. There 
is never a sufficiency of hands to gather 


the whole of the olives, which finally 
fall and rot at the bottom of the trees 
that bore them, in the months of Feb- 
ruary and March. Crowds of foreigners, 
rincipally Sicilians, come there to 
elp gather them, and share the 
pone with the grower. Oil is 
heir chief article of exportation: in 
every quarter their wines are good 
and precious.” Compare pp. 278— 


2 Mr, Keppel Craven observes (Tour 
through the Southern Provinces of 
Naples, ch. xiii. p. 254), ‘‘The earth- 
uake of 1783 may be said to have 
tered the face of the whole of Cala- 
bria Ultra, and extended its ravages as 
far northward as Cosenza” 
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Sybaris, Krotén, Lokri, and Rhegium planted themselves in 
situations of unexampled promise to the industrious cultivator, 
which the previous inhabitants had turned to little account ; 
though since the subjugation of the Grecian cities, these once 
rich possessions have sunk into poverty and depopulation, 
especially the last three centuries, from insalubrity, indolence, 
bad administration, and fear of the Barbary corsairs. 

The (Enotrians, Sikels, or Italians, who were in possession of 
these territories in 720 B.c., seem to have been rude petty 
communities—procuring for themselves safety by residence on 
lofty eminences—more pastoral than agricultural, and some of 
them consuming the produce of their fields in common mess, on 
a principle analogous to the syssitia of Sparta or Kréte. King 
Italus was said to have introduced this peculiarity’ among the 
southernmost portion of the CEnotrian population, and at the 
same time to have bestowed upon them the name of Italians, 
though they were aiso known by the name of Sikels. Through- 
out the centre of Calabria between sea and sea, the high chain of 
the Apennines afforded protection to a certain extent both to 
their independence and to their pastoral habits. But these 
heights are made to be enjoyed in conjunction with the plains 
beneath, so as to alternate winter and summer pasture for the 
cattle. It isin this manner that the richness of the country is 
rendered available, since a large portion of the mountain range 
is buried in snow during the winter months, Such remarkable 
diversity of soil and climate rendered Calabria a land of promise 
for Grecian settlement. The plains and lower eminences were 
as productive in corn, wine, oil, and flax as the mountains in 
summer pasture and timber; and abundance of rain falls upon 
the higher ground, which requires only industry and care to be 
made to impart the maximum of fertility to the lower. More- 
over a long line of sea-coast (though not well furnished with 
harbours) and an abundant supply of fish came in aid of the 
advantages of the soil. While the poorer freemen of the Grecian 
cities were enabled to obtain small lots of fertile land in the 
neighbourhood, to be cultivated by their own hands, and to 
provide for the most part their own food and clothing, the 


2 Aristot. Polit. vii. 9 8. ‘ 
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richer proprietors made profitable use of the more distant portions 
of the territory by means of their cattle, sheep, and slaves. 

Of the Grecian towns on this favoured coast, the earliest as 
well as the most prosperous were Sybaris and gybaris and 
Krotén: both in the Gulf of Tarentum—both of #rotén. 
Achean origin—and conterminous with each other in respect of 
territory. Krotén was placed not far to the west of the south- 
eastern extremity of the Gulf, called in ancient times the 
Lakinian cape, and ennobled by the temple of the Lakinian Héré, 
which became alike venerated and adorned by the Greek resident 
as well as by the passing navigator. One solitary column of the 
temple, the humble remnant of its past magnificence, yet marks 
the extremity of this once-celebrated promontory. Sybaris 
seems to have been planted in the year 720 B.c., Krotén in 710 
Β.6, : Iselikeus was cekist of the former,! Myskellus of the latter. 
This large Achzean emigration seems to have been connected with 
the previous expulsion of the Achzan population from the more 
southerly region of Peloponnésus by the Dorians, though in 
what precise manner we are not enabled to see. The Achzan 
towns in Peloponnésus appear in later times too inconsiderable 
to furnish emigrants, but probably in the eighth century 8.0, 
their population may have been larger. The town of Sybaris 
was planted between two rivers, the Sybaris and the Krathis? 
(the name of the latter borrowed from a river of Achaia); the 
town of Krotén, about twenty-five miles distant, on the river 
Aisarus. The primitive settlers of Sybaris consisted in part of 
Troezenians, who were however subsequently expelled by the 
more numerous Achzans—a deed of violence which was con- 
strued by the religious sentiment of Antiochus and some other 
Grecian historians, as having drawn down upon them the anger of 
the gods in the ultimate destruction of the city by the Krotoniates,3 


1 Strabo, vi. p. 263. Kramer in bis 
new edition of Strabo follows Koray 
in suspecting the correctness of the 


name ᾿Ἰσελικεύς, which certainly 
departs from the usual analogy of 
Grecian names. Assuming it be 


incorrect, however, there are no means 
of rectifying it: Kramer prints—oixcc- 
τὴς δὲ αὐτῆς ὁ σ . . . . Ἑλικεύς: 
thus making Ἑλεκεύς the ethnicon of 
the Aciuwean town Iielikeé. 


There were also legends which con- 
nected the foundation of Krotén with 
Héraklés, who was affirmed to have 
been hospitably sheltered by the 
eponymous hero Krotén. Héraklés 
was οἰκεῖος αὖ Krotén: see Ovid, Meta- 
morph. xv. 1—60; Jamblichus, Vit. 
Pythagor. 6. 8, p. 80, c, 9, p. 87, ed. 
Kister. 

2 Herodot. i. 145, 

3 Aristot. Polit. v. 2, 10, 
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The fatal contest between these two cities, which ended in the 
ruin of Sybaris, took place in 510 B.c., after the latter had 
subsisted in growing prosperity for 210 years. And the 
astonishing prosperity to which both of them attained is a 
sufficient proof that during most of this period they had 
remained in peace at least, if not in alliance and common 
Achean brotherhood. Unfortunately, the general fact of their 
great size, wealth, and power is all that we are permitted to 
know. The walls of Sybaris embraced a circuit of fifty stadia, 
or near six miles, while those of Krotén were even larger, 
comprising little less than twelve miles.’ A large walled circuit 
was advantageous for sheltering the moveable property in the 
territory around, which was carried in on the arrival of an 
invading enemy Both cities possessed an extensive dominion 
across the Calabrian peninsula from sea to sea. But the 
territorial range of Sybaris seems to have been greater and her 
colonies wider and more distant—a fact which may perhaps 
explain the smaller circuit of the city. 

The Sybarites were founders of Laus and Skidrus, on the 
Mediterranean Sea in the Gulf of Policastro, and 
oT gs of the more distant Poseidonia—now known by 
παν and its Latin name of Pzstum, as well as by the temples 
Kroton. = which still remain to decorate its deserted site. 
They possessed twenty-five dependent towns, and ruled over four - 
distinct native tribes or nations. What these nations were we 
are not told,? but they were probably different sections of the 
(Enotrian name. The Krotoniates also reached across to the 
Mediterranean Sea, and founded (upon the gulf now called St. 
Euphemia) the town of Terina, and seemingly also that of 
Lametini.2 The inhabitants of the Epizephyrian Lokri, which 
was situated in a more southern part of Calabria Ultra near the 
modern town of Gerace, extended themselves in like manner 
across the peninsula. They founded upon the Mediterranean 
coast the towns of Hippénium, Medma, and Mataurum,‘ as well 
as Mele and Itoneia, in localities not now exactly ascertained. 


Ἂ 1Strabo, vi. p. 262; Livy, xxiv. yo On Pic Wenonhanatinea 


2 Strabo. γι ἐν 263 ; ae A aT thoee ; Strabo, vi. p. 256 
Skymn. Ὁ Chi. 244; Herodot. τ ἢ Skymn. i Sor.) “Step Byz. calls 
ataurum ςς ελίας. 
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Myskellus of Rhypes in Achaia, the founder of Krotén under 
the express indication of the Delphian oracle, is said 
to have thought the site of Sybaris preferable, and to 
have solicited permission from the oracle to plant his colony 
there, but he was admonished to obey strictly the directions first 
given! It is farther affirmed that the foundation of Krotén was 
aided by Archias, then passing along the coast with his settlers 
for Syracuse, who is also brought into conjunction in a similar 
manner with the foundation of Lokri: but neither of these 
statements appears chronologically admissible. 

The Italian Lokri (called Epizephyrian, from the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Zephyrium) was founded in the year ppizephy- 
683 B.c. by settlers from the Lokrians—either the "ian Lokri. 
Ozolian Lokrians in the Krisseean Gulf, or those of Opus on the 
Eubeean Strait. This point was disputed even in antiquity, and 
perhaps both the one and the other may have contributed: 
Euanthus was the ekist of the place.? The first years of the 
Epizephyrian Lokri are said to have been years of sedition and 
discord. And the vile character which we hear ascribed to the 
primitive colonists, as well as their perfidious dealing with the 
natives, are the more to be noted, as the Lokrians, of the times 
both of Aristotle and of Polybius, fully believed these state- 
ments in regard to their own ancestors. 

The original emigrants to Lokri were, according to Aristotle, 
a body of runaway slaves, men-stealers, and adulterers, 
whose only legitimate connexion with an honourable 
Hellenic root arose from a certain number of well- 
born Lokrian women who accompanied them. These 
women belonged to those select families called the 


τῆς καὶ Δωματίτης at Agina(Pythenétus 
ap. Schol. Pindar. Nem. v. 81). There 
were various’ legends ΤΘΡΡΘΟΟΝ 
Héraklés, the Eponymus Krotén, an 
Lakinius, Herakleidés _Ponticus, 
. 80, ed. Koller; Diodor. iv, 24; 
Ovid, Metamorph. xv. 1—53. 
2 Strabo, vi. Ἀν 259. Euantheia, 
Hyantheia, or @antheia, was one of 
the towns of the Ozolian Lo son 


B.C. 710. 


Original 
settlers of 
Lokri— 
their 
character 
and circum. 
stances, 


1 Herodot. viii. 47. Κροτωνιῆται, 
évos εἰσὶν ᾿Αχαιοί: the date of the 
oundation is given by Dionysius of 
Halikarnassus (A. R. ii. 59). 

The oracular commands delivered 
to Myskellus are found at length in 
the Fragments of Diodérus, published 
by Maii (Scriptt. Vet. Fragm. x. p. 8.): 
compare Zenob. Proverb. Centur. iii, 42. 


Though Myskellus is thus given as 
the cekist of Krotén, yet we find a 
Krotoniatic coin with the inscription 
Ἡρακλῆς Oixioras (Eckhel, Doctrin. 
Numm. Vet. vol. i. p. 172): the worship 
of Héraklés at Krot‘n under this title 
is analogous to that of ᾿Α πολλὼν Οἰκίσ- 


he ΤΌΣΕΣ μὸν of te yee Gulf, 
rom which perhaps the emigrants 
may have depaxtons carrying with 
them the name and sora gir of its 
eponymous cekist (Plutarch, Quest. 
Gree. c. 15; Skylax, p. 14). 
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Hundred Houses, who constituted what may be called the 
nobility of the Lokrians in Greece Proper, and their descendants 
continued to enjoy a certain rank and pre-eminence in the 
colony even in the time of Polybius. The emigration is said to 
have been occasioned by disorderly intercourse between these 
noble Lokrian women and their slaves — perhaps by inter- 
marriage with persons of inferior station where there had 
existed no recognised connubium;* a fact referred, by the 
informants of Aristotle, to the long duration of the first 
Messenian war—the Lokrian warriors having for the most part 
continued in the Messenian territory as auxiliaries of the Spartans 
during the twenty years of that war,? permitting themselves only 
rare and short visits to therr homes. This is a story resembling 
that which we shall find in explanation of the colony of 
Tarentum. It comes to us too imperfectly to admit of criticism 
or verification ; but the unamiable character of the first emigrants 
is a statement deserving credit, and very unlikely to have been 
invented. Their first proceedings on settling in Italy display a 
Treachery perfidy in accordance with the character ascribed to 
indigenous them. They found the territory in this southern 

ikels portion of the Calabrian peninsula possessed by 
hee Sikels, who, alarmed at their force and afraid to try the 
hazard of resistance, agreed to admit them to a participation and 
joint residence. The covenant was concluded and sworn to by 
both parties in the following terms :—“ There shall be friendship 
between us, and we will enjoy the land in common, so long as 
we stand upon this earth and have heads upon our shoulders”. 
At the time when the oath was taken, the Lokrians had put 
earth into their shoes and concealed heads of garlic upon their 
shoulders ; so that when they had divested themselves of these 
appendages, the oath was considered as no longer binding. 
Availing themselves of the first convenient opportunity, they 
attacked the Sikels by surprise and drove them out of the 
territory, of which they thus acquired the exclusive possession.? 
Their first establishment was formed upon the headland itself, 


1 ha xii. 5, 8,9: Dionys. Periégét. 1), that the Spartans in or} 
γ. 


King Polydérus founded patie 
τ This fact may connect the founda- Krotén, seems to belong os a 
tion of the colony of Lokri with Sparta; different historical conception. ; 


but the statement of Pausanias (iii. 3, 3 Polyb. xii. 5—12. 
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Cape Zephyrium (now Bruzzano). But after three or four years 
the site of the town was moved to an eminence in the neighbour- 
ing plain, in which the Syracusans are said to have aided them. 

In describing the Grecian settlers in Sicily, I have already 
stated that they are to be considered as Greeks with a 
considerable infusion of blood, of habits, and of 
manners, from the native Sikels. The case is the 
same with the Italiots or Italian Greeks, and in 
respect to these Epizephyrian Lokrians, especially, 
we find it expressly noticed by Polybius. Composed as their 
band was of ignoble and worthless men, not bound together by 
strong tribe-feelings or traditional customs, they were the more 
ready to adopt new practices, as well religious as civil,? from the 
Sikels. One in particular is noticed by the historian—the religious 
dignity called the Phialéphorus or Censer-bearer, enjoyed among 
the native Sikels by a youth of noble birth, who performed the 
duties belonging to it in their sacrifices ; but the Lokrians, while 
they identified themselves with the religious ceremony and 
adopted both the name and the dignity, altered the sex, and 
conferred it upon one of those women of noble blood who eon- 
stituted the ornament of their settlement. Even down to the 
days of Polybius, some maiden descended from one of these 
select Hundred Houses still continued to bear the title and to 
perform the ceremonial duties of Phialéphorus. We learn from 
these statements how large a portion of Sikels must have become 
incorporated as dependents in the colony of the Epizephyrian 
Lokri, and how strongly marked was the intermixture of their 
habits with those of the Greek settlers ; while the tracing back 
among them of all eminence of descent to a few emigrant women | 
of noble birth is a peculiarity belonging exclusively to their 
city. 

That a body of colonists, formed of such unpromising materials, 
should have fallen into much lawlessness and disorder, is noway 


1 Strabo, vi. 


Mixture of 
Sikels in 
their terri- 
tory—Sikel 
customs 
adopted. 


own ancestors. 

2‘*Nil patrium, nisi nomen, habet 
Romanus alumnus,” observes Proper- 
tius (iv. 87) respecting the Romans: 
repeated with still greater bitterness 
in the epistle in Sallust from Mithri- 


p. 269. We find that in 
the accounts given of the foundation 
of Korkyra, Krotén, and Lokri, refer- 
ence is made to the Syracusan settlers, 
either as contemporary in the way of 
companionship, or as auxiliaries: per- 


haps the accounts ail come from the 
Syracusan historian Antiochus, who 
exaggerated the intervention of his 


datés to Arsacés (p. 191, Delph. ed.). 
— _remark is well-applicable to 
okri. : 


ὃ- 10 
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surprising ; but these mischiefs appear to have become so utterly 
intolerable in the early years of the colony, as to force upon every 
one the necessity of some remedy. Hence arose a phenomenon 
new in the march of Grecian society—the first promulgation of 
written laws. The Epizephyrian Lokrians, having applied to the 
Delphian oracle for some healing suggestion under their distress, 
were directed to make laws for themselves ;' and received the 
rien ordinances of a shepherd named Zaleukus, which he 
souerer professed to have learnt from the goddess Athéné in 

a dream. His laws are said to have been put in 
writing and promulgated in 664 B.c., forty years earlier than those 
of Drako at Athens. 

That these first of all Grecian written laws were few and simple, 
we may be sufficiently assured. The only fact certain respecting 
them is their extraordinary rigour :? they seem to have enjoined 
Rigour of _ the application of the lex talionis as a punishment for 
hereawaent Personal injuries. In this general character of his 
ofLokri. laws, Zaleukus was the counterpart of Drako. But 
so little was certainly known, and so much falsely asserted, 
respecting him, that Timeus the historian went so far as to call 
in question his real existence *—against the authority not only of 
Ephorus, but also of Aristotle and Theophrastus. The laws must 
have remained however, for a long time, formally unchanged ; for 
so great was the aversion of the Lokrians, we are told, to any new 
law, that the man who ventured to propose one appeared in public 
with a rope round his neck, which was at once tightened if he 
failed to convince the assembly of the necessity of his proposition.‘ 
Of the government of the Epizephyrian Lokri we know only that 


1 Aristot. ap. Schol. Pindar. Olymp. pagitic customs, when contrasted with 
ΣΧ. 17. e simple and far more credible state- 
2 Proverb. Zenob. Centur. iv. 20. ment above-cited from Aristotle, 
Ζαλεύκον νόμος, ἐπὶ τῶν ἀποτόμων. shows how loose were the affirmations 
3 Strabo, vi. p. 259 ; Skymnus Chius, respecting the Lokrian law-giver ap. 
v. 313 ; Cicero de Legg. ii. 6, and Epist. Strabo, vi. p. 260). Other statemen 
ad Atticum, vi. 1. also concerning him, alluded to by 
Heyne, Opuscula, vol. ii, Epimet- Aristotle (Politic. ii. 9, 3), were 
rum ii. Ὁ. 60—68; Gdller ad Timzi distinctly at variance with chronology. 
Fragment. pp. 220—259. Bentley (on Charondas, the law-giver of 
the Epistles of Phalaris, ch. xii. p. Chalkidic towns in Italy and Sicily, as 
274) seems to countenance, without faras we can judge amidst much con- 
adequate reason, the doubt of Timzus fusion of testimony, seems to belong to 
about the existence of Zaleukus. But an age much later than Zaleukus ; 1 
the statement of Ephorus, that shall speak of him hereafter. 
Zaleukus had collected his ordinances 4 Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. p. 
from the Kretan, Laconian, and Areio- 744; Polyb. xii. 10, ᾿Ξ 
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in later times it included a great council of 1000 members, and 
a chief executive magistrate called Kosmopolis ; it is spoken of 
also as strictly and carefully administered. 

The date of Rhegium (Reggio), separated from the territory of 
the Epizephyrian Lokri by the river Halex, must 
have been not only earlier than Lokri, but even earlier 
than Sybaris—if the statement of Antiochus be correct, that the 
colonists were joined by those Messenians, who, prior to the first 
Messenian war, were anxious to make reparation to the Spartans 
for the outrage offered to the Spartan maidens at the temple of 
Artemis Limnatis, but were overborne by their countrymen and 
forced into exile. A different version however is given by 
Pausanias of this migration of Messenians to Rhegium, yet still 
admitting the fact of such migration at the close of the first 
Messenian war, which would place the foundation of the city 
earlier than 7208.c. Though Rhegium was a Chalkidic colony, 
yet a portion of its inhabitants seem to have been undoubtedly 
of Messenian origin, and amongst them Anaxilas, despot of the 
town between 500—470 B.c., who traced his descent through two 
centuries to a Messenian emigrant named Alkidamidas.1 The 
celebrity and power of Anaxilas, just at the time when the ancient 
history of the Greek towns was beginning to be set forth in prose 
and with some degree of system, caused the Messenian element 
in the population of Rhegium to be noticed prominently. But 
the town was essentially Chalkidic, connected by colonial sister- 
hood with the Chalkidic settlements in Sicily—Zanklé@, Chalkidic 
Naxos, Katana, and Leontini. The original emigrants eel ond 
departed from Chalkis, as a tenth of the citizens con- Sicily— 

ἃ Ἀ hegium, 
secrated by vow to Apollo in consequence of famine; Zanklé, 
and the directions of the god, as well as the invitation peel 
of the Zankleans, guided their course to Rhegium. Leontini. 
The town was flourishing, and acquired a considerable number of 
dependent villages around,? inhabited doubtless by cultivators of | 
the indigenous population. But it seems to have been often at 
variance with the conterminous Lokrians, and received one severe 
defeat, in conjunction with the Tarentines, which will be hereafter 
recounted. 


Rhegium. 


1 Strabo, vi. p. 257 ; Pausan. iv. 23,2. λιστα ἡ τῶν Ῥηγινῶι πόλις, καὶ περιοι- 
2Strabo, vi. p. 258. ἴσχυσε δὲ μά- κίδας ἔσχε συχνάς, &, 
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Between Lokri and the Lakinian cape were situated the 
Achean colony of Kaulénia, and Skyllétium; the latter 
seemingly included in the domain of Krotén, though 
pretending to have been originally founded by 
Skyletiom, Menestheus, the leader of the Athenians at the siege 
of Troy: Petilia, also, a hill-fortress north-west of the Lakinian 
cape, as well as Makalla, both comprised in the territory of 
Krotén, were affirmed to have been founded by Philoktétés. 
Along all this coast of the Gulf of Tarentum, there were various 
establishments ascribed to the heroes of the Trojan war }—Epeius, 
Philoktétés, Nestér—or to their returning troops. Of these 
establishments, probably the occupants had been small, mis- 
cellaneous, unacknowledged bands of Grecian adventurers,? who 
assumed to themselves the most honourable origin which they 
could imagine, and who became afterwards absorbed into the 
larger colonial establishments which followed; the latter adopting 
and taking upon themselves the heroic worship of Philoktétés or 
other warriors from Troy, which the prior emigrants had begun. 

During the flourishing times of Sybaris and Krotén, it seems 
that these two great cities divided the whole length of the coast 
of the Tarentine Gulf, from the spot now called Rocco Imperiale 
down to the south of the Lakinian cape. Between the point 
where the dominion of Sybaris terminated on the Tarentine side, 
and Tarentum itself, there were two considerable Grecian settle- 
Siris or ments—Siris, afterwards called Herakleia, and Meta- 
Herakleia. pontium. The fertility and attraction of the territory 
of Siris, with its two rivers, Akiris and Siris, were well known 
even to the poet Archilochus ὃ (660 B.c.), but we do not know the 
date at which it passed from the indigenous Chénians or Chaonians 
into the hands of Greek settlers. A citizen of Siris is mentioned 
among the suitors for the daughter of the Sikyonian Kleisthenés 
(580—560 B.c.). Weare told that some Kolophonian fugitives, 
emigrating to escape the dominion of the Lydian kings, attacked 
and possessed themselves of the spot, giving to it the name 
Polieion. The Chénians of Siris ascribed to themselves a Trojan 


S — 


1 Strabo, vi. p. 263; Aristot. Mirab. νον near Erie (xiv. p. 655). 
Ause. 6. 106 ; Athens. xii. p. 523. It Mannert, Geographie, part ix. 
is to these reputed Rhodian com: nions b. 9, ee ll, “8. 234, 
of Tlépolemus before ig t the 3’Archil och. Fragm. 17, ed. Schnei- 
allusion in Strabo refers, to Rhodian dewin. 
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origin, exhibiting a wooden image of the Ilian Athéné, which 
they affirmed to have been brought away by their fugitive 
ancestors after the capture of Troy. When the town was 
stormed by the Ionians, many of the inhabitants clung to this 
relic for protection, but were dragged away and slain by the 
victors,! whose sacrilege was supposed to have been the cause that 
their settlement was not durable. At the time of the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxés, the fertile territory of Siritis was considered 
as still open to be colonised; for the Athenians, when their 
affairs appeared desperate, had this seheme of emigration in 
reserve as a possible resource ;? and there were inspired declara- 
tions from some of the contemporary prophets which encouraged 
them to undertake it. At length, after the town of Thurii had 
been founded by Athens, in the vicinity of the dismantled 
Sybaris, the Thurians tried to possess themselves of the Siritid 
territory, but were opposed by the Tarentines.? According to 
the compromise concluded between them, Tarentum was recog- 
nised as the metropolis of the colony, but joint possession was 
allowed both to Tarentinesand Thurians. The former transferred 
the site of the city, under the new name Herakleia, to a spot three 
miles from the sea, leaving Siris as the place of maritime access 
to it.* 

About twenty-five miles eastward of Siris on the coast of the 
Tarentine Gulf was situated Metapontium, a Greek metapon. 
town which was affirmed by some to draw its origin tum. | 
from the Pylian companions of Nestér—by others, from the 
Phokian warriors of Epeius, on their return from Troy. The 
proofs of the former were exhibited in the worship of the Neleid _ 
heroes,—the proofs of the latter in the preservation of the reputed 
identical tools with which Epeius had constructed the Trojan 
horse’ Metapontium was planted on the territory of the 


1 Herodot. vi. 127; Strabo, vi. 
262. The name Polieion seems to be 
read Πλεῖον in Aristot. Mirab, Auscult. 


106 

Niebuhr assigns this Kolophonian 
settlement of Siris to the reign of 
Gygés in Lydia; for which I know no 
other evidence except the statement 
that Gygés took τῶν Κολοφωνίων τὸ 
ἄστυ (Herodot. i. 14); but this is no 
proof that the inhabitants then emi- 
grated; for Kolophén was a very 


s wove ages and prosperous city after- 


wards. 

Justin (xx. 2) gives a case of 
sacrilegious massacre committed near 
the statue of Athéné at Siris, which 
appears to be totally different from 
the tale respecting the Kolophonians. 

2 Herodot. viii. 62. 

3 Strabo, vi, p. 264. 

4 Strabo, l. ¢. 

5 Strabo, l. c.; Justin, xx. 2; Vel- 
Ieius Paterc. i, 1; Aristot. Mirab. 
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Chénians or CEnotrians, but the first colony is said to have been 
destroyed by an attack of the Samnites,tat what period we do 


not know. 


It had been founded by some Achzan settlers—under 


the direction of the ekist Daulius, despot of the Phokian Krissa, 
and invited by the inhabitants of Sybaris—who feared that the 
place might be appropriated by the neighbouring Tarentines, 
colonists from Sparta and hereditary enemies in Peloponnésus of 
the Achean race. Before the new settlers arrived, however, the 
place seems to have been already appropriated by the Tarentines ; 
for the Achzan Leukippus only obtained their permission to 
land by a fraudulent promise, and after all had to sustain a 
forcible struggle both with them and with the neighbouring 
(Enotrians, which was compromised by a division of territory. 
The fertility of the Metapontine territory was hardly less 
celebrated than that of the Siritid.? 

Farther eastward of Metapontium, again at the distance of 


Tarentum 
—circum- 
stances 

of its 
foundation. B.C. 


about twenty-five miles, was situated the great city 
of Taras or Tarentum, a colony from Sparta founded 
after the first Messenian war, seemingly about 707 
The ckist Phalanthus, said to have been a 


Herakleid, was placed at the head of a body of Spartan emigrants 
—consisting principally of some citizens called Epeunakte and of 
the youth called Partheniwe, who had been disgraced by their 
countrymen on account of their origin and were on the point of 
breaking out into rebellion. It was out of the Messenian war 


that this emigration is stated 


to have arisen, in a manner 


analogous to that which has been stated respecting the 
Epizephyrian Lokrians. The Lacedemonians, before entering 


Auscult. 6. 108. This story re 

the presence and implements of sore 
may have arisen through the Phocian 
ation from Krissa. 

1 The words of Strabo—jdavicby δ᾽ 
ὑπὸ vont ged ~A Ng p. 264) can hardly be 
connected the immediately fol- 
lowing narrative which he gives out of 
Antiochus, respecting the revival of 
the place ᾿ new Achran setilers, 
invited by the Achzeans of Sybaris. 
For the latter place was reduced to 
impotence in 510 B.C. : invitations by 
the Achzans of Sybaris must therefore 
be anterior to that date. If Daulius 
despot of Krissa is to be admitted as 
the cekist of Metapontium, the planta- 


tion of it must be placed early in 
the first half of the sixth century B.C. ; 
but there is great difficulty in admitting 
the extension of Samnite conquests to 
the Gulf of Tarentum at so early a 
riod as this. I therefore construe 
ihe words of Antiochus as referring to 
the original settlement of Metapontium 
by the Greeks, not to the revival of the 
town after its destruction by the Sam- ' 


nites. 

2 Strabo, ἃ. ¢.; Stephanus Byz. (v. 
Μεταπόντιον) identifies Metapontium 
and Siris in a perplexing manner. 

oe (xxv. 15) recognises Metapon- 
tium Achean: compare Heyne, 
Opuacala, vol. ii., Prolus. xii. p. 207. 
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Messenia to carry on the war, had made a vow not to return 
until they should have completed the conquest ; a vow in which 
it appears that some of them declined to take part, standing 
altogether aloof from the expedition. When the absent soldiers 
returned, after many years of absence consumed in the war, they 
found a numerous progeny which had been born to their wives 
and daughters during the interval, from intercourse with those 
(Epeunaktz) who had stayed at home. The Epeunakte were 
punished by being degraded to the rank and servitude of Helots ; 
the children thus born, called Partheniz,! were also The Par- 
cut off from all the rights of citizenship, and held in fhenie— κι 
dishonour. But the parties punished were numerous the cekist. 
enough to make themselves formidable, and a conspiracy was 
planned among them, intended to break out at the great religious 
festival of the Hyakinthia, in the temple of the Amyklaan 
Apollo. Phalanthus was the secret chief of the conspirators, 
who agreed to commence their attack upon the authorities at the 
moment when he should put on his helmet. The leader, 
however, never intending that the scheme should be executed, 
betrayed it beforehand, stipulating for the safety of all those 
implicated in it. At the commencement of the festival, when 
the multitude were already assembled, a herald was directed to 
proclaim aloud than Phalanthus would not on that day put on 
his helmet — a proclamation which at once revealed to the 
conspirators that they were betrayed. Some of them sought 
safety in flight, others assumed the posture of suppliants ; but 
they were merely detained in confinement, with assurance of 
safety, while Phalanthus was sent to the Delphian oracle to ask 
advice respecting emigration. He is said to have inquired 
whether he might be permitted to appropriate the fertile plain 
of Siky6n, but the Pythian priestess emphatically dissuaded him, 
and enjoined him to conduct his emigrants to Satyrium and 
Tarentum, where he would be “a mischief to the Iapygians”. 
Phalanthus obeyed, and conducted the detected conspirators as 
emigrants to the Tarentine Gulf,? which he reached a few years 

1 Partheniz, i.e. children of virgins; succumberent quibus vellent, et in- 
the description given by Varro of the comitatis ut vagari liceret, et liberos 
Illyrian virgines illustrates this phrase: habere”, (Varro, De Re Rustica, ii, 10, 
—‘Quas virgines ibi appellant, non- 9.) 


nunguam annorum xx, quibus mos “2 For this story respecting the 
eorum non denegavit, ante nuptias ut foundation of Tarentum, see Strabo, 
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after the foundation of Sybaris and Krotén by the Achezans. 
According to Ephorus, he found these prior emigrants at war 
with the natives, aided them in the contest, and received in 
return their aid to accomplish his own settlement. But this 
can hardly have consisted with the narrative of Antiochus, who 
represented the Achzans of Sybaris as retaining even in their 
colonies the hatred against the Dorian name which they had 
contracted in Peloponnésus.! Antiochus stated that Phalanthus 
and his colonists were received in a friendly manner by the 
indigenous inhabitants and allowed to establish their new town 
in tranquillity. 

If such was really the fact, it proves that the native inhabitants 
of the soil must have been of purely inland habits, 


ae making no use of the sea either for commerce or for 
territory of fishery, otherwise they would hardly have relinquished 


such a site as that of Tarentum—which, while favour- 
able and productive even in regard to the adjoining land, was 
with respect to sea-advantages without a parallel in Grecian 
Italy.2 It was the only spot in the Gulf which possessed a 
perfectly safe and convenient harbour. A spacious inlet of the 
sea is there formed, sheltered by an isthmus and an outlying 
peninsula so as to leave only a narrow entrance. This inlet, still 
known as the Mare Piccolo, though its shores and the adjoining 
tongue of land appear to have undergone much change, affords at 
the present day a constant, inexhaustible, and varied supply of 
fish, especially of shell-fish, which furnish both nourishment and 
employment to a large proportion among the inhabitants of the 
contracted modern Taranto, just as they once served the same 
purpose to the numerous, lively, and jovial population of the 
mighty Tarentum. The concentrated population of fishermen 
vi. δ 278—280 (who gives the versions 
bo of Antiochus and Ephorus); 


Justin, iii. 4; Diodérus, xv. 66; Ex- 
cerpta Vatican. lib. vii.—x., ed. Maii, 


μον αὐτοῖς γενόμενοι ἐκ τῶν θεραπαίνων" 
καὶ οἱ ἐξ ἀνεκδότου λάθρα γεννώμενοι 
παῖδες. Justin translates Barthenie, 
Spurii. 


ἘΡ 12; Servius ad Virgil. Aineid. iii. 
551. 
There are several points of difference 
between Antiochus, Ephorus, and 
Servius; the story given in the text 
follows the former. 

The statement of Hesychius (v. Tap- 
θενεῖαι) seems on the whole somewhat 


more intelligible than that given by 580. 


Strabo—Oi κατὰ τὸν Μεσσηνιακὸν πόλε- 


The local eponymous heroes Taras 
and Satyrus (from Satyrium) were cele- 
brated and worshipped among the Ta- 
rentines. See Cicero, Verr. iv. 60, 13 ; 
Servius ad Virg. Georg. ii. 197; Zumpt. 
Εν Orelli, Onomasticon ian. ii. p. 
, 1 Compare Strabo, vi. p. 264 and p. 


2 Strabo, vi. p. 278; Polyb. x. 1. 
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formed a predominant element in the character of the Tarentine 
democracy.!. Tarentum was just on the borders of the country 
originally known as Italy, within which Herodotus includes it, 
while Antiochus considers it in Iapygia, and regards Meta- 
pontium as the last Greek town in Italy. 

Its immediate neighbours were the Iapygians, who, under 
various subdivisions of name and dialect, seem to 
have occupied the greater part of south-eastern Italy, 
including the peninsula denominated after them (yet sometimes 
also called the Salentine), between the Adriatic and the Tarentine 
Gulf,—and who are even stated at one time to have occupied 
some territory on the south-east of that Gulf, near the site of 
Krotén. The Iapygian name appears to have comprehended 
Messapians, Salentines, and Kalabrians ; according to some even 
Peuketians and Daunians, as far along the Adriatic as Mount 
Garganus or Drion ; Skylax notices in his time (about 360 B.c.) 


Iapygians. 


1Juvenal, Sat. vi. 297.  ‘ Atque 
coronatum et petulans madidumque 
Tarentum :” compare Plato, Legg. i. 
p. 637: and Horat. Satir. ii. 4, 34. 
Aristot, Polit. iv. 4, 1. ot ἁλιεῖς ἐν 
Τάραντι καὶ Βυζαντίῳ. ‘ Tarentina 
ostrea,” Varro, Fragm. p. 801, ed. 
Bipont. 

To illustrate this remark of Aristotle 
on the fishermen of Tarentum as the 
predominant class in the democracy, I 
transcribe a passage from Mr. Keppel 
Craven’s Tour in the Southern Pro- 
vinces of Naples, ch. x. p. 182:—“‘Swin- 
burne gives a list of ninety-three diffe- 
rent sorts of shell-fish which are found 
in the Gulf of Taranto; but more espe- 
cially in the Mare Piccolo. Among 
these, in ancient times, the murex 
and purpura ranked foremost in value ; 
in our degenerate days the mussel and 
oyster seem to have usurped a pre- 
eminence as acknowledged but less 
or angen but there are numerous 
other tribes held in proportionate 
estimation for their exquisite flavour, 
and as greedily sought for during their 
respective seasons. The appetite for 
shell-fish of all sorts, which seems 
peculiar to the natives of these regions, 
15. such as to appear exaggerated toa 
foreigner, accustomed to consider only 
a few of them as eatable, This taste 
exists at Taranto, if possible, in a 
stronger degree than in any other part 
of the kingdom, and accounts for the 
comparatively large revenue which 


| eabek age draws from this particular 
ranch of commerce. The Mare Pic- 
colo is divided into several portions, 
which are let to different societies, 
who thereby become the only privi- 
leged fishermen ; the lower classes are 
almost all employed by these corpora- 
tions, as every revolving season of the 
year affords occupation for them, so 
that nature herself seems to have 
afforded the exclusive trade most 
suited to the inhabitants of Taranto. 
Both seas abound with varieties of 
testacea, but the inner gulf (the Mare 
Piccolo) is esteemed most favourable 
to their growth and flavour; the sandy 
bed is literally blackened by the 
mussels that cover it; the boats that 
glide over its surface are laden with 
them; they emboss the rocks that 
border the strand, and appear equally 
abundant on the shore, piled up in 
heaps.” Mr. Craven goes on to illus- 
trate still farther the wonderful abun- 
dance of this fishery ; but that which 
has been already transcribed, while it 
illustrates the above-noticed remark of 
Aristotle, will at the same time help 
to explain the prosperity and physical 
abundance of the ancient Tarentum. 
For an elaborate account of the 
state of cultivation, especially of the 
olive, near the degenerate modern 
Taranto, see the Travels of M. de 
Salis Marschlins in the Kingdom of 
Naples (translated by Aufrere, London, 
1795), sect. 5, pp. 82—107, 163—178. 
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five different tongues in the country which he calls Iapygia.! 
The Messapians and Salentines are spoken of as immigrants from 
Kréte, akin to the Minoian or primitive Kretans ; and we find 
a national genealogy which recognises Iapyx, son of Daedalus, an 
immigrant from Sicily. But the story told to Herodotus was, 
that the Kretan soldiers who had accompanied Minos in his 
expedition to recover Deedalus from Kamikus in Sicily, were on 
their return home cast away on the shores of Iapygia, and became 
the founders of Hyria and other Messapian towns in the interior 
of the country.2, Brundusium also, or Brentesion as the Greeks 
called it,’ inconsiderable in the days of Herodotus, but famous in 
the Roman times afterwards as the most frequented sea-port for 
voyaging to Epirus, was a Messapian town. The native language 
spoken by the Iapygian Messapians was a variety of 
the Oscan : the Latin poet Ennius, a native of Rudiz 
in the Iapygian peninsula, spoke Greek, Latin, and Oscan, and 
even deduced his pedigree from the ancient national prince or 
hero Messapus.* 

We are told that during the lifetime of Phalanthus, the 
Tarentine settlers gained victories over the Messapians and 
Peuketians, which they commemorated afterwards by votive 
offerings at Delphi, and that they even made acquisitions at the 
expense of the inhabitants of Brundusium®'—a statement difficult 
to believe, if we look to the distance of the latter place, and to 
the circumstance that Herodotus even in his time names it only 
asa harbour. Phalanthus too, driven into exile, is said to have 
found a hospitable reception at Brundusium and to have died 
there. Of the history of Tarentum, however, during the first 
230 years of its existence, we possess no details. We have reason 


Messapians. 


1 Skylax does not mention at all the 
name of Italy; he gives to the whole 
coast, from Rhegium to Poseidonia on 
the Mediterranean, and from the same 

int to the limit between Thurii and 


erakleia on the Gulf of Tarentum, 15 


the name of Lucania (c. 12, 13). From 
this point he extends Iapygia to the 
Mount Drion or Garganus, so that he 
includes not only Metapontium, but 
also Herakleia in Iapygia. 

Antiochus draws the line between 
Italy and Iapygia at the extremity of 
the Metapontine territory; compre- 
hending Metapontium in Italy, and 


Tarentum in Iapygia (Antiochus, Frag. 
6, ed. Didot ; ap. Strabo. vi. p. 254). 
Herodotus however speaks not only 
of Metapontium, but also of Tarentum, 
as being in Italy (i. 24; 111. 136; iv. 


2 Herodot. vii. 170; Pliny, H. N. iii. 
16; Athen. xii. p. 523; Servius ad 
Virgil. ἈΠ ποῖά. viii. 9. 

3 Herodot. iv. 99. 

4 Servius ad vee Eneid, vii. 691. 
Polybius distinguishes Iapygians from 
Messaypians (ii. 21). 

5 Pausanias, x. 10,3; x. 13, 5; Strabo, 
vi. p. 282; Justin, iii. 4. 
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to believe that it partook im the general prosperity of the Italian 
Greeks during those two centuries, though remaining inferior 
both to Sybaris and to Krotén. About the year 510 8.0. these 
two latter republics went to war, and Sybaris was nearly 
destroyed ; while in the subsequent half-century the Krotoniates 
suffered the terrible defeat of Sagra from the Lokrians, and the 
Tarentines experienced an equally ruinous defeat from the 
Tapygian Messapians. From these reverses, however, the 
Tarentines appear to have recovered more completely than the 
Krotoniates ; for the former stand first among the Italiots or 
Italian Greeks, from the year 400 8.0. down to the supremacy of 
the Romans, and made better head against the growth of the 
Lucanians and Bruttians of the interior. 

Such were the chief cities of the Italian Greeks from Tarentum 
on the upper sea to Poseidonia on the lower ; and if a GE 
we take them during the period preeeding the ruin of the 
of Sybaris (in 510 3.¢.), they will appear to have flan 
enjoyed a degree of prosperity even surpassing that aah ἈΦ 
of the Sicilian Greeks. The dominion of Sybaris, ἐῚ 
Κτούόη, and Lokri extended across the peninsula from sea to sea. 
The mountainous regions of the interior of Calabria were held in 
amicable connexion with the cities and cultivators in the plain 
and valley near the sea—to the reciprocal advantage of both. 
The petty native tribes of Ginotrians, Sikels, or Italians, properly : 
so-called, were partially hellenised, and brought into the condition 
of village cultivators and shepherds dependent upon Sybaris and 
its fellow-cities; a portion of them dwelling in the town, 
probably, as domestic slaves of the rich men, but most of them — 
remaining in the country region as serfs, Peneste, or coloni, 
intermingled with Greek settlers, and paying over parts of their 
produce to Greek proprietors. 

But this dependence, though accomplished in the first instance 
by force, was yet not upheld exclusively by force. It was to a 
great degree the result of an organised mareh of life, and of more 
productive cultivation brought within their reach—of new wants, 
both created and supplied—of temples, festivals, ships, walls, 
chariots, &e., which imposed upon the imagination of the rude 
landsmen and shepherds. Against mere force the natives could 
have found shelter in the unconquerable forests and ravines of 
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the Calabrian Apennines, and in that vast mountain region of 
the Sila, lying immediately behind the plains of Sybaris, where 
even the French army with its excellent organisation in 1807 
found so much difficulty in reaching the bandit villagers. It 
was not by arms alone, but by arms and arts combined—a 
mingled influence, such as enabled imperial Rome to subdue the 
fierceness of the rude Germans and Britons—that 


aed the Sybarites and Krotoniates acquired and main- 
Sree: tained their ascendency over the natives of the 


interior. The shepherd of the banks of the river 
Sybaris or Krathis not only found a new exchangeable value for 
his cattle and other produce, becoming familiar with better diet 
and clothing and improved cultivation of the olive and the vine, 
but he was also enabled to display his prowess, if strong and 
brave, in the public games at the festival of the Lakinian Héré, 
or even at the Olympic games in Peloponnésus.? It is thus that 
we have to explain the extensive dominion, the great population, 
and the wealth and luxury of the Sybarites and Krotoniates—a 
population of which the incidental reports as given in figures are 
not trustworthy, but which we may well believe to have been 
very numerous. The native notrians, while unable to combine 
in resisting Greek force, were at the same time less widely 
distinguished from the Greeks in race and language, than the 
Oscans of Middle Italy, and therefore more accessible to Greek 
pacifie influences ; while the Oscan race seem to have been both 
fiercer in repelling the assaults of the Greeks, and more 
intractable as to their seductions. The Iapygians were not 
modified by the neighbourhood of Tarentum in the same degree 
as the tribes adjoining to Sybaris and Krotén by their contact 
with those cities, The dialect of Tarentum,® as well as οἱ 


1 See a description of the French 
military operations in these almost 
inaccessible regions, contained in 
a valuable publication by a French 
general officer, on service in that 
country for three years, “Calabria 
during a military residence of three 
years,” London, 1832, Letter xx. p. 

1 


The whole picture of Calabria con- 
tained in this volume is both interesting 
and instructive: military operations 
had never before been carried on, pro- 
bably, in the mountains of the Sila. 


2See Theokritus, Idyll. iv. 6—35, 
which illustrates the point ‘here 
stated. 

3 Suidas, v. Ῥίνθων ; Stephan. Byz. 
Υ. Tapas: compare Bern y, Grun- 
driss der Rémischen Literatur, Ab- 
schnitt ii, pt. 2, p. 185, 186, about the 
analogy of these φλύακες of Rhinthén 
with the native Italic Mimes. 

The dialect of the other cities of 
Italic Greece is very little known : the 
ancient Inscription of Betilia is Doric: 
see Ahrens, De Dialecto Dorica, sect. 
49, p. 418. 
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Herakleia, though a marked Doric, admitted many local 
peculiarities ; and the farces of the Tarentine poet Rhinthén, 
like the Syracusan Sophrén, seem to have blended the Hellenic 
with the Italic in language as well as in character. 

About the year 560 8.0., the time of the accession of 
Peisistratus at Athens, the close of what may properly be called 
the first period of Grecian history, Sybaris and Krotén were at 
the maximum of their power, which each maintained x, ot6n ana 
for half a century afterwards, until the fatal dissension ie ening 
between them. We are told that the Sybarites in mum from 
that final contest marched against Krotén with an 5°0—510B.c. 
army of 300,000 men. Fabulons as this number doubtless is, we 
cannot doubt that for an irruption of this kind into an adjoining 
territory, their large body of semi-hellenised native subjects 
might be mustered in prodigious force. The few statements 
which have reached us respecting them touch, unfortunately, 
upon little more than their luxury, fantastic self-indulgence, and 
extravagant indolence, for which qualities they have become 
proverbial in modern times as well as in ancient. Anecdotes 
illustrating these qualities were current, and served more than 
one purpose in antiquity. The philosopher recounted them in 
order to discredit and denounce the character which they 
exemplified : while among gay companies, “ Sybaritic tales,” or 
tales respecting sayings and doings of ancient Sybarites, formed 
a separate and special class of excellent stories to be told simply 
for amusement'—with which view witty romancers multiplied 
them indefinitely. It is probable that the Pythagorean 
philosophers (who belonged originally to Krotén, but maintained 
themselves permanently as a philosophical sect in Italy and Sicily, — 
with a strong tinge of ostentatious asceticism and mysticism), in 
their exhortations to temperance and in their denunciations of 
luxurious habits, might selecb by preference examples from 


1 Aristoph. Vesp. 1260. Αἰσωπικὸν ἅρματος, &c.—év Συβάρεν γυνή ποτε 
"mie My ἢ Συβαριτικόν. What 15 πιθδηῦ Κατέαξ᾽ ἐχῖνον, &. 
by | Συβαριτικὸν ἀκα is badly ex- These Συβάρια ἐπιφθέγματα are as 
Ῥ ined by the & choliast, but is per- old as be icharmus, whose mind was 
— well illustrated by Aristophanés much imbued with the Pythagorean 
eet Phe subsequent verses of the philosophy. See Etymolog. 
~ toe y (1427—1436), where Philo- SyBapiger, ZBlian amused himself also 
kleon 115 two good stories respecting with the ἱστορίαι Συβαριτικαί (ΑΥ̓͂. a. 
“8. Sybaritan man,” anda “‘womanin xiv. 20) : compare Hesychius, Συβα- 
Sybaris” ; Ἀνὴρ Συβαρίτης ἐξέπεσεν ἐξ ριτικοὶ λόγοι, and Suidae Συβαριτικαῖς. 
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Sybaris, the ancient enemy of the Krotoniates, to point their 
moral; and that the exaggerated reputation of the city thus 
first became the subject of common talk throughout the Grecian 
world. For little could be actually known of Sybaris in detail, 
since its humiliation dates from the first commencement of 
Grecian contemporaneous history. Hekateus of Milétus may 
perhaps have visited it in its full splendour, but even Herodotus 
knew it only by past report; and the principal anecdotes 
respecting it are cited from authors considerably later than him, 
who follow the tone of thought so common in aniiquity, in 

ascribing the ruin of the Sybarites to their overweening corrup- 
tion and luxury. 


Making allowance, however, for exaggeration on all these 
whe accounts, there can be no reason to doubt that 
Sybarites— Sybaris, in 560 B.c., was one of the most wealthy, 
theirluxury populous, and powerful cities of the Hellenic name ; 
organisa and that it also presented both comfortable abun- 
tion, pe ee 
industry, 4 dance among the mass of the citizens, arising from the 
and power. 


easy attainment of fresh lots of fertile land, and 
excessive indulgences among the rich—to a degree forming 
marked contrast with Hellas Proper, of which Herodotus 
characterised Poverty as the foster-sister? The extraordinary 
productiveness of the neighbouring territory—alleged by Varro, 
in his time, when the culture must have been much worse than 
it had been under the old Sybaris, to yield an ordinary crop of 
a hundred-fold,® and extolled by modern travellers even in its pre- 


1 Thus Herodotus (vi. 127) informs 
us that at the time when Kleisthenés 
of Sikyéu invited from all Greece 
suitors of proper dignity for the hand 
of his daughter, S eeten of Sybaris 
came among the m “the most 
delicate and luxurious man ever 
known” (ἐπὶ πλεῖστον δὴ χλιδῆς els a had a 
apixero—Herodot. vi. 127), and Sybaris 
was at that time (B.C. 580—560) in its 

test prosperity. In Chameleon, 

us, and other writers subsequent 

to Aristotle, greater details were ἊΝ 
en 


Athenzeus, are Cay ματα from 


Herakleidés of Pontus, Phylarchus, 
Klearchus, Timzus (Athenz. vii δ 
522). The best-authenticated of all 
= — y of Sybaritic ce is 

e splen' en n 
cubits in length, which Alkim, Alkimenés the 
Sybarite dedicated as a votive — 
in the temple of the Lakinian 
ea rap = Syracuse = bor 

le, got A pmegrenate Θ en 

and is said fo have δοιὰ τ με = 

Carthaginians for the price 
talents : Polemén the Pertegetes seems 
to have seen it at Carthage (Aristot. 
Mirab. Ausc. 96; Athenz. xii. 541 
Whether the price be correctly sta’ 
we, are not ina to determine. 

3 Herodot, vii. 102. τῇ i πενίη 

μὲν αἰεί κοτε σύντροφός ἐστ 

ὁ Varro, De Re Hustica, i, 44. “In 
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sent yet more-neglected culture—has been ulready touched upon. 
The river Krathis—still the most considerable river of that 
region—at a time when there was an industrious population to 
keep its water-course in order, would enable the extensive fields 
of Sybaris to supply abundant nourishment for a population 
larger perhaps than any other Grecian city could parallel. But 
though nature was thus bountiful, industry, good management, 
and well-ordered government were required to turn her bounty 
to account: where these are wanting, later experience of the same 
territory shows that its inexhaustible capacities may exist in 
vain. That luxury which Grecian moralists denounced in the 
leading Sybarites between 560 and 510 B.c., was the result of 
acquisitions vigorously and industriously pushed, and kept 
together by an orderly central force, during a century and a 
half that the colony had existed. Though the Troezenian 
settlers who formed a portion of the original emigrants had been 
expelled when the Achzans became more numerous, yet we are 
told that, on the whole, Sybaris was liberal in the reception of 
new immigrants to the citizenship,! and that this was one of the 
causes of its remarkable advance. Of these additional comers 
we may presume that many went to form its colonies on the 
Mediterranean Sea, and some to settle both among its four 
dependent inland nations and its twenty-five subject towns, 
Five thousand horsemen, we are told, clothed in showy attire, 


Sybaritano dicunt etiam cum centesimo 
redire solitum.” The land of the 
Italic Greeks stands first for wheaten 
bread and beef; that of Syracuse for 
pork and cheese (Hermippus ap. 
Athene. i. p. 27): about the ex- 
cellent wheat of Italy, compare 
Sophoklés, Triptolem, Frag. 529, ed. 
Dindorf. 

Theophrastus dwells upon the ex- 
cellence of the land near Myle, in the 
territory of the Sicilian Messéné, which 

roduced (according to him) thirty-fold 
(Hist. Plant. ix. 2, 8, p. 259, ed. 
chneid.). This affords some measure 
of comparison both for the real excel- 
lence of the ancient Sybaritan 
territory, and for the estimation in 
which it was held: its estimated 
roduce being more than three times 
hat of Myle. 

See in Mr. Keppel Craven’s Tour in 

the Southern Provinces of Naples 


kchep tes xi—xii. pp. 212—218), the 
escription of the rich and productive 
plain of the Krathis (in the midst of 
which stood the ancient Sybaris), 
extending about sixteen miles from 
Cassano to Corigliano, and about 
twelve miles from the former town to 
the sea. Compare also the picture of 
the same country in the work by a 
French officer referred to in a previous 
note, ‘Calabria during a military 
residence of three years,” London, 
1832, Letter xxii. p. 219—226. 

Hekatzeus (c. 39, ed. Klausen) calls 
Cosa—Kéooa, πόλις Οἰνωτρῶν ἐν 
μεσογαίᾳ. Cosa is considered to be 
identical, seemingly on good grounds, 
with the modern Cassano (Cesar, Bell, 
Civ. iii, 22): assuming this to be correct, 
there must have been an Cnotrian 
dependent town within eight miles of 
the ancient city of Sybaris, 

οὐδε, xii. 9, 
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formed the processional march in certain Sybaritic festivals—a 
number which is best appreciated by comparison with the fact, 
that the knights or horsemen of Athens in her best days did not 
exceed 1200. The Sybaritic horses, if we are to believe a story 
purporting to come from Aristotle, were taught to move to the 
sound of the flute ; and the garments of these wealthy citizens 
were composed of the finest wool from Milétus in Ionia’—the 
Tarentine wool not having then acquired the distinguished 
renown which it possessed five centuries afterwards towards the 
close of the Roman republic. Next to the great abundance of 
home produce—corn, wine, oil, flax, cattle, fish, timber, &e.—the 
fact next in importance which we hear respecting Sybaris is the 
great traffic carried on with Milétus: these two cities were more 
intimately and affectionately connected together than any two 
Hellenic cities within the knowledge of Herodotus? The tie 
between Tarentum and Knidus was also of a very intimate 
character,? so that the great intercourse, personal as well as 
commercial, between the Asiatic and the Italic Greeks, appears 
as a marked fact in the history of the sixth century before the 
Christian zera. 

In this respect, as well as in several others, the Hellenic 
world wears a very different aspect in 560 Bc. from that 
which it assumed a century afterwards, and in which it is best 
known to modern readers. At the former period the Ionic and 
Italic Greeks are the great ornaments of the Hellenic 


Grecian ate ° . 

worldabout ame, carrying on a more lucrative trade with each 
£60 B.C. , other than either of them maintained with Greece 
—— ao Proper; which both of them recognised as their 
thenthe | mother country, though without admitting anything 
Prominent in the nature of established headship. The military 


among power of Sparta is indeed at this time great and 
ra preponderant in Peloponnésus, but she has no navy, 
and she is only just essaying her strength, not without reluctance, 
in ultramarine interference. After the lapse of a century, these 
circumstances change materially. The independence of the 


1 Athenzus, xii. p. 519. The pitch from the pine forests in 
2 Herodot. vi. 21. Respecting the the Sila was also abundant and cele. 


t abundance of ship-timber in the 
ferritory of the Italiots (Italic Greeks), Ptated (Strabo, vi. p. 261). 
see Thucyd. vi. 90; vii. 25. 8 Herodot. iii. 138. 
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Asiatic Greeks is destroyed, and the power of the Italic Greeks 
is greatly broken; while Sparta and Athens not only become 
the prominent and leading Hellenic States, but constitute them- 
selves centres of action for the lesser cities to a degree previously 
᾿ς unknown. 

It was during the height of their prosperity, seemingly, in the 
sixth century B.c., that the Italic Greeks either acquired for, 
or bestowed upon, their territory the appellation of Magna 
Grecia, which at that time it well deserved; for not only were 
Sybaris and Krotén then the greatest Grecian cities situated near 
together, but the whole peninsula of Calabria may be considered 
as attached to the Grecian cities on the coast. The native 
CEnotrians and Sikels occupying the interior had become hellen- 
ised or semi-hellenised with a mixture of Greeks among them— 
common subjects of these great cities. The whole extent of the 
Calabrian peninsula, within an imaginary straight line carried 
from Sybaris to Poseidonia, might then be fairly considered as 
Hellenic territory. Sybaris maintained much traffic with the 
Tuscan towns in the Mediterranean ; so that the communication 
between Greece and Rome, across the Calabrian isthmus,! may 
perhaps have been easier during the time of the Roman kings 
(whose expulsion was nearly contemporaneous with the ruin of 
Sybaris) than it became afterwards during the first Conse- 
two centuries of the Roman republic. But all these quences of 
relations underwent a complete ehange after the Sybaris. 
breaking up of the power of Sybaris in 510 Bo, and the 
gradual march of the Oscan population from Middle Italy 
towards the south. Cumz was overwhelmed by the Samnites, 
Poseidonia by the Lucanians; who became possessed not only 
of these maritime cities, but also of the whole inland territory 
(now called the Basilicata, with part of the Hither Calabria) 
across from Poseidonia to the neighbourhood of the Gulf of 
Tarentum: while the Bruttians—a mixture of outlying Lucanians | 
with the Greco-notrian population once subject to Sybaris, 
speaking both Greek and Oscan?—became masters of the inland 
mountains in the Farther Calabria from Consentia nearly to the 
Sicilian strait. It was thus that the ruin of Sybaris, combined 
with the spread of the Lucanians and Bruttians, deprived the Italic 


1 Athenzeus, xii. p. 519. 2 Festus, v. bilingues Brutates. 
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Greeks of that inland territory which they had enjoyed in the 
sixth century B.c., and, restricted them to the neighbourhood 
of the coast. To understand the extraordinary power and 
prosperity of Sybaris and Krotén, in the sixth century B.c., when 
the whole of this inland territory was subject to them, and before 
the rise of the Lucanians and Bruttians, and when the name 
Magna Grecia was first given—it is necessary to glance by 
contrast at these latter periods ; more especially since the same 
name still continued to be applied by the Romans to Italic 
Greece after the contraction of territory had rendered it less 
appropriate. 

Of Krotén at this early period of its power and prosperity we 
know even less than of Sybaris. It stood distinguished both for 
the number of its citizens who received prizes at the Olympic 
games, and for the excellence of its surgeons or physicians, And 
what may seem more surprising, if we consider the extreme 
Krotoniates Present insalubrity of the site upon which it stood, it 
walutrity, Was in ancient times proverbially healthy,’ which 
strength, was not so much the case with the more fertile 
the Olymple Sybaris. Respecting all these cities of Italic Greeks, 
games, &. the same remark is applicable as was before made in 
reference to the Sicilian Greeks—that the intermixture of the 
native population sensibly affected both their character and 
habits. We have no information respecting their government 
during this early period of prosperity, except that we find men- 
tion at Krotén (as at the Epizephyrian Lokri) of a senate of 1000 
members, yet not excluding occasionally the ecclesia or general 
assembly.? Probably the steady increase of their dominion in the 
interior, and the facility of providing maintenance for new 
population, tended much to make their political systems, what- 
ever they may have been, work in a satisfactory manner. The 
attempt of Pythagoras and his followers to constitute themselves 
a ruling faction as well as a philosophical sect will be recounted 
in a subsequent chapter. The proceedings connected with that 
attempt will show that there was considerable analogy and 
sympathy between the various cities of Italian Greece, so as to 
render them liable to be acted on by the same causes, But 


1 Strabo, vi. p. 262. 
3 Jamblichus, Vit. Pythagor. c. 9. p, 88; 6. 85, Ὁ. 210, 
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though the festivals of the Lakinian Héré, administered by the 
Krotoniates, formed from early times a common point of religious 
assemblage to all'—yet the attempts to institute periodical 
meetings of deputies, for the express purpose of. maintaining 
political harmony, did not begin until after the destruction of 
Sybaris, nor were they ever more than partially successful. 

One other city, the most distant colony founded by Greeks in 
the western regions, yet remains to be mentioned ; and we can 
do no more than mention it, since we have no facts to make up 
its history. Massalia, the modern Marseilles, was 
founded by the Ionic Phokeeans in the 45th Olympiad, 
about 597 B.c.,? at the time when Sybaris and Krotén were near 
the maximum of their power—when the peninsula of Calabria 
was all Hellenic, and when Cume also had not yet been visited 
by those calamities which brought about its decline. So much 
Hellenism in the south of Italy doubtless facilitated the western 
progress of the adventurous Phokean mariner. It would appear 
that Massalia was founded by amicable fusion of Phokzan 
colonists with the indigenous Gauls, if we may judge by the 
romantic legend of the Protiade, a Massaliotic family or gens 
existing in the time of Aristotle. Euxenus, a Phokzan merchant, 
had contracted friendly relations with Nanus, a native chief in 
the south of Gaul, and was invited to the festival in which the 
latter was about to celebrate the marriage of his daughter Petta. 
According to the custom of the country, the maiden was to choose 
for herself a husband among the guests by presenting him with a 
cup: through accident, or by preference, Petta presented it to 
Euxenus, and became his wife. Prdtis of Massalia, the offspring 
of this marriage, was the primitive ancestor and eponym of the 
Protiade, According to another story respecting the origin of 
the same gens, Prétis was himself the Phokean leader who 
married Gyptis, daughter of Nannus king of the Segobrigian 
Gauls,’ 


Massalia. 


1 Athenzeus, xii. 541. 

2 This date ΠΟΘΕΝ upon Timzus 
(as quoted by Skymnus Chius, 210) 
and Solinis; there seems no reason 
for distrusting it, though Thucydidés 
Gi. 18) and Isokratés (Archidamus, p. 
316) seem to conceive Massalia as 
founded by the Phokxans about 60 
years later, when Ionia was conquered 


by Harpagus (see Bruckner, Historia 
Reip. Manilansiuin, sect. 2, p. 9, and 
Raoul Rochette, Histoire des Colonies 
Grecques, vol. iii. pp. 405—413, who 
however puts the arrival of the Pho- 
keeans, in these regions and at Tartés- 
sus, much too early). 

8 Aristotle, Μασσαλιώτων πολιτεία, 


ap. Athenzum, xiii. p. 676; Justin, 
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Of the history of Massalia we know little, nor does it appear to 
have been connected with the general movement of the Grecian 
world. We learn generally that the Massaliots administered 
their affairs with discretion as well as with unanimity, and 
exhibited in their private habits an exemplary modesty—that 
although preserving alliance with the people of the interior, they 
were scrupulously vigilant in guarding their city against surprise, 
permitting no armed strangers to enter—that they introduced the 
culture of vines and olives, and gradually extended the Greek 
alphabet, language, and civilization among the neighbouring 
Gauls—that they not only possessed and fortified many positions 
along the coast of the Gulf of Lyons, but also founded five colonies 
along the eastern coast of Spain—that their government was 
oligarchical, consisting of a perpetual senate of 600 persons, yet 
admitting occasionally new members from without, and a small 
council of fifteen members—that the Delphinian Apollo and the 
Ephesian Artemis were their chief deities, planted as guardians 
of their outlying posts, and transmitted to their colonies.! 
Although it is common to represent a deliberate march and 
steady supremacy of the governing few, with contented obedi- 
ence on the part of the many, as the characteristic of Dorian 
states, and mutability not less than disturbance as the prevalent 
tendency in Ionian—yet there is no Grecian community to whom 
the former attributes are more pointedly ascribed than the Ionic 
Massalia. The commerce of the Massaliots appears to have been 
extensive, and their armed maritime force sufficiently powerful to 
defend it against the aggressions of Carthage—their principal 
enemy in the western Mediterranean. 


xliii. 3. Plutarch (Solén, c.2)seemsto part of wealthy men not included in 
follow the same story as Justin, it: a mitigation took place by admitting 
iStrabo, iv. p. 179-182; Justin, into it, occasionally, men ted from 
xliii. 4—5; Cicero, Pro Flacco, 26. It the latter. 
rather appears from Aristotle (Polit.v. _ Some authors seem to have accused 
5, 2; vi. 4—5) that the senate was the Massaliots of luxurious and effemi- 
originally a body completely close, nate habits (see Athenzus, xii. p. 
which gave rise to discontent on the 623), 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 
GRECIAN COLONIES IN AND NEAR EPIRUS. 


On the eastern side of the Ionian Sea were situated the Grecian 
colonies of Korkyra, Leukas, Anaktorium, Ambrakia, Apollonia, 
and Epidamnus. 

Among these, by far the most distinguished, for situation, for 
wealth, and for power, was Korkyra—now known as Corfu, the 
same name belonging, as in antiquity, both to the town 
and the island, which is separated from the coast of 
Epirus by a strait varying from two to seven miles in breadth. 
Korkyra was founded by the Corinthians at the same time (we 
are told) as Syracuse. Chersikratés, a Bacchiad, is said to have 
accompanied Archias on his voyage from Corinth to Syracuse, 
and to have been left with a company of emigrants on the island 
of Korkyra, where he founded a settlement.1 What inhabitants 
he found there, or how they were dealt with, we cannot clearly 
make out. The island was generally conceived in antiquity as 
the residence of the Homeric Pheakians, and it is to this fact that 
Thucydidés ascribes in part the eminence of the Korkyrzan 
marine According to another story, some Eretrians from 
Eubcea had settled there, and were compelled to retire. A third 
statement represents the Liburnians® as the prior inhabitants— 
and this perhaps is the most probable, since the Liburnians were 
an enterprising, maritime, piratical race, who long continued to 
occupy the more northerly islands in the Adriatic along the 
Illyrian and Dalmatian coast. That maritime activity, and 
number of ships both warlike and commercial, which we find at 
an early date among the Korkyreans, and in which they stand 


Korkyra. 


1Strabo, vi. 9: a 8 Strabo, J. ¢.; Plutarch, Quest. 
Timeus, Fragm. ᾧ, Ἐπ Goller; Fr. Grec. c. 11: a different fable in 
68, ea. Didot. Conén, Narrat. 3, ap. Photium, Cod. 
5 Thucyd. i. 25, 86. 
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distinguished from the Italian and Sicilian Greeks, may be 
plausibly attributed to their partial fusion with pre-existing 
Liburnians ; for the ante-Hellenic natives of Magna Grecia and 
Sicily (as has been already noticed) were as unpractised at sea as 
the Liburnians were expert. 

At the time when the Corinthians were about to colonize Sicily, 
it was natural that they should also wish to plant a settlement at 
Farly Korkyra, which was a post of great importance for 
pep per facilitating the voyage from Peloponnésus to Italy, 
from yr and was farther convenient for traffic with Epirus, at 
Corinth. that period altogether non-Hellenic. Their choice 
of a site was fully justified by the prosperity and power of the 
colony, which, however, though sometimes in combination with 
the mother-city, was more frequently alienated from her and 
hostile, and continued so throughout most part of the three 
centuries from 700—400 B.c.1 Perhaps also Molykreia and 
Chalkis,? on the south-western coast of Atolia, not far from the 
mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, may have been founded by Corinth 
at a date hardly less early than Korkyra. 

It was at Corinth that the earliest improvements in Greek 
ship-building, and the first construction of the trireme or war- 
Relations ship with a triple bank of oars, was introduced. 
of Korkyta Tt was probably from Corinth that this improvement 
Corinth. passed to Korkyra, as it did toSamos. In early times, 
the Korkyrean navy was in a condition to cope with the 
Corinthian ; and the most ancient naval battle known to 
Thucydidés* was one between these two states, in 664 B.o, As 
far as we can make out, it appears that Korkyra maintained her 
independence not only during the government of the Bacchiads 
at Corinth, but also throughout the long reign of the despot 
Kypselus, and a part of the reign of his son Periander. But 
towards the close of this latter reign, we find Korkyra 
subject to Corinth. The barbarous treatment inflicted by 
Periander, in revenge for the death of his son, upon 300 Korky- 
rean youths, has already been recounted in a former chapter.‘ 
After the death of Periander, the island seems to have regained 


1 Herodot. ili. 49, 3 Thucyd. i. 13. 
ob 7 . 
2 Thucyd. i. 108 ; iii. 102 dean ae iii, 49-51; see above, 
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its independence, but we are left without any particulars respecting 
it from about 585 B.c. down to the period shortly preceding the 
invasion of Greece by Xerxés—nearly a century. At this later 
epoch the Korkyrzans possessed a naval force hardly inferior to 
any state in Greece. The expulsion of the Kypselids from 
Corinth, and the re-establishment of the previous oligarchy or 
something like it, does not seem to have reconciled the 
Korkyrzans to their mother-city. For it was immediately 
previous to the Peloponnesian war that the Corinthians preferred 
the bitterest complaints against them,! of setting at nought those 
obligations which a colony was generally understood to be 
obliged to render. No place of honour was reserved at the 
public festivals of Korkyra for Corinthian visitors, nor was it the 
practice to offer to the latter the first taste of the victims sacrificed 
—observances which were doubtless respectfully fulfilled at 
Ambrakia and Leukas. Nevertheless the Korkyreans had 
taken part conjointly with the Corinthians in favour of 
Syracuse, when that city was in imminent danger of being 
conquered and enslaved by Hippokratés? despot of Gela (about 
492 B.c.)—an incident showing that they were not destitute of 
generous sympathy with sister states, and leading us to imagine 
that their alienation from Corinth was as much the fault of the 
mother-city as their own. 

The grounds of the quarrel were, probably, jealousies of trade— 
especially trade with the Epirotic and Illyrian tribes, pojations 
wherein both were to a great degree rivals. Safe at with 
home and industrious in the culture of their fertile “P""* 
island, the Korkyreeans were able to furnish wine and oil to the 
Epirots on the mainland, in exchange for the cattle, sheep, hides, 
and wool of the latter—more easily and cheaply than the 
Corinthian merchant. And for the purposes of this trade, they 
had possessed themselves of a Perea or strip of the mainland 
immediately on the other side of the intervening strait, where 
they fortified various posts for the protection of their property. 
The Corinthians were personally more popular among the 
Epirots than the Korkyrzans ;* but it was not until long after 


1 Thucyd. i. 25—87. tions are probably alluded to also i. 
2 Herodot. vii. 155. 45—54. ἢ ἐς τῶν ἐκείνων χωρίων. 
8 Thucyd. iii, 85. These fortifiea- 4 Thucyd. i. 47. 
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the foundation of Korkyra that they established their first 
Ambrakia Settlement on the mainland —Ambrakia, on the 
cn by north side of the Ambrakiotic Gulf, near the mouth 
of the river Arachthus. It was during the reign of 
Kypselus, and under the guidance of his son Gorgus, that this 
settlement was planted, which afterwards became populous and 
considerable. We know nothing respecting its growth, and we 
hear only of a despot named Periander as ruling in it, probably 
related to the despot of the same name at Corinth. Periander 
of Ambrakia was overthrown by a private conspiracy, provoked 
by his own brutality and warmly seconded by the citizens, who 
lived constantly afterwards under a popular government.? 
Notwithstanding the long-continued dissensions between 
Korkyra and Corinth, it appears that four considerable settle- 
ments on this same line of coast were formed by the joint 
Joint settle. enterprise of both—Leukas and Anaktorium, to the 
ments by .q south of the mouth of the Ambrakiotic Gulf—and 
Korkyra. Apollonia and Epidamnus, both in the territory of the 
Illyrians, at some distance to the north of the Akrokeraunian 
promontory. In the settlement of the two latter, the Korkyreans 
seem to have been the principals—in that of the two former, they 
were only auxiliaries. It probably did not suit their policy to 
favour the establishment of any new colony on the intermediate 
Leukas ana °0#St opposite to their own island, between the pro- 
Anakto- | montory and the gulf above-mentioned. Leukas, 
es cad Anaktorium, and Ambrakia are all referred to the 
_ agency of Kypselus the Corinthian. The tranquillity which 
Aristotle ascribes to his reign may be in part ascribed to the new 
homes thus provided for poor or discontented Corinthian citizens, 
Leukas was situated near the modern Santa Maura: the present 
island was originally a peninsula, and continued to be so until 
the time of Thucydidés ; but in the succeeding half-century, the 
Leukadians cut through the isthmus, and erected a bridge across 
the narrow strait connecting them with the mainland. It had 
been once an Akarnanian settlement, named Epileukadii, the 
inhabitants of which, falling into civil dissension, invited 1000 
Corinthian settlers to join them. The new-comers, choosing 


1Strabo, vii. p. 825, x. p. 452: Hist. des Colon. Grecq. vol. iii. p. 
Skymn. Chi. 453: Raoul Rochette, 53 Aristot. Polit, v. 8, δ; ¥. a a 
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their opportunity for attack, slew or expelled those who had 
invited them, made themselves masters of the place with its lands, 
and converted it from an Akarnanian village into a Grecian 
town. Anaktorium was situated a short distance within the 
mouth of the Ambrakian Gulf—founded, like Leukas, upon 
Akarnanian soil and with a mixture of Akarnanian inhabitants, 
by colonists under the auspices of Kypselus or Periander. In 
both these establishments Korkyrean settlers participated ;? in 
both also, the usual religious feelings connected with Grecian 
emigration were displayed by the neighbourhood of a venerated 
temple of Apollo overlooking the sea—Apollo Aktius near 
Anaktorium, and Apollo Leukatas near Leukas.® 

Between these three settlements—Ambrakia, Anaktorium, and 
Leukas—and the Akarnanian population of the interior, there 
were standing feelings of hostility ; perhaps arising out of the 
violence which had marked the first foundation of Leukas. The 
Corinthians, though popular with the Epirots, had been indifferent 
or unsuccessful in conciliating the Akarnanians. It rather seems 
indeed that the Akarnanians were averse to the presence or 
neighbourhood of any powerful sea-port; for in spite of their 
hatred towards the Ambrakiots, they were more apprehensive of 
seeing Ambrakia in the hands of the Athenians than in that of 
its own native citizens.‘ 

The two colonies north of the Akrokeraunian promontory, and 


1 About Leukas, see Strabo, x. p. 
452; Skylax, p. 34; Steph. Byz. v. 
᾿᾽Επιλευκάδιοι. 

Strabo seems to ascribe the cuttin; 
through of the isthmus to the origi 
colonists. But Thucydidés sp of 
this isthmus in the plainest manner 
(iii. 81), and of the Corinthian ships of 
war as being transported across it. 
The Dioryktos, or intervening factitious 
canal, was always shallow, only deep 
enough for boats, so that ships of war 
had still to be carried across by hand 
or machinery (Polyb. v. 5): both Plu- 
tarch (De Sera Num. Vind. p. 552) and 
Pliny treat Leukadia as having again 
become a peninsula, from the accumu- 
lation of sand (H. N. iv. 1): compare 
Livy, xxxiii. 17. 

Mannert (Geograph. der Gr. und 
Rém., Part viii. b. 1, p. 72) accepts the 
statement of Strabo, and thinks that 
the Dioryktos had already been dug 


before the time of Thucydidés. But it 
seems more reasonable to suppose that 
Strabo was misinformed as to the date, 
and that the cut took place at some 
time between the age of Thucydidés 
and that of Skylax. 

Boeckh = Corp. Inscriptt. Gr. t. i. 

. 58) and W. C. Miller (De Corcyrzor. 
ublicé, Gétting. 1885, p. 18) agree 
with Mannert. 

2 Skymn. Chius, 458; Thucyd. i. 36 ; 
Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 24. 

3 Thucyd. i. 46; Strabo, x. p. 452. 
Before 220 B.C., the temple of Apollo 
Aktius, which in the time of Thucy- 
didés belonged to Anaktorium, had 
come to belong to the Akarnanians ; it 
seems also that the town itself had 
been oe in the Akarnanian league, 
for Polybius does not mention it 
separately (Polyb. iv. 63). 


4 Thucyd. iii. 94, 95, 115. 
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on the coast-land of the Illyrian tribes—Apollonia and Epidamnus 
—were formed chiefly by the Korkyrzans, yet with 
some aid and a portion of the settlers from Corinth, 
as well as from other Doric towns. Especially it is to 
be noticed, that the ekist was a Corinthian and a Herakleid, 
Phalius the son of Eratokleidés—for according to the usual 
practice of Greece, whenever a city, itself a colony, founded a 
sub-colony, the cekist of the latter was borrowed from the 
mother-city of the former. Hence the Corinthians acquired a 
partial right of control and interference in the affairs of Epi- 
damnus, which we shall find hereafter leading to important 
practical consequences. Epidamnus (better known under its 
subsequent name Dyrrhachium) was situated on an isthmus on 
or near the territory of the Illyrian tribe called Taulantii, and is 
said to have been settled about 627 B.c. Apollonia, of which the 
god Apollo himself seems to have been recognised as cekist,? was 
founded under similar circumstances, during the reign of 
Periander of Corinth, on a maritime plain both extensive and 
fertile, near the river Aéus, two days’ journey south of 
Epidamnus. 

Both the one and the other of these two cities seem to have 
flourished, and to have received accession of inhabitants from 
Triphylia in Peloponnésus, when that country was subdued by 
the Eleians. Respecting Epidamnus, especially, we are told 
that it acquired great wealth and population during the century 
preceding the Peloponnesian war.’ <A few allusions which we 
find in Aristotle, too brief to afford much instruction, lead us to 
suppose that the governments of both began by being close 


Apollonia 
and Epi- 
damnus, 


1 Thucyd. i. 24—26. 


2The rhetor Aristeidés pays a 
similar ene to Kyzikus, in his 


pa αν τος dress at that city—the 
pollo tad founded it personally 


cad directly himself, not , enemies any th, 


human ckist, as was the case with 
other colonies (Aristeidés, Λόγος περὶ 
car ye ha Xvi. p. 414: vol. i. p. 384, 


gow i, 24. ἐγένετο μεγάλη καὶ 
πολυάνθρωπος : Stabe, Vii. p. 316, Viii. 
Bi 357; Step h. ΒΥΖ. v. ᾿Απολλωνία; 
lutarch, De Sera Numin. Vind. p. 
553 ; Pausan. v. 22, 2. 

Respecting the plain near the site of 


pod es A 110: Colonel Leake 
— dt “The cal ee this 

no ep a aggre e of supp with an 
to all Illyria and Epirus, wii τ 

abundance of other productions, is 


ail τ in. Northern 
ve orthern 
Greece, vol. a Ῥ Com- 
pare c. ii. p. 7 
The coun 
(the ancient a is dentin 


by another excellent practi ἢ as highly 
attractive, ong s now unhealthy. See 
the valuable topographical work, 
“ Albanien, Rumelien, und die Oester- 
reichisch-monten e Grinze,von 
Dr, Joseph Miiller (Prag. 1844), p. 62, 
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oligarchies under the management of the primitive leaders of the 
colony—that in Epidamnus, the artisans and tradesmen in the 
town were considered im the light of slaves belonging to the 
public—but that in process of time (seemingly somewhat before 
the Peloponnesian war) intestine dissensions broke up this 
oligarchy,! substituted a periodical senate, with occasional public 
assemblies, in place of the permanent phylarchs or chiefs of 
tribes, and thus introdueed a form more or less democratical, 
yet still retaining the original single- headed arehon. The 
Epidamnian government was liberal in the admission of metics 
or resident aliens—a fact which renders it probable that the 
alleged public slavery of artizans in that town was a status 
carrying with it none of the hardships of actual slavery. It was 
through an authorised selling agent, or Polétés, that all traffic 
between Epidamnus and the neighbouring Illyrians was carried 
on—individual dealing with them being interdicted.? Apollonia 
was in one respect pointedly distinguished from Epidamnus, 
since she excluded metics or resident strangers with a degree of 
rigour hardly inferior to Sparta. These few facts are all that we 
are permitted to hear respecting colonies both important in 
themselves and interesting as they brought the Greeks into 
connexion with distant people and regions. 

The six colonies just named —Korkyra, Ambrakia, Anak- 
torium, Leukas, Apollonia, and Epidamnus—form an aggregate 
lying apart from the Hellenic name and connected with each 
other, though not always maintained in harmony, by analogy of 
race and position, as well as by their common postions 
original from Corinth. That the commerce which the ἘΕΙΝΌΝΣ 
Corinthian merchants carried on with them, and olonies.— 
through them with the tribes in the interior, was Commerce 
lucrative, we can have no doubt; and Leukas and Ambrakia 
continued for a long time to be not merely faithful allies, but 
servile imitators of their mother -city. The commerce of. 
Korkyra is also represented as very extensive, and carried even 
to the northern extremity of the Ionic Gulf. 10 would seem 


1Thucyd. i. 25: Aristot. Polit. ii, ledge: see O. Miller, Dorians, Ὁ. iii. 
Meas ti, tl, 1; iv. 8, 8: v. 1, δὲν, 9, i arcs Griech. Staatsverfass. 
3, 4 49 


ἵ p. 491. 
” The allusions of the philosopher are 2 Plutarch, Quest. Grec. p. 297, c. 
50 brief, as to convey little or no know- 29; Ailian, V. H. xiii. 16. 
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that they were the first Greeks to open a trade and to establish 
various settlements on the Illyrian and Dalmatian coasts, as the 
Phokzans were the first to carry their traffic along the Adriatic 
coast of Italy. The jars and pottery of Korkyra enjoyed great 
reputation throughout all parts of the Gulf.1_ The general trade 
of the island, and the encouragement for its shipping, must 
probably have been greater during the sixth century B.c., while 
the cities of Magna Grecia were at the maximum of their 
prosperity, than in the ensuing century, when they had com- 
paratively declined. Nor can we doubt that the visitors and 
presents to the oracle of Dédéna in Epirus, which was distant 
two days’ journey on landing from Korkyra, and the importance 
of which was most sensible during the earlier periods of Grecian 
history, contributed to swell the traffic of the Korkyreans. 

It is worthy of notice that the monetary system established at 
Korkyra was thoroughly Grecian and Corinthian, graduated on 
the usual scale of obols, drachms, minz, and talents, without 
including any of those native Italian or Sicilian elements which 
were adopted by the cities in Magna Grecia and Sicily. The 
type of the Corinthian coins seems also to have passed to those of 
Leukas and Ambrakia.? 

Of the islands of Zakynthus and Kephallenia (Zante and 
Cephalonia) we hear very little ; of Ithaka, so interesting from 
the story of the Odyssey, we have no historical information 
at all. The inhabitants of Zakynthus were Acheans from 
Peloponnésus: Kephallenia was distributed among four separate 
city-governments.* Neither of these islands plays any part in 
Grecian history until the time of the maritime empire of 
Athens, after the Persian war. 


1W. C. Miller, De Corcyreor. Danube forked at a certain point of its 
Repub. ch. 3, p. 60—62; Aristot. Mirab. course into two streams, one flowing 
Ausc. c. 104: Hesychius, v. Κερκυραῖοι into the Adriatic, the other into the 
ἀμφορεῖς ; Herodot. i. 145. Euxine. 

e story be in the above passage 2 See the Inscriptions No. 1838 and 
of the Pseudo-Aristotle is to be taken No. 1845, in the collection of Boeckh, 
in connexion with the succeeding and Boeckh’s Metrologie, vii. 8, p. 97. 
chapter of the same work (105), wherein Respecting the Corinthian coinage our 
the statement (largely credited in information is confused and imperfect, 
antiquity) is given at the river 8 Thucyd. ii 30—66, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


AKARNANIANS.—EPIROTS, 


Some notice must be taken of those barbarous or non-Hellenic 
nations who formed the immediate neighbours of Hellas, west of 
the range of Pindus, and north of that range which connects 
Pindus with Olympus—as well as of those other tribes who, 
though lying more remote from Hellas Proper, were yet brought 
into relations of traffic or hostility with the Hellenic colonies. 
Between the Greeks and these foreign neighbours, the 
Akarnanians, of whom I have already spoken briefly axarma- 
in my preceding volume, form the proper link of mans. 
transition. They occupied the territory between the river 
Acheldéus, the Ionian Sea, and the Ambrakian Gulf: they were 
Greeks, and admitted as such to contend at the Pan-Hellenic 
games,! yet they were also closely connected with the Amphilochi 
and Agrei, who were not Greeks. In manners, sentiments, and 
intelligence, they were half-Hellenic and half-Epirotic—like the 
AXtolians and the Ozolian Lokrians. Even down to the time of 
Thucydidés, these nations were subdivided into numerous petty 
communities, lived in unfortified villages, were frequently in the - 
habit of plundering each other, and never permitted themselves 
to be unarmed : in case of attack, they withdrew their families 
and their scanty stock, chiefly cattle, to the shelter of difficult 
mountains or marshes. They were for the most part light-armed, 
few among them being trained to the panoply of the Grecian 
hoplite ; but they were both brave and skilful in their own 
mode of warfare, and the sling in the hands of the ARernanees 
was a weapon of formidable efficiency.? 


1 See Aristot. Fragm. περὶ ἸΤολιτειῶν, πολιτεία. 
ed. Neumann; Fragm. 2, ᾿Ακαρνάνων 2 Pollux, i. 150; Thucyd. ii. 81, 
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Notwithstanding this state of disunion and insecurity, however, 
the Akarnanians maintained a loose political league among 
themselves. A hill near the Amphilochian Argos, on the shores 
of the Ambrakian Gulf, had been fortified to serve as a judgment- 
seat or place of meeting for the settlement of disputes. And it 
seems that both Stratus and CEniade had become fortified in 
some measure towards the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war. The former, the most considerable township in Akarnania, 
was situated on the Achel6us, rather high up its course—the 
latter was at the mouth of the river, and was rendered difficult 
of approach by its inundations.1 Astakus, Solium, Palerus, and 
Alyzia lay on or near the coast of the Ionian Sea, between 
(Eniadze and Leukas: Phytia, Koronta, Medeén, Limnza, and 
Thyrium were between the southern shore of the Ambrakian 
Gulf and the river Achelous. 

The Akarnanians appear to have produced many prophets. 
Their They traced up their mythical ancestry, as well as 
social that of their neighbours the Amphilochians, to the 
condition. mosf renowned prophetic family among the Grecian 
heroes—Amphiaraus, with his sons Alkmzén and Amphilochus : 
Akarnan, the eponymous hero of the nation, and other eponymous 
heroes of the separate towns, were supposed to be the sons of 
Alkmeén.? They are spoken of, together with the A®tolians, as 
mere rude shepherds by the lyric poet Alkman, and so they 
seem to have continued with little alteration until the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, when we hear of them, for 
the first time, as allies of Athens and as bitter enemies of the 
Corinthian colonies on their coast. The contact of those colonies, 
however, and the large spread of Akarnanian accessible coast, 
could not fail to produce some effect in socialising and improving 
the people. And it is probable that this effect would have been 
more sensibly felt, had not the Akarnanians been kept back by 
the fatal neighbourhood of the Aitolians, with whom they were 
in perpetual feud—a people the most unprincipled and un- 


1 Thucyd., ii. 102 ; iii. 105. ing the negative and stringing together 

2 Thucyd. ii. 68—102 ; Stephan. Lo a plausible narrative to explain why 

Υ. Φοίτιαι. See the discussion in Stra’ they did not. The time came when 

ai p. 462), whether the Akarnanians the Akarnanians gained credit with 

id, or did not, take in the expedi- Rome for this supposed absence of 
Troy; phorus maintain- their ancestors. 
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improvable of all who bore the Hellenic name, and whose 
habitual faithlessness stood in marked contrast with the rectitude 
and steadfastness of the Akarnanian character! It was in order 
to strengthen the Akarnanians against these rapacious neighbours 
that the Macedonian Kassander urged them to consolidate their 
numerous small townships into a few considerable cities. 
Partially at least the recommendation was carried into effect, 
so as to aggrandise Stratus and one or two other towns, But in 
the succeeding century, the town of Leukas seems to lose its 
original position as a separate Corinthian colony, and to pass into 
that of chief city of Akarnania,? which it lost only by the 
sentence of the Roman conquerors. 

Passing over the borders of Akarnania, we find small nations 
or tribes not considered as Greeks, but known, from Epirots— 
the fourth century B.c. downwards, under the common eamne 
name of Epirots. This word signifies properly tribes, with 
inhabitants of a continent as opposed to those of an na sa 
island or a peninsula. It came only gradually to be indred. 
applied by the Greeks as their comprehensive denomination to 
designate all those diverse tribes, between the Ambrakian Gulf 
on the south and west, Pindus on the east, and the Illyrians and 
Macedonians to the north and north-east. Of these Epirots, the 
principal were—the Chaonians, Thesprotians, Kassdpians, and 
Molossians,? who occupied the country inland as well as 
maritime along the Ionian Sea from the Akrokeraunian moun- 
tains to the borders of Ambrakia in the interior of the Ambrakian 
Gulf. The Agrazans and Amphilochians dwelt eastward of the 
last-mentioned gulf, bordering upon Akarnania: the Athamanes, 
the Tymphzans, and the Talares lived along the western skirts 
and high range of Pindus. Among these various tribes it is 
difficult to discriminate the semi-Hellenic from the non-Hellenic ; 
for Herodotus considers both Molossians and Thesprotians as 
Hellenic—and the oracle of Dédéna, as well as the Nekyomanteion 
(or holy cavern for evoking the dead) of Acherén, were both in 
the territory of the Thesprotians, and both (in the time of the 
historian) Hellenic. Thucydidés, on the other hand, treats both 
Molossians and Thesprotians as barbaric, and Strabo says the 


1 Polyb. iv. 80: compare also ix. 40. 16—17; xlv. 81. 
2Diodér, xix. 67; Livy xxxiii. 3 Skylax, c. 28—82, 
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same respecting the Athamanes, whom Plato numbers as 
Hellenic. As the Epirots were confounded with the Hellenic 
communities towards the south, so they become blended with 
the Macedonian and Illyrian tribes towards the north. The 
Macedonian Orestz, north of the Cambunian mountains and east 
of Pindus, are called by Hekateeus a Molossian tribe ; and Strabo 
even extends the designation Epirots to the Illyrian Parorei and 
Atintanes, west of Pindus, nearly on the same parallel of latitude 
with the Orestz.? It must be remembered (as observed above), 
that while the designations [llyrians and Macedonians are 
properly ethnical, given to denote analogies of language, habits, 
feeling, and supposed origin, and probably acknowledged by the 
people themselves—the name Epirots belongs to the Greek 
language, is given by Greeks alone, and marks nothing except 
residence on a particular portion of the continent. Theopompus 
(about 340 B.c.) reckoned fourteen distinct Epirotic nations, 
among whom the Molossians and Chaonians were the principal. 
It is possible that some of these may have been semi-Illyrian, 
others semi-Macedonian, though all were comprised by him 
under the common name Epirots.$ 

Of these various tribes, who dwelt between the Akrokeraunian 
Some of promontory and the Ambrakian Gulf, some at least 
these a appear to have been of ethnical kindred with portions 
connected of the inhabitants of Southern Italy. There were 
with those | Chaonians on the Gulf of Tarentum before the arrival 
taly. of the Greek settlers, as well as in Epirus. Though 
we do not find the name Thesprotians in Italy, we find there a 
town named Pandosia and a river named Acherén, the same 
as among the Epirotic Thesprotians: the ubiquitous name 
Pelasgian is connected both with one and with the other. This 
ethnical affinity, remote or near, between (notrians and Epirots, 

1 Herodot. ii. 56, v. 127; Thucyd. only inhabitants of a continent—oi 
ii. 80; Plato, Minos, p. 315. The ταύτῃ ἠπειρῶται (i. 47; ii. 80) includes 
Chaonians and Thesprotians were Aitolians and Akarnanians (ii. 94— 
separated by the river Thyamis (now 95), and is applied to inhabitants of 
Kalamas)—Thucyd. i. 46; Stephanus Thrace (iv. 105). 
Byz. v. Τροία. ' Kpirus is used in its special sense to 


2 Hekateeus, Fr. 77, ed. Klausen; designate the territory west of Pindus, 
Strabo, vii. p. 326; Appian, Illyric. by Xenoph6n, Hellen. vi.1,7. Ὁ 
c. 7. In the time of Thucydidés, the Compare Mannert, Geographie der 
Molossi and the Atintanes were under Griech, und Rémer, part vii. book 2, p. 
the same κα Οἱ 80). The name 283. 
*Hretpata, with Thucydidés, means 8 Strabo, vii. p. 824. 
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which we must accept as a fact without being able to follow it 
into detail, consists at the same time with the circumstance—- 
that both seem to have been susceptible of Hellenic influences 
to an unusual degree, and to have been moulded, with com- 
paratively little difficulty, into an imperfect Hellenism, like that 
of the #tolians and Akarnanians. The Thesprotian conquerore 
of Thessaly passed in this manner into Thessalian Greeks. The 
Amphilochians who inhabited Argos on the Ambrakian Gulf 
were hellenised by the reception of Greeks from Ambrakia, 
though the Amphilochians situated without the city still 
remained barbarous in the time of Thucydidés:! a century 
afterwards, probably, they would be hellenised like the rest by 
a longer continuance of the same influences—as happened with 
the Sikels in Sicily. 

To assign the names and exact boundaries of the different 
tribes inhabiting Epirus as they stood in the seventh others, 
and sixth centuries B.c., at the time when the western ith the 
stream of Grecian colonisation was going on, and nians— 
when the newly-established Ambrakiots must have oe as 
been engaged in subjugating or expelling the prior boundaries. 
occupants of their valuable site, is out of our power. We have 
no information prior to Herodotus and Thucydidés, and that 
which they tell us cannot be safely applied to a time either much 
earlier or much later than their own. That there was great 
analogy between the inland Macedonians and the Epirots, from 
Mount Bermius across the continent to the coast opposite 
Korkyra, in military equipment, in the fashion of cutting the 
hair, and in speech, we are apprised by a valuable passage of 
Strabo ; who farther tells us that many of the tribes spoke two 
different languages*—a fact which at least proves very close 
intercommunion, if not a double origin and incorporation. 
Wars or voluntary secessions and new alliances would alter 
the boundaries and relative situation of the various tribes. 
And this would be the more easily effected, as all Epirus, 
even in the fourth century B.c., was parcelled out among an 

1 Thucyd. ii. 68. Turks, that most of the natives find 

2 Strabo, vii. p. 324. In these same themselves under the necessity of 
regions, under the Turkish government acquiring two, sometimes three, lan- 
of the present day, such is the mixture ages : see Dr. Grisebach, Reise durch 
and intercourse of Greeks, Albanians, Rumelien und nach Brussa, ch. xii. vol. 
Bulgaric Sclavonians, Wallachians, or Ta 68. 
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aggregate of villages, without any great central cities: so that 
Pectin the severance of a village from the Molossian union, 
distributed and its junction with the Thesprotian (abstracting 
1 se al from the feelings with which it might be connected), 
no consider- would make little practical difference in its condition 
able cities. ° : ὃ 
or proceedings. The gradual increase of Hellenic 
influence tended partially to centralise this political dispersion, 
enlarging some of the villages into small towns by the incorpora- 
tion of some of their neighbours ; and in this way probably were 
formed the seventy Epirotic cities which were destroyed and 
given up to plunder on the same day, by Paulus Aimilius and the 
Roman senate. The Thesprotian Ephyré is called a city even by 
Thucydidés.1_ Nevertheless the situation was unfavourable to 
the formation of considerable cities, either on the coast or in the 
interior, since the physical character of the territory is an exag- 
geration of that of Greece—almost throughout wild, rugged, and 
mountainous. The valleys and low grounds, though frequent, 
are never extensive—while the soil is rarely suited, in any con- 
tinuous spaces, for the cultivation of corn ; insomuch that the 
flour for the consumption of Janina, at the present day, is trans- 
ported from Thessaly over the lofty ridge of Pindus by means of 
asses and mules ;? while the fruits and vegetabies are brought 
from Arta, the territory of Ambrakia. Epirus is essentially a 
pastoral country: its eattle as well as its shepherds and shep- 
herd’s dogs were celebrated throughout all antiquity ; and its 
population then, as now, found divided village residence the most 
suitable to their means and occupations. In spite of this natural 
tendency, however, Hellenic influences were to a certain extent 
efficacious, and it is to them that we are to ascribe the formation 
of towns like Pheeniké—an inland city a few miles removed from 
the sea, in a latitude somewhat north of the northernmost point 
of Korkyra, which Polybius notices as the most flourishing® of 
the Epirotic cities at the time when it was plundered by the 
Illyrians in 230 B.c, Passarén, the ancient spot where the 


1Livy, xlv. 34; Thucyd. i. 47. ch. xxxviii. vol. iv. pp. 207, 210, 233; 
Phanoté, in the more northerly part ch. ix. vol. i. p. 411; Cyprien Robert, 
of Epirus, is called only a castellum, Les Slaves de uie, book iv. ch. 2. 
though it was an important military Βουβόται πρῶνες  é&dxo.—Pindar, 
post (Livy, xliii. 21). Nem. iv. 81; Cesar, Bell, Civil, iii. 47. 

2 Leake’s Travels in Northern Greece, 3 Polybius, ii. 5, 8. 
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Molossian kings were accustomed on their accession to take their 
coronation-oath, had grown into a eonsiderable town, in this 
last century before the Roman conquest; while Tekmén, 
Phylaké, and Horreum also become known to us at the same 
period. But the most important step which those kings made 
towards aggrandisement was the acquisition of the Greek city of 
Ambrakia, which became the capital of the kingdom of Pyrrhus, 
and thus gave to him the only site suitable for a concentrated 
population which the country afforded. 

If we follow the coast of Epirus from the entrance of the 
Ambrakian Gulf northward to the Akrokeraunian goat of 
promontory, we shall find it discouraging to Grecian τ αμόντῳ 
colonisation. There are none of those extensive to Grecian 
maritime plains which the Gulf of Tarentum exhibits °!mstion- 
on its coast, and which sustained the grandeur of Sybaris 
and Krotén. Throughout the whole extent, the mountain- 
region, abrupt and affording little cultivable soil, approaches 
near to the sea ;? and the level ground, wherever it exists, must 
be commanded and possessed (as it is now) by villagers on hill- 
sites, always difficult of attack and often inexpugnable. From 
hence, and from the neighbourhood of Korkyra—herself well 
situated for traffic with Epirus, and jealous of neighbouring 
rivals—we may understand why the Grecian emigrants omitted 
this unprofitable tract, and passed on either northward to the 
maritime plains of Illyria, or westward to Italy. In the time of 
Herodotus and Thucydidés, there seems to have been no Hellenic 
settlement between Ambrakia and Apollonia. The harbour 
called Glykys Limén, with the neighbouring valley and plain 
the most considerable in Epirus next to that of Ambrakia, near 
the junction of the lake and river of Acherén with the sea, 
were possessed by the Thesprotian town of Ephyré, situated on a 
neighbouring eminence ; perhaps also in part by the ancient 
Thesprotian town of Pandosia, so pointedly connected, both in 
Italy and Epirus, with the river Acherén. Amidst the almost 


1 Plutarch, Pyrrh. c. i.; Livy, xlv. Colonel Leake’s Travels in Northern 

26. Greece, vol. i. ch. γ΄. ; his journey from 

2See the description of the geo- Janina, through the district of Suli 

parities features of Epirus in Boué, and the course of Acheron, to the 

Turquie en Europe, Géographie τῳ of Glyky and the Acherusian 

Générale, vol. i. p. 57. ke and marshes near the sea. Com- 
3 See the account of this territory in pare also vol. iv. ch. xxxv. p. 73. 
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inexpugnable mountains and gorges which mark the course of 
that Thesprotian river, was situated the memorable recent com- 
munity of Suli, which held in dependence many surrounding 
villages in the lower grounds and in the plain—the counterpart 
of primitive Epirotic rulers in situation, in fierceness, and in 
indolence, but far superior to them in energetic bravery and 
endurance. It appears that after the time of Thucydidés, certain 
Greek settlers must have found admission into the Epirotic 
towns in this region. For Demosthenés! mentions Pandosia, 
Buchetia, and Elza as settlements from Elis, which Philip of 
Macedon conquered and handed over to his brother-in-law the 
king of the Molossian Epirots ; and Strabo tells us that the name 
of Ephyré had been changed to Kichyrus, which appears to imply 
an accession of new inhabitants. 

Both the Chaonians and Thesprotians appear, in the time of 
Thucydidés, as having no kings: there was a privileged kingly 
race, but the presiding chief was changed from year to year. 
Some Epi. Lhe Molossians, however, had a line of kings, suc- 
roti tribes ceeding from father to son, which professed to trace 

Ὑ kines, its descent through fifteen generations downward, 
others not. from Achilles and Neoptolemus to Tharypas about 
the year 400 B.c.: thus forming a scion of the great Aakid race. 
Admétus, the Molossian king to whom Themistoklés presented 
himself as a suppliant, appears to have lived in the simplicity of 
an inland village chief. But Arrybas, his son or grandson, is 
said to have been educated at Athens, and to have introduced 
improved social regularity into his native country: while the 
subsequent kings both imitated the ambition and received the 
aid of Philip of Macedon, extending their dominion? over a large 
portion of the other Epirots. Even in the time of Skylax, they 
covered a large inland territory, though their portion of sea-coast 


‘To the ancient sites (observes inconsiderable. 
Colonel Leake) which are so numerous 1 Demosthenés, De Haloneso, ch. 7, 
in the t valleys watered by the p. 84 R; Strabo, vii. p. 324. 
Lower Acheron, the Lower Thyamis, 2 Skylax, c. 82; Paneuilee. i. 1s 
and their tributaries, it is a mortifying Justin, xvii. 6. 
disappointment to the geographer not That the Arrhybas of Justin is the 
to be able to apply a single name with same as the Tharypas of Pausanias— 
absolute certainty.” erhaps also the same as Tharyps in 
The number of these sites affords Thucydides, who was a minor at the 
one among many presumptions that beginning of the Peloponnesian war— 
each must have been individually seems probable, 
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was confined. From the narrative of Thucydidés, we gather that 
all the Epirots, though held together by no political union, were 
yet willing enough to combine for purposes of aggression and 
plunder. The Chaonians enjoyed a higher military reputation 
than the rest. But the account which Thucydidés gives of their 
expedition against Akarnania exhibits a blind, reckless, boastful 
impetuosity, which contrasts strikingly with the methodical and 
orderly march of their Greek allies and companions.! 

To collect the few particulars known, respecting these ruder 
communities adjacent to Greece, is a task indispensable for the 
just comprehension of the Grecian world, and for the apprecia- 
tion of the Greeks themselves by comparison or contrast with 
their contemporaries. Indispensable as it is, however, it can 
hardly be rendered in itself interesting to the reader, whose 
patience I have to bespeak by assuring him that the facts here- 
after to be recounted of Grecian history would be only half 
understood without this preliminary survey of the lands around. 


1Thucyd. ii. 81. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
ILLYRIANS, MACEDONIANS, PAZONIANS. 


NortHWwa4RD of the tribes called Epirotic lay those more numerous 
and widely extended tribes who bore the general name Dies 

of Illyrians, bounded on the west by the Adriatic, on tribes of 

the east by the mountain-range of Skardus, the Tytians. 

northern continuation of Pindus, and thus covering what is now 
called Middle and Upper Albania, together with the more northerly 
mountains of Montenegro, Herzegovina, and Bosnia. Their limits 
to the north and north-eastcannot be assigned. But the Dardani 
and Autariate must have reached to the north-east of Skardus and 
even east of the Servian plain of Kossovo ; while along the Adriatic 
coast, Skylax extends the race so far northward as to include 
Dalmatia, treating the Liburnians and Istrians beyond them as 
not Illyrian: yet Appian and others consider the Liburnians 
and Istrians as Illyrian, and Herodotus even includes under that 
name the Eneti or Veneti at the extremity of the Adriatic Gulf 


1 Herod. i. 196; Skylax, c. 19—27; 
Appian, Illyric. c. 2, 4, 8. 


e geography of the countries 
occupi in ancient times by the 
Illyrians, Macedonians, Peonians, 


Thracians, &c., and now possessed by 
a great diversity of races, among whom 
the Turks and Albanians retain the 
ΔῈΝ barbarism without mitiga- 

on, is still very imperfectly under- 
stood; though the researches of 
Colonel Leake, of Boné, of Grisebach, 
and others (especially the valuable 
travels of the latter), have of late 
thrown much light uponit. How much 
our knowledge is extended in this 
direction, may be seen by comparing 
the map pretixed to Mannert’s Geo- 
graphie, or to Ὁ. Miller’s Dissertation 
on the Macedonians, with x6 in 


Boué’s Travels; but the extreme 
deficiency of the maps, even as they 
now stand, is emphatically noticed by 
Boué himself (see his Critique der 
Cartes de la Turquie in the fourth 
volume of his Voyage)—by Paul Joseph 
Schaffarik, the learned historian of 
the Sclavonic race, in the preface 
attached by him to Dr Joseph Miiller’s 


tow Account of Albania— 
and by Grisebach, who, in his surveys 
taken from the summits of the moun- 
tains Peristeri and Ljubatrin, found 
the map differing at every step from 
the bearings which presented them- 
selves to his eye. It is only since Boué 
and Grisebach that the idea has been 
completely dismissed, derived origi- 
nally from Strabo, of a straight line of 
mountains (εὐθεῖα γραμμή, Strabo. lib. 
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The Bulini, according to Skylax, were the northernmost Illyrian 
tribe: the Amantini, immediately northward of the Epirotic 
Chaonians, were southernmost. Among the southern Illyrian 
tribes are to be numbered the Taulantii—originally the possessors, 


Fragm. 3) running across from the 
Adriatic to the Euxine, and sending 
forth other lateral chains in a direction 
nearly southerly. The mountains of 
Turkey in Europe, when examined 
with the stock of geological science 
which M. Viquesnel (the companion of 
Boué) and Dr. Grisebach bring to the 
task, are found to belong to systems 
very different, and to present evidences 
of conditions of formation often quite 
independent of each other. 

e thirteenth chapter of Grise- 
bach’s Travels presents the best 
account which has yet been given of 
the chain of Skardus and Pindus: he 
has been the first to prove clearly that 
the Ljubatrin, which immediately over- 
henge the plain of Kossovo at the 
southern border of Servia and Bosnia, 
is the north-eastern extremity of a 
chain of mountains reaching south- 
ward to the frontiers of Hitolia, in a 
direction not very wide of N.-S.—with 
the single interruption (first brought 
to view by Colonel Leake) of the Klis- 
soura of Devol—a complete sap, where 
the river Devol, rising on the eastern 
side, crosses the chain and joins the 
Apsus or Beratino on the western—(it 
is remarkable that both in the map 
of Boué and in that annexed to Dr. 
Joseph Milller’s Topographical Descrip- 
tion of Albania, the river Devol is 
made to join the Genussus or Skoumi 
considerably north of the Apsus, 
though Colonel Leake’s map gives the 
correct course). In Grisebach’s nomen- 
clature Skardus is made to reach from 
the Ljubatrin as its north-eastern 
extremity, south-westward and south- 
ward as far as the Klissoura of Devol: 
south of that point Pindus commences, 
ina continuation, however, of the same 
axis. 

In reference to the seats of the 
ancient Illyrians and Macedonians, 
Grisebach has made another observa- 
tion of great importance (vol. ii. p. 121). 
Between the north-eastern extremity, 
Mount Ljubatrin, and the Klissoura of 
Devol, there are in the mighty and 
continuous chain of Skardus (above 
7000 feet high) only two passes fit for 
an army cross: one near the 
northern extremity of the chain, over 


which Grisebach himself crossed, from 
Kalkandele to Prisdren, a very high 
col, not less than 5000 feet above the 
level of the sea ; the other, considerably 
to the southward, and lower as well 
as easier, nearly in the latitude of 
Lychnidus or Ochrida. t was over 
this last pass that the Roman Via 
Egnatia travelled, and that the modern 
road from Scutari and Durazzo to 
Bitolia now travels. With the excep- 
tion of these two partial depressions, 
the long mountain ridge maintai 
itself undiminished in height, admit- 
ting indeed paths by which a small 
company either of travellers or of 
Albanian robbers from the Dibren, 
may cross (there is a path of this kind 
which connects Struga with Ueskioub, 
mentioned by Dr. Joseph Miiller, p. 70, 
and some others by Boué, vol. iv. p. 
546), but nowhere admitting the 
e of an sag 
To attack the Macedonians, there- 
fore, an Illyrian army would have to 
go through one or other of these passes, 
or else to go round the north-eastern 
_ of Katschanik, beyond the ex- 
remity of Ljubatrin. And we shall 
find that, in point of fact, the military 
operations recorded between the two 
nations, carry us usually in one or other 
of these directions. Θ military pro- 
Leong tg Brasidas (Thucyd. iv. 124) 
—of Philip the son of Amyntas king of 
Macedon (Diodér. xvi. 8)—of Alexander 
the Great in the first year of his reign 
(Arrian, i. 5), all bring us to the pass 
near Lychnidus (compare Livy, xxxii. 
9; Plutarch, Flaminin. c. 4); while the 
Illyrian Dardani and Autariate border 
upon Peonia, to the north of Pelagonia, 
and threaten Macedonia from the 
north-east of the mountain-chain of 
Skardus. The Autariate are not far 
removed from the Pzonian Agrianes, 
who dwelt near the sources of the 
Strymén, and both Autariate and 
Dardani threatened the return march 
of Alexander from the Danube into 
Macedonia, after his successful cam- 
eee against the Getee, low down in 
jhe course of that great river te τσ 
i. 5). Without being able to determine 
the precise line of Alexander’s march 
on this occssion, we may see that these 
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afterwards the immediate neighbours, of the territory on which 
Epidamnus was founded. The ancient geographer Hekateus? 
(about 500 B.c.) is sufficiently well acquainted with them to specify 
their town Sesaréthus. He names the Chelidonii as their north- 
ern, the Encheleis as their southern, neighbours ; and the Abri 
also as a tribe nearly adjoining. We hear of the Illyrian Parthini, 
nearly in the sameregions—of the Dassaretii,? near Lake Lychnidus 
—of the Penestz, with a fortified town Uscana, north of the Dassa- 
retii—of the Ardiwans, the Autariate, and the Dardanians, 
throughout Upper Albania eastward as far as Upper Meesia, 
including the range of Skardus itself; so that there were some 
Illyrian tribes conterminous on the east with Macedonians, and 
on the south with Macedonians as well as with Peonians. Strabo 
even extends some of the Illyrian tribes much farther northward, 
nearly to the Julian Alps.® 

With the exception of some portions of what is now called 
Middle Albania, the territory of these tribes consisted principally 
of mountain pastures with a certain proportion of fertile valley, 
but rarely expanding into a plain. The Autariate had the 
reputation of being unwarlike, but the Ilyrians generally were 
poor, rapacious, fierce, and formidable in battle. They shared 
with the remote Thracian tribes the custom of tattooing‘ their 


two Illyrian tribes must have come The “ Erliute en” annexed to it, 


down to attack him from Upper Meesia, 
and on the eastern side of the Axius. 
This, and the fact that the Dardani 
were the immediate neighbours of the 
Peonians, shows us that their seats 
could not have been far removed.from 
Upper Meesia (Livy, xlv. 29): the fauces 
Pelagoniz (Livy, xxxi. 34) are the 

by which they entered Macedonia from 
the north. Ptolemy even places the 
Dardani at Skopize (Ueskioub) (iii. 9) ; 
his information about these countries 
seems better than that of Strabo. 

The important topographical in- 
struction contained in Grisebach’s work 
was deprived of much of its value from 
the want of a map annexed. This 
deficiency has now been supplied (1853) 
in the new map of Turkey in Europe, 
published by Kiepert of Berlin ; where- 
in the data of Grisebac Boué. 
Viquesnel, Joseph Miiller, an several 
others are for the first time combined 
and turned to account. pens ni: map 
is a material addition to our knowledge 
of the countries south of the Danube, 


while they set forth the best evidences 
on which a chartographer of Turkey in 
the present day can proceed, proclaim 
however the deplorable paucity of 
ogy "ἢ td accurate observations. ΄ς 

e i Fragm. usen, Fr. 
66—70; Thucyd. i. 26. 

Skylax places the Encheleis north 
of Epidafnus and of the Taulantii. 
It may be remarked that Hekateus 
seems to have communicated much 
information respecting the Adriatic: 
he noticed the city of Adria at the 
extremity of the Gulf, and the fertili 
and abundance of the territory aro 
28). 658: compare Skymnus Chius, 


Livy, xliii. 9—18. Mannert (Geo- 
graph. der Griech. und Romer, part 
vii. ch. 9, p. 886 seq.) collects the points 
and shows ὯΝ a a , oe 
respecting e localities o ese 

Strabo, iv. p. 206. 

4 Strabo, vii. p. 315; Arrian, i. δ, 4— 
11. So impracticable is the territory, 
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bodies and of offering human sacrifices: moreover, they were 
always ready to sell their military service for hire, like the 
modern Albanian Schkipetars, in whom probably their blood yet 
flows, though with considerable admixture from subsequent 
immigrations. Of the Illyrian kingdom on the Adriatic coast, 
with Skodra (Scutari) for its capital city, which became formid. 
able by its reckless piracies in the third century B.c., we hear 
nothing in the flourishing period of Grecian history. The 
description of Skylax notices in his day, all along the northern 
Adriatic, a considerable and standing traffic between the coast 
and the interior, carried on by Liburnians, Istrians, and the small 
Grecian insular settlements of Pharus and Issa. But he does 
not name Skodra, and probably this strong post (together with 
the Greek town Lissus, founded by Dionysius of Syracuse) was 
occupied after his time by conquerors from the interior,’ the 
predecessors of Agrén and Gentius, just as the coast-land of the 
Thermaic Gulf was conquered by inland Macedonians. 

Once during the Peloponnesian war, a detachment of hired 
Illyrians, marching into Macedonia Lynkéstis (seem- 


ingly over the pass of Skardus a little east of oe 
Lychnidus or Ochrida), tried the valour of the fen 
Spartan Brasidas. On that occasion (as in the ex- feat lh 


pedition above alluded to of the Epirots against 

Akarnania) we shall notice the marked superiority of the 
Grecian character, even in the case of an armament chiefly 
composed of helots newly enfranchised, over both Macedonians 
and Illyrians. We shall see the contrast between brave men 
acting in concert and obedience to a common authority, and an 
assailing host of warriors, not less brave individually, but in 
which every man is his own master,? and fights as he pleases. 
and so narrow the means of the inhabi- 


tants, in the region called Upper 
Albania, that most of its resident leiden 


iii. p. 192). These free Albanian tribes 
are in the same condition with regard 
to the Sultan as the Mysians and 


even now are considered as free, and 
pay no tribute to the Turkish govern- 
ment: the Pachas cannot extort it 
without greater expense and difficulty 
than the sum gained would repay. 
The same was the case in Epirus or 
Lower Albania, previous to the time of 
Ali Pacha: in Middle Albania, the 
country does not present the like difii- 
culties, and no such exemptions are 
allowed (Boué, Voyage en Turquie, vol. 


Pisidians in Asia Minor with regard to . 
the king of Persia in ancient times 
(Xenophon, Anab. iii. 2, 23). 

1 Diodér. xv. 18; Polyb. ii. 4. 

2 See the description in Thucydidés 
(iv. 124—128); especially the exhorta- 
tion which he puts into the mouth of 
Brasidas αὐτοκράτωρ μάχῃ, contrasted 
with the orderly array of Greeks. 

‘‘ Tilyriorum velocitas ad excursiones 
et impetus subitos,”—Livy, xxxi. 85. 
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The rapid and impetuous rush of the Ilyrians, if the first shock 
failed of its effect, was succeeded by an equally rapid retreat or 
flight. We hear nothing afterwards respecting these barbarians 
until the time of Philip of Macedon, whose vigour and military 
energy first repressed their incursions and afterwards partially 
conquered them. It seems to have been about this period (400 
—350 B.c.) that the great movement of the Gauls from west to 
east took place, which brought the Gallic Skordiski and other 
tribes into the regions between the Danube and the Adriatic 
Sea, and which probably dislodged some of the northern Illyrians 
so as to drive them upon new enterprises and fresh abodes. 

What is now called Middle Albania, the Illyrian territory 
immediately north of Epirus, is much superior to the latter in 
productiveness.! Though mountainous, it possesses more both of 
low hill and valley, and ampler as well as more fertile 
_ cultivable spaces. Epidamnus and Apollonia formed 
Apolfonia the seaports of this territory. To them commerce 
eee with the southern Illyrians, less barbarous than the 

y northern, was one of the sources? of great prosperity 
during the first century of their existence—a prosperity inter- 
rupted in the case of the Epidamnians by internal dissensions, 
which impaired their ascendency over their Illyrian neighbours, 
and ultimately placed them at variance with their mother-city 
Korkyra. The commerce between these Greek seaports and the 
interior tribes, when once the Greeks became strong enough to 
render violent attack from the latter hopeless, was reciprocally 
beneficial to both of them. Grecian oil and wine were introduced 
among these barbarians, whose chiefs at the same time learnt to 
appreciate the woven fabrics,’ the polished and carved metallic 
work, the tempered weapons, and the pottery, which issued from 
Grecian artisans. Moreover the importation sometimes of salt- 
fish, and always that of salt itself, was of the greatest importance 
to these inland residents, especially for such localities as possessed 


Epidamnus 
and 


1 See Pouqueville, Vo en Grice, καὶ λεῖα, καὶ ἡ ἄλλη κατασκευή Which 
vol. i. ch. 23 and 94: Grisebach, Reise the Greek settlements on the Thra- 
durch Rumelien und nach Brussa, vol. cian coast sent up to king Seuthés 
᾿ Ῥ. ee 22: ath or Ba age ἐν en oa ἢ mage to the sage vias 

urope, Géographie Gén 6, vol.i.p. an 6 χεριαρᾶν τεκτόνων 
60—65. ᾿ off as presents to the Delphian 

2 Skymnus Chius, v. 418—425. god urip. Ién, 1141; Pindar, Pyth. 

5 Thucydidés mentions the ὑφαντὰ Υ, 46 
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lakes abounding in fish like that of Lychnidus. We hear of wars 
between the Autariate and the Ardiei, respecting salt-springs 
near their boundaries, and also of other tribes whom the privation 
of salt reduced to the necessity of submitting to the Romans.} 
On the other hand these tribes possessed two articles of exchange 
so precious in the eyes of the Greeks, that Polybius reckons them 
as absolutely indispensable*—cattle and slaves; which latter 
were doubtless procured from Illyria, often in exchange for salt, 
as they were from Thrace and from the Euxine, and from Aquileia 


1 Strabo, vii. p. 317; Appian, Illyric. 
17; Aristot. Mirab. Ausc. c. 138. For 
the extreme importance of the trade in 
salt, as a bond of connexion, see the 
regulations of the Romans when they 
divided Macedonia into four provinces, 
with the distinct view of cutting off 
all connexion between one and the 
other. All commercium and connubium 
were forbidden between them. The 
fourth region, whose capital was 
Pelagonia (and which included all the 

rimitive or Upper Macedonia, east of 
he range of Pindus and Skardus), was 
altogether inland, and it was expressly 
forbidden to draw its salt from the 
third region, or the country between 
the Lower Axius and the Peneius; 
while on the other hand the Illyrian 
Dardani (situated northward of Upper 
Macedonia)received express permission 
to draw their salt from this third or 
maritime region of Macedonia: the 
salt was to be conveyed from the 
Thermaic Gulf alon e road of the 
Axius to Stobi in Peonia, and was 
there to be sold at a fixed price. 

The inner or fourth region of Mace- 
donia, which included the modern 
Bitoglia and Lake Castoria, could 
easily obtain its salt from the Adriatic 
by the communication afterw: 80 
well known as the Roman Egnatian 
way; but the communication of the 
Dardani with the Adriatic led through 
8 country 0: Θ᾽ greai possible 
difficulty, and it was probably a t 
convenience to them to receive their 
supply from the Gulf of Therma by the 
road along the Vardar (Axius) (Livy, 
xlv. 29). Compare the route of Grise- 
bach from Salonichi to Scutari, in his 
Reise durch Rumelien, vol. ii. 

2 About the cattle in Illyria, Aris- 
totle, De Mirab. Ausc. c. 128. There 
is a remarkable passage in Polybius, 
wherein he treats the importation of 
slaves as a matter of necessity to 


Greece (iv. 37). The purchasing of the 87 


Thracian slaves in exchange for salt is 
noticed by Menander—@paé εὐγενὴς ei, 
πρὸς ἅλας ἠγορασμένος ; see Proverb. 
Zenob. ii. 12, and Diogenian, i. 100. 
The same trade was carried on 
in antiquity with the nations on and 
near Caucasus, from the seaport of 
Dioskurias at the eastern extremity of 
the Euxine (Strabo, xi. p. 506); so little 
have those tribes changed, that the 
Circassians now carry on much the 
same trade. Dr. Clarke’s statement 
carries us back to the ancient world :— 
“ΤῊΘ Circassians frequently sell their 
children to strangers, particularly to 
the Persians and Turks, and their 
princes supply the Turkish seraglios 
with the most beautiful of the prisoners 
of both sexes whom they take in war, 
In their commerce with the Tcherno- 
morski Cossacks (north of the river 
Kuban), the Circassians bring con- 
siderable quantities of wood, and the 
delicious honey of the mountains, 
sewed up in goats’ hides, with the hair 
on the outside. These articles they 
exchange for salt, a commodity found 
in the neighbouring lakes, of a very 
excellent quality. Salt is more 
pomons than any other kind of wealth 
the Circassians, and it constitutes 
the most acceptable present which can 
be offered to them. They weave mats 
of very great beauty, which find a 
ready market both in Turkey and 
Russia. They are also ingenious in 
the art of working silver and other 
metals, and in the fabrication of guns, 
pistols, and sabres. Some which they 
offered us for sale, we suspected had 
been procured in Turkey in exchange 
for slaves. Their bows and arrows are 
made with inimitable skill, and the 
arrows being Lr ρου with iron, and 
otherwise exquisitely wrought, are con- 
sidered by the Cossacks and Russians 
as inflicting incurable wounds.” 
Δ Travels, vol. i, ch. xvi. p. 
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in the Adriatic, through the internal wars of one tribe with an- 
other. Silver mines were worked at Damastium in Illyria. Wax 
and honey were probably also articles of export, and it is a proof 
that the natural products of Illyria were carefully sought out, 
when we find a species of iris peculiar to the country collected 
and sent to Corinth, where its root was employed to give the 
special flavour to a celebrated kind of aromatic unguent.! 

The intercourse between the Hellenic ports and the Illyrians 
inland was not exclusively commercial. Grecian exiles also 
found their way into Illyria, and Grecian mythes became localised 
there, as may be seen by the tale of Kadmus and Harmonia, from 
whom the chiefs of the Illyrian Encheleis professed to trace their 
descent.” 

The Macedonians of the fourth century B.c. acquired, from the 
Early Ma- ability and enterprise of two successive kings, a great 
cedonians. erfection in Greek military organization without 
any of the loftier Hellenic qualities. Their career in Greece is 
purely destructive, extinguishing the free movement of the 
separate cities, and disarming the citizen-soldier to make room 
for the foreign mercenary whose sword was unhallowed by any 
feelings of patriotism—yet totally incompetent to substitute any 
good system of central or pacific administration. But the 
Macedonians of the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. are an 
aggregate only of rude inland tribes, subdivided into distinct 
petty principalities, and separated from the Greeks by a wider 
ethnical difference even than the Epirots ; since Herodotus, who 
considers the Epirotic Molossians and Thesprotians as children of 
Hellén, decidedly thinks the contrary respecting the Macedonians.* 
In the main, however, they seem at this early period analogous to 
the Epirots in character and civilization, They had some few 
towns, but they were chiefly village residents, extremely brave 
and pugnacious: the customs of some of their tribes enjoined 


1 ts Hist. Plant. iv. 5, 2; tude of Odéssus (Varna) in the Euxine 
ix. 7, 4; Pliny, H. N. xiii. 2; xxi. 19: Sea towards a citizen of Epidamnus 
Strabo, vii. p. 326. Coins of oa (Barth, Corinthiorum Mercatur. Hist. 
a are found not only in p. 49; Aristot. Mirab. Auscult. c. 104). 


onia, but in Thrace and in Italy: - Herodot. | Bi as viii. 137 : Strabo 
the trade of these two cities probably vii. p. 326. lax places 3 the λίθοι of 
extended across from sea to sea, even Kadmus AR onia amo the 


before the construction of the Egnatian Illyrian Manii, north of the Encheleis 
way ; —_ the Inscription =e?! in the (Diodér. xix. 53; Pausan. ix. 6, 3). 
Corpus of Boeckh proclaims the grati- 8 Herodot. v, 22. 
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that the man who had not yet slain an enemy should be distin- 
guished on some occasions by a badge of discredit.’ 

The original seats of the Macedonians were in the regions east 
of the chain of Skardus (the northerly continuation of Pindus)— 
north of the chain called the Cambunian mountains, μος or. 
which connects Olympus with Pindus, and which ginal seats. 
forms the north-western boundary of Thessaly ; but they did not 
reach so far eastward as the Thermaic Gulf; apparently not 
farther eastward than Mount Bermius, or about the longitude of 
Edessa and Berrhoia. They thus covered the upper portions of 
the course of the rivers Haliakmén and Erigén, before the 
junction of the latter with the Axius ; while the upper course of 
the Axius, higher than this point of junction, appears to have 
belonged to Pzonia, though the boundaries of Macedonia and 
Peonia cannot be distinctly marked out at any time. 

The large space of country included between the above- 
mentioned boundaries is in great part mountainous, dinates 
occupied by lateral ridges or elevations which connect view of the 
themselves with the main line of Skardus. But it nich they 
also comprises three wide alluvial basins or plains, occupied— 
which are of great extent and well adapted to culti- Vinaap aan 
vation—the plain of Tettovo or Kalkandele (northern- Skardus. 
most of the three), which contains the sources and early course of 
the Axius or Vardar—that of Bitolia, coinciding to a great degree 
with the ancient Pelagonia, wherein the Erigén flows towards the 
Axius—and the larger and more undulating basin of Greveno and 
Anaselitzas, containing the Upper Haliakmén with its confluent 
streams: this latter region is separated from the basin of Thessaly 
by a mountainous line of considerable length, but presenting 
numerous easy passes.? Reckoning the basin of Thessaly as a 
fourth, here are four distinct enclosed plains on the east side of 
this long range of Skardus and Pindus—each generally bounded 
by mountains which rise precipitously to an alpine height, and 
each leaving only one cleft for drainage by a single river—the © 
Axius, the Erigén, the Haliakm6n, and the Peneius respectively. 


1 Aristot. Polit. vii. 2, 6. That the 2 Boué, Voyage en Turquie, vol. i, p. 
Macedonians were chiefly village resi- 199: ‘‘un bon nombre de cols αἰτίᾳ, 5 
dents appears from Thucyd. ii. 100, iv. dunord au sud, comme pour inviter les 
124, though this does not exclude some habitants de passer d’une de ces pro- 
towns, vinces dans l'autre” 
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All four, moreover, though of high level above the sea, are yet 
for the most part of distinguished fertility, especially the plains 
of Tettovo, of Bitolia, and Thessaly. The fat rich land to the 
east of Pindus and Skardus is described as forming a marked 
contrast with the light calcareous soil of the Albanian plains and 
valleys on the western side. The basins of Bitolia and of the 
Haliakm6én, with the mountains around and adjoining, were 
possessed by the original Macedonians ; that of Tettovo, on the 
north, by a portion of the Peonians, Among the four, Thessaly 
is the most spacious; yet the two comprised in the primitive 
seats of the Macedonians, both of them very considerable in 
magnitude, formed a territory better calculated to nourish and to 
generate a considerable population than the less favoured home, 
and smaller breadth of valley and plain, occupied by Epirots or 
Illyrians. Abundance of corn easily raised, of pasture for cattle, 
and of new fertile land open to cultivation, would suffice to 
increase the numbers of hardy villagers, indifferent to luxury as 
well as to accumulation, and exempt from that oppressive extortion 
of rulers which now harasses the same fine regions." 


1 For the general physical character 
of the region, both east and west of 
Skardus, continued by Pindus, see the 
valuable chapter of Grisebach’s Travels 
above referred to (Reisen, vol, ii. ch. 
viii. p. 125—1380; c. xiv. p. 175; 6. xvi, 
p. 214—216 ; 6. xvii. p. 244, 245). 

Respecting the plains comprised in 
the ancient Pelagonia, see also the 
Journal of the younger Pouqueville, in 
his progress from Travnik in Bosnia to 
Janina. He remarks, in the two days’ 
march from Prelepe (Prilip) through 
Bitolia to Florina, ‘‘ Dans cette route 
on parcourt des plaines luxuriantes 
couvertes de moissons, de vastes prairies 
remplies de tréfie, des plateaux abon- 
dans en pa es inépuisables, ot 
— d’innombrables troupeaux de 

ceufs, de chévres, et de menu bétail 
. . - Leblé, le mais, et les autres grains 
sont toujours ἃ trés bas prix, ἃ cause de 
la difficulté des débouchés, d’ot l’on 
exporte une — quantité de laines, 
de cotons, de peaux d’agneaux, de 
buffles, et de chevaux, qui passent par 
le moyen des caravanes en Hongrie.” 
(Pouqueville, Voyage dans la Gréce, 
tom. ii. ch. 62, p. 495.) So also Grise- 
bach, describing his journey from 
Bitolia to Prilip, mentions—‘“‘ spacious 
fields, of immeasurable extent, covered 


with wheat, barley, and maize, together 
with rich meadowsand pasture-grounds 
bordering the water” (p. 214). 

Again, M, Boué remarks upon this 
same plain, in his Critique des Cartes 
de la Turquie, Voyage, vol. iv. p. 483, 
‘La plaine immense de Prilip, de 
Bitolia, et de Florina, n’est pas repré- 
sentée (sur les cartes) de maniére ἃ ce 
qu’on ait une idée de son étendue, et 
surtout de sa largeur . oon! 
plaine de Sarigoul est ch en 
vallée,” &c. The basin of the Haliak- 
mon he remarks to be represented 
equally imperfectly on the maps: com- 
pee also Voyage, i, pp. 211, 299, 


I notice more icularly the 
"αὶ μὲ proportion of fertile plain and 
valley in the ancient Μ' onia, be- 
cause it is often represented (and even 
by O. Miiller, in his Dissertation on 
the ancient Macedonians, attached to 
his History of the Dorians) as a cold 
and ru d, pursuant to the 
statement of Livy (Σὶν. 30), who says, 
respecting the fourth region of Mace- 
donia as distributed by the Romans, 
*Frigida hec omnis, duraque cultu, 
et aspera plaga est: cultorum quoque 
ingenia terre similia habet : ferociores 
eos et accole barbari faciunt, nunc 
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The inhabitants of this primitive Macedonia doubtless differed 
much in ancient times, as they do now, according as pistapy. 
they dwelt on mountain or plain, and in soil and ἽΝ fogs: 
climate more or less kind. But all acknowledged a the Mace. 
common ethnical name and nationality, and the ‘mans 
tribes were in many cases distinguished from each other, not by 
having substantive names of their own, but merely by local 
epithets of Grecian origin. Thus we find Elymiote Macedonians 
or Macedonians of Elymeia—Lynkéstes Macedonians or Mace- 
donians of Lynkus, &. Oreste is doubtless an adjunct name of 
the same character. The inhabitants of the more northerly tracts, 
called Pelagonia and Deuriopus, were also portions of the Mace- 
donian aggregate, though neighbours of the Ponians, to whom 
they bore much affinity: whether the Eordi and Almopians were 
of Macedonian race, it is more difficult to say. The Macedonian 
language was different from Illyrian, from Thracian, and 
seemingly also from Ponian ; it was also different from Greek, 
yet apparently not more widely distinct than that of the Epirots ; 
so that the acquisition of Greek was comparatively easy to the 
chiefs and people, though there were always some Greek letters 
which they were incapable of pronouncing. And when we follow 
their history, we shall find in them more of the regular warrior 
conquering in order to maintain dominion and tribute, and less 
of the armed plunderer, than the Illyrians, Thracians, or 
Epirots, by whom it was their misfortune to be surrounded. 
They approach nearer to the Thessalians,? and to the other 
ungifted members of the Hellenic family. 

The large and comparatively productive region covered by the 
various sections of Macedonians helps to explain that increase of 
ascendency which they successively acquired over all their 


bello exercentes, nunc in pace mis- 2The Macedonian military array 


centes ritus suos”. 

This is probably true of the moun- 
taineers included in the region, but it 
is too much generalised. 

1Polyb. xxviii. 8, 9. This is the 
most distinct testimony which we 
possess, and it appears to me to 
contradict the opinion both of Man- 
nert (Geogr. der Gr. und Rdm, vol. vii. 
p. 492) and of O. Miiller (On the Mace- 
donians, sect. 28—36), that the native 

donians were οἱ [llyrian descent. 


seems to have been very like that of the 
Thessalians—horsemen well-mounted 
and armed and maintaining good order 
Nora ii. 201): of their infantry, be- 

ore the time of Philip son of Amyntas, 
we do not much hear. 

‘“Macedoniam, que tantis barba- 
rorum gentibus attingitur, ut semper 
Macedonicis imperatoribus iidem fineg 
imperii fuerint qui gladiorum atque 
eal (Cicero, in Pison. a 
xvi. 
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neighbours. It was not however until a late period that they 
became united under one government. At first, each section— 
how many we do not know—had its own prince or chief. The 
Elymiots or inhabitants of Elymeia, the southernmost portion of 
Macedonia, were thus originally distinct and independent ; also 
the Oreste, in mountain seats somewhat north-west of the 
Elymiots—the Lynkéste and Eordi, who occupied portions of 
territory on the track of the subsequent Egnatian way, between 
Lychnidus (Ochrida) and Edessa—the Pelagonians,! with a town 
of the same name, in the fertile plain of Bitolia—and the more 
northerly Deuriopians. And the early political union was 
usually so loose, that each of these denominations probably 
includes many petty independencies, small towns, and villages. 
ΩΣ; The section of the Macedonian name who afterwards 
nians round swallowed up all the rest and became known as The 
προς Mucedonians, had their original centre at Age or 

rtionof Edessa—the lofty, commanding, and picturesque site 

enation. of the modern Vodhena. And though the residence 
of the kings was in later times transferred to the marshy Pella, 
in the maritime plain beneath, yet Edessa was always retained as 
the regal burial place, and as the hearth to which the religious 
continuity of the nation (so much reverenced in ancient times) 
was attached. This ancient town, which lay on the Roman 
Egnatian way from Lychnidus to Pella and Thessalonika, 
formed the pass over the mountain-ridge called Bermius, or that 
prolongation to the northward of Mount Olympus, through which 
the Haliakmén makes its way out into the maritime plain at 
Verria, by a cleft more precipitous and impracticable than that 
of the Peneius in the defile of Tempé. 

This mountain-chain called Bermius, extending from Olympus 
Pierians considerably to the north of Edessa, formed the 
and original eastern boundary of the Macedonian tribes ; 
originally who seem at first not to have reached the valley of 
on the Axius in any part of its course, and who certainly 
Zhermaic —_ did not reach at first to the Thermaic Gulf. Between 
between — the last-mentioned gulf and the eastern counterforts 
ἀδαλότα of Olympus and Bermius there exists a narrow strip 
and thesea. of plain land or low hill which reaches from th 


1 Strabo, lib. vii. Fragm. 20, ed. Tafel, 
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mouth of the Peneius to the head of the Thermaic Gulf; it there 
widens into the spacious and fertile plain of Salonichi, com- 
prising the mouths of the Haliakmén, the Axius, and the 
Echeidérus. The river Ludias, which flows from Edessa into the 
marshes surrounding Pella, and which in antiquity joined the 
Haliakmén, near its mouth, has now altered its course so as to 
join the Axius. This narrow strip, between the mouths of the 
Peneius and the Haliakmén, was the original abode of the 
Pierian Thracians, who dwelt close to the foot of Olympus, and 
among whom the worship of the Muses seems to have been a 
primitive characteristic; Grecian poetry teems with local 
allusions and epithets which appear traceable to this early fact, 
though we are unable to follow it in detail. North of the 
Pierians, from the mouth of the Haliakmén to that of the Axius, 
dwelt the Bottizans.! Beyond the river Axius, at the lower part 


1I have followed Herodotus in 
stating the original series of occupants 
on the Thermaic Gulf, anterior to the 
Macedonian conquests. Thucydidés 
introduces the Peonians between 
Bottizans and Mygdonians: he says 
that the Peonians possessed ‘‘a nar- 
row strip of land on the side of the 
Axius, down to Pella and the sea” (ii. 
96). ΤῈ this were true, it would leave 
hardly any room for the Bottizans, 
whom nevertheless Thucydidés recog- 
nises on the coast; for the whole space 
between the mouths of the two rivers, 
Axius and Haliakmén, is inconsider- 
able ; moreover, I cannot but suspect 
that Thucydidés has been led to be- 
lieve, by finding in the [liad that the 
Peonian allies of Troy came from the 
Axius, that there must have been old 
Peonian settlements at the mouth of 
that river, and that he has advanced 
the inference as if it were a certified 
fact. The case is analogous to what 
he says about the Beeotians in his 
preface (upon which QO. Miiller has 
already commented); he stated the 
immigration of the Beeotians into 
Beeotia as having taken place after the 
‘ah omg war, but saves the historical 
credit of the Homeric catalogue by 
adding that there had been a fraction 
of them in Beeotia before, from whom 
the contingent which went to Troy was 
furnished (ἀποδασμός, Thucyd. i. 12). 

On this occasion, therefore, havi 
to choose between Herodotus an 
Thucydidés, I prefer the former. 0. 


Miiller (On the Macedonians, sect. 11) 
would strike out just so much of the 
assertion of 'Thucydidés as positively 
contradicts Herodotus, and retain the 
rest; he thinks that the Ponians 
came down very near to the mouth of 
the river, but not quite. I confess that 
this does not satisfy me; the more so 
as the passage from Livy by which he 
would support his view will appear, on 
examination, to refer to Peonia high 
up the Axius—not to a supposed _por- 
tion of Pzonia near the mouth (Livy, 
xiv. 29). 

Again, I would remark that the _ 
original residence of the Pierians be- 
tween the Peneius and the Haliakmén 
rests chiefly upon the authority of 
Thucydidés: Herodotus knows the 
Pierians in their seats between Mount 
Pangeus and the sea, but he gives no 
intimation that they had before dwelt 
south of the Haliakmén ; the tract be- 
tween the Haliakmén and the Peneius 
is by him conceived as Lower Mace- 
donia or Macedonis, reaching to the 
borders of Thessaly (vii. 127—173). I 
make this remark in reference to sect. 
7—17 of Ο. Miiller’s Dissertation, 
wherein the conception of Herodotus 
appears incorrectly apprehended, and 
some erroneous inferences founded 
upon it. That this tract was the 
original Pieria, there is cient 
reason for believing (compare Strabo, 
vii. . 22, with Tafel’s note, and ix. 
p. 410; Livy, xliv. 9); but Herodotus 
notices it only as Macedonia, 
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of its course, began the tribes of the great Thracian race— 
Mygdonians, Kresténians, Edénians, Bisalte, Sithonians: the 
Mygdonians seem to have been originally the most powerful, 
since the country still continued to be called by their name, 
Mygdonia, even after the Macedonian conquest. These, and 
various other Thracian tribes, originally occupied most part of 
_ the country between the mouth of the Axius and that of the 
Strymén ; together with that memorable three-pronged peninsula 
which derived from the Grecian colonies its name of Chalkidiké. 
It will thus appear, if we consider the Botiizans as well as the 
Pierians to be Thracians, that the Thracian race extended 
originally southward as far as the mouth of the Peneius: the 
Bottizeans professed indeed a Kretan origin, but this pretension 
is not noticed by either Herodotus or Thucydidés. In the time 
of Skylax,’ seemingly during the early reign of Philip the son 
of Amyntas, Macedonia and Thrace were separated by the 
Strymén. 
We have yet to mention the Pxonians, a numerous and much- 
Peonians, 7Vided race, seemingly neither Thracian nor Mace- 
donian nor Illyrian, but professing to be descended 
from the Teukri of Troy. These Pzonians occupied both banks 
of the Strymén, from the neighbourhood of Mount Skomius, in 
which that river rises,? down to the lake near its mouth: some 
of their tribes possessed the fertile plain of Siris (now Seres)— 
the land immediately north of Mount Pangeeus—and even a 
portion of the space through which Xerxés marched on his route 
from Akanthus to Therma. Besides this, it appears that the 
upper parts of the valley of the Axius were also occupied by 
Peonian tribes; how far down the river they extended we are 
unable to say. We are not to suppose that the whole territory 
between Axius and Strymén was continuously peopled by them. 
Continuous population is not the character of the ancient world, 
and it seems moreover that while the land immediately bordering 
on both rivers is in very many places of the richest quality, the 
spaces between the two are either mountain or barren low hill— 


1 Skylax, c. 67. The conquests of mountain now called Vitoshka, be- 
Philip extended the boundary beyond tween Kadomir ἐς — near a 
ae Strymén tothe Nestus (Strabo, lib. south-eastern 


83, ed. Tafel). (Thu ii, 96; Tinebach, vol. ia ch, 
2 Mount Skomius seems to be the eae ἔν 
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forming a marked contrast with the rich alluvial basin of the 
Macedonian river Erigén.1 The Peonians in their north-western 
tribes thus bordered upon the Macedonian Pelagonia—in their 
northern tribes, upon the Illyrian Dardani and Autariatee—in 
their eastern, southern, and south-eastern tribes, upon the 
Thracians and Pierians ;? that is, upon the second seats occupied 
by the expelled Pierians under Mount Pangeeus. 

Such was, as far as we can make it out, the position of the 
Macedonians and their immediate neighbours, in the seventh 
century B.c. It was first altered by the enterprise and ability 
of a family of exiled Greeks, who conducted a section of the 
Macedonian people to those conquests which their descendants, 
Philip and Alexander the. Great, afterwards so marvellously 
multiplied. 

Respecting the primitive ancestry of these two princes, there 
were different stories, but all concurred in tracing the 
origin of the family to the Herakleid or Temenid 
race of Argos. According to one story (which appa- 
rently cannot be traced higher than Theopompus), 
Karanus, brother of the despot Pheidén, had migrated 
from Argos to Macedonia, and established himself as conqueror 
at Edessa. According to another tale, which we find in 
Herodotus, there were three exiles of the Temenid race, Gauanés, 
Aéropus, and Perdikkas, who fled from Argos to Illyria, from 
whence they passed into Upper Macedonia, in such poverty as 
to be compelled to serve the petty king of the town Lebea in the 
capacity of shepherds. A remarkable prodigy happening to 
Perdikkas foreshadows the future eminence of his family, and 
leads to his dismissal by the king of Lebaea—from whom he 
makes his escape with difficulty. He is preserved by the sudden 


Argeian 
Greeks who 
eomebes 
e dynasty 
of Edessa— 
Perdikkas. 


the course of 
on the maps 


remarks how incorrectl 
the Strymén is depic' 


1 See this contrast noticed in Grise- 
bach, especially in reference to the 


wide but barren region called the plain 
of Mustapha, no great distance from 
the left bank of the Axius (Grisebach, 
Reisen, v. ii. p. 225; Boué, Voyage, 
vol. i. p. 168). 

For the description of the banks of 
the Axius (Vardar) and the Strymén, 
see Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 201, and Boué, Voyage en 
Turquie, vol. i. p,196—199. ‘La plaine 
ovale de Seres est un des diamans de 
la couronne de Byzance,” &c. He 


(vol. iv. p. 482). : 

2 The expression of Strabo or his 
Epitomator—7rhv Tlaoviov μέχρι 
TleAayovias καὶ Traplee ἐκτετάσθαι--- 
seems x hag exact, though Tafel finds 
a difficulty init. See his note on the 
Vatican ents of the seventh 
Book of Strabo, Fr. 87. The Frag- 
ment 40 is expressed much more 


loosely. Compare Herodot. v. 13— 
16, Ms 124; Thucyd. ii. 96; Diodér, 
xx. 19, 
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rise of a river, immediately after he had crossed it, so as to 
become impassable by the horsemen who pursued him ; to this 
river, as to the saviour of the family, solemn sacrifices were still 
offered by the kings of Macedonia in the time of Herodotus. 
Perdikkas with his two brothers, having thus escaped, established 
himself near the spot called the Garden of Midas on Mount 
Bermius. From the loins of this hardy young shepherd sprang 
the dynasty of Edessa.!_ This tale bears much more the marks of 
a genuine local tradition than that of Theopompus; and the 
origin of the Macedonian family, or Argeade, from Argos, 
appears to have been universally recognised by Grecian in- 
quirers,? so that Alexander the son of Amyntas, the contempo- 
rary of the Persian invasion, was admitted by the Hellanodike 
to contend at the Olympic games as a genuine Greek, though his 
competitors sought to exclude him as a Macedonian. 

The talent for command was so much more the attribute of 
Talents for the Greek mind than of any of the neighbouring 
command barbarians, that we easily conceive a courageous 
oe Argeian adventurer acquiring to himself great as- 
chieftains cendency in the local disputes of the Macedonian 
barbaric — tribes, and transmitting the chieftainship of one of 
τέων those tribes to his offspring. The influence acquired 
by Miltiadés among the Thracians of the Chersonese, and by 
Phormio among the Akarnanians (who specially requested that 
after his death his son or some one of his kindred might be sent 
from Athens to command them®*), was very much of this 
character. We may add the case of Sertorius among the native 
Iberians. In like manner, the kings of the Macedonian 
Lynkéste professed to be descended from the Bacchiade* of 
Corinth ; and the neighbourhood of Epidamnus and Apollonia, 
in both of which doubtless members of that great gens were 
domiciliated, renders this tale even more plausible than that of 
an emigration from Argos. The kings of the Epirotic Molossi 
pretended also to a descent from the heroic Hakid race of Greece. 
In fact, our means of knowledge do not enable us to discriminate 


ρ Herodot viii. ag oe Strabo, 8 Thucyd. iii. 7; Herodot. vi. 34—37: 
erodot. v. 22. Arg’ compare the story of Zalmoxis among 
lib. vii. his ag 20, ed. Tafe , which - 
may probably have been erroneously the Thracians (i. 94). 
changed into Aigeade (Justin, vii. 1). 4 Strabo, vii. p. 826. 
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the cases in which these reigning families were originally Greeks 
from those in which they were Hellenised natives pretending to 
Grecian blood. 

After the foundation-legend of the Macedonian kingdom, we 
have nothing but a long blank until the reign of king Amyntas 
(about 520—500 B.c.), and his son Alexander (about 480 B.c.). 
Herodotus gives us five successive kings between the founder 
Perdikkas and Amyntas—Perdikkas, Argeus, Philippus, Aéropus, 
Alketas, Amyntas, and Alexander—the contemporary and to a 
certain extent the ally of Xerxés.1 Though we have no means 
of establishing any dates in this early series, either of names or 
of facts, yet we see that the Temenid kings, beginning Aggrandise- 
from a humble origin, extended their dominions suc- peal Lng 
cessively on all sides. They conquered the Briges,? Edessa— 
originally their neighbours on Mount Bermius—the i fap a 


far as the 
Eordi, bordering on Edessa to the westward, who Thermaic 


Z Gulf, as 
were either destroyed or expelled from the country well as over 
(a small remnant of them still existed in the time of $e interior 
Thucydidés at Physka between Strymén and Axius) donians. 
—the Almopians, an inland tribe of unknown site—and many 
of the interior Macedonian tribes who had been at first 
autonomous. Besides these inland conquests, they had made 
the still more important acquisition of Pieria (the territory 
which lay between Mount Bermius and the sea), from whence 
they expelled the original Pierians, who found new seats on the 
eastern bank of the Strymén between Mount Pangzeus and the 
sea. Amyntas king of Macedon was thus master of a very 
considerable territory, comprising the coast of the Thermaic 
Gulf as far north as the mouth of the Haliakmén, and also some 
other territory on the same gulf from which the Bottizans had 
been expelled ; but not comprising the coast between the mouths 
of the Axius and the Haliakmén, nor even Pella the subsequent 
capital, which were still in the hands of the Bottiwans at the 
period when Xerxés passed through? He possessed also 


1 Herodot. viii. 139. Thucydidés from Herodot. vii. 73 and viii. 188, 
agrees in the number of kings, but The alleged migration of the Briges 
does not give the names (ii. ΩΝ into Asia, and the change of their 

For the divergent lists of the early name to Phryges, is a statement which 
Macedonian kings, see Mr. Clinton’s Ido not venture to repeat as credible. 
Fasti Hellenici, vol. ii. p. 221. 3 Herodot. vii. 123. Herodotus 

2This may be gathered, I think, recognises both Bottixans between 
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Anthemfis, a town and territory in the peninsula of Chalkidiké, 
and some parts of Mygdonia, the territory east of the mouth of 
the Axius ; but how much, we do not know. We shall find the 
Macedonians hereafter extending their dominion still farther, 
during the period between the Persian and Peloponnesian war. 
We hear of king Amyntas in friendly connexion with the 
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Friendship Peisistratid princes at Athens, whose dominion was 
— in part sustained by mercenaries from the Strymén ; 
= and this amicable sentiment was continued between 
Peisistra- his son Alexander and the emancipated Athenians.? 


It is only in the reigns of these two princes that 
Macedonia begins to be implicated in Grecian affairs. The regal 
dynasty had become so completely Macedonised, and had so far 
renounced its Hellenic brotherhood, that the claim of Alexander 
to run at the Olympic games was contested by his competitors, 
who compelled him to prove his lineage before the Hellanodike. 


the Axius and the Haliakmén—and 
Bottizans at Olynthus, whom the 
Macedonians had expelled from the 
Thermaic Gulf, at the time when 
Xerxés passed (viii. 127). These two 
statements seem to me compatible, 
and both admissible; the former 


Bottieans were expelled by the Mace- 
donians subsequently, anterior to the 
Peloponnesian war. 

y view of these facts therefore 
differs somewhat from that of O. 
Miiller (Macedonians, sect. 16). 

1 Herodot. i. 59; v. 94; viii. 136. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THRACIANS AND GREEK COLONIES IN THRACE. 


Tat vast space comprised between the rivers Strymén and 
Danube, and bounded to the west by the easternmost Thracians 
(llyrian tribes, northward of the Strymén, was oie 
occupied by the innumerable subdivisions of the race and abode. 
called Thracians or Threicians. They were the most numerous 
and most terrible race known to Herodotus; could they by possi- 
bility act in unison or under one dominion (he says) they would 
be irresistible. A conjunction thus formidable once seemed im- 
pending, during the first years of the Peloponnesian war, under 
the reign of Sitalkés king of the Odrys, who reigned from 
Abdéra at the mouth of the Nestus to the Euxine, and com- 
pressed under his sceptre a large proportion of these ferocious 
but warlike plunderers ; so that the Greeks even down to Ther- 
mopyle trembled at his expected approach. But the abilities of 
that prince were not found adequate to bring the whole force of 
Thrace into effective co-operation and aggression against others. 
Numerous as the tribes of Thracians were, their customs and 
character (according to Herodotus) were marked by pony ais. 
great uniformity ; of the Geta, the Trausi, and others, tinct tribes, 
he tells us a few particularities. And the large tract Jiversity of 
over which the race were spread, comprising as it did °baracter. 
the whole chain of Mount Hemus and the still loftier chain of 
Rhodopé,! together with a portion of the mountains Orbélus and 


1 This territory of ancient Rhodopé— 
the inland space between the Strymén, 
the Hebrus, and the Algean Sea—has 
been less visited by modern travellers, 
and is at present more thoroughly 
unknown, than any part of European 
Turkey. M. Viquesnel visited it in 1847, 


and the topographical data collected 
by him (embodied in a report made to 
the French Government) have been em- 
ployed by Kiepert in the preparation of 

is new map of ren Turkey, just 
published (1853). But Viquesnel’s own 
map of the region of Rhodopé has nob 
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Skomius, was yet partly occupied by level and fertile surface— 
such as the great plain of Adrianople, and the land towards the 
lower course of the rivers Nestus and Hebrus. The Thracians 
of the plain, though not less warlike, were at least more home- 
keeping, and less greedy of foreign plunder, than those of the 
mountains. But the general character of the race presents an 
aggregate of repulsive features, unredeemed by the presence of 
even the commonest domestic affections.1 The Thracian chief 
deduced his pedigree from a god called by the Greeks Hermés, to 
whom he offered up worship apart from the rest of his tribe, 
sometimes with the acceptable present of a human victim. He 
tattooed his body,? and that of the women belonging to him, as 
a privilege of honourable descent: he bought his wives from 
their parents, and sold his children for exportation to the foreign 
merchant ; he held it disgraceful to cultivate the earth, and felt 
honoured only by the acquisitions of war and robbery. The 
Thracian tribes worshipped deities whom the Greeks assimilate 
to Arés, Dionysus, and Artemis. The great sanctuary and oracle 
of their god Dionysus was in one of the loftiest summits of 
Rhodopé, amidst dense and foggy thickets—the residence of the 
fierce and unassailable Satre. To illustrate the Thracian 
character, we may turn to a deed perpetrated by the king of the 
ee Bisaltee—perhaps one out of several chiefs of that 
cruelty, extensive Thracian tribe—whose territory, between 

rapacity,  Strymén and Axius, lay in the direct march of Xerxés 
into Greece, and who, to escape the ignominy of being 
dragged along amidst the compulsory auxiliaries of 
the Persian invasion, fled to the heights of Rhodopé, forbidding 
his six sons to take any part init. From recklessness or curiosity, 
the sons disobeyed his commands, and accompanied Xerxés into 
Greece. They returned unhurt by the Greek spear, but the 
incensed father, when they again came into his presence, caused 
the eyes of all of them to be put out. Exultation of success 


cary 
efficiency. 


yet appeared (see Kiepert’s Erliuter- 2 Cicero, De Officiis, ii. 7. ‘*Bar- 
, annexed to his Map, p. 5). barum compunctum notis Threiciis.” 
Mannert assimilates the civiliza- Plutarch @e Sera Numin. Vindict. « 
tion of the Thracians to that of the 13, p. 558) speaks as if the women only 
Gauls when Julius Cesar invaded were tattooed in Thrace: he puts a 
os injustice to the latter, singular interpretation upon it, as a 
le Ag ent Sr sia der Gr. continuous —— on the sex for 
ym. vol. ii. p. 23 having slain Orpheus. 
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manifested itself in the Thracians by increased alacrity in 
shedding blood ; but as warriors, the only occupation which they. 
esteemed, they were not less brave than patient of hardship ; 
maintaining a good front, under their own peculiar array, against 
forces much superior in all military efficacy. It appears that 
the Thynians and Bithynians,? on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus, perhaps also the Mysians, were members of this great 
Thracian race, which was more remotely connected also with the 
Phrygians. And the whole race may be said to Thracian 
present a character more Asiatic than European, Womshipand 
especially in those ecstatic and maddening religious Asiatic. 
rites, which prevailed not less among the Edonian Thracians 
than in the mountains of Ida and Dindymon of Asia, though 
with some important differences. The Thracians served to 
furnish the Greeks with mercenary troops and slaves, and the 
number of Grecian colonies planted on the coast had the effect of 
partially softening the tribes in the immediate vicinity, between 
whose chiefs and the Greek leaders intermarriages were not un- 
frequent. But the tribes in the interior seem to have retained 
their savage habits with little mitigation ; so that the language 
in which Tacitus? describes them is an apt continuation to that 
of Herodotus, though coming more than five centuries after. 

To note the situation of each one among these many different 
tribes, in the large territory of Thrace, which is even now im- 
perfectly known and badly mapped, would be unnecessary and 
indeed impracticable. I shall proceed to mention the principal 
Grecian colonies which were formed in the country, noticing 
occasionally the particular Thracian tribes with which they came 
in contact. 

The Grecian colonies established on the Thermaic Gulf, as well 
as in the peninsula of Chalkidiké—emanating princi- Early date 
pally from Chalkis and Eretria, though we do not Er iaie 
know their precise epoch—appear to have been of colonies in 
early date, and probably preceded the time when the 


1¥or the Thracians generally, see Xenophén and the Ten Thousand 
Herodot. v. 8—9, vii. 110, viii. 116,ix. Greeks with Seuthés the Thracian 
119; Thucyd. ii. 100, vii. 29, 80; prince. 
Xenophon, Anabas. vii. 2, 38, and the 2 Xenoph. Anab. vi. 2,17; Herodot. 
seventh book of the Anabasis generally, vii. 75. 
which describes the relations of 9 Tacit. Annal. fi. 66% iv. 46, 
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Macedonians of Edessa extended their conquest to the sea. At 
that early period they would find the Pierians still between the 
Peneius and Haliakmén—also a number of petty Thracian tribes 
throughout the broad part of the Chalkidic peninsula; they would 
find Pydna a Pierian town, and Therma, Anthemus, Chalastra, 
&c., Mygdonian. 

The most ancient Grecian colony in these regions seems to have 
Methéné been Methéné, founded by the Eretrians in Pieria : 
the earliest nearly at the same time (if we may trust a statement 
720 B.C. of rather suspicious character, though the date itself 
is noway improbable) as Korkyra was settled by the Corinthians 
(about 730—720 8.0.1). It was a little to the north of the Pierian 
town of Pydna, and separated by about ten miles from the Bot- 
tisean town of Alérus, which lay north of the Haliakmén,? We 
know very little about Methéné, except that it preserved its 
autonomy and its Hellenism until the time of Philip of Macedon, 
who took and destroyed it. But though, when once established, 
it was strong enough to maintain itself in spite of conquest made 
all around by the Macedonians of Edessa, we may fairly presume 
that it could not have been originally planted on Macedonian 
territory. Nor in point of fact was the situation peculiarly 
advantageous for Grecian colonists, inasmuch as there were other 
maritime towns, not Grecian, in its neighbourhood—Pydna, 
Alérus, Therma, Chalastra ; whereas the point of advantage for 
a Grecian colony was, to become the exclusive seaport for inland 
indigenous people. 

The colonies, founded by Chalkis and Eretria on all the three 
Sevewa) projections of the Chalkidic peninsula, were numerous, 
ered ἴστω though for a long time inconsiderable. We do not 
on the know how far these projecting headlands were occu- 
se ae pied before the arrival of the settlers from Eubcea. 
and its Such arrival we may probably place at some period 
projecting earlier than 600 B.c. For after that period Chalkis 

and Eretria seem rather on the decline; and it 
appears too that the Chalkidian colonists in Thrace aided their 
mother-city Chalkis in her war against Eretria, which cannot-be 
much later than 600 8.0.) though it may be considerably earlier. 

The range of mountains which crosses from the Thermaic to 


1 Plutarch, Quest. Gree. p. 293. 2 Skylax, c. 67. 
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the Strymonic Gulf and forms the northern limit of the Chalkidic 
peninsula, slopes down towards the southern extremity, so as to 
leave a considerable tract of fertile land between the Tordénaic 
and the Thermaic Gulfs, including the fertile headland called 
Palléné—the westernmost of those three prongs of Chalkidiké 
which run out into the Aigean. Of the other two prongs or 
projections, the easternmost is terminated by the sublime Mount 
Athos, which rises out of the sea as a precipitous rock Chalkidic 
6400 feet in height, connected with the mainland by Peninsula 
a ridge not more than half the height of the mountain Athos, 
itself, yet still high, rugged, and woody from sea to sea, leaving 
only little occasional spaces fit to be occupied or cultivated. The 
intermediate or Sithonian headland is also hilly and woody, 
though in a less degree—both less inviting and less productive 
than Palléné.1 

Mneia, near that cape which marks the entrance of the inner 
Thermaic Gulf—and Potidea, at the narrow isthmus of Palléné 
—were both founded by Corinth. Between these two ‘ 
towns lay the fertile territory called Krusis or Krosszea, ΠΟΥ με 
forming in aftertimes ἃ part of the domain of Olynthus, er pepe 
but in the sixth century B.c. occupied by petty three head- 
Thracian townships.? Within Palléné were the towns norm 
of Mendé, a colony from Eretria—Skiéné, which, having no 
legitimate mother-city, traced its origin to Pellenian warriors 
returning from Troy—Aphytis, Neapolis, Aigé, Therambés, and 
Sané,* either wholly or partly colonies from Eretria. In the 
Sithonian peninsula were Assa, Pilérus, Singus, Sarté, In Sithonia, 
Tordné, Galépsus, Sermylé, and Mekyberna: all or 07th. 
most of these seem to have been of Chalkidic origin, headland, 
But at the head of the Torénaic Gulf (which lies between Sithonia 
and Palléné) was placed Olynthus, surrounded by an extensive 
and fertile plain. Originally a Bottizean town, Olynthus will be 
seen at the time of the Persian invasion to pass into the hands of . 


1 For the description of Chalkidiké, terminating only in the peninsula of 
see ναῶν ἐλωγω bee ii. "πὸ "ὦ Palléné, with Potidea at its isthmus. 
pp. 6—16, and Leake, Travels in North- : Σ ; 
ern Greece, vol. iii. ch. 24, Pp. 152, Ω τ λῶν vii. 123 ; Skymnus Chius, 

If we read attentively the descrip- “Δ 
tion of Chalkidiké as given by Skylax 8 Strabo, x. p. 447; Thucyd. iv. 120 
(c. 67), we shall see that he did nob —123; Pompon. Mela, ii. 2; Herodot. 
conceive it as three-pronged, but as vii, 123. 
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the Chalkidian Greeks, and gradually to incorporate with itself 
several of the petty neighbouring establishments belonging to 
that race ; whereby the Chalkidians acquired that marked pre- 
ponderance in the peninsula which they retained, even against 
the efforts of Athens, until the days of Philip of Macedon. 

On the scanty spaces, admitted by the mountainous promontory 
or ridge ending in Athos, were planted some Thracian and some 
Pelasgic settlements of the same inhabitants as those 
landof | who occupied Lémnos and Imbros ; a few Chalkidie 
Akai citizens being domiciliated with them, and the people 
Stageira, speaking both Pelasgic and Hellenic. But near the 

i narrow isthmus which joins this promontory to 
Thrace, and along the north-western coast of the Strymonic Gulf, 
were Grecian towns of considerable importance—Sané, Akanthus, 
Stageira, and Argilus, all colonies from Andros, which had itself 
been colonised from Eretria.* Akanthus and Stageira are said to 
have been founded in 654 B.c. 

Following the southern coast of Thrace, from the mouth of the 
Giedk river Strym6n towards the east, we may doubt whether, 
pitrger yay in the year 560 B.c., any considerable independent 
Strymén colonies of Greeks had yet been formed upon it. The 
in Thrace. Tonic colony of Abdéra, eastward of the mouth of 
the river Nestus, formed from Teés in Ionia, is of more recent 
date, though the Klazomenians* had begun an unsuccessful 
settlement there as early as the year 651 8.6. ; while Dikea— 
the Chian settlement of Maroneia—and the Lesbian settlement 
of Ainus at the mouth of the Hebrus—are of unknown date.‘ 
The important and valuable territory near the mouth of the 
Strymén, where, after many ruinous failures,> the Athenian 
colony of Amphipolis afterwards maintained itself, was at the 
date here mentioned possessed by Edonian Thracians and 
Pierians. The various Thracian tribes—Satre, Edonians, 
Derseans, Sapwans, Bistones, Kikones, Peetians, &c.—were in 


1 Herodot. vii. 122; viii. 127. 3 Solinus, x, 10. 
Stephanus Byz. (v. Παλλήνη) aay us 4 Herodot. i. 168; vii. 58—59, 109; 
some idea of the mythes of the lost Skeymnus Chius, v. 675. 
Greek writers, Hégesippus and Thea- Thucyd. i. 100, iv. 102; Herodot. 
genés, about Palléné. v. 11. Large quantities of corn are 
2 Thucyd. iv. 84, 103, 109. See Mr. now exported from this territory to 
Clinton’s Fastj Hellenici, ad ann. 654 Constantinople ©, North. Gr., vol. 
B.C. iii. ch. 25, p. 17 
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force on the principal part of the tract between Strymén and 
Hebrus, even to the sea-coast. It is to be remarked however 
that the island of Thasus, and that of Samothrace, each possessed 
what in Greek was called a Perzea'—a strip of the adjoining 
mainland cultivated and defended by means of fortified posts or 
small towns. Probably these occupations are of very ancient 
date, since they seem almost indispensable as a means of support 
to the islands. For the barren Thasus, especially, merits even 
at this day the uninviting description applied to it by y,janq of 
the poet Archilochus, in the seventh century B.c.— Thasus. 
“an ass’s backbone, overspread with wild wood” ;? so wholly 
is it composed of mountain naked or wooded, and so scanty are 
the patches of cultivable soil left in it, nearly all close to the 
sea-shore. 

This island was originally occupied by the Phcenicians, who 
worked the gold-mines in its mountains with a degree of industry, 
which, even in its remains, excited the admiration of Herodotus. 
How and when it was evacuated by them, we do not know. But 
the poet Archilochus* formed one of a body of Parian colonists 
who planted themselves on it in the seventh century B.c., and 
carried on war, not always successful, against the Thracian tribe 
called Saians: on one occasion, Archilochus found himself com- 
pelled to throw away his shield. By their mines and their 
possessions on the mainland (which contained even richer mines, 
at Skapté Hylé, and elsewhere, than those in the island), the 
Thasian Greeks rose to considerable power and population. And 
as they seem to have been the only Greeks, until the settlement 
of the Milesian Histizeus on the Strymén about 510 B.c., who 
actively concerned themselves in the mining districts of Thrace 


Thasus (mow Tasso) contains at 


dis Herodot. vii. 108—109 ; Thucyd. i. 

2, . . ἥδε δ᾽ ὥστ᾽ ὄνον ῥάχις 

Reg ὕλης ἀγρίας ἐπιστεφής. 
Archiloch. Fragm. 17—18, ed. Schnei- 
dewin. 

The striking gteg omy of this de- 
scription, even after the lapse of 2500 
years, may be seen in the Travels of 
Grisebach, vol. i eh. 7, p. 210—218, 
and in Prokesch, Denkwiirdigkeiten 
des Orients, Th. 3, p. 612. The view of 
Thasus from the sea justifies the title 


*Hepin (Enomaus ap. Euseb. Prepar. 
Evang. vii. p. 256; Steph. Byz. Θάσσος). 


present a population of about 6000 
Greeks, dispersed in twelve small 
illages; it exports some Βοος ship- 
timber, principally fir, of which there 
is abundance on the island, together 
with some olive oil and wax; but it 
cannot grow corn enough even for this 
small population. No es either 
are now, or have been for a long time, 
ny archil Ἢ. Fragm. 5, ed. Schnei 
rchiloch. . 5, ed. ei- 
dewin; Aristophan. Pac. 1298, with 
the Scholia ; Strabo, x. p. 487, xii. p. 
549; Thucyd, iv. 104. 
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opposite to their island, we cannot be surprised to hear that their 
clear surplus revenue before the Persian conquest, about 493 B.c., 
after defraying the charges of their government without any 
taxation, amounted to the large sum of 200 talents, sometimes 
even to 300 talents, in each year (£46,000—£66,000). 

On the long peninsula called the Thracian Chersonese there 
may probably have been small Grecian settlements at an early 
πὰ date, though we do not know at what time either the 
Cherso- Milesian settlement of Kardia, on the western side of 
aoe the isthmus of that peninsula, near the Zgean Sea— 
or the Holic colony of Sestus on the Hellespont—was founded. 
The Athenian ascendency in the peninsula begins only with the 
migration of the first Miltiadés, during the reign of Peisistratus 

‘ at Athens. The Samian colony of Perinthus, on the 
Some northern coast of the Propontis,’ is spoken of as 
and Byzan- ancient in date, and the Megarian colonies, Selymbria 

and Byzantium, belong to the seventh century B.c.: 
the latter of these two is assigned to the 30th Olympiad (657 B.c.), 
and its neighbour Chalkédén, on the opposite coast, was a few 
years earlier. The site of Byzantium in the narrow strait of the 
Bosphorus, with its abundant thunny-fishery,? which both 
employed and nourished a large proportion of the poorer freemen, 
was alike convenient either for maritime traffic or for levying 
contributions on the numerous corn ships which passed from the 
Euxine into the Mgean. We are even told that it held a 
considerable number of the neighbouring Bithynian Thracians 
as tributary Perieki. Such dominion, though probably main- 
tained during the more vigorous period of Grecian city life, 
became in later times impracticable, and we even find the 
Byzantines not always competent to the defence of their own 
small surrounding territory. The place, however, will be found 
to possess considerable importance during all the period of this 
history.’ 

The Grecian settlements on the inhospitable south-western 
coast of the Euxine, south of the Danube, appear never to 
have attained any consideration: the principal traffic of Greek 


1Skymnus Chius, 699—715; Plu. p. 273— 


tarch, Quest. Gree. c. 57. See M. t Aristot, boty iv. oe 1. 
Raoul Bochotte Histoire des Colonies 3 Polyb. iv, 39; Phylarch. Fragm. 
Grecques, ch. xi—xiy,, vol. iii. 10, ed. en ἘΠῚ 
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ships in that sea tended to more northerly ports, on the banks of 
. the Borysthenés and in the Tauric Chersonese. Istria ΗΝ 
was founded by the Milesians near the southern settlements 
embouchure of the Danube—Apollonia and Odéssus {yh 

on the same coast more to the south—all probably a the 
between 600—560 B.c. The Megarian or Byzantine ; 
colony of Mesambria seems to have been later than the Ionic 
revolt; of Kallatis the age is not known. Tomi, north of 
Kallatis and south of Istria, is renowned as the place of Ovid’s 
banishment. The picture which he gives of that uninviting 
spot, which enjoyed but little truce from the neighbourhood of 
the murderous Getz, explains to us sufficiently why these towns 
acquired little or no importance. 

The islands of Lémnos and Imbros, in the Agean, were at this 
early period occupied by Tyrrhenian Pelasgi. They yemnos and 
were conquered by the Persians about 508 B.c., and ‘Imbros, 
seem to have passed into the power of the Athenians, at the time 
when Ionia revolted from the Persians. If the mythical or 
poetical stories respecting these Tyrrhenian Pelasgi contain any 
basis of truth, they must have been a race of buccaneers not less 
rapacious than cruel. At one time, these Pelasgi seem also to 
have possessed Samothrace, but how or when they were supplanted 
by Greeks, we find no trustworthy account: the population of 
Samothrace at the time of the Persian war was Ionic.? 


1Skymnus Chius, 720—740; Hero- coast. Tomi, Kallatis, Mesambria, 
dot. ii. 33, vi. 83; Strabo, vii. p. 319; and Apollonia are presumed by 
Skylax, c. 68; Mannert, Geograph. Blaramberg to have belonged to this 
ἃ. Gr. und Rém., vol. vii. ch. 8, union. See Inscript. No. 2056 6. 
p. 126—140. Syncellus however (p. 213) places 

Aninscription in Boeckh’s Collection the foundation of Istria considerably | 
proves the existence of a pentapolis or earlier, in 651 B.C. 
union of five Grecian cities on this 2 Herodot. viii. 90. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL. 
KYRENE AND BARKA.—HESPERIDES. 


It has been already mentioned in a former chapter that Psam- 
metichus king of Egypt, about the middle of the seventh century 
B.C., first removed those prohibitions which had excluded Grecian 
commerce from the country. In his reign, Grecian mercenaries 
were first established in Egypt, and Grecian traders admitted, 
under certain regulations, into the Nile. The opening of this 
First new market emboldened them to traverse the direct 
lp ate sea which separates Kréte from Egypt—a dangerous 
toLibya. voyage with vessels which rarely ventured to lose 
sight of land—and seems to have first made them acquainted 
with the neighbouring coast of Libya, between the Nile and the 
gulf called the Great Syrtis. Hence arose the foundation of the 
important colony called Kyréné. 

As in the case of most other Grecian colonies, so in that of 
Kyréné, both the foundation and the early history are very 
imperfectly known. The date of the event, as far as can be made 
out amidst much contradiction of statement, was about 630 8.0.1 
Théra was the mother-city, herself a colony from Lacedemén ; 
and the settlements formed in Libya became no inconsiderable 
ornaments to the Dorian name in Hellas. 

According to the account of a lost historian, Meneklés?— 
Foundation political dissension among the inhabitants of Théra 
of Kyréné. Jed to that emigration which founded Kyréné. The 
more ample legendary details which Herodotus collected, partly 
from Therean, partly from Kyrenean informants, are not 


1See the discussion of the era of statements are noticed and com- 
Kyréné in Thrige, Historia Cyrénés, pared. 
ch. 22, 23, 24, where the different | 2Schol. ad Pindar. Pyth. iv, 
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positively inconsistent with this statement, though they indicate 
more particularly bad seasons, distress, and over-population. 
But both of them dwell emphatically on the Delphian oracle as 
the instigator as well as the director of the first emigrants, whose 
apprehensions of a dangerous voyage and an unknown country 
were very difficult to overcome. Both of them affirmed that the 
original cekist Battus was selected and consecrated to the work 
by the divine command: both called Battus the son of Polym- 
néstus, of the mythical breed called Minyz. But on other points 
there was complete divergence between the two stories, and the 
Kyrenzans themselves, whose town was partly peopled by 
emigrants from Kréte, described the mother of Battus as daughter 
of Etearchus, prince of the Kretan town of Axus. younaea 
Battus had an impediment in his speech, and it was ro ty pr 
on his entreating from the Delphian oracle a cure for island of 
this infirmity that he received directions to go as “a τ" τα: 
eattle-breeding ekist to Libya”. The suffering Therzans were 
directed to assist him. But neither he nor they knew where 
Libya was, nor could they find any resident in Kréte who had 
ever visited it. Such was the limited reach of Grecian naviga- 
tion to the south of the Aigean Sea, even a century after the 
foundation of Syracuse. At length, by prolonged inquiry, they 
discovered a man employed in catching the purple shellfish, 
name Korébius, who said that he had been once forced by stress 
of weather to the island of Platea, close on the shores of Libya, 
and on the side not far removed from the western limit of Egypt. 
Some Therzans being sent along with Kordébius to inspect the 
island, left him there with a stock of provisions, and returned to 
Théra to conduct the emigrants. From the seven districts into 
which Théra was divided, emigrants were drafted for the colony, 
one brother being singled out from the different numerous families 
by lot. But so long was their return to Platea deferred, that the 
provisions of Korébius were exhausted, and he was only saved 
from starvation by the accidental arrival of a Samian ship, driven 
by contrary winds out of her course on the voyage to Egypt. 
Kélzeus, the master of this ship (whose immense profits made by 
the first voyage to Tartéssus have been noticed in a former 


"1 Herodot. iv. mes 
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chapter), supplied him with provisions for a year—an act of 
kindness which is said to have laid the first foundation of the 
alliance and good feeling afterwards prevalent between Théra, 
Kyréné, and Samos. At length the expected emigrants reached 
the island, having found the voyage so perilous and difficult, 
that they at once returned in despair to Théra, where they were 
only prevented by force from re-landing. The band which 
accompanied Battus was all conveyed in two pentekonters— 
armed ships with fifty rowers each. Thus humble was the start 
of the mighty Kyréné, which, in the days of Herodotus, covered 
a city-area equal to the entire island of Platea.1 

That island, however, though near to Libya, and supposed by 
Colony first the colonists to be Libya, was not so in reality: the 
settled in commands of the oracle had not been literally ful- 
of Platea— filled. Accordingly the settlement carried with it 
sleninia Ἐν nothing but hardship for the space of two years ; and 
Kyréné. § Battus returned with his companions to Delphi, to 
complain that the promised land had proved a bitter disappoint- 
ment. The god, through his priestess, returned for answer, “If 
you, who have never visited the cattle-breeding Libya, know it 
better than I who have, I greatly admire your cleverness”, Again 
the inexorable mandate forced them to return. This time they 
planted themselves on the actual continent of Libya, nearly over 
against the island of Platea, in a district called Aziris, surrounded 
on both sides by fine woods, and with a running stream adjoining. 
After six years of residence in this spot, they were persuaded by 
some of the indigenous Libyans to abandon it, under the promise 
that they should be conducted to a better situation. Their guides 
now brought them to the actual site of Kyréné, saying, “ Here, 
men of Hellas, is the place for you to dwell, for here the sky is 
perforated”? The road through which they passed had led 
through the tempting region of Irasa with its fountain Thesté, 
and their guides took the precaution to carry them through 
it by night, in order that they might remain ignorant of its 
beauties, 


- 1 Herodot. iv. 155. ascribed Pres a μαεν μέν on 
? Herodot. iv. 158. ἐνθαῦτα yap ὃ (Plutarch, De Fortuna Alexandr. Magn. 
οὐρανὸς τέτρηται. Compare the jest Φ. 8, p. 338). 
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Such were the preliminary steps, divine and human, which 
brought Battus and his colonists to Kyréné. In the gituation 
time of Herodotus, Irasa was an outlying portion of οὗ Kyréné. 
the eastern territory of this powerful city. But we trace in the 
story just related an opinion prevalent among his Kyrenwan 
informants, that Irasa with its fountain Thesté was a more 
inviting position than Kyréné with its fountain of Apollo, and 
ought in prudence to have been originally chosen: out of which 
opinion, according to the general habit of the Greek mind, an 
anecdote is engendered and accredited, explaining how the 
supposed mistake was committed, What may have been the 
recommendations of Irasa, we are not permitted to know ; but 
descriptions of modern travellers, no less than the subsequent 
history of Kyréné, go far to justify the choice actually made. 
The city was placed at the distance of about ten miles from the 
sea, having a sheltered port called Apollonia, itself afterwards a 
considerable town—it was about twenty miles from the pro- 
montory Phykus, which forms the northernmost projection of 
the African coast, nearly in the longitude of the Peloponnesian 
Cape Tzenarus (Matapan). Kyréné was situated about 1800 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean, of which it commanded a 
fine view, and from which it was conspicuously visible, on the 
edge of a range of hills which slope by successive terraces down 
to the port. The soil immediately around, partly calcareous, 
partly sandy, is described by Captain Beechey to present a 
vigorous vegetation and remarkable fertility ; though the ancients 
considered it inferior in this respect both to Barka! and 
Hesperides, and still more inferior to the more westerly region 
near Kinyps. But the abundant periodical rains, attracted by 
the lofty heights around, and justifying the expression of the 
“perforated sky,” were even of greater importance under an 
African sun than extraordinary richness of soil.2 The maritime 


1 Herodot. iv. 198. 

2 See, about the productive powers 
of Kyréné and its surrounding region, 
eee iv. ey geet. at Ae mi 

a Kyrenzan), Hymn. a oll. 65, 
with the note of Spanheim ; Pindar 
Pyth. iv., with the Scholia passim ; 
Diodor. iii. 49; Arrian, Indica, xliii. 
18... Strabo (xvii. p. 837) saw Kyréné 
from the sea in sailing by, and was 


struck with the view: he does not appear 
to have landed, 

The results of modern observation 
in that country are given in the Viaggio 
of Della Cella and in the exploring 
expedition of Captain Beechey: see an 
interesting summary in the History of 
the Barbary States, by Dr. Russell 
(Edinburgh, 1835), ch. v. p. 160—171. 
The chapter on this subject (c. 6) in 
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regions near Kyréné and Barka, and Hesperides, produced oil 
and wine as well as corn, while the extensive district between 
these towns, composed of alternate mountain, wood, and plain, 
was eminently suited for pasture and cattle-breeding. The ports 
were secure, presenting conveniences for the intercourse of the 
Greek trader with Northern Africa, such as were not to be found 
along all the coast of the Great Syrtis westward of Hesperides. 
Abundance of applicable land—great diversity both of 


produce, climate and of productive season, between the sea- 
cm rity, Side, the low hill, and the upper mountain, within a 


small space, so that harvest was continually going on, 
and fresh produce coming in from the earth, during eight months 
of the year—together with the monopoly of the valuable plant 
called the Silphium, which grew nowhere except in the Kyrenaic 
region, and the juice of which was extensively demanded through- 
out Greece and Italy—led to the rapid growth of Kyréné, in 
spite of serious and renewed political troubles. And even now, 
the immense remains which still mark its desolate site, the 
evidences of past labour and solicitude at the Fountain of Apollo 
and elsewhere, together with the profusion of excavated and 
ornamented tombs, attest sufficiently what the grandeur of the 


Thrige’s Historia Cyrénés is defective, 
as the author seems never to have seen 
the careful and valuable observations 
of Captain Beechey, and proceeds 
— on the statements of Della 


I refer briefly to a few among the 
many interesting notices of Captain 
Beechey. For the site of the cauent 
roar eat (Bengazi), and the “ beau- 
tiful fertile Slain we near it, extending to 
the foot of a long chain ‘of mountains 
about fourteen miles distant to the 
south-eastward,”"—see Beechey, Ex- 
pedition, ch. xi. p. 287—315 ; “8 = 

many date -palm oigh in the neigh 

τὴ a xii. p. 8340—354. 

distance between Bengazi 
(uesperides) and Ptolemeta (Ptole- 
mais, the port of Barka) is fifty-seven 
poogrs hical miles, along a fertile and 
ul plain, stretching from the 
mountains to the sea. Between these 
two was situated the ancient Teucheira 
(ἰδ. ch. xii. B 347), about thirt: δ γί 

miles from Hesperides (p. 349), in 


country highly productive whatever it py’ the 
is cultiva sedi Op 850—355). Exuberant 465 


vegetation exists near the deserted 
Ptolemeta (or Ptolemais) after the 
winter rains (p. 364). rice Es eae 
Ptolemais, as measured Ὁ Θ ruins 
of its walls, was about thres ἊΝ a-half 
En ih 3 miles (p, 380). 
ve, fertile, and well- 
aleredl mountain plain of Morgé, 
constituted the territory of the 
ancient Barka (ib. ch. xiii. p. 395—401): 
the bricks, Ne eh the Arabic geogra- 
er state to have been qe from 
ka to Egypt (p. 899), are noticed b 
Stephan. Byzant. (vy. Βάρκη) as cons! 
Ὡς the material of the houses at 


The road from Barka to Kyréné 
presents continued marks of ancient 
chariot-wheels (ch. xiv. p. 406); aimee 
passing the plain of Mergé, it 

illy and ΜΟΟΟΣ, * but on app) 

Grenna (Kyréné) it becomes more - and 
of wood; the valleys produce fine crops 
of barley, and the hills excellent 
e for cattle after the win Lacuna’ t 
veg ν΄. cares r the win’ 
Kyréné ee Soy ~ p. 


re 
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place must have been in the days of Herodotus and Pindar. So 
much did the Kyrenzans pride themselves on the Silphium, 
found wild in their back country from the island of Platea on the 
east to the inner recess of the Great Syrtis westward—the leaves 
of which were highly salubrious for cattle and the stalk for man, 
while the root furnished the peculiar juice for export—that they 
maintained it to have first appeared seven years prior to the 
arrival of the first Grecian colonists in their city.* 

But it was not only the properties of the soil which promoted 
the prosperity of Kyréné. Isokratés? praises the well-chosen site 
of that colony, because it was planted in the midst of indigenous 
natives apt for subjection, and far distant from any formidable 
enemies. That the native Libyan tribes were made τη, 
conducive in an eminent degree to the growth of the ees near 
Greco-Libyan cities, admits of no doubt; and in “7™"™ 
reviewing the history of these cities, we must bear in mind 
that their population was not pure Greek, but more or less 
mixed, like that of the colonies in Italy, Sicily, or Ionia. 
Though our information is very imperfect, we see enough to 
prove that the small force brought over by Battus the Stammerer 
was enabled first to fraternise with the indigenous Libyans— 
next, reinforced by additional colonists and availing themselves 
of the power of native chiefs, to overawe and subjugate them. 
Kyréné—combined with Barka and Hesperides, both of them 
having sprung from her root®—exercised over the Libyan tribes 
between the borders of Egypt and the inner recess of the Great 
Syrtis, for a space of three degrees of longitude, an ascendency 
similar to that which Carthage possessed over the more westerly 
Libyans near the Lesser Syrtis. Within these Kyrenean limits, 
and farther westward along the shores of the Great Syrtis, the 
Libyan tribes were of pastoral habits; westward, beyond the 
Lake Triténis and the Lesser Syrtis, they began to be agri- 


1 Theophrast. Hist. Pl. vi. 8, 3; ix. have been spoken of as a Tripolis : but 
1, 7: Skylax, c. 107. no one before Alexander the Great 

2 Tsokratés, Or. v. ad Philipp. p.84 would have understood the expression 
(p. 107, ed. Bek.). Théra beingacolony Pentapolis, used under the Romans to 
of Lacedemén, and Kyréné of Théra, denote Kyréné, Apollonia, Ptolemais, 
Tsokratés speaks of Kyrénéasacolony Teucheira, and Bereniké or Hesperides. 
of Lacedzemén. ὃ Ptolemais, originally the port of 

3 Pindar, Pyth. iv. 26. Κυρήνην-- Barka, had become autonomous and 
ἀστέων ῥίζαν. In the time of Hero- of greater importance than the latter. 
dotus these three cities may possibly The accounts respecting the lake 
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cultural. Immediately westward of Egypt were the Adyrmachi- 
de, bordering upon Apis and Marea, the Egyptian frontier 
towns ;? they were subject to the Egyptians, and had adopted 
some of the minute ritual and religious observances which 
characterised the region of the Nile. Proceeding westward from 


the Adyrmachide were found the Giligammea, the Asbyste, the 


Auschise, the Kabales, and the Nasaménes—the latter of whom 
occupied the south-eastern corner of the Great Syrtis—next, the 
Make, Gindfnes, Lotophagi, Machlyes, as far as a certain river 
tected and lake called Tritén and Triténis, which seems to 
dominion have been near the Lesser Syrtis. These last- 
of Kyréné' mentioned tribes were nop dependent either on 
tibyems. - Kyréné or on Carthage, at the time of Herodotus, 

nor probably during the proper period of free Grecian 
history (600—300 B.c.). But in the third century B.c., the 
Ptolemaic governors of Kyréné extended their dominion west- 
ward, while Carthage pushed her colonies and castles eastward, 
so that the two powers embraced between them the whole line of 
coast between the Greater and Lesser Syrtis, meeting at the spot 
called the Altars of the Brothers Phileni—celebrated for its 
commemorative legend.2? Moreover, even in the sixth century 
B.c., Carthage was jealous of the extension of Grecian colonies 
along this coast, and aided the Libyan Make (about 510 B.c.) to 
expel the Spartan prince Dorieus from his settlement near the river 
Kinyps: near that spot was afterwards planted, by Pheenician or 
Carthaginian exiles, the town of Leptis Magna’ (now Lebida), 
which does not seem to have existed in the time of Herodotus, 
Nor does the latter historian notice the Marmaride, who appear 
as the principal Libyan tribe near the west of Egypt between the 
age of Skylax and the third century of the Christian era. Some 


called in ancient times Triténis are None Maximus, v. ee 
however very uncertain: see Dr. Shaw’s on 5 . 49) places laces this division of the 
Travels in Barbary, p.127. Strabomen- Syrtis "between Kyréné and 

tions a ee 50 called near Hesperides at some os between 400—330 B.C. 
(xvii. Tlewsie: ga talks of rh as anterior to the loss of the independence 
near Ag! herekyd. Fragm. 33d. ed. of Kyréné; but I cannot think that it 
Didot). was earlier than the Ptolemies: com- 


Strabo, xvii. p. 836. 
1 Eratosthenés, born at Kyréné and Pi 2 a! establish 
jones at Alexan ges pe πον 3 The Ὁ ent 
ourney etween Θ two 8 109), and S' Leptis was 
Roman miles (Pliny, H. N. v. 6). another name for the same place (xvii. 
2Sallust, Bell. Jugurth. © ἴδ; Ρ. 886). 


Neapolis is mentioned Ὁ lax (c. - 
τ trae states that Les ( 


ΨΚ σιν, ἐν δὰ Δ, Δόν ὁ 
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migration or revolution subsequent to the time of Herodotus 
must have brought this name into predominance. 

The interior country stretching westward from Egypt (along 
the thirtieth and thirty-first parallel of latitude) to the Great 
Syrtis, and then along the southern shore of that gulf, is to a 
great degree low and sandy, and quite destitute of trees, yet 
affording in many parts water, herbage, and a fertile soil.2 But 
the maritime region north of this, constituting the projecting 


bosom of the African coast from the island of Platea 


(Gulf of Bomba) on the east to Hesperides (Bengazi) 
on the west, is of a totally different character; covered 
with mountains of considerable elevation, which reach 
their highest point near Kyréné, interspersed with 


Connexion 
of the Greek 
colonies 
with the 
Nomads 

of Libya. 


productive plain and valley, broken by frequent ravines which 
carry off the winter torrents into the sea, and never at any time 


of the year destitute of water. 


It is this latter advantage that 


causes them to be now visited every summer by the Bedouin 


1Skylax, c. 107; Vopiscus, Vit. 


Prob. c. 9; Strabo, xvii. p. 838; Pliny, 
H.-N. vy. 5. From the Libyan tribe 
Marmaride was derived the name 
Marmarika applied to that region. 

2 ταπεινή τε καὶ ψαμμώδης (Herodot. 
ἦν. 191) ; Sallust, Bell. Fugurt in. c. 17. 

Captain Beechey points out the 
mistaken conceptions which have been 
entertained of this region :— 

“Tt is not only in the works of 
ΗΝ writers that we find the nature 
of the Syrtis misunderstood ; for the 
whole of the space between Mesurata 
(i. e. the cape which forms the western 


extremity of the Great Syrtis) and t 
dria 


Alexan described by Leo 
Africanus, under the title of Barca, as 
a wild and desert country, where there 
is neither water nor land capable of 
cultivation. He tells us that the most 
powerful among the Mahometan in- 
vaders possessed themselves of the 
fertile parts of the coast, leaving the 
others only the desert for their abode, 
exposed to all the miseries and priva- 
tions attendant upon it ; for this desert 
(he continues) is far removed from any 
habitations, and nothing is produced 
there whatever. So that if these poor 
people would have a supply of grain, 
or of any other articles necessary to 
their existence, they are obliged to 
pledge their children to the Sicilians 
who visit the coast ; who, on providing 


them with these things, carry off the 
children they have received . ... 

“ΤῸ appears to be chiefly from Leo 
Africanus that modern historians have 
derived their idea of what they term 
the district and desert of Barca. Yet 
the whole of the Cyrenaica is compre- 
hended within the limits which they 
assign to it; and the authority of 
Herodotus, without citing any other, 
would be pega sufficient rove that 
this tract of country not only was no 
desert, but was at all times remarkable 
for its fertility . . . . The impres- 
sion left upon our minds, after reading 
he account of Herodotus, would be 
much more consistent with the hg oe 
ance and peculiarities of both, in their 
actual state, than that which would 
result from the description of any 
succeeding writer . . . . The district 
of Barca, including all the country 
between Mesurata and Alexandria, 
neither is, nor ever was, so destitute 
and barren as has been represented ; 
the part of it which constitutes the 
Cyrenaica is capable of the highest 
degree of cultivation, and many parts of 
the Syrtis afford excellent pasturage, 
while some of it is not only adapted to 
cultivation, but does actually Borate: 
good crops of barley and dhurra.” 
(Captain Beechey, Expedition to North- 
ern Coast of Africa, ch. x. pp. 263, 265, 
267, 269; comp. ch. xi. p. 321.) 
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Arabs, who flock to the inexhaustible Fountain of Apollo and to 
other parts of the mountainous region from Kyréné to Hesperides, 
when their supply of water and herbage fails in the interior ;1 
and the same circumstance must have operated in ancient times 
to hold the Nomadic Libyans in a sort of dependence on Kyréné 
and Barka. Kyréné appropriated the maritime portion of the 
territory of the Libyan Asbyste :3 the Auschise occupied the 
region south of Barka, touching the sea near Hesperides: the 
Kabales dwelt near Teucheira in the territory of Barka. Over 
the interior spaces these Libyan Nomads, with their cattle and 
twisted tents, wandered unrestrained, amply fed upon meat and 
milk,’ clothed in goat skins, and enjoying better health than any 
people known to Herodotus. Their breed of horses was excellent, 
and their chariots or waggons with four horses could perform feats 
admired even by Greeks. It was to these horses that the princes * 


1 Justin. xiii. 7, ‘‘ amcenitatem loci 
et fontium ubertatem”. Captain 
Beechey notices this annual migration 
of the Bedouin Arabs :— 

“Teucheira (on the coast between 
Hesperides and Barka) abounds in 
wells of excellent water, which are 
reserved by the Arabs for their summer 
consumption, and only resorted to 
when the more inland supplies are 
exhausted : at other times it is unin- 
habited. Many of the excavated tombs 
are occupied as dwelling-houses by the 
Arabs beige ys 2 their summer visits to 
that part of the coast.” (Beechey, Exp. 
to Northern Africa, ch. xii. p. 354.) 

And about the wide mountain plain, 
or table-land of Mergé, the site of the 
ancient Barka, “The water from the 
mountains enclosing the plain settles 
in pools and lakes in different parts of 
this spacious valley; and affords a 
constant supply, during the summer 


months, to the Arabs who frequent it” 
ch. xiii. p. 390). The red earth which 
aptain hey observed in this plain 


is noticed by Herodotus in regard to 
Libya (ii. 12). 
mentions the bricks used in buildin 
(v. Βάρκη). Derna, too, to the eastwar 
of Cyrene on the sea-coast, is amply 
provided with water (ch. xvi. p. 471). 
Respecting Kyréné itself, Captain 
Beechey states :—‘‘ During the time, 
about a fortnight, of our absence from 
ne, the changes which had taken 
place in the appearance of the country 
about it were remarkable. We found 


Stephan. Byz. also Pindai 


the hills on our return covered with 
Arabs, their camels, flocks, and herds ; 
the gery Bo water in the interior at 
this time having driven the Bedouins 
to the mountains, and particularly to 
Cyrene, where the springs afford at all 
times an abundant supply. The corn 
was all cut, and the high and 
luxuriant vegetation, which we had 
found it so difficult to wade through on 
former occasions, been eaten down 
to the roots by the cattle” (ch. xviii. 
pp. 517, 520). 

The winter rains are also abundant, 
between January and March, at 
Bengazi (the ancient Hesperides): 
sweet spr of water are found near 
the town (ch. xi. pp. 282, 315, 327). 
About Ptolemeta, or Ptolemais, the 
port of the ancient Barka, ib. ch. xii. 


Ῥ. 868. 

2 Herodot. iv.170—171. παραλία σφό- 
Spa εὐδαίμων. trabo, ii. p. 131, πολυ- 
μήλου καὶ πολυκαρποτάτας χθονός, Pind, 


Pyth. ix. 7, 

. μὲ aay ew ἐν 186, 187, 180, 190. 
ομάδες κρεοφάγοι καὶ γαλακτοπόται. 
indar, Pyth. ix. 127, iJeactal Νομά- 

δες. Pompon. Mela, i. 8. ° 

4See the fourth, fifth, and ninth 

Pythian Odes of Pindar. In the descrip- 

bare given by Sophos ae 695) 

of the Pythian con in which pre- 

tenceismade that Oreste has perished, 

ten contending chariots are su! ἢ 

of which two are Libyan from Κα: 

of the remaining eight, one only comes 

from each place nam , 
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and magnates of Kyréné and Barka owed the frequent successes 
of their chariots in the games of Greece. The Libyan ssanners of 

Nasaménes, leaving their cattle near the sea, were in the io Lig 

the habit of making an annual journey up the country ee 

to the Oasis of Augila for the purpose of gathering the date-harvest,' 
or of purchasing dates; and the Bedouin Arabs from Bengazi still 
make this same journey annually, carrying up their wheat and 
barley for the same purpose. Each of the Libyan tribes was 
distinguished by a distinct mode of cutting the hair, and by 
some peculiarities of religious worship, though generally all 
worshipped the Sun and the Moon? But in the neighbourhood 
of the Lake Triténis (seemingly the western extremity of Grecian 
coasting trade in the time of Herodotus, who knows little beyond, 
except from Carthaginian authorities), the Grecian deities Poseidon 
and Athéné, together with the legend of Jason and the Argonauts, 
had been localised. There were moreover current prophecies 
announcing that one hundred Hellenic cities were destined one 
day to be founded round the lake—and that one city in the island 
Phla, surrounded by the lake, was to be planted by the Lacede- 
monians.® These indeed were among the many unfulfilled 
prophecies which from every side cheated the Grecian ear, 
proceeding probably from Kyrenzan or Therean traders, who 
thought the spot advantageous for settlement, and circulated 
their own hopes under the form of divine assurances. It was 
about the year 510 8.0.5 that some of the Therzeans conducted the 
Spartan prince Dorieus to found a colony in the fertile region of 
Kinyps, belonging to the Libyan Make. But Carthage, 
interested in preventing the extension of Greek settlements 
westward, aided the Libyans in driving him out. 

The Libyans in the immediate neighbourhood of Kyréné were 
materially changed by the establishment of that town. They 
constituted a large part—at first probably far the yyixture of 
largest part—of its constituent population. Not fire τας 
possessing that fierce tenacity of habits which the habitants 
Mahomedan religion has impressed upon the Arabs of δ᾿ Kyréné. 
the present day, they were open to the mingled influence of 

1 Herodot. iv. 172—182. Compare vi. p. 226. 

Hornemann’s Travels in Africa, p. 48, 2 Herodot. iv. 175—188. 


and Heeren, Verkehr und Handel der 3 Herodot. iv. 178, 179, 195, 196. 
Alten Welt, Th. ii. Abth. 1, Abschnitt 4 Herodot. iv. 42, 
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constraint and seduction applied by Grecian settlers ; and in the 
time of Herodotus, the Kabales and the Asbyste of the interior 
had come to copy Kyrenzan tastes and customs.! The Therzan 
colonists, having obtained not merely the consent, but even the 
guidance, of the natives to their occupation of Kyréné, constituted 


themselves like privileged Spartan citizens in the midst οἵ. 


Libyan Periceki.2, They seem to have married Libyan wives, so 
that Herodotus describes the women of Kyréné and Barka as 
following, even in his time, religious observances indigenous and 
not Hellenic? Even the descendants of the primitive cekist 


Battus were semi-Libyan, for Herodotus gives us the curious’ 


information that Battus was the Libyan word fora king, and 
deduces from it the just inference that the name Battus was not 
originally personal to the cekist, but acquired in Libya first as a 
title ;* though it afterwards passed to his descendants as a proper 
name. For eight generations the reigning princes were called 
Battus and Arkesilaus, the Libyan denomination alternating with 
the Greek, until the family was finally deprived of its power. 
Moreover we find the chief of Barka, kinsman of Arkesilaus of 
Kyréné, bearing the name of Alazir, a name certainly not 
Hellenic, and probably Libyan.’ We are therefore to conceive 
the first Therzan colonists as established in their lofty fortified 
post Kyréné in the centre of Libyan Periceki, till then strangers 
to walls, to arts, and perhaps even to cultivated land. Probably 
these Periceki were always subject and tributary, in a greater or 
less degree, though they continued for half a century to retain 
their own king. 

To these rude men the Therzans communicated the elements of 
Hellenism and civilization, not without receiving 
Mees themselves much that was non-Hellenic in return ; 
fresh colo. δηᾶ perhaps the reactionary influence of the Libyan 
nistsfrom element against the Hellenic might have proved the 
stronger of the two, had they not been reinforced by 


1 Herodot. iv. 170. νόμους δὲ τοὺς 109—126, about Alexidamus, the an- 
πλείστους μιμέεσθαι ἐπιτηδεύουσι τοὺς cestor of Telesikratés the Kyrenzan ; 
Κυρηναίων. how the former won, ὡς δ νος rane we 
- 3 Herodot. iv. 161. Θηραίων καὶ τῶν py ren pa age τον Kallimachus, 

ἐριοίκων, το. Hymn. Apoll. 86. 

3 Herodot. iv. 186—189. Compare 4 Herodot. iv. 155. 

also the story in Pindar, Pyth. ix. 5 Herodot. iv. 164, 
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new-comers from Greece. After forty years of Battus the Ckist 
(about 680—590 B,c.) and sixteen years of his son Arkesilaus 
(about 590—574 B.c.), a second Battus? succeeded, called Battus 
the Prosperous, to mark the extraordinary increase of Kyréné 
during his presidency. The Kyrenzans under him took pains to 
invite new settlers from all parts of Greece without distinction— 
a circumstance deserving notice in Grecian colonization, which 
usually manifested a preference for certain races, if it did not 
positively exclude the rest. To every new-comer was promised 
a lot of land, and the Delphian priestess strenuously seconded the 
wishes of the Kyrenans, proclaiming that “ whosoever should 
reach the place too late for the land division, would have reason 
to repent it”. Such promise of new land, as well as the sanction 
of the oracle, were doubtless made public at all the games and 
meetings of Greeks, A large number of new colonists embarked 
for Kyréné: the exact number is not mentioned, but we must 
conceive it to have been very great, when we are told that during 
the succeeding generation, not less than 7000 Grecian hoplites of 
Kyréné perished by the hands of the revolted Libyans—yet 
leaving both the city itself and its neighbour Barka still power- 
ful. The loss of so great a number as 7000 Grecian hoplites has 
very few parallels throughout the whole history of Greece. In 
fact, this second migration, during the government of Battus the 
Prosperous, which must have taken place between 574—554 B.c., 
ought to be looked upon as the moment of real and effective 
colonization for Kyréné. It was on this occasion probably that 
the port of Apollonia, which afterwards came to equal the city 
itself in importance, was first occupied and fortified—for the 
second swarm of emigrants came by sea direct, while the original — 
colonists had reached Kyréné by land from the island of Platea 
through Irasa, The fresh immigrants came from Peloponnésus, 
Kréte, and some other islands of the Aigean. 

To furnish so many new lots of land it was either necessary, 
or it was found expedient, to dispossess many of the Libyan 
Periceki ; who found their situation, in other respects Disputes 
also, greatly changed for the worse. The Libyan Labi pe 
king Adikran, himself among the sufferers, implored Libyans. 


1 Respecting the chronology of the Pyth. iv. p. 265, and Thrige, Histor, 
Baittiad princes, see Boeckh,ad Pindar. Cyrenes, p. 127, seg. Ἢ 
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aid from Apriés king of Egypt, then in the height of his power ; 
sending to declare himself and his people Egyptian subjects, like 
their neighbours the Adyrmachide. The Egyptian prince, ac- 
cepting the offer, despatched a large military force of the native 
soldier-caste, who were constantly in station at the western 
frontier-town Marea, by the route along shore to attack Kyréné. 
They were met at Irasa by the Greeks of Kyréné, and being 
totally ignorant of Grecian arms and tactics, experienced a defeat 
so complete that few of them reached home. The consequences 
of this disaster in Egypt, where it caused the transfer of the 
throne from Apriés to Amasis, have been noticed in a former 
chapter. 

Of course the Libyan Periccki were put down, and the re- 
division of lands near Kyréné among the Greek settlers accom- 
plished, to the great increase of the power of the city. And the 
reign of Battus the Prosperous marks a flourishing era in the 
town, with a large acquisition of land-dominions, antecedent to 
years of dissension and distress. The Kyrenzans came into 
intimate alliance with Amasis king of Egypt, who encouraged 
Grecian connexion in every way, and who even took to wife 
Ladiké, a woman of the Battiad family at Kyréné; so that the 
Libyan Periccki lost all chance of Egyptian aid against the 
Greeks.? 

New prospects, however, were opened to them during the reign 
of Arkesilaus the Second, son of Battus the Prosperous (about 
Arkesilaus 554—544.B.c.). The behaviour of this prince incensed 
the Second and alienated his own brothers, who raised a revolt 

yréné— against him, seceded with a portion of the citizens, 
of the cin and induced a number of the Libyan Periceki to take 
foundation part withthem. They founded the Greco-Libyan city 
ΝΣ ὦ Barka, in the territory of the Libyan Auschise, 
about twelve miles from the coast, distant from Kyréné by sea 
about seventy miles to the westward. The space between the 
two, and even beyond Barka as far as the more westerly Grecian 
colony called Hesperides, was in the days of Skylax provided 
with commodious ports for refuge or landing. At what time 
Hesperides was founded we do not know, but it existed about 


1 Herodot. iy. 159. 3 Herodot. iv. 160; Skylax, c. 107; 
2 Herodot. ii. 180—181 Hekateus, Fragm. 300, Kiausen. 
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510 Bo! Whether Arkesilaus obstructed the foundation of 
Barka is not certain; but he marched the Kyrenzan forces 
against those revolted Libyans who had joined it. Unable to 
resist, the latter fled for refuge to their more easterly brethren 
near the borders of Egypt, and Arkesilaus pursued them. At 
length, in a district called Leukdén, the fugitives found an 
opportunity of attacking him at such prodigious advantage, that 
they almost destroyed the Kyrenzan army ; 7000 hoplites (as 
has been before intimated) being left dead on the field. Arkesi- 
laus did not long survive this disaster. He was strangled 
during sickness by his brother Learchus, who aspired to the 
throne ; but Eryx6, widow of the deceased prince,? avenged the 
crime by causing Learchus to be assassinated. 

That the credit of the Battiad princes was impaired by such a 
series of disasters and enormities, we can readily believe. But 
it received a still greater shock from the circumstance, pattus the 
that Battus the Third, son and successor of Arkesilaus, να id 
was lame and deformed in his feet. To be governed reform by 
by a man thus personally disabled, was in the minds Demonax, 
of the Kyrenzans an indignity not to be borne, as well as an 
excuse for pre-existing discontents. The resolution was taken to 
send to the Delphian oracle for advice, They were directed 
by the priestess to invite from Mantineia a moderator, empowered 
to close discussions and provide a scheme of government. The 
Mantineans selected Deménax, one of the wisest of their citizens, 
to solve the same problem which had been committed to Solén 
at Athens. By his arrangement, the regal prerogative of the 
Battiad line was terminated, and a republican government 
established, seemingly about 543 B.c.; the dispossessed prince ~ 
retaining both the landed domains* and the various sacerdotal 


1 Herodot. iv. 204. 

2 Herodot. iv. 160. Plutarch (De 
Virtutibus Mulier. p. 261) and Polyeenus 
(viii. 41) give various details of this 
stratagem on the of Eryx6 ; Lear- 
chus being in love with her. Plutarch 
also states that Learchus maintained 
himself as despot for some time by the 
aid of Egyptian troops from Amasis, 
and committed great cruelties. His 
story has too much the air of a ro- 
mance to be transcribed into the text, 
wr a I know from what authority it 
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8 Herodot. iv. 161. Τῷ βασιλέϊξ Βάττῷ 
τεμένεα ἐξελὼν καὶ ipwovvas, τὰ ἄλλα 
πάντα τὰ πρότερον εἶχον οἱ βασιλεῖς ἐς 
μέσον τῷ δημῷ ἔθηκε. 

I construe the word τεμένεα as © 
meaning all the domains, doubtless 
large, which had belonged to the 
Battiad princes; contrary to Thrige 
(Historia Cyrenes, ch. 38, p. 150), who 
restricts the expression to revenues 
derived from sacred για Ὁ The 
reference of Wesseling to Hesych.— 
Βάττου σίλφιον ---ἶβ of no avail for illus- 
trating this passage. ἢ 
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functions which had belonged to his predecessors. Respecting 
the government, as newly framed, however, Herodotus unfor- 
tunately gives us hardly any particulars. Deménax classified 
the inhabitants of Kyréné into three tribes; composed of—l1. 
Thereans with their Libyan Pericki; 2. Greeks who had come 
from Peloponnésus and Kréte ; 3. such Greeks as had come from 
all other islands in the Aigean. It appears too that a senate was 
constituted, taken doubtless from these three tribes, and, we may 
presume, in equal proportion. It seems probable that there had 
been before no constitutional classification, nor political privilege, 
except what was vested in the Thersans—that these latter, the 
descendants of the original colonists, were the only persons 
hitherto known to the constitution—and that the remaining Greeks, 
though free landed proprietors and hoplites, were not permitted 
to act as an integral part of the body politic, nor distributed in 
tribes at 811} The whole powers of government—up to this 
time vested in the Battiad princes, subject only to such check, 
how effective we know not, which the citizens of Therzan origin 
might be able to interpose—were now transferred from the prince 
to the people, that is, to certain individuals or assemblies chosen 
somehow from among all the citizens. There existed at Kyréné, 
as at Théra and Sparta, a board of Ephors, and a band of three 
hundred armed police,? analogous to those who were called the 
Hippeis or Horsemen at Sparta. Whether these were instituted 
by Deménax we do not know, nor does the identity of titular 
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office, in different states, afford safe ground for inferring identity 
of power. This is particularly to be remarked with regard to 
the Pericki at Kyréné, who were perhaps more analogous to 
the Helots than to the Periceki of Sparta. The fact that the 
Pericecki were considered in the new constitution as belonging 
specially to the Theran branch of citizens, shows that these 
latter still continued a privileged order, like the Patricians with 
their Clients at Rome in relation to the Plebs. 

That the re-arrangement introduced by Deménax was wise, 
consonant to the general current of Greek feeling, yey immi. 
and calculated to work well, there is good reason to λᾶς. ᾿ 
believe, No discontent within would have subverted of the Bat- 
it without the aid of extraneous force. Battus the fad Arke- 
Lame acquiesced in it peaceably during his life; Thi 
but his widow and his son, Pheretimé and Arkesilaus, raised a 
revolt after his death and tried to regain by force the kingly 
privileges of the family. They were worsted and obliged to flee 
—the mother to Cyprus, the son to Samos—where both employed 
themselves in procuring foreign arms to invade and conquer 
Kyréné. Though Pheretimé could obtain no effective aid from 
Euelthén prince of Salamis in Cyprus, her son was more success- 
ful in Samos, by inviting new Greek settlers to Kyréné, under 
promise of a redistribution of the land. A large body of 
emigrants joined him on this proclamation ; the period seemingly 
being favourable to it, since the Ionian cities had not long before 
become subject to Persia, and were discontented with the yoke. 
But before he conducted this numerous band against his native 
city, he thought proper to ask the advice of the Delphian oracle. 
Success in the undertaking was promised to him, but moderation 
and mercy after success were emphatically enjoined, 9... 
on pain of losing his life ; and the Battiad race was limiting the 
declared by the god to be destined to rule at Kyréné thet Bavting 
for eight generations, bub no longer—as far as four “Y™4sty. 
princes named Battus and four named Arkesilaus.1 ‘ More than 
such eight generations (said the Pythia), Apollo forbids the 
Battiads even to aim at.” This oracle was doubtless told to 
Herodotus by Kyrenzan informants when he visited their city 


1 Herodot. iv, 163, Ἐπὶ μὲν τέσσερας ὑμῖν Λοξίης βασιλεύειν Κυρήνης πλέον 
Βάττους, καὶ ᾿Αρκεσιλέως τέσσερας. διδοῖ μέντοι τούτον οὐδὲ πειρᾶσθαι παραινέει, 
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after the final deposition of the Battiad princes, which took place 
in the person of the fourth Arkesilaus, between 460—450 B.c. ; 
the invasion of Kyrén@ by Arkesilaus the Third, sixth prince of 
the Battiad race, to which the oracle professed to refer, having 
occurred about 530 B.c. The words placed in the mouth of the 
priestess doubtless date from the later of these two periods, and 
afford a specimen of the way in which pretended prophecies are 
not only made up by ante-dating after-knowledge, but are also 
so contrived as to serve a present purpose; for the distinct 
prohibition of the god “ not even to aim at a longer lineage than 
eight Battiad princes,” seems plainly intended to deter the 
partisans of the dethroned family from endeavouring to reinstate 
them. 

Arkesilaus the Third, to whom this prophecy purports to have 
Violences been addressed, returned with his mother Pheretimé 
at Barend and his army of new colonists to Kyréné. He was 
ἘΝ ΩΝ strong enough to carry all before him—to expel some 
the Third. of his chief opponents and seize upon others, whom 
he sent to Cyprus to be destroyed; though the vessels were 
driven out of their course by storms to the peninsula of Knidus, 
where the inhabitants rescued the prisoners and sent them to 
Théra. Other Kyrenzans, opposed to the Battiads, took refuge 
in a lofty private tower, the property of Aglémachus, wherein 
Arkesilaus caused them all to be burnt, heaping wood around 
and setting it on fire. But after this career of triumph and 
revenge, he became conscious that he had departed from the 
mildness enjoined to him by the oracle, and sought to avoid the 
punishment which it had threatened by retiring from Kyréné. 
At any rate he departed from Kyréné to Barka, to the residence 
of the Barkean prince his kinsman Alazir, whose daughter he 
had married. But he found in Barka some of the unfortunate 
men who had fled from Kyréné to escape him. These exiles, 
aided by a few Barkeans, watched for a suitable moment to assail 
him in the market-place, and slew him together with his kinsman 
the prince Alazir. 

The victory of Arkesilaus at Kyréné, and his assassination at 
Barka, are doubtless real facts. But they seem to have been com- 
pressed together and incorrectly coloured, in order to give to 


1 Herodot. iv. 163—16. 
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the death of the Kyrenean prince the appearance of a divine 


judgment. For the reign of Arkesilaus cannot have 


ς Arkesil 
been very short, since events of the utmost import- sends his” 
ance occurred within it. The Persians under Kam- fokambyeds 
bysés conquered Egypt, and both the Kyrenzan ave vt 


and the Barkean prince sent to Memphis to make 
their submission to the conqueror—offering presents and imposing 
upon themselves an annual tribute. These presents of the 
Kyrenzans, 500 minee of silver, were considered by Kambysés βί 
contemptibly small, that he took hold of them at once and threw 
them among his soldiers. And at the moment when Arkesilaus 
died, Aryandés, the Persian satrap after the death of Kambysés 
is found established in Egypt. 

During the absence of Arkesilaus at Barka, his mother 
Pheretimé had acted as regent, taking her place at the 8.6. 517— 
discussions in the senate. But when his death took °% 
place, and the feeling against the Battiads manifested Persian 
itself strongly at Barka, she did notfeel powerful enough 
to put it down, and went to Egypt to solicit aid from 
Aryandés. The satrap, being made to believe that παρεόντα 
Arkesilaus had met his death in consequence of steady Arkesilaus. 
devotion to the Persians, sent a herald to Barka to demand the 
men who had slain him. The Barkeans assumed the collective 
responsibility of the act, saying that he had done them injuries 
both numerous and severe—a farther proof that his reign cannot 
have been very short. On receiving this reply, the satrap 
immediately dispatched a powerful Persian armament, land-force 
as well as sea-force, in fulfilment of the designs of Pheretimé 
against Barka. They besieged the town for nine months, trying 
to storm, to batter, and to undermine the walls;? but their 
efforts were vain, and it was taken at last only by an act of the 
grossest perfidy. Pretending to relinquish the attempt in 
despair, the Persian general concluded a treaty with the 
Barkeans, wherein it was stipulated that the latter should © 
continue to pay tribute to the Great King, but that the army 
should retire without farther hostilities: “I swear it (said the 
Persian general), and my oath shall hold good, as long as this 


Pheretimé 


1 Herodot. iii. 13; iv. 165—166. narrative in many respects different 
2 Polyeenus (Strateg. vii. 28) gives a from this of Herodotus. 
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earth shall keep its place”. But the spot on which the oaths 
were exchanged had been fraudulently prepared: a ditch had 
been excavated and covered with hurdles, upon which again a 
surface of earth had been laid. The Barkeans, confiding in the 
oath, and overjoyed at their liberation, immediately opened their 
gates and relaxed their guard; while the Persians, breaking 
down the hurdles and letting fall the superimposed earth, so that 
they might comply with the letter of their oath, assaulted the 
city and took it without difficulty. 

Miserable was the fate which Pheretimé had in reserve for 
Capture of these entrapped prisoners. She crucified the chief 
Barkaby opponents of herself and her late son around the 
rendliy of | walls, on which were also affixed the breasts of their 
Pheretimé. wives; then, with the exception of such of the 
inhabitants as were Battiads and noway concerned in the death 
of Arkesilaus, she consigned the rest to slavery in Persia. They 
were carried away captive into the Persian empire, where 
Darius assigned to them a village in Baktria as their place of 
abode, which still bore the name of Barka, even in the days of 
Herodotus. 

During the course of this expedition, it appears, the Persian 
army advanced as far as Hesperides, and reduced many of the 
Libyan tribes to subjection. These, together with Kyréné and 
Barka, figure afterwards among the tributaries and auxiliaries of 
Xerxés in his expedition against Greece. And when the army 
returned to Egypt, by order of Aryandés, they were half inclined 
to seize Kyréné itself in their way, though the opportunjty was 
missed and the purpose left unaccomplished.1 

Pheretimé accompanied the retreating army to Egypt, where 
she died shortly of a loatlisome disease, eonsumed by worms ; 
thus showing (says Herodotus’) that “excessive cruelty in revenge 
brings down upon men the displeasure of the gods”. It will be 
recollected that in the veins of this savage woman the Libyan 
blood was intermixed with the Grecian. In Greece Proper, 


political enmity kills—but seldom, if ever, mutilates—or aye 


the blood of women. 
We thus leave Kyréné and Barka again subject to Battiad 


1 Herodot. iv. 203, 204. 2 Herodot. iv. 205. 
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princes, at the same time that they are tributaries of Persia. 
Another Battus and another Arkesilaus have to inter- Battus the 
vene before the glass of this worthless dynasty is run (ourth and 
out, between 460—450 B.c. I shall not at present ar Sd pc 
carry the reader’s attention to this last Arkesilaus, tinction of 
who stands honoured by two chariot victories in ‘he dynasty 
Greece, and two fine odes of Pindar. 450 B.C, 
The victory of the third Arkesilaus, and the restoration of 
the Battiads, broke up the equitable constitution gonstity. 
established by Deménax. His triple classification tion of 
into tribes must have been completely remodelled, eas 
though we do not know how ; for the number of new 4u7#ble. 
colonists whom Arkesilaus introduced must have necessitated a 
fresh distribution of land, and it is extremely doubtful whether 
the relation of the Thereean class of citizens with their Periceki, 
as established by Deménax, still continued to subsist. It is 
necessary to notice this fact, because the arrangements of 
Deménax are spoken of by some authors as if they formed the 
permanent constitution of Kyréné ; whereas they cannot have 
outlived the restoration of the Battiads, nor can they even have 
been revived after that dynasty was finally expelled, since the 
number of new citizens and the large change of property, 
introduced by Arkesilaus the Third, would render them 


inapplicable to the subsequent city. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


PAN-HELLENIC FESTIVALS—OLYMPIC, PYTHIAN, 
NEMEAN, AND ISTHMIAN. 


In the preceding chapters I have been under the necessity of 
presenting to the reader a picture altogether incoherent and 
destitute of central effect. I have specified briefly each of the 
two or three hundred towns which agreed in bearing the Hellenic 
name, and recounted its birth and early life, as far as our evidence 
goes—but without being able to point out any action and reaction, 
exploits or sufferings, prosperity or misfortune, glory or disgrace, 
Want of common to all. To a great degree, this is a character- 
grouping, _ istic inseparable from the history of Greece from its 
in the early beginning to its end; for the only political unity 
rg a which it ever receives is the melancholy unity of 
history. + subjection under all-conquering Rome. Nothing 
short of force will efface in the mind of a free Greek the idea of 
his city as an autonomous and separate organization. The 
village is a fraction, but the city is an unit,—and the highest of 
all political units, not admitting of being consolidated with 
others into a ten or a hundred, to the sacrifice of its own separate 
and individual mark. Such is the character of the race, both in 
their primitive country and in their colonial settlements—in their 
early as well as in their late history—splitting by natural fracture 
into a multitude of self-administering, indivisible cities. But 
that which marks the early historical period before Peisistratus, 
and which impresses upon it an incoherence at once so fatiguing 
and so irremediable, is, that as yet no causes have arisen to 
counteract this political isolation. Each city, whether pro- 
gressive or stationary, prudent or adventurous, turbulent or 
tranquil, follows out its own thread of existence, having no 
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partnership or common purposes with the rest, nor being yet 
constrained into any active communion with them by extraneous 
forces. In like manner, the races which on every side surround 
the Hellenic world appear distinct and unconnected, not yet 
taken up into any co-operating mass or system. 
Contemporaneously with the accession of Pelsistratus, this 
state of things becomes altered both in and out of Hellas—the 
former as a consequence of the latter. For at that time begins 
the formation of the great Persian empire, which absorbs into 
itself not only Upper Asia and Asia Minor, but also Pheenicia, 
Egypt, Thrace, Macedonia, and a considerable number of the 
Grecian cities themselves ; while the common danger, from this 
vast aggregate, threatening the greater states of Greece Proper, 
drives them, in spite of great reluctance and jealousy, into active 
union. Hence arises a new impulse, counterworking New causes 
the natural tendency to political isolation in the tending to 


favour 


Hellenic cities, and centralising their proceedings to union begin 
a certain extent for the two centuries succeeding pak 

650 8.6. ; Athens and Sparta both availing themselves general war 
of the centralising tendencies which had grown out of 776 and 560 


the Persian war. But during the interval between pies 
776—560 B.c., no such tendency can be traced even in 1488. 

commencement, nor any constraining force calculated to bring it 
about, Even Thucydidés, as we may see by his excellent preface, 
knew of nothing during these two centuries except separate city- 
politics and occasional wars between neighbours. The only 
event, according to him, in which any considerable number of 
Grecian cities were jointly concerned, was the war between 
Chalkis and Eretria, the date of which we do not know. In that 
war, several cities took part as allies ; Samos, among others, with 
Eretria—Milétus with Chalkis: how far the alliances of either 
may have extended, we have no evidence to inform us, but the 
presumption is that no great number of Grecian cities was 
comprehended in them. Such as it was, however, this war 
between Chalkis and Eretria was the nearest approach, and the 
only approach, toa Pan-Hellenic proceeding, which Thucydidés 
indicates between the Trojan and the Persian wars. Both heand 


1 Thuevd. i, 15, 
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Herodotus present this early period only by way of preface and 
contrast to that which follows—when the Pan-Hellenic spirit 
and tendencies, though never at any time predominant, yet 
counted for a powerful element in history, and sensibly modified 
the universal instinct of city-isolation. They tell us little 
about it, either because they could find no trustworthy in- 
formants, or because there was nothing in it to captivate the 
imagination in the same manner as the Persian or the Pelopon- 
nesian wars. From whatever cause their silence arises, it is 
deeply to be regretted, since the phenomena of the two centuries 
from 776—560 B.c., though not susceptible of any central 
grouping, must have presented the most instructive matter for 
study, had they been preserved. In no period of history have 
there ever been formed a greater number of new political com- 
munities, under much variety of circumstances, personal as well 
as local. A few chronicles, however destitute of philosophy, 
reporting the exact march of some of these colonies from their 
commencement—amidst all the difficulties attendant on amalga- 
tion with strange natives, as well as on a fresh distribution of 
land—would have added greatly to our knowledge both of 
Greek character and Greek social existence. 

Taking the two centuries now under review, then, it will 
wR appear that there is not only no growing political 
disposition unity among the Grecian states, but a tendency even 
fortectual, © the contrary—to dissemination and mutual 
and social estrangement. Not so, however, in regard to the 
Ὅ» other feelings of unity capable of subsisting between 
men who acknowledge no common political authority— 
sympathies founded on common religion, language, belief of 
race, legends, tastes and customs, intellectual appetencies, sense of 
proportion and artistic excellence, recreative enjoyments, &c, 
On all these points, the manifestations of Hellenic unity become 
more and more pronounced and comprehensive, in spite of 
increased political dissemination, throughout the same period. 
The breadth of common sentiment and sympathy between Greek 
and Greek, together with the conception of multitudinous 
periodical meetings as an indispensable portion of existence, 
appears decidedly greater in 560 8.0. than it had been a century 
before. It was fostered by the increased conviction of the 
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superiority of Greeks as compared with foreigners—a conviction 
gradually more and more justified as Grecian art and intellect 
improved, and as the survey of foreign countries became ex- 
tended—as well as by the many new efforts of men of genius in 
the field of music, poetry, statuary, and architecture ; each of 
whom touched chords of feeling, belonging to other Greeks 
hardly less than to his own peculiar city. At the same time, the 
life of each peculiar city continues distinct, and even gathers to 
itself a greater abundance of facts and internal interests ; so that 
during the two centuries now under review there was in the 
mind of every Greek an increase both of the city-feeling and of 
the Pan-Hellenic feeling, but on the other hand a decline of the 
old sentiment of separate race—Doric, Ionic, Holic. 

I have already, in a former volume, touched upon the many- 
sided character of the Grecian religion, entering as it Reciprocal 
did into all the enjoyments and sufferings, the hopes a 
and fears, the affections and antipathies of the people— to the 
ποῦ simply imposing restraints and obligations, but Télgious | 
protecting, multiplying, and diversifying all the each other. 
social pleasures and all the decorations of existence. Each city 
and even each village had its peculiar religious festivals, wherein 
the sacrifices to the gods were usually followed by public 
recreations of one kind or other—by feasting on the victims, 
processional marches, singing and dancing, or competition in 
strong and active exercises.. The festival was originally local, 
but friendship or communion of race was shown by inviting 
others, non-residents, to partake in its attractions. In the case of 
a colony and its metropolis, it was a frequent practice that 
citizens of the metropolis were honoured with a privileged seat 
at the festivals of the colony, or that one of their number was 
presented with the first taste of the sacrificial victim. Reciprocal 
frequentation of religious festivals was thus the standing evidence 
of friendship and fraternity among cities not politically united. 
That it must have existed to a certain degree from the earliest 

1Thucyd. i 26. See the tale in sion rot A ἼΩΝ perished in crossing. 
Pausanias (vy. 25, 1) of the ancient + al a ΟΣ r solemn religious 
chorus sent annually from Messéné in ΘΝ tation) pe ically sent b Ἵν» 
Sicily across the strait to Rhegium, to Délos, see Plu 
agreed) festival of the Rhegians—thirty- Nicas e c. 8; pinto, Phedén, c. ,λή ΓΝ 


five boys with a chorus-master and a 58. Compare also ‘Strabo, rf p. 419, 
flute-player : on one unfortunate occa- on the general subject. 
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days, there can be no reasonable doubt; though in Homer and 
Hesiod we find only the celebration of funeral games, by a chief 
αὖ his own private expense, in honour of his deceased father or 
friend—with all the accompanying recreations, however, of a 
public festival, and with strangers not only present, but also 
contending for valuable prizes.’ Passing to historical Greece 
during the seventh century B.C, we find evidence of two 
festivals, even then very considerable, and frequented by Greeks 
from many different cities and districts—the festival at Délos, in 
honour of Apollo, the great place of meeting for Ionians through- 
out the Hgean—and the Olympic games. 
The Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, which must be 
placed earlier than 600 B.c., dwells with emphasis on 
ον  ΡΗΒΕ the splendour of the Delian festival, unrivalled 
ofthe Tonic throughout Greece, as it would appear, during all the 
at Délos— first period of this history, for wealth, finery of attire, 
and variety of exhibitions as well in poetical genius as 
in bodily activity*—equalling probably at that time, if not 
surpassing, the Olympic games. The complete and undiminished 
grandeur of this Delian Pan-Ionic festival is one of our chief 
marks of the first period of Grecian history, before the 
comparative prostration of the Ionic Greeks through the rise of 
Persia. It was celebrated periodically in every fourth year, to 
the honour of Apollo and Artemis. Moreover, it was distin- 
guished from the Olympic games by two circumstances both 
deserving of notice—first, by including solemn matches not only 
of gymnastic, but also of musical and poetical excellence, 
whereas the latter had no place at Olympia ; secondly, by the 
admission of men, women, and children indiscriminately as 
spectators, whereas women were formally excluded from the 
Olympic ceremony.* Such exclusion may have depended in part 
on the inland situation of Olympia, less easily approachable by 
females than the island of Délos ; but even making allowance 
for this circumstance, both the one distinction and the other 
mark the rougher character of the Ztolo-Dorians in Peloponnésus. 


1 Homer, iad, τὰ 879, xxiii. 679; 1; Thucyd. iii. 104, When Bang 
Hesiod, Opp. Di. 65 and the festival called Ep gala, bad 
ἘΠῚ 3 Homer, yea Apoll. 150; Thucyd. become the great place of Tomi meet- 


ing, the ΟΣ of women was still 
“5 eS 4ilian, N. H. x. continued (Dionys. Hal. A. R. iv. 25). 
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The Delian festival, which greatly dwindled away during the 
subjection of the Asiatic and insular Greeks to Persia, was 
revived afterwards by Athens during the period of her empire, 
when she was seeking in every way to strengthen her central 
ascendency in the Aigean. But though it continued to be 
ostentatiously celebrated under her management, it never regained 
that commanding sanctity and crowded frequentation which we 
find attested in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo for its earlier 
period. 

Very different was the fate of the Olympic festival—on the 
banks of the Alpheius! in Peloponnésus, near the old éiviecte 
oracular temple of the Olympian Zeus—which not mes— 
only grew up uninterruptedly from small beginnings to pyity a 
the maximum of Pan-Hellenie importance, but even long con- 
preserved its crowds of visitors and its celebrity for re 
many centuries after the extinction of Greek freedom, and only 
received its final abolition, after more than 1100 years of con- 
tinuance, from the decree of the Christian emperor Theodosius in 
394 a.p. I have already recounted in the preceding volume of 
this History, the attempt made by Pheidén, despot of Argos, to 
restore to the Pisatans, or to acquire for himself, the adminstra- 
tion of this festival—an event which proves the importance of 
the festival in Peloponnésus, even so early as 740 B.c. At that 
time, and for some years afterwards, it seems to have been 
frequented chiefly, if not exclusively, by the neighbouring 
inhabitants of Central and Western Peloponnésus—Spartans, 
Messenians, Arkadians, Triphylians, Pisatans, Eleians, and 
Achzans*—and it forms an important link connecting the Atolo- 
Eleians, and their privileges as Agonothets, to solemnise and 
preside over it, with Sparta. From the year 720 B.c., we trace 
positive evidences of the gradual presence of more distant Greeks 
—Corinthians, Megarians, Bcotians, Athenians, and even 
Smyrnzans from Asia. We observe also other proofs of growing 
importance, in the increased number and variety of matches 
exhibited to the spectators, and in the substitution of the simple 
crown of olive, an honorary reward, in place of the more sub- 


1 Strabo, viii. p. 353; Pindar, TT 2 See K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der 
Get 2; Xenophdén, Hellen. iv. 7, 2; iii. gh rs Staatsalterthiimer, sect. 
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stantial present which the Olympic festival and all other Grecian 
festivals began by conferring upon the victor. The humble 
constitution of the Olympic games presented originally 
nothing more than a match of runners in the measured 
course called the Stadium. A continuous series of the victorious 
runners was formally inscribed and preserved by the Eleians, 
beginning with Korcbus in 776 B.c., and was made to serve by 
chronological inquirers from the third century B.c. downwards, 
as a means of measuring the chronological sequence of Grecian 
events. It was on the occasion of the seventh Olympiad after 
Korcebus that Daiklés the Messenian first received for his victory 
in the Stadium no farther recompense than a wreath from the 
sacred olive-tree near Olympia :1 the honour of being proclaimed 
victor was found sufficient, without any pecuniary addition. But 
until the fourteenth Olympiad (724 8.0.) there was no other 
match for the spectators to witness besides that of simple runners 
in the stadium. On that occasion a second race was first intro- 
duced, of runners in the double stadium, or up and down 
the course. In the next or fifteenth Olympiad (720 
gradual B.C.) a third match, the long course for runners, or 
ame several times up and down the stadium. There were 
renee sa thus three races—the simple Stadium, the double 

* Stadium or Diaulos, and the long course or Dolichos, 
all for runners—which continued without addition until the 
eighteenth Olympiad, when the wrestling-match and the com- 


plicated Pentathlon (including jumping, running, the quoit, the _ 


javeiin, and wrestling) were both added. A farther novelty 
appears in the twenty-third Olympiad (688 B.c.), the boxing- 
match ; and another still more important in the twenty-fifth (680 
B.0.), the chariot with four full-grown horses. This last men- 
tioned addition is deserving of special notice, not merely as it 
diversified the scene by the introduction of horses, but also as it 
brought in a totally new class of competitors—rich men and 
women, who possessed the finest horses and could hire the 
most skilful drivers, without any personal superiority or power of 


1 Dionys. Halikarn. Ant. Rom. i. 71; they took to themselves as competitors, 
Phlegén, De Olympiad. p. 140. Foran not for money, but for glory, see Hero- 
illustration of the stress laid by the dot. viii. 26. Compare the Scholia on 
Greeks on the purely honorary rewards Pindar, Nem. and Isthm. Argument., 
of Olympia, and on the it which p. 425—514, ed. Boeckh. 
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bodily display in themselves.t The prodigious exhibition of wealth 
in which the chariot proprietors indulged is not only an evidence 
of growing importance in the Olympic games, but also served 
materially to increase that importance and to heighten the 
interest of spectators. Two farther matches were added in the 
thirty-third Olympiad (648 B.c.)—the Pankration, or boxing and 
wrestling conjoined,” with the hand unarmed or divested of that 
hard leather cestus* worn by the pugilist, which rendered the 
blow of the latter more terrible, but at the same time prevented 
him from grasping or keeping hold of his adversary—and the 
single race-horse. Many other novelties were introduced one 
after the other, which it is unnecessary fully to enumerate—the 
race between men clothed in full panoply and bearing each his 
shield—the different matches between boys, analogous to those 
between full-grown men, and between colts of the same nature as 
between full-grown horses. At the maximum of its attraction 
the Olympic solemnity occupied five days, but until the seventy- 
seventh Olympiad all the various matches had been compressed 
into one—beginning at day-break and not always closing before 
dark.* The seventy-seventh Olympiad follows immediately after 
the successful expulsion of the Persian invaders from Greece, 
when the Pan-Hellenic feeling had been keenly stimulated by 
resistance to a common enemy ; and we may easily conceive that 


1See the sentiment of Agesilaus, 
somewhat contemptuous, respecting 
the chariot-race, as described by Xeno- 
oe ipations, ix. 6): the general 
eeling of Greece, however, is more in 
conformity with what Thucydidés (vi. 
16) Pm into the mouth of Alkibiadés, 
and Xenophon into that of Simonidés 
(Xenophén, Hiero, xi. 5). The ae 
res attached to a family which 
hai ed chariot victories is amply 
attested : see Herodot. vi. 35, 36, 103, 


ie are been μὲ αὐ νὸς 9 ipeoiced 
esychius, Vv. ‘Iuds): see Homer, Iliad, 
xxiii. 686. Cestus, or Cestus, is the 
Latin word (Virg. Ain. v. 404): the 
Greek word κεστός is an adjective 
annexed to ἱμάς---κεστὸν ἱμάντα---πολύ- 
κεστος ἱμάς (Lliad, xiv. 214, iii. 371). 
See Pausan. viii. 40, 8, for the descrip- 
tion of the incident which caused an 
alteration in this hand-covering at the 
Nemean games: ultimately it was still 
farther hardened by the addition of 


126—oixin reOptrmorpépos—and vi. 70, iron 


about Demaratus king of Sparta. 


2 Antholog. Palatin. ix. 588 ; vol. ii. 
299, Jacobs. 


8 The original Greek word for this 
covering (which surrounded the middle 
hand and aged portion of the fingers, 
leaving both the ends of the fingers 
and the thumb exposed) was ἱμάς, the 
word for a thong, strap, or whip, of 
leather ; the special word μύρμηξ seems 


πεμπαμέρους ἁμίλλας--- 
. v. 6: compare Schol. 
ad Pindar. Olymp. iii. 33. 

See the facts respecting the he a κα 
Agén collected by Corsini (Di 
tiones Agonistice, Dissert. i., sect. 8, 9, 
10), and still more amply set forth, 
with a valuable commentary, by 
Krause (Olympia, oder Darstellung 
der grossen Olympischen Spiele, Wien 
1838, sect. 8—11 especially). 
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this was a suitable moment for imparting additional dignity to 
the chief national festival. 

We are thus enabled partially to trace the steps whereby, 
Olympic § during the two centuries succeeding 776 B.c., the 
nee festival of the Olympic Zeus in the Pisatid gradually 
which passed from a local to a national character, and ac- 
a local to 8 quired an attractive force capable of bringing together 
yar τῆς «nto temporary union the dispersed fragments of 
character. Hellas, from Marseilles to Trebizond. In this impor- 
tant function it did not long stand alone. During the sixth 
century B.c., three other festivals, at first local, become succes- 
sively nationalised—the Pythia near Delphi, the Isthmia near 
Corinth, the Nemea near Kleénz, between Sikyén and Argos. 

In regard to the Pythian festival, we find a short notice of the 
Pythian particular incidents and individuals by whom its 
games or reconstitution and enlargement were brought about 
estival. -_ _a notice the more interesting, inasmuch as these 
very incidents are themselves a manifestation of something like 
Pan-Hellenic patriotism, standing almost alone in an age which 
presents little else in operation except distinct city-interests. 
At the time when the Homeric Hymn to the Delphinian Apollo 
Early state δ composed (probably in the seventh century B.c¢.), 
and siteof the Pythian festival had as yet acquired little eminence. 
—— The rich and holy temple of Apollo was then purely 
oracular, established for the purpose of communicating to pious 
inquirers “the counsels of the Immortals”. Multitudes of visitors 
came to consult it, as well as to sacrifice victims and to deposit 
costly offerings ; but while the god delighted in the sound of the 
harp as an accompaniment to the singing of Pans, he was by no 
means anxious to encourage horse-races and chariot-races in the 
neighbourhood. Nay, this psalmist considers that the noise of 
horses would be “a nuisance”—the drinking of mules a desecra- 
tion to the sacred fountains—and the ostentation of fine-built 
chariots objectionable,’ as tending to divert the attention of 


1 Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 262, Appard 7’ εὐποίητα καὶ ὠκυπόδων κτυπὸν 
Πημανέει σ᾽ αἰεὶ κτυπὸς ἵππων ὠκειάων, ag, ον» SHB ᾿ 
᾿Αρδόμενοί τ᾽ οὐρῆες ἐμῶν ἱερῶν ἀπὸ Ἐ yp sti μέγαν καὶ κτήματα πόλλ᾽ ἐν- 

πηγέων. 
Ἔνθα τις ἀνθρώπων βουλήσεται εἰσορά- Also v. 288—394, γυάλων ὑπὸ nevi 
ασθαι —485. ὑπὸ πτυχὶ Παρνήσοιο--- ῬἸΠΔΤΙ, 
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spectators away from the great temple and its wealth. From 
such inconveniences the god was protected by placing his 
sanctuary “in the rocky Pytho”—a rugged and uneven recess, 
of no great dimensions, embosomed in the southern declivity of 
Parnassus, and about 2000 feet above the level of the sea, while 
the topmost Parnassian summits reach a height of near 8000 
feet. The situation was extremely imposing, but unsuited by 
nature for the congregation of any considerable number of 
spectators—altogether impracticable for chariot-races—and only 
rendered practicable by later art and outlay for the theatre as 
well as for the stadium ; the original stadium, when first estab- 
lished, was placed in the plain beneath. Such a site furnished 
little means of subsistence, but the sacrifices and presents of 
visitors enabled the ministers of the temple to live in abundance,! 
and gathered together by degrees a village around it. . 
Near the sanctuary of Pytho, and about the same altitude, was 
situated the ancient Phokian town of Krissa, on a Phokian 
projecting spur of Parnassus—overhung above by the town of 
line of rocky precipice called the Phedriades, and “™** 
itself overhanging below the deep ravine through which flows 
the river Peistus. On the other side of this river rises the steep 
mountain Kirphis, which projects southward into the Corinthian 
Gulf—the river reaching that gulf through the broad Krissean, 
or Kirrhean, plain, which stretches westward nearly to the 
Lokrian town of Amphissa ; a plain for the most part fertile and 
productive, though least so in its eastern part immediately under 
the Kirphis, where the seaport Kirrha was placed.?_ The temple, 


Pyth. viii. 90. Πυθῶνος ἐν γυάλοις--- dn conveys a lively idea of the 


Strabo, ix. p. 418. πετρῳδὲς χωρίον καὶ 
6carpoe.dés—Heliodorus, Aithiop. ii. 26: 
com: Will. Gotte, Das Delphische 
Orakel (Leipzig 1839), Ρ. 39—42. 

1 Βωμοί pw ἔφερβον, οὑπιών τ᾽ ἀεὶ ξένος, 
says Ién (in Euripidés, I6n, 334) the 
slave of Apollo, and the verger of his 
Delphian temple, who waters it from 
the Kastalian spring, sweeps it with 
laurel boughs, and keeps off with his 
bow and arrows the obstrusive birds 
Ton, 105, 148, 154). Whoever reads the 

we tion of Professor Ulrichs (Reisen 
un 
7, p. 110) see that the birds— 
eagles, vultures, and crows—are quite 
numerous enough to have been exceed- 
ingly troublesome. The whole play of 


‘orschungen in Griechenland, ch. Ro 


Delphian temple and its scenery, with 
which Euripidés was doubtless familiar. 
2 There is considerable perplexity 
meaporting Krissa and Kirrha, and it 
still remains a question among scholars 
whether the two names denote the 
same place or different places; the 
former is the opinion of O. Miiller 
(Orchomenos, p. 495). Strabo distin- 
guishes the two, Pausanias identifies 
them, conceiving no other town to 
have ever exis except the sea-port 
(x. 37, 4). Mannert (Geogr. d. Gr. u. 
Om. viii. Pp 148) follows Strabo, and 

represents them different, 
Iconsider the latter to be the correct 
ὯΝ the grounds, and pees 


opinion ; 
oO ΟἿ e careful topographi 
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the oracle, and the wealth οἵ Pytho belong to the very earliest 
periods of Grecian antiquity. But the octennial solemnity in 
honour of the god included at first no other competition except 
that of bards, who sang each a pean with the harp. It has been 
already mentioned, in my preceding volume, that the Amphik- 
tyonic assembly held one of its half-yearly meetings near the 
temple of Pytho, the other at Thermopyle. 

In those early times when the Homeric Hymn to Apollo was 
Kirrha, the composed, the town of Krissa appears to have been 
sea-portof great and powerful, possessing all the broad plain 
se aa between Parnassus, Kirphis, and the gulf, to which 
latter it gave its name—and possessing also, what was a property 
not less valuable, the adjoining sanctuary of Pytho itself, which 
the Hymn identifies with Krissa, not indicating Delphi as a 
separate place. The Krisseans doubtless derived great profits 
from the number of visitors who came to visit Delphi, both by 
land and by sea, and Kirrha was originally only the name for 
their seaport. Gradually, however, the port appears to have 
grown in importance at the expense of the town, just as 
Apollonia and Ptolemais came to equal Kyréné and Barka, and 
as Plymouth Dock has swelled into Devonport; while at the 
same time the sanctuary of Pytho with its administrators 
Growth of @Xpanded into the town of Delphi, and came to claim 
a met an independent existence of its own. The original 
decline of relations between Krissa, Kirrha, and Delphi were 
asim. in this manner at length subverted, the first declining 


examination, of Professor Ulrichs, who tation that there were two wars—in the 
gives an excellent account of the whole first of which Kirrha was destroyed 
scenery of Boor ir (Reisen und For- ye een while in the second 
rege wet aw Bremen, was conquered by the 
1840, pters 1, an ruins de- Amp) ape ty not confirmed by any 
scribed by him on 1 the hi ν Seine und near other auti 

Kastri, called the Forty | ts, may The mere ες ROR ENE that — 
fairly ’be considered as the ruins of gives us in three separate 

Krissa ; the ruins of Kinin areonthe Κρίσᾳ, Κρισαῖον, Κρισαίοις (15 
sea-shore near the mouth of the Pyth. v. 49, vi. 18), and in five pfs 
Pleistus:; The plain beneath might passages, Κίῤῥᾳ, K dbus, Κίῤῥαθεν 
ΜΈΡΟΣ impropriety be called either iii. 33, vii. 14, viii. 26, x. 

the Krissean or the Kirrhean plain renders it almost certain that the two 
(Herodot. viii. 32; Strabo, ix. p. 419). names belong to different places, and 
Though Strabo was as right in Gistine tial are not merely two different names for 
ing Krissa from and right also brie ρυφοκῷ rte ; the poet could not in 
in the position of the latter under ae ave any metrical reason for 


Kirphis, he conceived incorrectly the ing the a metre . 


situation of Krissa ; and his represen- of e two words is 
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and the two latter rising. The Krisszeans found themselves dis- 
possessed of the management of the temple, which passed to the 
Delphians ; as well as of the profits arising from the visitors, 
whose disbursements went to enrich the inhabitants of Kirrha. 
Krissa was a primitive city of the Phokian name, and could 
boast of a place as such in the Homeric Catalogue, so that her 
loss of importance was not likely to be quietly endured. More- 
over, in addition to the above facts, already sufficient in 
themselves as seeds of quarrel, we are told that the Kirrhzans 
abused their position as masters of the avenue to the temple by 
sea, and levied exorbitant tolls on the visitors who landed 
there—a number constantly increasing from the multiplication 
of the transmarine colonies, and from the prosperity of those in 
Italy and Sicily. Besides such offence against the general 
Grecian public, they had also incurred the enmity of their 
Phokian neighbours by outrages upon women, Phokian as well as 
Argeian, who were returning from the temple.) 

Thus stood the case, apparently, about 595 B.c., when the 
Amphiktyonic meeting interfered—either prompted Insolence 
by the Phokians, or perhaps on their own spontaneous ofthe Ως 
impulse, out of regard to the temple—to punish the punished 
Kirrheans. After a war of ten years, the first Sacred ΑΝ 
War in Greece, this object was completely accom- *YonS. 
plished, by a joint force of Thessalians under Eurylochus, 
Sikyonians under Kleisthenés, and Athenians under Alkmzén ; 
the Athenian Solén being the person who originated and enforced 
in the Amphiktyonic council the proposition of interference. 
Kirrha appears to have made a strenuous resistance, until its 
supplies from the sea were intercepted by the naval force of the 
Sikyonian Kleisthenés. Even after the town was taken, its 
inhabitants defended themselves for some time on the heights of 
Kirphis.2_ At length, however, they were thoroughly subdued. 


1 Atheneus, xiii. p. 560; Alschinés identify them with the Dryopes 
cont. Ktesiphont. c. 36, p. 406 ; pareve, (Dorians, i. 2, 5, and his Orchomenos, 
ix. p. 418. Of the A idx, p. 496); Harpokratién, Vi he introduch: 
Kraugallidea, whom Aischinés aces dre ad Pindar. Pyth. Introduct.; 
tions along with the Kirrheans as Schol. ad Pindar. Nem. ix. 2; Plu- 
another impious race who dwelt in the Lm ee ee Ξ- τον Pausan. ii. 9, 6. 
neighbourhood of the god—and who 4) and Polyzenus 
were overthrown alo with the Gtratog rates. itl Ὁ ἊΝ ὦ a stratagem of 
Kirrhzeans—we have no farther infor- = or of Eurylochus, to poison the 
mation. Ὁ. Miiller’s conjecture would ter of the Kirrhzans with hellebore. 
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Their town was destroyed or left to subsist merely as a landing- 
place ; while the whole adjoining plain was consecrated to the 
Delphian god, whose domains thus touched the sea. Under this 
sentence, pronounced by the religious feeling of Greece, and 
sanctified by a solemn oath publicly sworn and inscribed at 
Delphi, the land was condemned to remain untilled and 
unplanted, without any species of human care, ard serving only 
for the pasturage of cattle. The latter circumstance was 
convenient to the temple, inasmuch as it furnished abundance of 
victims for the pilgrims who landed and came to sacrifice—for 
without preliminary sacrifice no man could consult the oracle :1 
while the entire prohibition of tillage was the only means of 
obviating the growth of another troublesome neighbour on the 
seaboard. The ruin of Kirrha in this war is certain, though the 
necessity of a harbour for visitors arriving by sea led to the 
gradual revival of the town upon a humbler scale of pretension. 
But the fate of Krissa is not so clear, nor do we know whether it 
was destroyed, or left subsisting in a position of inferiority with 
regard to Delphi. From this time forward, however, the 
Delphian community appear as substantive and autonomous, 
exercising in their own right the management of the temple ; 
though we shall find, on more than one occasion, that the 
Phokians contest this right, and lay claim to the management of 
it for themselves*—a remnant of that early period when the 
oracle stood in the domain of the Phokian Krissa. There seems 
moreover to have been a standing antipathy between the 
Delphians and the Phokians. 

The Sacred War just mentioned—emanating from a solemn 
Amphiktyonic decree, carried on jointly by troops of different 
First states whom we do not know to have ever before 
Wired, co-operated, and directed exclusively towards an 
595 B.C, object of common interest—is in itself a fact of high 
importance as manifesting a decided growth of Pan-Hellenic 
feeling. Sparta is not named as interfering—a circumstance 
which seems remarkable when we consider both her power, even 
as it then stood, and her intimate connexion with the Delphian 
oracle—while the Athenians appear as the chief movers, through 


1 Eurip, I6n, 230. 3 Thucyd., i. 112. 
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the greatest and best of their citizens, The credit of a large- 
minded patriotism rests prominently upon them. 

But if this Sacred War itself is a proof that the Pan-Hellenic 
spirit was growing stronger, the positive result in which it ended 
reinforced that spirit still farther. The spoils of 
Kirrha were employed by the victorious allies in 
founding the Pythian games. The octennial festival 
hitherto celebrated at Delphi in honour of the god, 
including no other competition except in the harp 
and the pan, was expanded into comprehensive games on the 
model of the Olympic, with matches not only of music, but also 
of gymnastics and chariots—celebrated, not at Delphi itself, but 
on the maritime plain near the ruined Kirrha—and under the 
direct superintendence of the Amphiktyons themselves. I have 
already mentioned that Solén provided large rewards for such 
Athenians as gained victories in the Olympic and Isthmian 
games, thereby indicating his sense of the great value of the 
national games as a means of promoting Hellenic intercommunion. 
It was the same feeling which instigated the foundation of the 
new games on the Kirrhean plain, in commemoration of the 
vindicated honour of Apollo, and in the territory newly made 
over tohim. They were celebrated in the autumn, or first half 
of every third Olympic year; the Amphiktyons being the 
ostensible Agonothets or administrators, and appointing persons 
to discharge the duty in their names.! At the first Pythian 
ceremony (in 586 8,.0.), valuable rewards were given to the 
different victors ; at the second (582 B.c.), nothing was conferred 


Destruction 
of Kirrha 
—Pythian 


phiktyons, 


1Mr. Clinton thinks that the ~°Imayremark, asacertain additional 


Pythian games were celebrated in the 
autumn: M. Boeckh refers the cele- 
bration to the spring: Krause agrees 
with Boeckh (Clinton, Fast. Hell. vol. 
li. p. 200, Appendix; Boeckh, ad 
Corp. Inscr. No. 1688, p. 813; Krause, 
Die Pythien, Nemeen und Isthmien, 
vol. ii. p. 29—85). 

Mr, Clinton’s ὍΡΟΝ eter to me 
the right one. oeckh admits that, 
with the exception of Thucydidés 
(v. 1—19), the other authorities go to 
sustain it ; but he relies on Thucydidés 
to outweigh them. Now the passage 
of Thucydidés, properly understood, 
seems to me as much in favour of 
Clinton’s view as the rest, if not more. 


reason in favour of Mr. Clinton’s view, 
that the Isthmia ry to have been 
eer eee b rd year ὥ each 
ympiad, and in the spring (Krause 
δ᾿ 187). It seems improbable that 
ese two great festivals should have 
come one immediately after the other, 
which nevertheless must be supposed, 
if we adopt the opinion of Boec and 
vThough the Pythi bel 
oug' ὃ jan games belong 
to late summer or early autumn, the 
exact month is not easy to determine: 
see the references in K. F. Hermann, 
Lehrbuch der gottesdienstlichen Alter- 
bogs der Griechen, ch. 49, not, 
2. 


3—19 
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but wreaths of laurel—the rapidly attained celebrity of the games 
being such as to render any farther recompense superfluous. 
The Sikyonian despot Kleisthenés himself, one of the leaders in 
the conquest of Kirrha, gained the prize at the chariot-race of 
the second Pythia. We find other great personages in Greece 
frequently mentioned as competitors, and the games long main- 
tained a dignity second only to the Olympic, over which indeed 
they had some advantages ; first, that they were not abused for 
the purpose of promoting petty jealousies and antipathies of any 
administering state, as the Olympic games were perverted by the 
Eleians, on more than one occasion ; next, that they comprised 
music and poetry as well as bodily display. From the circum- 
stances attending their foundation, the Pythian games deserved, 
even more than the Olympic, the title bestowed on them by 
Demosthenés—“ the common Agén of the Greeks”. 

The Olympic and Pythian games continued always to be the 
Nemean most venerated solemnities in Greece. Yet the Nemea 
τος as and Isthmia acquired a celebrity not much inferior ; 
games, the Olympic prize counting for the highest of all.? 
Both the Nemea and the Isthmia were distinguished from the 


other two festivals by occurring, not once in four years, but once © 


in two years ; the former in the second and fourth years of each 
Olympiad, the latter in the first and third years. To both is 
assigned, according to Greek custom, an origin connected with 
the interesting persons and circumstances of legendary antiquity ; 
but our historical knowledge of both begins with the sixth 
century B.c. ‘The first historical Nemead is presented as 


belonging to Olympiad 52 or 53 (572—568 B.c.), a few years. 


subsequent to the Sacred War above-mentioned and to the origin 
of the Pythia. The festival was celebrated in honour of the 
Nemean Zeus, in the valley of Nemea between Phlius and 
Kleénez. The Kleénzans themselves were originally its pre- 
sidents, until, at some period after 460 B.c., the Argeians 
deprived them of that honour and assumed the honours: of 
administration to themselves. The Nemean games had their 


1 Demosthen. Philipp. iii. p. 119. chapter in Krause, Die Pythien, 


-2 Pindar, Nem. x. 28—33. Nemeen und Isthmien, vol. ii, p.. 108 


8 Strab. viii. p. 377; Plutarch, Arat. seqq. , ἃ 
c. 28; Mannert, Geogr. ἃ. Gr. ἃ. Rom. That the Kleénzans continued with- 


pt. viii, p, 650, Compare the second out interruption to administer the 


| 
| 
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Hellanodikw! to superintend, to keep order, and to distribute 
the prizes, as well as the Olympic. 

Respecting the Isthmian festival, our first historical informa- 
tion is a little earlier, for it has already been stated that Solén 
conferred a premium upon every Athenian citizen who gained a 
prize at that festival as well as at the Olympian—in or after 
594 B.c. It was celebrated by the Corinthians at their isthmus, 
in honour of Poseidén, and if we may draw any inference from 
the legends respecting its foundation, which is ascribed sometimes 
to Théseus, the Athenians appear to have identified it with the 


antiquities of their own state.? 


Nemean festival down to Olympiad 80 
(460 B.c.), or thereabouts, is the rational 
inference from Pindar, Nem. x. 42: 
compare Nem. iv. 17. Eusebius indeed 
states that the Argeians seized the ad- 
ministration for themselves in Olym- 
piad 53. In order to reconcile this 
statement with the above passage in 
Pindar, critics have concluded that the 
Argeians lost it again, and that the 
Klednzans resumed it a little before 
Olympiad 80. I take a different view, 
and am disposed to reject the state- 
ment of Eusebius altogether; the more 
so as Pindar’s tenth Nemean ode is 
addressed to an Argeian citizen named 
Theizeus; and if there had been at that 
time a standing dispute between Argos 
and Kleénz on the subject of the ad- 
ministration of the Nemea, the poet 
would hardly have introduced the 
mention of the Nemean prizes gained 
by the ancestors of Theiseus, under the 
untoward designation of “prizes re- 
ceived from Kleénzan men”. 
eae Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. No. 
2K. F. Hermann, in his Lehrbuch 
der Griechischen Staatsalterthiimer 
(ch. 32, not. 7, and ch. 65, not. 3), and 
again in his more recent work (Lehr- 
buch .der gottesdienstlichen Alter- 
thiimer der Griechen, part iii. ch. 49, 
also not. 6), both highly valuable pub- 
lications, maintains,—1, That the exal- 
tation of the Isthmian and Nemean 
games into Pan-Hellenic importance 
arose directly after and out of the fall 
of the despots of Corinth and Sikyén. 
2. That it was brought about by the 
paramount influence of the Dorians, 
especially by Sparta. 3. That the 
Spartans put down the despots of both 
these two cities. ἵν: 
The last of these three propositions 


appears to me untrue in respect to 
Sikyén—improbable in respect to 
Corinth: my reasons for thinking so 
have been given in a former chapter. 
And if this be so, the reason for pre- 
suming Spartan intervention as to the 
Isthmian and Nemean games falls to 
the ground; for there is no other proof 
of it, nor does Sparta appear to have 
interested herself in any of the four 
national festivals except the Olympic, 
with which she was from an early 
period peculiarly connected. 

Nor can I think that the first of 
Hermann’s three propositions is at all 
tenable. No connexion whatever can 
be shown between Sikyén and the 
Nemean games; and it is the more 
improbable in this case that the 
Sikyonians should have been active, 
inasmuch as they had under Kleis- 
thenés a little before contributed to 
nationalize the Pythian games: a 
second interference for a similar pur- 
pose ought not to be presumed with- 
out some evidence. To prove his point 
about the Isthmia, Hermann cites only 
ὃ. passage of Solinus (vii. 14), ‘‘Hoc 
spectaculum, per selum tyrannum 
intermissum, Corinthii Olymp. 49 so- 
lemnitati pristine reddiderunt”. To 
render this passage at all credible, we 
must read selidas i of Cyp- 
selum which deducts from the value of 
ὃ witness whose testimony can never 
under any circumstances be rated high. 
But granting the alteration, there are 
two reasons against the assertion of 
Solinus. One, a positive reason, that 
Solén offered a large reward to Athe- 
nian victors at the Isthmian games: 
his legislation falls in 594 B.C., .ten 
years before the time when the Isthmia 
are said by Solinus to have been re- 
newed after a long intermission. The 
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We thus perceive that the interval between 600—560 B.c. 
exhibits the first historical manifestation of the Pythia, Isthmia, 
and Nemea—the first expansion of all the three from 


Pan-Hel- Ξ Α 2 : 
Her tee local into Pan-Hellenic festivals. To the Olympic 
μάχες by games, for some time the only great centre of union 


a ee et among all the widely dispersed Greeks, are now 


Olympic, added three other sacred Agénes of the like public, 
Noe open, national character ; constituting visible marks 


τὸ οὐ τς as well as tutelary bonds of collective Hellenism, and 
ensuring to every Greek who went to compete in the 
matches a safe and inviolate transit even through hostile Hellenic 
states. These four, all in or near Peloponnésus, and one of which 
occurred in each year, formed the Period, or cycle of sacred 
games, and those who had gained prizes at all the four received 
the enviable designation of Periodonikés.2 The honours paid to 
Olympic victors on their return to their native city were 
prodigious even in the sixth century B.c., and became even more 
extravagant afterwards. We may remark, that in the Olympic 
games alone, the oldest as well as the most illustrious of the four, 
the musical and intellectual element was wanting. All the three 
more recent Agénes included crowns for exercises of music and 
poetry, along with gymnastics, chariots, and horses. 
Ii was not only in the distinguishing national stamp set upon 
these four great festivals that the gradual increase of Hellenic 


Increasea family-feeling exhibited itself, during the course of 
Sheng this earliest period of Grecian history. Pursuant to 
other ιν the same tendencies, religious festivals in all the 
most Greek considerable towns gradually became more and more 
cities. open and accessible, attracting guests as well as 


competitors from beyond the border. The comparative dignity 


other reason (negative, though to my 
mind also powerful) is the silence of 
Herodotus in that long invective which 
he puts into the mouth of Sosiklés 
against the Kypselids (v. 92). If 
Kypselus had really been guilty of so 
great an insult to the feelings of the 
re as to suppress their most solemn 
estival, the fact would hardly havz 
been omitted in the indictment which 
Sosiklés is made to urge against him. 
Aristotle indeed, representing Kypselus 
as a mild and popular despot, intro- 
duces ἃ contrary view of his character, 


which, if we admitted it, would of it- 
self suffice to negative the ———, 
that he had suppressed the Isthmia. 

1 Plutarch, t. ο. 28. καὶ συνεχύθη 
τότε πρῶτον (by order of Aratus) ἡ δεδο- 
μένη τοῖς ἀγωνισταῖς ἀσυλία καὶ ἀσφά- 
λεια, ἃ ἃ y stain on the character of 
Aratus. 

2 Festus, v. Perihodos, p. 217, ed. 


re 
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of the city, as well as the honour rendered to the presiding god, 
were measured by the numbers, admiration, and envy of the 
frequenting visitors There is no positive evidence indeed of 
such expansion in the Attic festivals earlier than the reign of 
Peisistratus, who first added the quadrennial or greater 
Panathenza to the ancient annual or lesser Panathenea. Nor 
can we trace the steps of progress in regard to Thébes, 
Orchomenus, Thespie, Megara, Sikyén, Pelléné, Agina, Argos, 
&c., but we find full reason for believing that such was the 
general reality. Of the Olympic or Isthmian victors whom 
Pindar and Simonidés celebrated, many derived a portion of 
their renown from previous victories acquired at several of these 
local contests*—victories sometimes so numerous, as to prove how 
wide-spread the habit of reciprocal frequentation had become :* 
though we find, even in the third century B.c., treaties of alliance 
between different cities, in which it is thought necessary to confer 
such mutual right by express stipulation. Temptation was offered, 
to the distinguished gymnastic or musical competitors, by prizes 
of great value. Timeus even asserted, as a proof of the over- 
weening pride of Krotén and Sybaris, that these cities tried to 
supplant the pre-eminence of the Olympic games, by instituting 
games of their own with the richest prizes to be celebrated at the 
same time*—a statement in itself not worthy of credit, yet 
nevertheless illustrating the animated rivalry known to prevail 
among the Grecian cities, in procuring for themselves splendid 
and crowded games. At the time when the Homeric Hymn to 


ἃ ἐλ be vi. 16, Alkibiadés says, Anathlete named Apollonius arrived 


καὶ ὅσα αὖ ἐν τῇ πόλει χορηγίαις ἢ ἄλλῳ 
τῷ λαμπρύνομαι, τοῖς μὲν ἀστοῖς φθον- 
εἴται φύσει, πρὸς δὲ τοὺς ξένους καὶ αὕτη 
ἰσχὺς ee ‘ti 

e greater Panathensa areascribed 
to Peisistratus by the Scholiast on 
Aristeidés, vol. iii. p. 323, ed. Dindorf : 
judging by what immediately precedes, 
the statement seems to come from 
agrees 

imonidés, Fragm. 154—158, ed. 
ate FO υνος Nem. x. 45; Olym: i 


_ Thedistinguished athlete Theagenés 
is affirmed to have gained 1200 prizes 
in these various agénes : according to 
some, 1400 prizes (Pausan. vi. 11, 2; 
a Precept. Reip. Ger. c. 15, 
Pp. 


too late for the Olympic games, having 
stayed away too long from his anxiety 
to get money at various agénes in 
Tonia (Pausan. v. 21, 5). 


3 See a. the treaty between 
the inhabitants of Latus and those of 
Olds in Kréte, in Boeckh’s Corp. Inser. 
No. 2554, wherein this sectroaty is 
expressly stipulated. Boeckh places 
this Inscription in the third century 
B.C. 


gm. 82, ed. Didot, 
The Krotoniates furnished a great 
number of victors both to the Olympic 
and to the Pythian games (Herodot. 
viii. 47; Pausan. x. 5, 5—x. 7, 8; 
Krause, Gymnastik und Agonistik der 
Hellenen, vol. ii. sect. 29, p. 752). 


4Timzus, Fra 
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Démétér was composed, the worship of that goddess seems to have 
been purely local at Eleusis. But before the Persian war, the 
festival celebrated by the Athenians every year, in honour of the 
Eleusinian Démétér, admitted Greeks of all cities to be initiated, 
and was attended by vast crowds of them.? 

It was thus that the simplicity and strict local application of 
the primitive religious festival, among the greater states in 


Allother Greece, gradually expanded, on certain great occasions 
aoe periodically recurring, into an elaborate and regulated 
except series of exhibitions—not merely admitting, but 
pecs soliciting, the fraternal presence of all Hellenic 
such visits. 


spectators. In this respect Sparta seems to have 
formed an exception to the remaining states. Her festivals were 
for herself alone, and her general rudeness towards other Greeks 
was not materially softened even at the Karneia? and Hyakinthia, 
or Gymnopediz. On the other hand, the Attic Dionysia were 
gradually exalted, from their original rude spontaneous outburst 
of village feeling in thankfulness to the god, followed by song, 
dance, and revelry of various kinds—into costly and diversified 
performances, first by a trained chorus, next by actors superadded 
to it. And the dramatic compositions thus produced, as they 
embodied the perfection of Grecian art, so they were eminently 
calculated to invite a Pan-Hellenic audience and to encourage 
the sentiment of Hellenic unity. The dramatic literature of 
Athens however belongs properly to a later period. Previous to 
the year 560 B.c., we see only those commencements of innovation 


which drew upon Thespis * the 


1 Herodot. Vili. 65, καὶ αὐτῶν ὁ βουλό- 
μενος καὶ τῶν ἄλλων Ἑλλήνων μνεῖται. 

The exclusion of all competitors 
natives of Lampsakus, from the games 
celebrated in the Chersonesus to the 


honour of the cekist Miltiadés,ismen- S 


tioned by Herodotus as something 
special (Herodot. vi. 38). 

2See the remarks, upon the Lace- 
dzmonian discouragement of stranger- 
visitors at their public festivals, put 
by Thucydidés into the mouth of 
Periklés (Thucyd. ii. 39). 

Lichas the Spartan gained great 
renown by treating hospitably the 
strangers who came to the Gymnope- 
diz at myer tach witnd én, Memorab. 
i. 2, 61; Plutarch, mon, c. 10)—a 
story which proves that some strangers 


rebuke of Solén; who however 


came to the Spartan festivals, but 
which also proves that they were ΒΟῸΣ 
many in number, and that to 

them hospitality was a striking dis. 
tinction from the general character of 


partans. 

3 Aristot. Poetic. c. 3 and 4; Maxi- 
mus Tyrius, Diss. xxi. p. 215; Plutarch, 
De Cupidine Divitiarum, c. 8, p. 527: 
compare the treatise “Quod non "potest 
suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum,” c. 
16, p. 1098. The old oracles quoted by 
Demosthenés (cont. Meidiam, c. 15, p. 
531, and cont. Makartat. p. 1 1072: see 
also Buttmann’s note on the foimer 

) convey the idea of the ancient 
simple Athenian festival. 
Plutarch, ey c. 29: see above, 
ios. xi. vol. ii. p. δ 
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himself contributed to impart to the Panathenaic festival a more 
solemn and attractive character, by checking the licence of the 
rhapsodes and ensuring to those present a full orderly recital of 
the Iliad. 

The sacred games and festivals, here alluded to as a class, took 
hold of the Greek mind by so great a variety of feelings,’ as to 
counterbalance in a high degree the political 


Effect of 
disseverance ; and to keep alive among their wide- these festi- 
ey ae Η vals upon 
spread cities in the midst of constant jealousy and the Greek 
mind. 


frequent quarrel a feeling of brotherhood and con- 
genial sentiment such as must otherwise have died away. The 
Theédrs, or sacred envoys who came to Olympia or Delphi from so 
many different points, all sacrificed to the same god and at the 
same altar, witnessed the same sports, and contributed by their 
donatives to enrich or adorn one respected scene. Moreover the 
festival afforded opportunity for a sort of fair, including much 
traffic amid so large a mass of spectators; and besides the 
exhibitions of the games themselves, there were recitations and 
lectures in a spacious council-room for those who chose to listen 
to them, by poets, rhapsodes, philosophers, and historians—among 
which last the history of Herodotus is said to have been publicly 
read by its author.’ Of the wealthy and great men in the various 
cities, many contended simply for the chariot-victories and horse- 


There were booths all round the 


1The orator Lysias, in a fragment 
Altis, or sacred precinct of Zeus (Schol. 


of his lost Panegyrical Oration, pre- 
Pindar. 


served by Dionysius of Halikarnassus 
(vol. v. p. 520 R.), describes the influence 
of the games with t force and sim- 
plicity. Héraklés, the founder of them, 
ἀγῶνα μὲν σωμάτων ἐποίησε, φιλοτιμίαν 
δὲ πλούτῳ, γνώμης δ᾽ ἐπίδειξιν ἐν τῷ καλ- 
λίστῳ τῆς Ελλάδος. ἵνα τούτων ἁπάντων 
ἕνεκα ἐς τὸ αὐτὸ ἔλθωμεν, τὰ μὲν ὀψόμενοι, 
τὰ δὲ ἀκουσόμενοι. Ἢ Y ἥσατο yap 
τὸν ἐνθάδε σύλλογον ἀρχὴν γενέσθαι 
τοῖς Ἕλλησι τῆςπρὸς ἀλλήλους 


φιλίας. 

2 Cicero, Tusc. Quest. v. 8. “Μεῦν- 
catum eum, qui haberetur maximo 
ludorum apparatu totius Grecie cele- 
britate: nam _ ut illic alii corporibus 
exercitatis gloriam et nobilitatem 
coronz peterent, alii emendi aut 
oo questu et lucre ducerentur,” 


Ὁ. 
‘Both Velleius Paterculus also (i. 8) 

and Justin (xiii. 5) call the Olympic 

festival by the name mercatus. 


Olymp. xi. 55), during the 
time of the games. 

Strabo observes with justice, re- 
specting the multitudinous festivals 
generally—H πανήγυρις, ἐμπορικόν τι 
πρᾶγμα (Χ. Ῥ. 486), especially in refer- 
ence to Délos: see Cicero pro Lego 
Manilia, c. 18: compare Pausanias, x. 
82, 9, about the Panegyris and fair at 
Tithorea in Phokis, and Becker, Chari- 
klés, vol. i. p. 283. 

At the Attic festival of the Herak- 
leia, celebrated by the communion 
called Mesogei, or a certain number οὗ. 
the demes constituting Mesogea, a 
regular market-duoe or ἀγοροστικόν was 
levied upon those who brought goods 
to sell (inscriptiones Attics nuper 
reperte 12, by Εἰ. Curtius, p. 3—Z). 

3 Pausan. vi. 23, 5; Dioddr. xiv. 109, 
xy. 7; Lucian, Quomodo Historia sit 
conscribenda, c. 42. See Krause, 
Olympia, sect, 29, p. 183—186. 
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victories. But there were others whose ambition was of a character 
more strictly personal, and whostripped naked asrunners, wrestlers, 
boxers, or pankratiasts, having gone through the extreme fatigue 
of a complete previous training. Kylén, whoseunfortunate attempt 
to usurp the sceptre at Athens has been recounted, had gained the 


prize in the Olympic stadium: Alexander son of Amyntas, the © 


prince of Macedon, had run for it:1 the great family of the 
Diagoride at Rhodes, who furnished magistrates and generals to 
their native city, supplied a still greater number of successful 
boxers and pankratiasts at Olympia, while other instances also 
occur of generals named by various cities from the list of success- 
ful Olympic gymnasts; and the odes of Pindar, always dearly 
purchased, attest how many of the great and wealthy were found 
in that list.2 The perfect popularity, and equality of persons, at 
these great games, is a feature not less remarkable than the exact 
adherence to predetermined rule, and the self-imposed submission 
of the immense crowd to a handful of servants armed with sticks,’ 


who executed the orders of the Eleian Hellanodike. The ground - 


upon which the ceremony took place, and even the territory of 
the administering state, was protected by a “Truce of God” 
during the month of the festival, the commencement of which 
was formally announced by heralds sent round to the different 
states. Treaties of peace between different cities were often 
formally commemorated by pillars there erected, and the general 


1 Thucyd. i. 120; Herodot. v. 22—71. 
Eurybatés of co erodot. vi. 92); 
Philippus and Phayllus of Krotén ᾿: 
47 ; viii. 47); Eualkidés of Eretria (v. 
1, 2); Hermolykus of Athens (ix. og 

indar (Nem. iv. and yi.) gives the 
numerous victories of the Basside and 
Theandride at Aigina: also Melissus 
the Pankratiast and his ancestors the 
Kleonymide of Thébes—rimdevres 
ἀρχᾶθεν πρόξενοΐ τ' ἐπιχωρίων (Isthm, 


Respecting the extreme celebrity of 
Diagoras and his sons, of the Rhodian 
gens Eratidez, Damagétus, Akusilaus, 
and Dorieus, see Pindar, Olymp. vii. 
16—145, with the Scholia ; Thucyd. iii. 
11; Pausan. vi, 7, 1, 2; Xenophdn, 
eas i. 5, 19: compare Strabu, xiv. 
p. 655. 

2 The Latin writers remark it as a 
peculiarity of Grecian feeling, as dis- 
tinguished from Roman. thai men of 


ὁ station accounted it an honour 

fs tage in Pag acre ne, δ. a 
specimen, Tacitus, ogus de Orator. 
c.9. “Ac siin Grecia natus esses, ubi 
ludicras quoque artes exercere hones- 
tum est, ac tibi Nicostrati robur Dii 
dedissent, non paterer immanes illos 
et ad pugnam natos lacertos, levitate 
ee vanescere.” Again, Cicero, pro 

, 6. 13, in his sarcastic style— 
“Quid si etiam occisus est a piratis 
Adramyttenus, homo nobilis, cujus est 
fere nobis omnibus nomen auditum 
Atinas pugil, Olympionices? hoc est 
apud Greecos (quoniam de eorum gravi- 
tate dicimus) prope majus et gloriosius, 
quam Rome triumphasse.” 

3 Lichas, one of the chief men of 
Sparta, and moreover a chariot-victor, 
received actual chastisement on the 

und, from these staff-bearers, for an 

fringement of the regulations 
(Thucyd. yv. 50). 


Δ,» 
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impression of the scene suggested nothing but ideas of peace and 
brotherhood among Greeks! And I may remark that the 
impression of the games as belonging to all Greeks, and to none 
but Greeks, was stronger and clearer during the interval between 
600—300 B.c., than it came to be afterwards. For the Macedonian 
conquests had the effect of diluting and corrupting Hellenism, by 
spreading an exterior varnish of Hellenic tastes and manners over 
a wide area of incongruous foreigners, who were incapable of the 
real elevation of the Hellenic character; so that although in later 
times the games continued undiminished both in attraction and 
in number of visitors, the spirit of Pan-Hellenic communion which 
had once animated the scene was gone for ever. 


1 Thucyd, v. 18—47, and the curious 7, 2, v. 1, 29) shows that serious 
ancient Inscription in Boeckh’s Corpus oar business was often discussed at 
Inscr., No. 11, p. 28, recording the con- these games—that diplomatists made 


vention between the Eleians and the use of the intercourse for the purpose 


inhabitants of the Arcadian town of 
sy 

€ comparison of various es 
referring to the Ol mpia, Tattain, od 
Nemea (Thucydidés, iii. 11, viii. 9, 10, 
vy. 49—£1, and Xenophén, Hellenic. iv. 


of detecting the secret designs of states 
whom they suspected—and that the 
administering state often practised 
manceuvres in respect to the obliga- 
tions of truce for the Hieromenia or 
Holy Season, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
LYRIC POETRY.—THE SEVEN WISE MEN. 


THE interval between 776—560 B.o. presents to us a remarkable 
expansion of Grecian genius in the creation of their elegiac, 
iambic, lyric, choric, and gnomic poetry, which was diversified 
in a great many ways and improved by many separate masters. 
The creators of all these different styles—from Kallinus and 
Archilochus down to Stesichorus—fall within the two centuries 
here included ; though Pindar and Simonidés, “the proud and 
high-crested bards,”! who carried lyric and chorie poetry to the 
maximum of elaboration consistent with full poetical effect, 

lived in the succeeding century, and were contem- 
—— porary with the tragedian Aischylus. The Grecian 
Greek lyric drama, comic as well as tragic, of the fifth century 
ica he B.c., combined the lyric and choric song with the 
living action of iambic dialogue—thus constituting the last 
ascending movement in the poetical genius of the race. 
Reserving this for a future time, and for the history of Athens, 
to which it more particularly belongs, I now propose to speak 
only of the poetical movement of the two earlier centuries, 
wherein Athens has little or no part. So scanty are the 
remnants, unfortunately, of these earlier poets, that we can offer 
little except criticisms borrowed at second-hand, and a few 
general considerations on their workings and tendency.? 


Age and 


1 Himerius, Orat. iii. p. 426, Werns- 
dorf—ayépwxot καὶ ὑψαυχένες. 

2For the whole subject of this 
chapter, the eleventh, twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth chapters of O. 
Miiller’s History of the Literature of 
Ancient Greece, wherein the lyric 
poets are handled with greater length 


than consists with the limits of this 
work, will be found highly valuable— 
chapters abounding in eradition and 
ingenuity, but not always within the 
limits of the evidence. τὸς 

The learned work of Ulrici (Ge- 
schichte der Griechischen Poesie—Lyrik) 
is still more open to the same remark. 


Ppa ge ai ΒΞ 
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Archilochus and Kallinus both appear to fall about the middle 
of the seventh century 8.0.) and it is with them that Rpiedl (ὦ 
the innovations in Grecian poetry commence. Before preceding 
them, we are told, there existed nothing but the Epos, ἦν ae 
or Daktylic Hexameter poetry, of which much has been said in my 
former volume—being legendary stories or adventures narrated, 
together with addresses or hymns to the gods. We must recollect, 
too, that this was not only the whole poetry, but the whole 
literature of the age. Prose composition was altogether unknown. 
Writing, if beginning to be employed as an aid to a few superior 
men, was at any rate generally unused, and found no reading 
public. The voice was the only communicant, and the ear the 
only recipient, of all those ideas and feelings which productive 
minds in the community found themselves impelled to pour out; 
and both voice and ear were accustomed to a musical recitation 
or chant, apparently something between song and speech, with 
simple rhythm and a still simpler occasional accompaniment 
from the primitive four-stringed harp. Such habits and require- 
ments of the voice and ear were, at that time, inseparably 
associated with the success and popularity of the poet, and 
contributed doubtless to restrict the range of subjects with which 
he could deal. The type was to a certain extent consecrated, 
like the primitive statues of the gods, from which men only 
ventured to deviate by gradual and almost unconscious innova- 
tions. Moreover, in the first half of the seventh century B.c., 
that genius which had once created an Iliad and an Odyssey was 
no longer to be found. The work of hexameter narrative had 
come to be prosecuted by less gifted persons—by those Cyclic 
poets of whom I have spoken in the preceding volumes. 

Such, as far as we can make it out amidst very uncertain 
evidence, was the state of the Greek mind immediately Wider 
before elegiac and lyric poets appeared ; while at the range of 
same time its experience was enlarging by the πρὸς sha ag 
formation of new colonies, and the communion pe ραν 
among various states tending to increase by the freer musical 
reciprocity of religious games and festivals. There ἐς 
arose a demand for turning the literature of the age (I use this 
word as synonymous with the poetry) to new feelings and 
purposes, and for applying the rich, plastic, and musical 
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language of the old epic to present passion and ‘circumstance, 
social as well as individual. Such a tendency had become 
obvious in Hesiod, even within the range of hexameter verse. 
Now the same causes which led to an enlargement of the 
subjects of poetry inclined men also to vary the metre. In 
regard to this latter point, there is reason to believe that the 
expansion of Greek music was the immediate determining cause. 
For it has been already stated that the musical scale and 
instruments of the Greeks, originally very narrow, were 
materially enlarged by borrowing from Phrygia and Lydia, and 
these acquisitions seem to have been first realized about the 
beginning of the seventh century B.c., through the Lesbian 
harper Terpander, the Phrygian (or Greco-Phrygian) fiute-player 
uae: Olympus, and the Arkadian or Beotian flute-player 
ment ofthe Klonas. Terpander made the important advance of 


Terp Ae exchanging the original four-stringed harp for one of 
fute Ly seven strings, embracing the compass of one octave or 
Olympus two Greek tetrachords; while Olympus as well as 
and others. ymp 


Klonas taught many new nomes or tunes on the flute, 
to which the Greeks had before been strangers—probably also the 
use of a flute of more varied musical compass. Terpander is said 
to have gained the prize at the first recorded celebration of the 
Lacedeemonian festival of the Karneia, in 676 3B.c. This is one 
of the best-ascertained points among the obscure chronology of 
the seventh century ; and there seem grounds for assigning 
Olympus and Klonas to nearly the same period, a little before 
Archilochus and Kallinus To Terpander, Olympus, and 


1 These early innovators in Grecian 
music, rhythm, metre, and poetry, be- 
longing to the seventh century B.¢., 
were very imperfectly known even to 
those contemporaries of Plato and 
Aristotle, who tried to get together 
facts for a consecutive history of music. 
The treatise of Plutarch, De Musica, 
shows what contradictory statements 
he found. He quotes — four diffe- 
rent authors—Herakleidés, Glaukus, 
Alexander, and Aristoxens, who by 
no means ed in their series Ὁ 
names and facts. The first three o 
ety oY Pps pere! mythe and hin 
a or inseription 
at Gikyon, whic Bros ge to aie a 
continuous list sueh poets and 


πτώσει 85 beh oo δεν the 
onian games, poe tis & large 
stock of mythical nam oe 
Linus, Pierius, ὥς. (Plutarch, 
B 1132). Some authors, according to 

lutarch (p. pen 8 Sande the arent 
chronological mistak: Pian tipo. 
pander as contomporary Νἱ 
nax; a proof how little o lic chronologial 
vig tg was then accessib! 

Terpander was ae at the 

Bharten festival of the Karneia in-676 
B.C., may have been learnt by Hellani- 
kus from the Spartan rs: the 
name of the Lesbian harper Perikleitas 
as having gained the same prize at 
some subsequent nae (Plutarch, De 
Mus. p. 1133) probably rests on the 
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Klonas are ascribed the formation of the earliest musical nomes 
known to the inquiring Greek of later times ; to the first, nomes 
on the harp; to the two latter, on the flute—every nome being 
the general scheme or basis of which the airs actually performed 
constituted so many variations, within certain defined limits.’ 
Terpander employed his enlarged instrumental power as a new 
accompaniment to the Homeric poems, as well as to certain epic 
procemia or hymns to the gods of his own composition. But he 
does not seem to have departed from the Hexameter verse and 
the Daktylic rhythm, to which the new accompaniment was 
probably not quite suitable : and the idea may thus have been 
suggested of combining the words also according to new 
rhythmical and metrical laws. 

It is certain, at least, that the age (670—600) immediately suc- 
ceeding Terpander—comprising Archilochus, Kallinus, Tyrtzus 
and Alkman, whose relations of time one to another 


Archilo- 
we have no certain means of determining,’ though hus κα 
Alkman seems to have been the latest—presents a Tyrtzus, 
remarkable variety both of new metres and of new os reer ἷ 
rhythms, superinduced upon the previous Daktylic 970--600 8.6, 


same authority. That Archilochus acrov τοῖς ἔπεσι τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ καὶ τοῖς 


was rather later than Terpander, and 
Thalétas rather later than Archilochus, 
was the statement of Glaukus (Plu- 
tarch, De Mus. p. 1134). Klonas and 
Polymnéstus are placed later than 
Terpander; Archilochus later than 
Klonas: Alkman is said to have men- 
tioned Polymnéstus in one of his songs 
ge Seed 9 It can hardly be true 
that Terpander gained four Pythian 
prizes, if the festival was octennial 
prior to its reconstitution by the 
Amphiktyons (p. 1132), Sakadas gained 
three saan prizes after that period, 
Moe. the festival was quadrennial (p. 
1134). 

Compare the confused indications 
in Pollux, iv. 65, 66, 78, 79. The 
abstract given by Photius of certain 
parts of the Chrestomathia of Proclus 
(published in Gaisford’s edition of 
Hepheestién, p. 375—389), is extremely 
valuable, in spite of its brevity and 
obscurity, about the lyric and choric 
pogtty of Greece. 

1 The difference between Νόμος and 
MéAos appears in Plutarch, De Musica, 
p. 1182—Kai τὸν Τέρπανδρον, κιθαρῳδι- 
κῶν ποιητὴν ὄντα νόμων, κατὰ νόμον ἕκ- 


Ὁμήρου μέλη περιτιθέντα, ᾷδειν ἐν τοῖς 
ἀγῶσι" ἀποφῆναι δὲ τοῦτον λέγει dvd- 
ματα πρῶτον τοῖς κιθαρῳδικοῖς νόμοις. 

The nomes were not many in num- 
ber; they went by special names ; and 
there was di eement of opinion as 
to the persons who had composed 
them (Plutarch, Music. p. 1133). They 
were monodic, not choric—intended to 
be sung by one person (Aristot. Pro- 
blem. xix. 15). erodot. i. 23, about 
Arién and the Nomus Orthius. 

2 Mr. Clinton (Fasti Hellen. ad ann. 
671, 665, 644) appears to me noway 
satisfactory in his chronological 
arrangement of the poets of this cen- 
tury. I agree with O. Miiller (Hist. 
of Literat. of Ancient Greece, ch. xii. 
9)in thinking that he makes Terpander 
too recent, and Thalé too ancient ; 
I also believe both Kallinus and 
Alkman to have been more recent than 


the 
em; the epoch 
depend upon the date whi 
to the second Messe war. 
How very imperfectly the ριον 
of the poetical names even of the six 
century B.c.—Sappho, m, Hip. 


us will 
we assign 
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Hexameter. The first departure from this latter is found in the 
elegiac verse, employed seemingly more or less by all the four 
above-mentioned poets, but chiefly by the first two, and even 
ascribed by some to the invention of Kallinus. Tyrteus in his 
military march songs employed the Anapestic metre, while in 
Archilochus as well as in Alkman we find traces of a much larger 
range of metrical variety—lIambic, Trochaic, Anapestic, Ionic, 
&c.—sometimes even asynartetic or compound metres, Anapestic 
or Daktylic blended with Trochaic or Iambic. What we have 
remaining from Mimnermus, who comes shortly after the pre- 
ceding four, is elegiac. His contemporaries Alksous and Sappho, 
besides employing most of those metres which they found existing, 
invented each a peculiar stanza, which is familiarly known under 
a name derived from each. In Soldn, the younger contemporary 
of Mimnermus, we have the elegaic, iambic, and trochaic: in 
Theognis, yet later, the elegiac only. Arién and Stesichorus 
appear to have been innovators in this department, the former by 
his improvement in the dithyrambic chorus or circular song and 
dance in honour of Dionysus—the latter by his more elaborate - 
choric compositions, containing not only a strophé and anti- 
strophé, but also a third division or epode succeeding them, 
pronounced by the chorus standing still. Both Anakreén and 
Ibykus likewise added to the stock of existing metrical varieties. 
We thus see that within the century and a half succeeding 
Terpander, Greek poetry (or Greek literature, which was then 
the same thing) became greatly enriched in matter as well as 
diversified in form. 

Toa certain extent there seems to have been a real connexion 
between the two. New forms were essential for the expression 
of new wants and feelings—though the assertion that elegiac 
metre is especially adapted for one set of feelings,’ trochaic for a 


max—was known to writers of the since they are quoted by Momma 2 | 
of the Ptolemaic age (or represented Anakreén, when in ol 

shortly after 300 B.C.), we may see by ad 
the mistakes noted in Athenzus, xiii, still young. or | the comic writer 
p. 599. Hermesianax of Kolophén, the Diphilus introduce 
elegiac poet, represented Anakreén as and Hippdnax as the lovers of Sappho. 
the lover of Sappho; this might per- 1 The Latin poets and the Alexan- 
haps be not absolutely impossible, if drine critics seem to have both insisted 
we supposed in Sappho an old age on the natural mournfulness of the 
like that of Ninon de l’Enclos; but elegiac metre (Ovid. Heroid. xv. 7; 
others (even earlier than Hermesianax, Horat. Art. Poet. 75): see also the 
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second, and-iambic for a third, if true at all, can only be admitted 
with great latitude of exception, when we find so many of them 
employed by the poets for very different subjects—gay or 
melancholy, bitter or complaining, earnest or sprightly—seem- 
ingly with little discrimination. But the adoption of 
some new metre, different from the perpetual series of 
hexameters, was required when the poet desired to do 

something more than recount a long story or fragment Tame” 
of heroic legend—when he sought to bring himself, Trochaic. 
his friends, his enemies, his city, his hopes and fears with regard 
to matters recent or impending, all before the notice of the hearer, 
and that too at once with brevity and animation. The Greek 
hexameter, like our blank verse, has all its limiting conditions 
bearing upon each separate line, and presents to the hearer 
no predetermined resting-place, or natural pause beyond? In 
reference to any long composition, either epic and dramatic, such 
unrestrained licence is found convenient, and the case was similar 
for Greek epos and drama—the single-lined lambic Trimeter 
being generally used for the dialogue of tragedy and comedy, just 
as the Daktylic Hexameter had been used for the epic. The 
metrical changes introduced by Archilochus and his contem- 
poraries may be compared to a change from our blank verse to the 
rhymed couplet and quatrain. The verse was thrown into little 
systems of two, three, or four lines, with a pause at the end of 
each ; and the halt thus assured to, as well as expected and 
relished by, the ear, was generally coincident with a close, entire 
or partial, in the sense, which thus came to be distributed with 
greater point and effect. 


New metres 
superadded 
to the 

Hexameter 


fanciful explanation given by Didymus 
in the Etymologicon Magnum, ν. Ἔλε- 


OS. 

ῳ We learn from Hephestidn (ce. viii. 
p. 45, Gaisf.) that the Anapestic march- 
metre of Tyrtzeus was employed by the 
comic writers also, for a totally diffe- 
rent vein of feeling. See the Disser- 
tation of Franck, Callinus, p. 87—48 
(Lips. 1816). 

Of the remarks made by O. Miiller 
respecting the metres of these early 
poets (History of the Literature of 
Ancient Greece, ch. xi. 5. 8—12, &.; 
ch. xii. s. 1, 2, &c.), many appear to me 
uncertified and disputable, 


For some good remarks on the falli- 
bility of men’s impressions respecting 
the natural and inherent ἦθος of par- 
ticular metres, see Adam Smith (Theory 
of Moral Sentiment, Part v. ch. i. p. 
329), in the edition of his works by 
Dugald Stewart. , 

See the observations in Aristotle 
(Rhetor. iii. 9) on the λέξις εἰρομένη as 
compared with λέξις κατεστραμμένη "--- 
λέξις εἰρομένη, ἣ οὐδὲν ἔχει τέλος αὐτὴ 
καθ᾽ αὑτὴν, ἂν μὴ τὸ πρᾶγμα τὸ λεγό- 
μενον τελειώθη "---κατεστραμμένη δὲ, ἡ ἐν 
περιόδοις " λέγω δὲ περίοδον, λέξιν ἔχου- 
σαν ἀρχὴν καὶ τελευτὴν αὐτὴ Kad’ αὑτὴν 
καὶ μέγεθος εὐσύνοπτον. 
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The elegiac verse, or common Hexameter and Pentameter (this 
second line being an hexameter with the third and sixth thesis, 
or the last half of the third and sixth foot suppressed, and a pause 
left in place of it), as well as the Epode (or Iambie Trimeter 
followed by an Iambic Dimeter) and some other binary combina- 
Archilo. tions of verse which we trace among the fragments of 
chus. Archilochus, are conceived with a view to such 
increase of effect both on the ear and the mind, not less than to 
the direct pleasures of novelty and variety. The Iambic metre, 
built upon the primitive Iambus or coarse and licentious jesting* 
which formed a part of some Grecian festivals (especially of the 
festivals of Démétér as well in Attica as in Paros, the native 
country of the poet), is only one amongst many new paths struck 
out by this inventive genius. His exuberance astonishes us, when 
we consider that he takes his start from little more than the 
simple Hexameter,? in which too he was a distinguished composer 


1 I employ, however unwillingly, the 
word thesis here (arsis and thesis) in 
the sense in which it is used by G. 
Hermann (“‘Illud tempus, in quo ictus 
est, arsin; ea tempora, que carent 
ictu, thesin vocamus,” Element. Doctr. 
Metr. sect. 15), and followed by Boeckh, 
in his Dissertation on the Metres of 
ΕΝ ede 4), though I agree with Dr. 

ham (in the valuable Preface to his 
Beton of Hephestién, Cambridge, 
1843, pp. 5—8) that the te pee sense 
of the words would be the preferable 
one, just as it was the ori sense in 
which they were used by the best 
Greek musical writers : Dn Barham’s 
Preface is very instructive on the diffi- 
cult subject of ancient rhythm gener- 


ally. 
Σ iiconee, Hymn. ad Cererem, 202; 
Sa. v. Tepupis ; Herodot. v. 83 ; 
ér. v. 4. There were various gods 
ἐς whose festivals scurrility (τωθασμός) 
was a consecra practice, seemingly 
different festivals in different places 
(Aristot. Politic. vii. 15, 8). 

The reader will understand better 
what this consecrated a means 
by com the description of a 
τάμε traveller in the om of 
Naples eg Phage ce the uthern 
Provinces of the kingdom of Naples, 
by Mr. Keppel Craven, London, 1821, 
ch. xv. p. 287) :— 

“I returned to Gerace (the site of 
the ancient Epizephyrian Lokri) by one 
ef those moonlights which are known 


only in prick a and oe τ 

m or pencil can portra: 
= along some corn-fiel ve Hp 
the natives were employed in sue net 
labours of the harvest, and I was not a 
little surprised to find m saluted 
with a volley of opprobrious epithets 
and abusive language, uttered in the 
most ee voice, and accom: 
panied with themostinsulting gestures, 
extraordinary custom is of the 
most remote antiquity, and is observed 
towards all strangers spy οἴακας har- 
vest and vintage seaso! ose who 
are apprieet of it will keep their temper 
as well as their presence of mind, as 
the loss of either would only serve as a 
signal for still louder inyectives, and 
prolong a contest in which success 
would be as hopeless as undesirable.” 

3 The chief evidence for the rhyth- 
mical and metrical changes introduced 
by Archilochus is to be found in the 
28th chapter of Plutarch, De Musica, 
p. 1140—1141, in words “Too difficult to 
understand Completely. | “See Ulrici, 
Geschichte der Hellenisch. Poesie, vol. 


ii. The epi 

igram ascribed to Theokritus 
(No. 18 4 in n Gaisford’s Poetz Minores) 
shows that the poet had before him 
Hexameter compositions of Archi- 
lochus, as well as lyric— 


ὡς ἐμμελής τ᾽ ἔγεντο κἀπιδέξιος 
ταν οι i Be oo λύραν ee ἀείδειν. 


See the article on Archilochus in 
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—tor even of the elegiac verse he is as likely to have been the 
inventor as Kallinus, just as he was the earliest popular and 
successful composer of table-songs or Skolia, though Terpander 
may have originated some such before him. The entire loss of 
his poems, excepting some few fragments, enables us to recognise 
little more than one characteristic—the intense personality which 
pervaded them, as well as that coarse, direct, and outspoken 
licence, which afterwards lent such terrible effect to the old 
comedy at Athens. His lampoons are said to have driven 
Lykambés, the father of Neobulé, to hang himself. Neobulé had 
been promised to Archilochus in marriage, but that promise was 
broken, and the poet assailed both father and daughter with 
every species of calumny.! In addition to this disappointment, 
he was poor, the son of a slave-mother, and an exile from his 
country Paros to the unpromising colony of Thasos, The 
desultory notices respecting him betray a state of suffering 
combined with loose conduct which vented itself sometimes in 
complaint, sometimes in libellous assault. He was at last slain by 
some whom his muse had thus exasperated. His extraordinary 
poetical genius finds but one voice of encomium throughout 
antiquity. His triumphal song to Héraklés was still popularly 
sung by the victors at Olympia, near two centuries after his 
death, in the days of Pindar; but that majestic and compli- 
mentary poet at once denounces the malignity, and attests the 
retributive suffering, of the great Parian iambist.? 

Amidst the multifarious veins in which Archilochus displayed 
his genius, moralising or gnomic poetry is not wanting; simonidés 
while his contemporary Simonidés of Amorgos devotes tinue” 
the Iambic metre especially to this destination, after- Tyrteus. 
wards followed out by Solén and Theognis. Kallinus, the earliest 
celebrated elegiac poet, so far as we can judge from his few 
fragments, employed the elegiac metre for exhortations of warlike 
patriotism ; and the more ample remains which we possess of 


Welcker’s Kleine Schriften, p. 71—82, 2 Pindar, Pyth. ii. 55; Olymp. ix. 1, 
which has the merit of showing that with the Scholia; Euripid. Hercul. 
iambic bitterness is far from being the Furens, 5883—683. The eighteenth epi- 
only marked feature in his character gram of Theokritus (above alluded to) 
and genius. conveys a striking tribute of admiration 

1See Meleager, —— cxix. 8, to Archilochus: compare Quintilian, x. 
Horat. Epist. 19, 23, and Epod. vi. 13, 1,and Liebel,ad Archilochi Fragmenta, 
with the Scholiast; Ailian, V. H. x. 13. sect. 5, 6, 7. 


3—20 
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Tyrteeus are sermons in the same strain, preaching to the 
Spartans bravery against the foe, and unanimity as well as 
obedience to the law at home. They are patriotic effusions 
called forth by the circumstances of the time, and sung by single 
voice, with accompaniment of the flute,! to those in whose 
bosoms the flame of courage was to be kindled. For though 
what we peruse is in verse, we are still in the tide of real and 
present life, and we must suppose ourselves rather listening to an 
orator addressing the citizens when danger or dissension is 
actually impending. It is only in the hands of Mimnermus that 
elegiac verse comes to be devoted to soft and amatory subjects. 
His few fragments present a vein of passive and tender sentiment, 
illustrated by appropriate matter of legend, such as would be cast 
into poetry in all ages, and quite different from the rhetoric of 
Kallinus and Tyrtzus. 

The poetical career of Alkman is again distinct from that of 
Musical _ any of his above-mentioned contemporaries. Their 
and poetical compositions, besides hymns to the gods, were prin- 
at Sparta,  cipally expressions of feeling intended to be sung by 
individuals, though sometimes also suited for the K6mus or band 
of festive volunteers, assembled on some occasion of common 
interest : those of Alkman were principally choric, intended for 
the song and accompanying dance of the chorus, He was a 
native of Sardis in Lydia, or at least his family were so: and he 
appears to have come in early life to Sparta, though his genius 
and mastery of the Greek language discountenance the story that 
he was brought over to Sparta as a slave. The most ancient 
arrangement of music at Sparta, generally ascribed to Terpander,? 
underwent considerable alteration, not only through the elegiac 
and anapestic measures of Tyrteus, but also through the Kretan 
Thalétas and the Lydian Alkman. The harp, the instrument of 
Terpander, was rivalled and in part superseded by the flute or 
pipe, which had been recently rendered more effective in the 
hands of Olympus, Klonas, and Polymnéstus, and which gradually 
became, for compositions intended to raise strong emotion, the 
favourite instrument of the two—being employed as accompani- 


Pee ‘ Be δια 1184, ig ἄνθεα Plutarch, De De Sart τς 
u 
1135; Aristotl tle, orang Vindict. c. 13, p. 558, 
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ment both to the elegies of Tyrteus, and to the hyporchemata 
(songs or hymns combined with dancing) of Thalétas ; also, as 
the stimulus and regulator to the Spartan military march. 
These elegies (as has been just remarked) were sung by one 
person in the midst of an assembly of listeners, and there were 
doubtless other compositions intended for the individual voice. 
But in general such was not the character of music and poetry at 
Sparta ; everything done there, both serious and recreative, was 
public and collective, so that the chorus and its performance 
received extraordinary development. 

It has been already stated, that the chorus, with song and 
dance combined, constituted an important part of divine service 
throughout all Greece. It was originally a public manifestation 
of the citizens generally—a large proportion of them being 
actively engaged in it,? and receiving some training for the 
purpose as an ordinary branch of education. Neither the song 
nor the dance under such conditions could be otherwise than 
extremely simple. But in process of time, the performance at 
the chief festival tended to become more elaborate and to fall 
into the hands of persons expressly and professionally trained—the 
mass of the citizens gradually ceasing to take active part, and 
being present merely as spectators. Such was the practice 
which grew up in most parts of Greece, and especially at Athens, 
where the dramatic chorus acquired its highest perfection. But 
the drama never found admission at Sparta, and the peculiarity 
of Spartan life tended much to keep up the popular chorus on its 
ancient footing. It formed in fact one element in that never- 
ceasing drill to which the Spartans were subject from their 


1 Thucyd. v. 69—70, with the Scholia 
--μετὰ τῶν πολεμικῶν νόμων ... - Aake- 
δαιμόνιοι δὲ βραδέως καὶ ὑπὸ αὐλητῶν πολ- 


λῶν νόμῳ ἐγκαθεστώτων, οὐ τοῦ θείου χά- Ty. 
; 


piv, ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα ὁμαλῶς μετὰ ῥυθμοῦ βαίνοιεν, 
καὶ μὴ διασπασθείη αὐτοῖς ἡ τάξις. 

Cicero, - Qu. i 
tiatarum quorum procedit Mora ad 
tibiam, neque adhibetur ulla sine 
anapestis pedibus hortatio.” 

The flute was also the instrument 
appropriated to Kémus, or the excited 
movement of half-intoxicated revellers 
(Hesiod, Scut. Hercul. 80 ; Athenz, xiv. 
p. 17618). τ : 

2 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 803, θύοντα καὶ 


ἘΣ" καὶ ὀρχούμενον, ὥστε τοὺς μὲν 
εοὺς ἱλέως αὐτῷ παρασκευάζειν δυνατὸν 
ἐἶναι, &c.; compare p. 799; Maximus 
r. Diss. xxxvii. 4; Aristophan. Ran. 
950—975 ; Athenseus, xiv. p. 626; Polyb. 
iv. 30; Lucian, De Saltatione, ὁ. 10, 11, 


ii. 16. ‘‘Spar- 16, 31 


, ol. 
Compare Aristotle (Problem. xix. 15 
about the spam character an 
subsequent change of the chorus ; and 
the last chapter of the eighth book of 
his Politica : also a striking passage in 
Plutarch (De Cupidine Divitiarum, c. 
8, p. 527) about the transformation of 
the Dionysiac festival at Cheroneia 
from simplicity to costliness. 
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boyhood, and it served a purpose analogous to their military 
training, in accustoming them to simultaneous and regulated 
movement—insomuch that the comparison between the chorus, 
especially in its Pyrrhic or war-dances, and the military enédmoty, 
seems to have been often dwelt upon.! In the singing of the 
solemn pean in honour of Apollo, at the festival of the 
Hyakinthia, king Agesilaus was under the orders of the chorus- 
master, and sang in the place allotted to him ;? while the whole 
body of Spartans without exception—the old, the middle-aged, 
and the youth, the matrons and the virgins—were distributed in 
various choric companies,’ and trained to harmony both of voice 
and motion, which was publicly exhibited at the solemnities of 
the Gymnopedia. The word dancing must be understood in a 
larger sense than that in which it is now employed, and as 
comprising every variety of rhythmical, accentuated, conspiring 
movements, or gesticulations, or postures of the body, from the 
slowest to the quickest ;* cheironomy, or the decorous and 
expressive movement of the hands, being especially practised. 
We see thus that both at Sparta and in Kréte (which approached 
in respect to publicity of individual life most nearly to Sparta) 
the choric aptitudes and manifestations occupied a larger space 
than in any other Grecian city. And as a certain degree of 
musical and rhythmical variety was essential to meet this want,® 
while music was never taught to Spartan citizens individually, 
we farther understand how strangers like Terpander, Polymnéstus, 


1 Athenzeus, xiv. p. 628 ; Suidas, vol. 
iii. p. 715, ed. Kuster; Plutarch » In- Al 
stituta Laconica, ο. 82-- κωμῳδίας καὶ Anti 
τρα δίας οὐκ ἠκρόωντο, ὅπως μήτε ἐν 4 


Λάκαινα μὲν παρθένων ἀγέλα. 


18, ed. Bergk ; 
on, Caryst. Hist, Mirab. c. 27 


σπουδῇ, μήτε ἐν παιδίᾳ, ἀκούωσι τῶν 
ἀντιλεγόντων τοῖς vdj.01s—Wwhich exactly 
corresponds with the ethical view im- 
lied in the alleged conversation be- 
ween Solén and Thespis (Plutarch, 
Solén, c. 29: see above, chap. xi. vol. 
IL. ἊΝ 513), and with Plato, . Vii. 
p. 8 


2 Xenophén, Agesilaus, ii. 17. οἴκαδε 
ἀπελθὼν ae τὰ Ὑακίνθια, ὅπου ἐτάχθη 
ὑπὸ τοῦ χοροποιοῦ, τὸν παιᾶνα τῷ θεῷ 
συνεπετέλει. 

38 Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 14, 16, ΟΥ̓ 
Athenzus, xiv. p. wre tare ΣΝ 
mt τον  φσττο ar τ "Do Re Re. 


see ΔῈ ᾿ Pindar, 
πρϑίσεσες Frere’ 78, ed. Bergk. 


ow extensively nteniione ‘the 
ancient orchésis was, may be seen by 
the example in Xenophén, Syernonion’ 
vii. 5, ix. 3—6,and Plu Syne 
ix. 15, 2: see K. Ε΄ Hermann, ‘buch 
der gottesdienstlichen Alterthiimer der 
Griechen, ch. 29. 

“Sane ut in religionibus saltaretur, 
hec ratio est: quod nullam majores 
nostri partem corporis esse voluerunt, 
que non sentiret religionem: nam 
cantus ad animum, saltatio ad mobili- 
tatem co onc Lhe (Servius ad 


Nir ites 

ristote "Dolitic. viii. 4, 6. Oi 
Λάκωνες ---οὐ μανθάνοντες ὅμως 
δύνανται κρίνειν ὀρθῶς, ὥς φασι, τὰ 
χρηστὰ καὶ τὰ μὴ τῶν μέλων. 
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Thalétas, Tyrteus, Alkman, &c., were not only received, but 
acquired great influence at Sparta, in spite of the preponderant 
spirit of jealous seclusion in the Spartan character. All these 
masters appear to have been effective in their own Choric 
special vocation—the training of the chorus—to Aiynah, 
which they imparted new rhythmical action, and for Thalétas. 
which they composed new music. But Alkman did this, and 
something more. He possessed the genius of a poet, and his 
compositions were read afterwards with pleasure by those who 
could not hear them sung or see them danced. In the little of 
his poems which remains we recognise that variety of rhythm 
and metre for which he was celebrated. In this respect he 
(together with the Kretan Thalétas, who is said to have intro- 
duced a more vehement style both of music and dance, with the 
iXretic and Peeonic rhythm, into Sparta!) surpassed Archilochus, 
preparing the way for the complicated choric movements of 
Stesichorus and Pindar. Some of his fragments, too, manifest 
that fresh outpouring of individual sentiment and emotion which 
constitutes so mnch of the charm of popular poetry. Besides his 
touching address in old age to the Spartan virgins, over whose 
song and dance he had been accustomed to preside, he is not 
afraid to speak of his hearty appetite, satisfied with simple food 
and relishing a bowl of warm broth at the winter tropic.? He 
has attached to the spring an epithet, which comes home to the 
real feelings of a poor country more than those captivating pictures 
which abound in verse, ancient as well as modern. He calls it 
“ the season of short fare”—the crop of the previous year being 
theu nearly consumed, the husbandman is compelled to pinch 


1 Homer, Hymn. Apoll. 840. Οἷοί that of Terpander—no farther innova- 
τε Κρητῶν παιήονες, &c.: see Boeckh, tions were allowed. The ephors em- 
De Metris Pindari, ii. 7, 3 ployed violent means to prohibit the 


. 143 
Ephorusap. Strabo. x. p. 480; phitarch; 
De Music, p. 1132. 
Respecting Thalétas, and thegradual 


intended innovations of Phrynis and 
Timotheus, after the Persian war: see 


alterations in the character of music 
at Sparta, Hoeck has given much 
instructive matter (Kreta, vol. iii. p. 
840—877). Respecting es aera of 
Kydonia, whom Ailian (V. H. xii. 50) 
puts in juxtaposition with Thalétas 
and Terpander, nothing is known. 
After what is called the second 
fashion of music (κατάστασις) had thus 
been introduced by Thalétas and his 
contemporaries—the first fashion being 


Plutarch, Agis, c. 10. 

2 Alkman, Fragm. 18—17, ed. Bergk, 
ὃ πάμφαγος ᾿Αλκμάν : compare Fr. 63, 
Aristides calls him ὁ τῶν παρθένων 
ἐπαινέτης καὶ σύμβουλος (Or. xlv. vol, 
ii. p. 40, Dindorf). 

Of the Partheneia of Alkman (songs, 
hymns, and dances, composed for a 
chorus of maidens) there were at least 
two books (Stephanus Byzant. νυ. 
“Epvoixn). He was the earliest poet 
who acquired renown in this species of 
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himself until his new harvest comes in.1 Those who recollect 
that in earlier periods of our history, and in all countries where 
there is little accumulated stock, an exorbitant difference is often 
experienced in the price of corn before and after the harvest, will 
feel the justice of Alkman’s description. 

Judging from these and from a few other fragments of this 
poet, Alkman appears to have combined the life and exciting 
vigour of Archilochus in the song properly so called, sung by 
himself individually—with a larger knowledge of musical and 
rhythmical effect in regard to the choric performance. He com- 
posed in the Laconian dialect—a variety of the Doric with some 
intermixture of Molisms. And it was from him, jointly with 
those other composers who figured at Sparta during the century 
after Terpander, as well as from the simultaneous development of 
the choric muse*in Argos, Sikyén, Arcadia, and other parts of 
ν Peloponnésus, that the Doric dialect acquired per- 
dialect manent footing in Greece, as the only proper dialect 
employed for choric compositions. Continued by Stesichorus 
choriccom- and Pindar, this habit passed even to the Attic 
ee res dramatists, whose choric songs are thus in a great 
measure Doric, while their dialogue is Attic. At Sparta, as well 
as in other parts of Peloponnésus,’ the musical and rhythmical 
style appears to have been fixed by Alkman and his contempo- 
raries, and to have been tenaciously maintained, for two or three 
centuries, with little or no innovation: the more so, as the flute- 
players at Sparta formed an hereditary profession, who followed 
the routine of their fathers.‘ 

Alkman was the last poet who addressed himself to the popular 
chorus. Both Arién and Stesichorus composed for a body of 
trained men, with a degree of variety and involution such as 
sued by Pindar, "Bacchylides, and 4; about his different inetres, Welcker, 


Simonidés of Keés; see Welcker, . p. 10—12, 
Alkman. ent. p. 10. 3 Plutarch, De Musica, c. 82, p. 1142, 


1 Alkman, . 64, ed. Bergk, c. 87, P. 1144; Athenzus, xiv. p. 632. 
ὃ ar x In 'Kréte also, the popularity of the 
Qpas δ᾽ ἐσῆκε τρεῖς, θέρος otic pd musical composers was main- 
Καὶ χεῖμα x’ ὠπώραν τρίταν" ined, though along with the innovator 
Kai τέτρατον τὸ ip, ὅκα imotheus: see Inscription No. 8053, 
Σάλλει μὲν, ἐσθίειν δ᾽ adap ap. Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. 


Οὐκ tori, 4 Herodot. vi. 60. They were pro- 

J bably a ς With an heroic progenitor, 

2 Plutarch, De Musica, c. 9, p. 1134. like the heralds, to whom the historian 
About the dialect of Alkman, see compares them. 
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could not be attained by a mere fraction of the people. The 
primitive Dithyrambus was a round chorie dance 


ὃ i é Arién and 
and song in honour of Dionysus, common to Naxos, πάγους ον τως 
A : —Ssubdtitu- 
Thébes, and seemingly to many other places, at the tion of the 
Dionysiac festival—a spontaneous effusion of drunken usar 
men in the hour of revelry, wherein the poet te popular 


Archilochus “with the thunder of wine full upon 
his mind,” had often taken the chief part.? Its exciting charac- 
ter approached to the worship of the Great Mother in Asia, ani 
stood in contrast with the solemn and stately pean addressed to 
Apollo. Arién introduced into it an alteration such as Archilo- 
chus had himself brought about in the scurrilous Iambus. He 
converted it into an elaborate composition in honour of the god, 
sung and danced by a chorus of fifty persons, not only sober, 
but trained with great strictness ; though its rhythm and move- 
ments, and its equipment in the character of satyrs, presented 
more or less an imitation of the primitive licence. Born at 
Methymna in Lesbos, Arién appears as a harper, singer, and 
composer, much favoured by Periander at Corinth, in which city, 
he first “composed, denominated, and taught the Dithyramb,” 
earlier than any one known to Herodotus. He did not, however, 
remain permanently there, but travelled from city to city 
exhibiting at the festivals for money,—especially to Sicilian and 
Italian Greeee, where he acquired large gains. We may here 
again remark how the poets as well as the festivals served to 
promote a sentiment of unity among the dispersed Greeks. Such 
transfer of the Dithyramb, from the field of spontaneous nature 
into the garden of art,‘ constitutes the first stage in the refine- 
ment of Dionysiac worship ; which will hereafter be found still 
farther exalted in the form of the Attic drama. 

The date of Arién seems about 600 8.0.5) shortly after Alkman : 


1 Pindar, Bergk, 
Schol. iii : 


. xiii, 25 
. 12—14, ad 


Ὡς Διωνύσον ἄνακτος καλὸν ἐξάρξαι μέλος 
Oléa διθύραμβον, οἴνῳ ξυγκεραυνωθεὶς 
φρένας, 


The old oracle quoted in Demosthen. 
cont. Meidiam, about the Dionysia at 
Athens, enjoins—Acoviow δημοτελῆ ἱερὰ 
τελεῖν, καὶ κρατῆρα κεράσαι, καὶ 
χοροὺς ἱστάναι. 

8 Herodot. i. 28 ; Suidas, v. ᾿Αρίων ; 
Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 25. ey 

4 Aristot. Poetic. c.6. ἐγέννησαν τὴν 
ποίησιν ἐκ τῶν αὐτοσχεδιασμάτων ; 


again, to the same effect, idid. 9, 9. 
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that of Stes: “horus is a few years later. To the latter the Greek 
chorus owed « high degree of improvement, and in particular the 
final distribution of its performance into the Strophé, the 
Antistrophé, an the Epédus: the turn, the return, and the rest. 
The rhythm aid metre of the song during each strophé 
Distribution corres}:onded with that during the antistrophé, but 
yal py Was varied during the epédus, and again varied 
Stesichorus during the following strophés. Until this time the 
Tatiteochs song had been monostrophic, consisting of nothing 
—Epédus. more than one uniform stanza, repeated from the 
beginning to the end οἱ the composition ;1 so that we may easily 
see how vast was the ncw complication and difficulty introduced 
by Stesichorus—not less for the performers than for the composer, 
himself at that time the teacher and trainer of performers. Both 
this poet and his contemporary the flute-player Sakadas of Argos, 
—who gained the prize at the first three Pythian games founded 
after the Sacred War,—seem to have surpassed their predecessors 
in the breadth of subject which they embraced, borrowing from 
the inexhaustible province of ancient legend, and expanding the 
choric song into a well-sustained epical narrative? Indeed these 
Pythian games opened a new career to musical composers just 
at the time when Sparta began to be closed against musical 
novelties, 

Alkeus and Sappho, both natives of Lesbos, appear about 
contemporaries with Arién B.c. 610--580. Of their ajous ana 
once celebrated lyric compositions, scarcely anything Sappho. 
remains. But the criticisms which are preserved on both of 


1Alkman slightly departed from 
this rule: in one of his compositions of 
fourteen strophés, the last seven were 
ina different metre from the first Le am 
(Hephestion, c. xv. p. 134, Gais 
Hermann, Elementa Doctrin. αν 
Ο. xvii. sect. 595). ᾿Αλκμανικὴ καινοτομία 
καὶ ‘ner (Plutarch, De Musica, 


p.1 

2 Pausanias, vii 14, 4; x. 7, 3. 
Sakadas, as well as Stesichorus, com- 
posed an Ἰλίον πέρσις (Athenzeus, xiii. 
p. 609). 

“‘Stesichorum (observes Quintilian, 
x. 1) quam sit ingenio validus, materize 
pt a ostendunt, maxima bella et 

rissimos canentem duces, et epici 
carminis onera 1 sustinentem. 
Reddit enim personis in agendo simul 


—_ debitam dignitatem: ac 
si tenuisset modum, videtur zmulari 
proximus Homerum Potuisse : sed re- 
dundat, atque effunditur: quod, ut est 
reprehendendum, ita copic vitium est.” 

Simonidés of Keés . 19, ed. 
Bergk) puts Homer and § ichorus 
together: see the epigram of Antipater 
in the Anthologia, t. i. p. 328, ed. 


wiry p. 30—34 (Berlin, 
Lo na O. Miiller, History of the 
oi) of Ancient Greece, ch. xiv. 
sec 

The musical composers of Argos are 
affirmed by Herodotus to have been 
the most ee in Greece, half a 
century after Sakadas (Her. iii. 131). 
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them place them in strong contrast with Alkman, who lived and 
composed under the more restrictive atmosphere of Sparta—and 
in considerable analogy with the turbulent vehemence of 
Archilochus,! though without his intense private malignity. 
Both Alkus.and Sappho composed for their own local audience, 
and in their own Lesbian olic dialect ; not because there was 
any peculiar fitness in that dialect to express their vein of 
sentiment, but because it was more familiar to their hearers. 
Sappho herself boasts of the pre-eminence of the Lesbian bards ;? 
and the celebrity of Terpander, Perikleitas, and Arién permits 
us to suppose that there may have been before her other popular 
bards in the island who did not attain to a wide Hellenic 
celebrity. Alkeeus included in his songs the fiercest bursts of 
political feeling, the stirring alternations of war and exile, and 
all the ardent relish of a susceptible man for wine and love.’ The 
love-song seems to have formed the principal theme of Sappho, 
who, however, also composed odes or songs* on a great variety of 
other subjects, serious as well as satirical, and is said farther to 
have first employed the Myxolydian mode in music. It displays 
the tendency of the age to metrical and rhythmical novelty, that 
Alkeeus and Sappho are said to have each invented the peculiar 
stanza, well-known under their respective names—combinations 
of the dactyl, trochee, and iambus, analogous to the asynartetic 


1 Horat. Epistol. i. 19, 23. 
2Sappho, Fragm. 93, ed. Bergk. 


critical Dionysius ee Compos. Ver- 
ῬΡΒΟ, ἣ 
See also Plehn, Lesbiaca, bp. 145—165. 


borum, 6. 23, p. 173 
The author of the Parian marble 


Respecting the poetesses, two or three 
of whom were noted, contemporary 
with Sappho, see Ulrici, Gesch. der 
Hellen. Poesie, vol. ii. p. 370. 

3 Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. v. 82; 
Horat. Od. i. 82; Cicero, De Nat. 
Deor. i. 28; the striking passage in 
Plutarch, Symposion, iii. 1, 8, ap. 
Bergk. ao 42. In the view of 
Dionysius, the Alolic dialect of Alkseus 
and Sappho diminished the value of 
their compositions : the AZolic accent, 
analogous to the Latin, and acknow- 
ledging scarcely any oxyton words, 
must have rendered them much less 
agreeable in recitation or song. 

4See Plutarch, De Music. p. 1180; 
Dionys. Hal. de Comp. Verb. c. 23, p. 
173, Reisk., and some striking passages 
of Himerius, in respect to Sappho (i, 
4, 16, 19; Maximus Tyrius, Dissert. 
xxiv. 7—9), and the encomium of the 


adopts as one of his chronological 
epochs (Epoch 37) the flight of Sappho, 
or exile, from Mityléné to Sicily, some- 
where between 604—596 B.c. There 
probably was something remarkable 
which induced him to single out this 
event ; but we do not know what, nor 
can we trust the hints suggested by 
Ovid (Heroid. xv. 51). 

Nine books of Sappho’s songs were 
collected by the later literary Greeks, 
arranged chiefly according to the 
metres (B. F. Neue, Sapphonis Frag- 
ment. p. 11, Berlin, 1827). There were 
ten books of the songs of zeus 
(Athenzus, xi. δ. 481), and both 
Aristophanés (Grammaticus) and 
Aristarchus published editions of 
them (Hephestion, c. xv. p. 134, 
Gaisf.). ikearchus wrote a com- 
mentary upon his songs (Athenzus, 

xi. p. 461). 
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verses of Archilochus. They by no means confined themselves 
however to Alkaic and Sapphic metre. Both the one and the 
other composed hymns to the gods; indeed this is a theme 
common to all the lyric and choric poets, whatever may be their 
peculiarities in other ways. Most of their compositions were songs 
for the single voice, not for the chorus. The poetry of Alkeeus is 
the more worthy of note, as it is the earliest instance of the employ- 
ment of the Muse in actual political warfare, and shows the 
increased hold which that motive was acquiring on the Grecian 
mind. 

The gnomic poets, or moralists in verse, approach by the tone 
Gnomicor θ΄ their sentiments more to the nature of prose. 
moralisng They begin with Simonidés of Amorgos or of Samos, 
PPR. the contemporary of Archilochus. Indeed Archilochus 
himself devoted some compositions to the illustrative fable, which 
had not been unknown even to Hesiod. In the remains of 
Simonidés of Amorgos we trace nothing relative to the man 
personally, though he too, like Archilochus, is said to have had 
an individual enemy, Orodcekidés, whose character was aspersed 
by his Muse.1 His only considerable poem extant is devoted to 
a survey of the characters of women, in iambic verse, and by way 
of comparison with various animals—the mare, the ass, the bee, 
&c. This poem follows out the Hesiodic vein respecting the 


social and economical mischief usually caused by women, with — 


some few honourable exceptions. But the poet shows a much 
larger range of observation and illustration, if we compare him 
with his predecessor Hesiod; moreover his illustrations come 
fresh from life and reality. We find in this early iambist the 
same sympathy with industry and its due rewards, which is 
observable in Hesiod, together with a still more melancholy 
sense of the uncertainty of human events. 

Of Solén and Theognis I have spoken in former chapters. 
Solnand They reproduce in part the moralising vein of 
Theognis. Simonidés, though with a strong admixture of 
personal feeling and a direct application to passing events, The 
mixture of political with social morality, which we find in both, 
marks their more advanced age: Solén bears in this respect the 


1 Welcker, Simonidis Amorgini Iambi qui supersunt, p. 9. 
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same relation to Simonidés as his contemporary Alkeus bears to 
Archilochus. His poems, as far as we can judge by the fragments 
remaining, appear to have been short occasional effusions, with 
the exception of the epic poem respecting the submerged island of 
Atlantis, which he began towards the close of his life, but never 
finished. They are elegiac, trimeter iambic, and trochaic 
tetrameter : in his hands certainly neither of these metres can be 
said to have any special or separate character. If the poems of 
Sol6n are short, those of Theognis are much shorter, and are 
indeed so much broken (as they stand in our present collection), 
as to read like separate epigrams or bursts of feeling, which the 
poet had not taken the trouble to incorporate in any definite 
scheme or series. They form a singular mixture of maxim and 
passion—of general precept with personal affection towards the 
youth Kyrnus—which surprises us if tried by the standard of 
literary composition, but which seems a very genuine manifesta- 
tion of an impoverished exile’s complaints and restlessness. What 
remains to us of Phokylidés, another of the gnomic poets nearly 
contemporary with Solén, is nothing more than a few maxims in 
verse—couplets with the name of the author in several cases 
embodied in them. 

Amidst all the variety of rhythmical and metrical innovations 
which have been enumerated, the ancient epic continued to be 
recited by the rhapsodes as before. Some new epical compositions 
were added to the existing stock: Eugammén of Kyréné, about 
the 50th Olympiad (580 B.c.), appears to be the last of the series. 
At Athens, especially, both Solén and Peisistratus manifested 
great solicitude as well for the recitation as for the correct 
preservation of the Iliad. Perhaps its popularity may have been 
diminished by the competition of so much lyric and choric 
poetry, more showy and striking in its accompaniments, as well 
as more changeful in its rhythmical character. What- gporaina- 
ever secondary effect, however, this newer species of Lert . 
poetry may have derived from such helps, its primary orchestrical 
effect was produced by real intellectual or poetical δοῦρα the 
excellence—by the thoughts, sentiment, and expression, a 
not by the accompaniment. For a long time the Ῥω σον 
musical composer and the poet continued generally to be one 
and the same person; and besides those who have acquired 
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sufficient distinction to reach posterity, we cannot doubt that 
there were many known only to their own contemporaries. But 
with all of them the instrument and the melody constituted only 
the inferior part of that which was known by the name of 
music—altogether subordinate to the “thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn”.1 Exactness and variety of rhythmical 
pronunciation gave to the words their full effect upon a delicate 
ear ; but such pleasure of the ear was ancillary to the emotion of 
mind arising out of the sense conveyed. Complaints are made by 
the poets, even so early as 500 B.c., that the accompaniment was 
becoming too prominent. But it was not until the age of the 
comic poet Aristophanés, towards the end of the fifth century 
B.c., that the primitive relation between the instrumental 
accompaniment and the words was really reversed—and loud 
were the complaints to which i¢ gave rise.2 The performance of 
the flute or harp then became more elaborate, showy, and over- 
powering, while the words were so put together as to show off 
the player’s execution. I notice briefly this subsequent revolu- 
tion for the purpose of setting forth, by contrast, the truly 
intellectual character of the original lyric and choric poetry of 
Greece, and of showing how much the vague sentiment arising 
from mere musical sound was lost in the more definite emotion, 
and in the more lasting and reproductive combinations, generated 
by political meaning. 
The name and poetry of Solén, and the short maxims or sayings 
Seven wise of Phokylidés, conduct us to the mention of the Seven 
Wise Men of Greece. Sol6én was himself one of the 
seven, and most, if not all, of them were poets or composers in 


1 Aristophan. Nubes, 586. 


"AAN αὐτῇ καὶ τοῖς ἔπεσιν πιστεύουσ᾽ 


T σοβαρὸν καὶ περιττόν---[ῃθ cha- 
racter of the newer music (Plutarch, 
Agis, ¢. 10)—as contrasted with τὸ 


_ ene σεμνὸν καὶ ἀπερίεργον of the old po τες 
2See Pratinas ap. Athenzeum, xiv. (Plutarch, De Musica, ut sup.): osten: 
617, also p. 636, and the striking tation and affected la 


ἢ ragment of the lost comic poet Phere- 
kratés, in Plutarch, de Musica, p. 1141, 
containing the bitter remonstrance of 
Music (Μουσική) against the wrong 
which she had suffered from the dithy- 
rambist Melanippidés: compare also 
Coleg agen ΓΈΡΟΝ 951—972 ; Athe- 
nus, xiv. weit Horat. Art. Poetic. 
205; and W. M. “Schmid, Diatribé in 
Dithyrambum, ch. viii. p. 25 


y; against 
seriousness and simplicity. It is_by 
no means certain that these reproaches 
against the more recent music of the 


Greeks were well-founded; we may __ 


well be rendered mistrustful of meer 
accuracy when we hear si remarks 
and contrasts advanced with regard to 
the music of the last three centuries. 
The character of Greek a sag her 
tended to degenerate Euripidés. 
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verse! To most of them is ascribed also an abundance of pithy 
repartees, together with one short saying or maxim peculiar to 
each, serving as ἃ sort of distinctive motto.? Indeed the test of 
an accomplished man about this time was his talent for singing 
or reciting poetry, and for making smart and ready answers. 
Respecting this constellation of Wise Men—who in the next 
century of Grecian history, when philosophy came to be a matter 
of discussion and argumentation, were spoken of with great eulogy 
—all the statements are confused, in part even contradictory. 
Neither the number, nor the names, are given by all authors 
alike. Dikearchus numbered ten, Hermippus seventeen: the 
names of Solén the Athenian, Thalés the Milesian, Pittakus the 
Mitylenean, and Bias the Prienean, were comprised in all the 
lists—and the remaining names as given by Plato? were, 
Kleobulus of Lindus in Rhodes, Mysén of Chénz, and Cheilén 
of Sparta. We cannot certainly distribute among them the 
sayings or mottoes, upon which in later days the Amphiktyons 
conferred the honour of inscription in the Delphian temple— 
Know thyself—Nothing too much—Know thy opportunity— 
Suretyship is the precursor of ruin. Bias is praised as an 
excellent judge: while Mysén was declared by the Delphian 
oracle to be the most discreet man among the Greeks, according 
to the testimony of the satirical poet Hippédnax—this is the 
oldest testimony (540 B.c.) which can be produced in favour ot 
any of the Seven. But Kleobulus of Lindus, far from being 
universally extolled, is pronounced by the poet Simonidés to be a 
fool.4 

Dikearchus, however, justly observed that these Seven or Ten 


1 Bias of Priéné composed a poem of 
2000 verses on the condition of Ionia 
(@iogen. Laért. i, 85), from which 

erhaps Herodotus may have derived 
either directly or indirectly) the judi- 
cious advice which he ascribes to that 


re on the occasion of the firsé- 


: ne conquest of Ionia (Herod. i. 
0). 

Not merely Xenophanés the philo- 
sopher (Diogen. Laért. viii. 36, ix. 20) 
but long after him Parmenidés an 
Empedoklés, composed in verse. 

the account given by Hero- 
dotus (vi. 128—129) of the way in which 
Kleisthenés of Sikyén tested the com- 
parative education (παίδευσις) of the 


various suitors who came to woo his 
daughter—oi δὲ μνήστηρες ἔριν εἶχον 
ἀμφί τε μουσικῇ καὶ τῷ λεγομένῳ ἐς τὸ 


μέσον. 

8 Plato, Protagoras, c. 28, p. 348. 

4 Hippdnax, gm, 77, 34, ed. Bergk 
--καὶ δικάσσασθαι Βίαντος τοῦ Πριηνέος 
κρείττων. 


bea Kai Μύσων, ὅν ὃ πολλῶν 
᾿Ανεῖπεν ἀνδρῶν σωφρονέστατον πάντων. 

Simonidés, Fr. 6, ed. Bergk—pwpod 
wrds ade βουλά, Diogen. Laért. 1. 6, 2. 

aeons one δ᾿ takus with more 
respect, though questioning an opinion 
ἄδην τὰ by ὮΝ (Fragm. 8, ed. Bergk; 
Plato, Protagoras, ο. 26, p. 339). 
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persons were not Wise Men or Philosophers, in the sense which 


those words bore in his day, but persons of practical discernment — 


in reference to man and society'—of the same turn of mind as 
their contemporary the fabulist AZsop, though not employing the 
same mode of illustration. Their appearance forms an epoch in 
Grecian history, inasmuch as they are the first persons 
the first who ever acquired an Hellenic reputation grounded 
men who on mental competency apart from poetical genius or 
Hellenic © effect—a proof that political and social prudence was 
reputation, beginning to be appreciated and admired on its own 
poetical account. Solén, Pittakus, Bias, and Thalés were 
all men of influence—the first two even men of 
ascendency? in their respective cities. Kleobulus was despot of 
Lindus, and Periander (by some numbered among the seven) 
of Corinth. Thalés stands distinguished as the earliest name 
in physical philosophy, with which the other contemporary 
Wise Men are not said to have meddled. Their celebrity rests 
upon moral, social, and political wisdom exclusively, which came 
into greater honour as the ethical feeling of the Greeks improved 
and as their experience became enlarged. 

In these celebrated names we have social philosophy in its 
δὼ, early and infantine state—in the shape of homely 
nifestation sayings or admonitions, either supposed to be self- 
ΡΜ _ eVident, or to rest upon some great authority divine 
the formof or human, but neither accompanied by reasons nor 
maxims: —_ recognising any appeal to inquiry and discussion as 
the proper test of their rectitude. From such incurious 
acquiescence, the sentiment to which these admonitions owe 
their force, we are partially liberated even in the poet Simonidés 
of Keds, who (as before alluded to) severely criticises the song of 
Subsequent Kleobulus as well as its author. The half-century 

rowth fe which followed the age of Simonidés (the interval 
and between about 480—430 B.c.) broke down that senti- 
ment more and more, by familiarising the public with 
argumentative controversy in the public assembly, the popular 
‘0. συνετοὺς καὶ eo nn τ δευόησα leet pe on 
farch, Themistokiéa 2 fa Delph. p, £85; 


Bernhardy, Grun 
About the story of the tripod, which der Griechischen Litteratur, vol. i. sect. 
is said to have gone the round of these 66, not. 3. 
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jndicature, and even on the dramatic stage. And the increased 
self-working of the Grecian mind, thus created, manifested itself 
in Sokratés, who laid open all ethical and social doctrines to the 
scrutiny of reason, and who first awakened among his countrymen 
that love of dialectics which never left them—an analytical 
interest in the mental process of inquiring out, verifying, proving 
and expounding truth. To this capital item of human progress, 
secured through the Greeks—and through them only—to mankind 
generally, our attention will be called at a later period of the 
history. At present it is only mentioned in contrast with the 
naked, dogmatical, laconism of the Seven Wise Men, and with 
the simple enforcement of the early poets—a state in which 
morality has a certain place in the feelings, but no root, even 
among the superior minds, in the conscious exercise of reason. 
The interval between Archilochus and Solén (660—580 B.c.) 
seems, as has been remarked in my former volume, to {Increase of 
be the period in which writing first came to be applied vse f no of 
to Greek poems—to the Homeric poems among the commence- 
number ; and shortly after the end of that period, aren e. 
commences the era of compositions without metre or Positions. 
prose. The philosopher Pherekydés of Syros, about 550 B.o., is 
called by some the earliest prose-writer. But no prose-writer for 
a considerable time afterwards acquired any celebrity—seemingly 
none earlier than Hekatzeus of Milétus,! about 510—490 B.c.— 
prose being a subordinate and ineffective species of composition, not 
always even perspicuous, and requiring no small practice before 
the power was acquired of rendering it interesting? Down to the 
generation preceding Sokratés, the poets continued to be the 
grand leaders of the Greek mind. Until then, nothing was 
taught to youth except to read, to remember, to recite musically 
and rhythmically, and to comprehend, poetical composition. The 
comments of preceptors addressed to their pupils may probably 
have become fuller and more instructive, but the text still 
continued to be epic or lyric poetry. These were the best 
masters for acquiring a full command of the complicated accent 


1Pliny, H. N. vii. δῆ. Suidas v. remarks on the difficulty and obscurity 

Ἑκαταῖος of the early Greek prose-writers, in 

ἥ : ἡ, Teference to the darkness of expression 

2 h2 > Ritter (Geschichte der Philo- and meanin: universally charged upon 
sophie, ch. vi. p. 243) has some good the philosopher Herakleitus. 
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and rhythm of the Greek language, so essential to an educated 
man in ancient times, and so sure to be detected if not properly 
acquired. Not to mention the Choliambist Hippénax, who 
seems to have been possessed with the devil of Archilochus, and 
in part also with his genius—Anakreén, Ibykus, Pindar, 
Bacchylidés, Simonidés, and the dramatists of Athens, continue 
the line of eminent poets without intermission. After the 
Persian war, the requirements of public speaking created a class 
of rhetorical teachers, while the gradual spread of physical 
philosophy widened the range of instruction; so that prose 
composition, for speech or for writing, occupied a larger and 
larger share of the attention of men, and was gradually wrought 
up to high perfection, such as we see for the first time in 
Herodotus. But before it became thus improved, and acquired 
that style which was the condition of wide-spread popularity, 
we may be sure that it had been silently used as a means of 
recording information, and that neither the large mass of 
geographical matter contained in the Periégésie of Hekateus, nor 
the map first prepared by his contemporary Anaximander, could 
have been presented to the world, without the previous labours 
of unpretending prose writers, who set down the mere results of 
their own experience. The acquisition of prose-writing, com- 
mencing as it does about the age of Peisistratus, is not less 
remarkable as an evidence of past than as a means of future 


progress. 
Of that splendid genius in sculpture and architecture, which 
First shone forth in Greece after the Persian invasion, the 


bounnieey first lineaments only are discoverable between 600— 

560 B.c., in Corinth, Agina, Samos, Chios, Ephesus, 
&c.—enough however to give evidence of improvement and 
progress. Glaukus of Chios is said to have discovered the art of 
welding iron, and Rheekus or his son Theodérus of Samos the art 
of casting copper or brass ina mould. Both these discoveries, as 
far as can be made out, appear to date a little before 600 B.c.! 


1See O. Miiller, Archiiologie der recorded Olympiads, and supposes two 
Kunst, sect. 61; Sillig, Catalogus Artifi- artists named Theodérus, one the 
cum—under Theodérus and Teleklés. ndson of the other; but this seems 
Thiersch (Epochen der Bildenden me not sustained by any adequate 
Kunst, p. 182—190, 2nd edit.) places authority (for the loose chronology of 
Rhekus near the beginning of the Pliny about the Samian school of 
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The primitive memorial erected in honour of a god did not even 
pretend to be an image, but was often nothing more than a 
pillar, a board, a shapeless stone, a post, &c., fixed so as to mark 
and consecrate the locality, and receiving from the neighbour- 
hood respectful care and decoration as well as worship. Some 
times there was-a real statue, though of the rudest character, 
carved in wood ; and the families of carvers—who from father to 
son exercised this profession, represented in Attica by the 
name of Daedalus and in Agina by the name of Smilis— 
adhered long with strict exactness to the consecrated type 
of each particular god. Gradually the wish grew 


up to change the material, as well as to correct the eae, 
rudeness, of such primitive idols. Sometimes the of carly art, 
original wood was retained as the material, but aoe a 


covered in part with ivory or gold; in other cases 
marble or metal was substituted. Dipcenus and Skyllis of Kréte 
acquired renown as workers in marble about the 50th Olympiad 
(580 B.c.). From them downwards, a series of names may be 
traced, more or less distinguished ; moreover it seems about the 
same period that the earliest temple offerings, in works of art 
properly so called, commence—the golden statue of Zeus, and the 
large carved chest, dedicated by the Kypselids of Corinth at 
Olympia. The pious associations, however, connected with the 
old type were so strong, that the hand of the artist was greatly 
restrained in dealing with statues of the gods. It was in statues 
of men, especially in those of the victors at Olympia and other 


artists is not more trustworthy than 


about the Chian school—compare xxxv. 
12,and xxxvi. 8), and moreover intrinsi- 
cally improbable. Herodotus (i. 51) 
speaks of ‘the Samian Theodérus,” 
and seems to have known only one 
poe so called ; Diodérus (i. 98) and 
ausanias (x. 88, 8) give different 
accounts of Theodérus, but the positive 
evidence does not enable us to verif. 
the genealogies either of Thiersc 
or O. Miiller, Herodotus (iv. 152) 
mentions the Ἡραῖον at Samos in 
connexion with events near Pie. 87; 
but this does not prove that the great 
temple which he himself saw, a century 
anda half later, had been begun before 
Olymp. 87, as Thiersch would infer. 
The s' ent of O. Miiller, that this 
temple was begun in Olymp. 35, is not 


ΝΥΝ (Arch. der Kunst, sect. 


1 Pausanias tells us distinctly that 
this chest was dedicated at Olympia 
by the Kypselids, descendants οὗ 

ypselus; and this seems credible 
enough. But he also tells us that this 
was the identical chest in which the 
infant Kypselus had been concealed, 
believing this story as told in Herodotus 
(νυ. 92). this latter belief I cannot 
go along with him, nor do I think that 
there is any evidence for believing the 
chest to have been of more ancient 
date than the persons who dedicated 
it—in spite of the opinions of Ὁ. Miiller 
and Thiersch to the contrary (O. Miiller, 
Arch4ol. der Kunst, sect. 57 ; Thiersch, 
Epochen der Griechischen Kunst, p. 
169, 2nd edit. ; Pausan. vy. 17, 2). 
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sacred games, that genuine ideas of beauty were first aimed at 
and in part attained, from whence they passed afterwards to the 
statues of the gods. Such statues of the athletes seem to 
commence somewhere between Olympiad δ8---ὅ8 (568—548 B.c.). 

It is not until the same interval of time (between 600—550 8.6.) 
Monumen- that we find any traces of these architectural monu- 
tal orna- , ments by which the more important cities in Greece 

ties— afterwards attracted to themselves so much renown. 
oe The two greatest temples in Greece known to 
turyB.c. § Herodotus were the Artemision at Ephesus, and the 
Hereeon at Samos. Of these the former seems to have been 
commenced, by the Samian Theodérus, about 600 B.c.—the 
latter, begun by the Samian Rhekus, can hardly be traced to 
any higher antiquity. The first attempts to decorate Athens by 
such additions proceeded from Peisistratus and his sons, near the 
same time. As far as we can judge, too, in the absence of all direct 
evidence, the temples of Peestum in Italy and Selinus in Sicily 
seem to fallin this same century. Of painting during these early 
centuries, nothing can be affirmed. It never at any time reached 
the same perfection as sculpture, and we may presume that its 
years of infancy were at least equally rude. 

The immense development of Grecian art subsequently, and 
ΡΥ the great perfection of Grecian artists, are facts of 
of Grecian great importance in the history of the human race ; 
artasa while in regard to the Greeks themselves, these facts 
ay not only acted powerfully on the taste of the people, 

but were also valuable indirectly as the common 
boast of Hellenism, and as supplying one bond of fraternal 
sympathy as well as of mutual pride, among its widely-dispersed 
sections. It is the paucity and weakness of such bonds which 
renders the history of Greece, prior to 560 B.c., little better than 
a series of parallel but isolated threads, each attached to a 
separate city. The increased range of joint Hellenic feeling and 
action, upon which we shall presently enter, though arising 
doubtless in great measure from new and common dangers 
threatening many cities at once, also springs in part from those 
other causes which have been enumerated in this chapter, as 
acting on the Grecian mind. It proceeds from the stimulus 
applied to all the common feelings in religion, art, and recreation 


. 
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—from the gradual formation of national festivals, appealing in 
various ways to such tastes and sentiments as animated every 
Hellenic bosom—from the inspirations of men of genius, poets, 
musicians, sculptors, architects, who supplied more or less in 
every Grecian city education for the youth, training for the 
chorus, and ornament for the locality—from the gradual expan- 
sion of science, philosophy, and rhetoric, during the coming 
period of this history, which rendered one city the intellectual 
capital of Greece, and brought to Isokratés and Plato pupils from 
the most distant parts of the Grecian world. It was this fund of 
common tastes, tendencies, and aptitudes which caused the social 
atoms of Hellas to gravitate towards each other, and which 
enabled the Greeks to become something better and greater than 
an aggregate of petty disunited communities like the Thracians 
or Phrygians. And the creation of such common, extra-political, 
Hellenism is the most interesting phenomenon which the 
historian has to point out in the early period now under our 
notice. He is called upon to dwell upon it the more forcibly 
because the modern reader has generally no idea of national 
union without political union—an association foreign to the 
Greek mind. Strange as it may seem to find a song-writer put 
forward as an active instrument of union among his fellow- 
Hellens, it is not the less true that those poets, whom we have 
briefly passed in review, by enriching the common language and 
by circulating from town to town either in person or in their 
compositions, contributed to fan the flame of Pan-Hellenic 
patriotism at a time when there were few circumstances to 
co-operate with them, and when the causes tending to perpetuate 
isolation seemed in the ascendant, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


GRECIAN AFFAIRS DURING THE GOVERNMENT OF 
PEISISTRATUS AND HIS SONS AT ATHENS. 


WE now arrive at what may be called the second period of 
Grecian history, beginning with the rule of Peisistratus at Athens 
and of Croesus in Lydia, 

It has been already stated that Peisistratus made himself 
Peisistratus despot of Athens in 560 B.c. He died in 527 B.., 
at Athens. 22d was succeeded by his son Hippias, who was 
B.c.560— deposed and expelled in 510 B.c., thus making an 
uncertain entire space of fifty years between the first exaltation 
chronology of the father and the final expulsion of the son. These 
atratus. chronological points are settled on good evidence. 
But the thirty-three years covered by the reign of Peisistratus are 
interrupted by two periods of exile, one of them lasting not less 
than ten years, the other five years ; and the exact place of the 
years of exile, being nowhere laid down upon authority, has been 
differently determined by the conjectures of chronologers.* Partly 
from this half-known chronology, partly from a very scanty 
collection of facts, the history of the half-century now before us 
can only be given very imperfectly. Nor can we wonder at our 
ignorance, when we find that even among the Athenians them- 
selves, only a century afterwards, statements the most incorrect 
and contradictory respecting the Peisistratids were in circulation, 
as Thucydidés distinctly, and somewhat reproachfully, acquaints 
us. 

More than thirty years had now elapsed since the promulgation 
of the Solonian constitution, whereby fhe annual Senate of 


1 ἌΡΕΟΣ Clinton (Fast.Hellen.vol. discussed the different opinions on the 
ii. Appendix, c. 2, p. 201) has statedand chronology of Peisistratus and his sons, 


‘ay 
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Four Hundred had been created, and the public assembly (pre- 
ceded in its action as well as aided and regulated gtate of 
by this senate) invested with a power of exacting focling in 
responsibility from the magistrates after their year atthe 
of office. The seeds of the subsequent democracy had fPeist 
thus been sown, and no doubt the administration of the stratus. 
archons had been practically softened by it. Yet nothing in the 
nature of a democratical sentiment yet had been created. A 
hundred years hence, we shall find that sentiment unanimous 
and potent among the enterprising masses of Athens and 
Peirzeus, and shall be called upon to listen to loud complaints of 
the difficulty of dealing with “that angry, waspish, intractable 
little old man, Démus of Pnyx”—so Aristophanés! calls the 
Athenian people to their faces, with a freedom which shows that 
he at least counted on their good temper. But between 560—516 
B.C. the people are as passive in respect to political rights and 
securities as the most strenuous enemy of democracy could desire, 
and the government is transferred from hand to hand by bargains 
and cross-changes between two or three powerful men,? at the 
head of partisans who echo their voices, espouse their personal 
quarrels, and draw the sword at their command. It was this 
ancient constitution—Athens as it stood before the Athenian 
democracy—which the Macedonian Antipater professed to restore 
in 322 B.c., when he caused the majority of the poorer citizens to 
be excluded altogether from the political franchise.® 

By the stratagem recounted in a former chapter,‘ Peisisuratus 
had obtained from the public assembly a guard which he had 
employed to acquire forcible possession of the acropolis. He thus 


rather than to weaken the credibility 


of the histo 


1’Aypotkos ὀργὴν, κυαμοτρὼξ, axpaxo- 
Aos rian 


Δῆμος ΠΙνυκίτης, δύσκολον yepovtiov.— 
Aristoph. Equit. 41. 


I need hardly mention that the Pnyx 
was the place in which the Athenian 
public assemblies were held. 


2Plutarch (De Herodot. Malign. c. 
15, p. 858) is angry with Herodotus for 
imparting so petty and personal a 
character to the dissensions between 
the Alkmzénids and Peisistratus: his 
severe remarks in that treatise, how- 
ever, tend almost always to strengthen 


3 Plutarch, Phdkién, ὁ. 27. ἀπεκρί- 
varo φιλίαν ἔσεσθαι τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις καὶ 
ξυμμαχίαν, ἐκδοῦσι μὲν τοὺς περὶ Δημοσ- 
θένη καὶ Ὑπερίδην, πολιτενομένοις δὲ τὴν 
πάτριον ἀπὸ τιμήματος πολιτείαν, δε- 
ξαμένοις δὲ φρουρὰν εἰς τὴν Μουνυχίαν, 
ἔτι δὲ χρήματα τοῦ πολέμου καὶ ζημίαν 
i sapere ass Compare Diodér, xviii, 


Twelve thousand of the poorer 
citizens were disfranchised by this 
change (Plutarch, Phékién, c. 28), 

4 566 the preceding volume, ch. xi, 
pp. 520—521. 
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became master of the administration ; but he employed his power 
Retirement honourably and well, not disturbing the existing 
of Peisistra- forms farther than was necessary to ensure to himself 
stratagem full mastery. Nevertheless we may see by the verses 
whereby of Solén! (the only contemporary evidence which we 
reinstated. possess), that the prevalent sentiment was by no 
means favourable to his recent proceeding, and that there was 
in many minds a strong feeling both of terror and aversion, 
which presently manifested itself in the armed coalition of his 
two rivals—Megaklés at the head of the Parali or inhabitants of 
the sea-board, and Lykurgus at the head of those in the 
neighbouring plain. As the conjunction of the two formed a 
force too powerful for Peisistratus to withstand, he was driven 
into exile, after no long possession of his despotism. But the 
time came (how soon we cannot tell) when the two rivals who 
had expelled him quarrelled. Megaklés made propositions to 
Peisistratus, inviting him to resume the sovereignty, promising 
his own aid, and stipulating that Peisistratus should marry his 
daughter. The conditions being accepted, a plan was laid 
between the two new allies for carrying them into effect, by a 
novel stratagem—since the simulated wounds and pretence of 
personal danger were not likely to be played off a second time 
with success. The two conspirators clothed a stately woman, six 
feet high, named Phyé, in the panoply and costume of Athéné— 
surrounded her with the processional accompaniments belonging 
to the goddess—and placed her in a chariot with Peisistratus by 
her side. In this guise the exiled despot and his adherents 
approached the city and drove up to the acropolis, preceded by 
heralds, who cried aloud to the people,—“ Athenians, receive ye 
cordially Peisistratus, whom Athéné has honoured above all other 
men, and is now bringing back into her own acropolis”. The 
people in the city received the reputed goddess with implicit belief 
and demonstrations of worship, while among the country cantons 
the report quickly spread that Athéné had appeared in person to 
restore Peisistratus, who thus found himself, without even a 
show of resistance, in possession of the acropolis and of the 


1 Solén, Fragm. 10, ed. Bergk.— 
Εἰ δὲ πεπόνθατε λυγρὰ δι᾽ ὑμετέρην κακό- =<. be θεοῖς τούτων μοῖραν ἐπαμφέρετε, 
TATA, C. 
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government. His own party, united with that of Megaklés, were 
powerful enough to maintain him, when he had once acquired 


possession. 


And probably all, except the leaders, sincerely 


believed in the epiphany of the goddess, which came to be 
divulged as having been a deception only after Peisistratus and 


Megaklés had quarrelled.1 


1 Herodot. i. 60. καὶ ἐν τῷ ἄστεϊ 
πειθόμενοι Thy γυναῖκα εἶναι ad τὴν 
θεὸν, προσεύχοντό τε τὴν ἄνθρωπον 
καὶ ἐδέκοντο τὸν Πεισίστρατον. <A 
statement (Athenus, xiii. p. 609) 
represents Phyé to have become after- 
wards the wife of Hipparchus. 

Of this remarkable story, not the 
least remarkable part is the criticism 
with which Herodotus himself accom- 

anies it. He treats it as a proceeding 
infinitely silly (πρῆγμα εὐηθέστατον, ws 
ἐγὼ εὑρίσκω, μακρῷ); he cannot con- 
ceive how Greeks, so much superior to 
barbarians—and even Athenians, the 
cleverest of all the Greeks—could have 
fallen into such a trap. To him the 
story was told as a deception from the 
beginning, and he did not perhaps take 
ains to put himself into the state of 
eeling of those original spectators 
who saw the chariot approach, without 
any eing or preconceived suspicion, 
But even allowing for this, his criticism 
brings to our view the alteration and 
enlargement which had taken place in 
the Greck mind during the century 
between Peisistratus and Periklés. 
Doubtless neither the latter nor any 
of his contemporaries could have suc- 
ceeded in a similar trick. 

The fact, and the criticism upon it, 
now before us, are remarkably illus- 
trated by an analogous case recounted 
ina previous chapter (vol. ii. chap. viii.). 
Nearly at the same period as this stra- 
tagem of Peisistratus, the Lacede- 
monians and the Argeians eed to 
decide, by a combat of three hundred 
select champions, the dispute between 
them as to the territory of Kynuria. 
The combat actually took place, and 
the heroism of Othryadés, sole Spartan 
survivor, has been already recounted. 
In the eleventh year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (shortly after or near upon 
the period when we may conceive the 
history of Herodotus to have been 
finished) the Argeians, concluding a 
treaty with Lacedzmén, introduced as 
a clause into it the liberty of reviving 
their πον to Kynuria, and of 


again 


eciding the dispute byacombat θ᾽ 


of select champions. To the Lacede- 
monians of that time this appeared 
extreme folly—the very proceeding 
which had been actually resorted to a 
century before. Here is another case, 
in which the change in the point of 
view, and the increased positive ten- 
dencies in the Greek mind, are brought 
to our notice not less forcibly than by 
the criticism of Herodotus upon Phyé- 
Athéné, 

Istrus (one of the Atthido-graphers 
of the third century B.c.) and Antiklés 
published books respecting the personal 
manifestations or epiphanies of the 
eee it ἐπιφανεῖαι : see Istri 

ragm. 83—37, ed. Didot. If Peisi- 
stratus and Megaklés had never quar- 
relled, their joint stratagem might 
have continued to pass for a genuine 
ee: and might have been in- 
cluded as such in the work of Istrus. 
I will add, that the real presence of 
the gods, at the festivals celebrated in 
their honour, was an idea continually 
brought before the minds of the 
Greeks, 

The Athenians fully believed the 
epiphany of the God Pan to rhe ig αὶ 
ae the courier on his march to 
PF veden a little before the battle of 

arathén (Herodot. vi. 105. “Kai ταῦτα 
᾿Αθηναῖοι πιστεύσαντες εἶναι ἀληθέα), 
and even Herodotus himself does not 
controvert it, though he relaxes the _ 
parts character of history so far as 

add—‘as Pheidippidés himself said 
and ee ee to the Athe- 
nians”. His informants in this case 
were doubtless sincere believers; 
whereas in the case of Phyé, the story 
was told to him at first as a fabri- 
cation. , 

At Gela in Sicily, seemingly not. 
long before this restoration of Peisi- 
stratus, Télinés (ancestor of the despot 
Gel6én) had brought back some exiles 
to Gela, “without any armed force, 
but merely through the sacred cere- 
monies and appurtenances of the sub- 
terranean goddesses”—éxwv οὐδεμίην 
ἀνδρῶν δύναμιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἱρὰ τουτέων τῶν 
εῶν --- τούτοισι δ᾽ ὧν πίσυνος ἐὼν, 
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The daughter of Megaklés, according to agreement, quickly 
became the wife of Peisistratus, but she bore him no children, 
It became known that her husband, having already adult sons by 
. & former marriage, and considering that the Kylonian curse 
rested upon all the Alkmzénid family, did not intend that she 
tA should become a mother.1 Megaklés was so incensed 
eisistratus at this behaviour, that he not only renounced his 
Yith the as alliance with Peisistratus, but even made his peace 
—his mal with the third party, the adherents of Lykurgus, and 
retirement. assumed 80 menacing an attitude, that the despot was 
obliged to evacuate Attica. He retired to Eretria in Eubea, 
where he remained no less than ten years, employed in making 
preparations for a forcible return, and exercising, even while in 
exile, a degree of influence much exceeding that of a private man. 
He not only lent valuable aid to Lygdamis of Naxos? in constitu- 
ting himself despot of that island, but possessed, we know not 
how, the means of rendering important service to different cities, 
Thébes in particular. They repaid him by large contributions of 
money to aid in his re-establishment : mercenaries were hired from 
Argos, and the Naxian Lygdamis came himself both with money 
and with troops. Thus equipped and aided, Peisistratus landed 
at Marathén in Attica. How the Athenian government had been 
conducted during his ten years’ absence, we do not know; but 
the leaders of it permitted him to remain undisturbed at Marathén, 
- and to assemble his partisans both from the city and from the 
country. It was not until he broke up from Marathén and had 
reached Palléné on his way to Athens, that they took the field 
against him. Moreover, their conduct, even when the two armies 
His were near together, must have been either extremely 
5600 . “ὁ 
andfinal negligent or corrupt; for Peisistratus found means to 
restoration. sttack them unprepared, routing their forces almost 
without resistance. In fact, the proceedings have altogether the 
air of a concerted betrayal. For the defeated troops, though 
unpursued, are said to have dispersed and returned to their 


κατήγαγε τέ τα Ὁ vii. 158). Herodotus 
does ne Eat the details which he 
had ened of of the manner in which this 
restoration at Gela was brought about; 

but his general intimates that 
they were remarkable details, and they 
might have illustrated the story of 


Phyé- -Athéné, 
ea pe ἘΝ i, 61. Peisistratus— 
ἐμί tov wees νόμον. 

x About ygdamis, see Athenzus, 
viii. p. aS, pope yy 
lost work of Aristotle on the Grecian 
Πολιτεῖαι ; also Aristot. Politic. v. 5, 1. 
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homes forthwith, in obedience to the proclamation of Peisistratus, 
who marched on to Athens, and found himself a third time ruler. 

On this third successful entry, he took vigorous precautions for 
rendering his seat permanent. The Alkmezénide and their 
immediate partisans retired into exile: but he seized the children 
of those who remained and whose sentiments he suspected, as 
hostages for the behaviour of their parents, and placed them in 
Naxos under the care of Lygdamis. Moreover he provided him- 
self with a powerful body of Thracian mercenaries, paid fas ee 
by taxes levied upon the people :? and he was careful soeetonee 
to conciliate the favour of the gods by a purification Fos" Ouri- 
of the sacred island of Délns. All the dead bodies oe of 
which had been buried within sight of the temple of ἢ 
Apollo were exhumed and reinterred farther off. At this time 
the Delian festival—attended by the Asiatic Ionians and the 
islanders, and with which Athens was of course peculiarly con- 
nected—must have been beginning to decline from its pristine 
magnificence ; for the subjugation of the continental Ionic cities 
by Cyrus had been already achieved, and the power of Samos, 
though increased under the despot Polykratés, seems to have 
increased at the expense and to the ruin of the smaller Ionic 
islands. Partly from the same feelings which led to the purifica- 
tion of Délos—partly as an act of party revenge—Peisistratus 
caused the houses of the Alkmeénids to be levelled with the 
ground, and the bodies of the deceased members of that family to 
be disinterred and cast out of the country.® 

This third and last period of the rule of Peisistratus lasted 
several years, until his death in 527 B.c. It is said to have been 
so mild in its character, that he once even suffered himself to be 
cited for trial before the senate of Areopagus ; yet as we know 
that he had to maintain a large body of Thracian mercenaries out 
of the funds of the people, we shall be inclined to construe this 
eulogium comparatively rather than positively, Thucydidés 
affirms that both he and his sons governed in a Wise jy:14 gos. 
and virtuous spirit, levying from the people only an_potism of 
income-tax of five per cent.! This is high praise *%****™* 

1 Herodot. i. 68, προσιόντων. 

2 Herodot. i. θ4. ἐπικούροισί τε πολ- 8 Isokratés, Or. xiv. De Bigis, c. 351. 


λοῖσι, καὶ χρημάτων συνόδοισι, τῶν μὲν 4¥or the statement of Boeckh, Dr. 
αὐτόθεν, τῶν δὲ ἀπὸ Στρύμονος ποταμοῦ Arnold, and Dr. Thirlwall, that Peisi- 
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coming from such an authority, though it seems that we ought to 
make some allowance for the circumstance of Thucydidés being 
connected by descent with the Peisistratid family.1 The judg- 
ment of Herodotus is also very favourable respecting Peisistratus ; 
that of Aristotle favourable, yet qualified, since he includes these 
despots among the list of those who undertook public and sacred 
works with the deliberate view of impoverishing as well as of 


occupying their subjects. This 


stratus had levied a tythe or tax of ten 
per cent., and that his sons redueed it 
to the half, I find no sufficient warrant: 
certainly the spurious letter of Peisi- 
stratus to Solén in Diogenes Laértius 
(i. 53) ought not to be considered as 
pone anything. Boeckh, Public 

conomy of Athens, B. iii. c. 6 (i. 351 
German); Dr. Arnold ad Thucyd. vi. 
34; Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. of Gr. ch. xi. 
p.72—74. Idomeneus (ap. Athene. xii. 
p. 533) considers the sons of Peisistratus 
to have indulged in pleasures to an ex- 
tent more costly and oppressive to the 
people than their father. 

Herodotus (i. 64) tells us that Peisi- 
stratus brought mercenary soldiers 
from the Strymén, but that he levied 
the money to pay them in Attica— 
ἐῤῥίζωσε τὴν τυραννίδα ἐπικούροισί τε 
πολλοῖσι, καὶ χρημάτων συνόδοισι, τῶν 
μὲν αὐτόθεν, τῶν δὲ ἀπὸ Στρύμονος 
ποταμοῦ συνιόντων. On this ge 
apparently, Dr. Thirlwall has Found 
a statement (p. 68), for which in my 
first edition I did not eres his 
authority —‘“‘ He (Peisistratus) pos- 
sessed lands on the Strymén in Thrace, 
which yielded a large revenue”. The 
words of Herodotus undoubtedly jus- 
tify Dr. Thirlwall’s construction ; but 
they are also consistent with a different 
construction, which appears to me in 

is case the truer one, referring τῶν 
μέν to χρημάτων, and τῶν δέ to ἐπικού- 
poor. ‘* Peisistratus collected the 
mercenary soldiers from the Strymé6n, 
and the money at home.” If he wan 
mercenaries, the bank of the Strymén, 
with the Thracian population adjoin- 
ing, was the natural place to seek 


them. But I think it highly impro- (vi. 


bable that “‘ he possessed lands on the 
Strymén which yielded him a large 
revenue”, If this is to be admitted, 
we must suppose him to have founded, 
or to have taken a leading part in 
founding, a city at the mouth of the 
Strymén; for large private landed 
property, pomensed by a man in the 


supposition is countenanced by 


territory of a foreign city, was at that 
time a thing rare indeed, if not alto- 
— unknown. But if Peisistratus 
established any settlement at the 
mouth of the Strymén, we must surely 
have heard more of it afterwards. It 
would have been retained by Hippias 
when expelled from Athens; and Hero- 
dotus (v. 65—94) would surely have told 
us something aboutit on that occasion. 
Moreover, the mouth of the Strymén 
was a capital position, more coveted 
than almost any other by enterprising 
Greeks, and stoutly maintained by the 
Edonian Thracians. Had there been 
any settlement established there by 
Peisistratus, we must have found some 
mention of it either from Herodotus or 
Thucydidés, when they advert to the 
proceedings of Histizeus, AgOTAS, 
and the Athenians connected with the 
subsequent settlement of the locality, 
and ending at last in the foundation 
of Amphipolis (Herodot. v. 11, 23, 94; 
Thucyd. iv. 102). 
1Hermippus (ap. Marcellin. Vit. 
Thucyd. p. ix.), and the Scholiast on 
Thucyd. 1. 20, affirm that Thucydidés 
was connected by relationship with 
the erate a Rh παι ἐπ of 
spea! of them ce y lends coun- 
tenance to the assertion; not merely 
as he twice notices their history, once 
briefly (i. 20) and again at considerable 
length (vi. 54—59), though it does not 
lie within the di compass of hi 
period—but also as he so emphatically 
announces his own personal knowledge 
of their family relations— Ort δὲ mpeo- 
βύτατος ὧν Ἱππίας ἦρξεν, εἰδὼς μὲν 
καὶ ἀκοῇ ἀκριβέστερον ἄλλων ἰσχυρίζομαι 
δδ 


Aristotle (Politic. v. 9, 21) mentions 
it as a report (φασι) that Peisistratus 
obeyed the summons to appear before 
the cask je. πα lu adds that 
the person who had summoned him did 
not ai per ae the cause to trial 
(Vit. Sol6n. 31), which is not at all sur- 
prising ; compare Thucyd, vi. 56, 57. 
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the prodigious scale upon which the temple of Zeus Olympius at 
Athens was begun by Peisistratus—a scale much exceeding either 
the Parthenén or the temple of Athéné Polias ; both of which, 
nevertheless, were erected in later times, when the means of 
Athens were decidedly larger! and her disposition to demonstra- 
tive piety certainly no way diminished. It was left by him 
unfinished, nor was it ever completed until the Roman emperor 
Hadrian undertook the task. Moreover, Peisistratus introduced 
the greater Panathenaic festival, solemnized every four years, in 
the third Olympic year: the annual Panathenaic festival, hence- 
forward called the Lesser, was still continued. 

I have already noticed, at considerable length, the care which 
he bestowed in procuring full and correct copies of the Homeric 
poems, as well as in improving the recitation of them at the 
Panathenaic festival,—a proceeding, for which we owe him much 
gratitude, but which has been shown to be erroneously inter- 
preted by various critics. He probably also collected the works 
of other poets—called by Aulus Gellius,? in language not well 
suited to the sixth century B.c., a library thrown open to the 
public. The service which he thus rendered must have been 
highly valuable at a time when writing and reading were not 
widely extended. His son Hipparchus followed up the same 
taste, taking pleasure in the society of the most eminent poets of 
the day,3—Simonidés, Anakreén, and Lasus ; not to mention the 
Athenian mystic Onomakritus, who, though not pretending to the 
gift of prophecy himself, passed for the proprietor and editor of 
the various prophecies ascribed to the ancient name of Museus. 
The Peisistratids, well-versed in these prophecies, set great value | 
upon them, and guarded their integrity so earefully, that 
Onomakritus, being detected on one occasion in the act of 
interpolating them, was banished by Hipparchus in consequence.‘ 
The statues of Hermés, erected by this prince or by his personal 
friends in various parts of Attica,® and inscribed with short moral . 
sentences, are extolled by the author of the Platonic dialogue 

1 Aristot. Politic. v. 9, 4; Dikear- κριτον, χρησμολόγον καὶ διαθέτην τῶν 


chus, Vita Greecie, pp. 140—166, ed. χρίσμα τῶν Μουσαίου. See Pausan. i. 
Fuhr ; Pausan. i. 18, 8. 22, 7. Compare, about the literary ten- 


2 Aul. Gell. N. A. vi. 17. dencies of the Peisistratids, Nitzsch, 
3 Herodot. vii. 6; Pseudo-Plato, De Historiaé Homeri, ch. 30, p. 168. 
Bip archus, Ὁ. 229. 4 5 Philochor. Frag. 69, ed. Didot; 
erodot. v. 93; vii. 6. Ὀνομά- Plato, Hipparch. p. 230. 
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called Hipparchus, with an exaggeration which approaches to 
irony. It is certain, however, that both the sons of Peisistratus, 
as well as himself, were exact in fulfilling the religious obligations 
of the state, and ornamented the city in several ways, especially 
the public fountain Kallirrhoé. They are said to have maintained 
the pre-existing forms of law and justice, merely taking care 
always to keep themselves and their adherents in the effective 
offices of state, and in the full reality of power. They were 
moreover modest and popular in their personal demeanour, and 
charitable to the poor; yet one striking example occurs of 
unscrupulous enmity, in their murder of Kimén by night through 
the agency of hired assassins.! There is good reason, however, 
for believing that the government both of Peisistratus and of his 
sons was in practice generally mild until after the death of 
Hipparchus by the hands of Harmodius and Aristogeitén, after 
which event the surviving Hippias beeame alarmed, cruel, and 
oppressive during his last four years. Hence the harshness of 
this concluding period left upon the Athenian mind? that 
profound and imperishable hatred, against the dynasty gene- 
rally, which Thucydidés reluctantly admits: labouring to 
show that it was not deserved by Peisistratus, nor at first by 
Hippias. 

Peisistratus left three legitimate sons—Hippias, Hipparchus, 
Hissons and Thessalus. The general belief at Athens among 
vi na tip. the contemporaries of Thucydidés was that Hippar- 
parebus. chus was the eldest of the three and had succeeded him. 
Yet the historian emphatically pronounces this to be a mistake, 
and certifies upon his own responsibility that Hippias was both 
eldest son and successor. Such an assurance from him, fortified 
by certain reasons in themselves not very conclusive, is sufficient 
ground for our belief—the more so as Herodotus countenances the 
same version ; but we are surprised at such a degree of historical 
carelessness in the Athenian public, and seemingly even in Plato,? 


1 Herodot. vi. 88—103; Theopomp. ὑφ᾽ “Appodiov καὶ ᾿Αριστογείτονος Ἵππαρ- 
ap. Athena. xii. p. 533. xov svnertee ὄντα ἀ net καὶ ῥα 
2Thucyd. vi. 53; Pseudo-Plato, ‘27 ὅτι ππίας πρεσβυτατος ὧν ἦρχε 
τῶν Πεισιστράτου παιδῶν, 
Hipparch, p. 230; Pansan. i. 23, ἌΣ The Pseudo-Plato in the dial 
3 Thucyd. i. 20, about the oe called Hip us adopts this 
beliet of he Athenian public in and the Plato in bis Symposion (6, 
{{πη|6---᾿ Αθηναίων γοῦν τὸ πλῆθος b aces 9, p. 182) seems to countenance it, 
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about a matter both interesting and comparatively recent. In 
order to abate this surprise, and to explain how the name of 
Hipparchus came to supplant that of Hippias in the popular talk, 
Thucydidés recounts the memorable story of Harmodius and 
Aristogeitén. 

Of these two Athenian citizens,! both belonging to the ancient 
gens called Gephyrei, the former was a beautiful ΤΟΣ ΩΣ ἐς 
youth, attached to the latter by ἃ mutual friendship and Aristo. 
and devoted intimacy which Grecian manners did not &%- 
condemn. Hipparchus made repeated propositions to Harmodius, 
which were repelled, but which, on becoming known to Aristo- 
geitén, excited both his jealousy and his fears lest the disappointed 
suitor should employ force—fears justified by the proceedings not 
unusual with Grecian despots,? and by the absence of all legal 
protection against outrage from such a quarter. Under these 
feelings, he began to look about, in the best way that he could, 
for some means of putting down the despotism. Meanwhile 
Hipparchus, though not entertaining any designs of violence, was 
so incensed at the refusal of Harmodius, that he could not be 
satisfied without doing something to insult or humiliate him. In 
order to conceal the motive from which the insult really pro- 
ceeded, he offered it, not directly to Harmodius, but to his sister. 
He caused this young maiden to be one day summoned to take 
her station in a religious procession as one of the Kanéphore or 
basket-carriers, according to the practice usual at Athens. But 
when she arrived at the place where her fellow-maidens were 
assembled, she was dismissed with scorn as unworthy of so 


respectable a function, and the 
disavowed.? 


1 Herodot. v. 55—58. Harmodius is 
affirmed by Plutarch to have been of 
the deme Aphidnz (Plutarch, Sympo- 
siacon, i. 10, p. 628). 

It is to be recollected that he died 
before the introduction of the Ten 
Tribes, and before the recognition of 
the demes as political elements in the 
commonwealth. 

2 For the terrible effects produced 
by this fear of ὕβρις εἰς τὴν ἡλικίαν, see 
ean Kimon, 1; Aristot. Polit. 
v. 9,17. 

ὃ Thucyd. vi: 56. Τὸν δ᾽ οὖν ᾿Αρμό- 
διον ἀπαρνηθέντα τὴν πείρασιν, ὥσπερ 


summons addressed to her was 


διενοεῖτο, προυπηλάκισεν" ἀδελφὴν γὰρ 
αὐτοῦ, κόρην, ἐπαγγείλαντες ἥκειν κανοῦν 
οἵσουσαν ἐν πομπῇ τινι, ἀπήλασαν, λέ- 

οντες οὐδὲ ἐπαγγεῖίλαι ἀρχὴν, διὰ τὸ μὴ 
ἀξίαν εἶναι. 

Dr. Arnold, in his note, supposes 
that this exclusion of the sister of 
Harmodius by the Peisistratids may 
have been founded on the circumstance 
that she belonged to the gens Gephyrei 
(Herodot. v. 57); her foreign blood, 
and her being in certain respects ἄτιμος, 
disqualified her (he thinks) from min- 
istering to the worship of the gods of 
Athens. 
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An insult thus publicly offered filled Harmodius with indigna- 
tion, and still farther exasperated the feelings of Aristogeitén. 
Both of them, resolving at all hazards to put an end to the 
despotism, concerted means for aggression with a few select 
associates. They awaited the festival of the Great Panathenza, 
wherein the body of the citizens were accustomed to march up in 
armed procession, with spear and shield, to the acropolis ; this 
being the only day on which an armed body could come together 
without suspicion. The conspirators appeared armed like the 
rest of the citizens, but carrying concealed daggers besides. 
They con- Harmodius and Aristogeitén undertook with their 
spire sere ot own hands to kill the two Peisistratids, while the | 
cork rest promised to stand forward immediately for their 
B.C. 514. — protection against the foreign mercenaries ; and though 
the whole number of persons engaged was small, they counted 
upon the spontaneous sympathies of the armed bystanders in an 
effort to regain their liberties, so soon as the blow should once be 
struck. The day of the festival having arrived, Hippias, with 
his foreign body-guard around him, was marshalling the armed 
citizens for procession, in the Kerameikus without the gates, 
when Harmodius and Aristogeitén approached with concealed 
daggers to execute their purpose. On eoming near, they were 
thunderstruck to behold one of their fellow-conspirators talking 
familiarly with Hippias, who was of easy access to every man. 
They immediately concluded that the plot was betrayed. 
Expecting to be seized, and wrought up to a state of desperation, 
they resolved at least not to die without having revenged them- 
selves on Hipparchus; whom they found within the city gates near 
the chapel called the Ledkorion, and immediately slew him. 
His attendant guards killed Harmodius on the spot; while 
Aristogeitén, rescued for the moment by the surrounding crowd, 

There is no positive reason custom, Thucydidés would hardly have 
ως yport the conjecture of Dr. retry neglected to allude to it, for it would 

ch seems moreover virtually dis- — lightened the insult ; and indeed 
Sonmtbesmenel by the anaes of on that supposition, the sending of the 


Thucydidés, who plainly describes the original ——- might have been 
treatment of this yo woman as ἃ made to appear as an accidental 


deliberate, preconcer insult. Had take. μὰ will add, that Thucydidés, 
there existed any ble ground of thoughno way forfeiting his obligations 
exclusion, such as t which Dr. to historical truth, is thee προς 


Arnold su leading to the infer- to omit anything w 
ence that’ the Peisistratids could not truly said in favour of the Ἢ Sak 
admit her without violating religious stratids, 
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was afterwards taken, and perished in the tortures applied to 
make him disclose his accomplices.? 

The news flew quickly to Hippias in the Kerameikus, who 
heard it earlier than the armed citizens near him awaiting his 
order for the commencement of the procession. With extra- 
ordinary self-command, he took advantage of this precious instant 
of foreknowledge, and advanced towards them,—directing them 
, to drop their arms for a short time, and assemble on an adjoining 
’ ground. They unsuspectingly obeyed ; upon which he ordered 
his guards to take possession of the vacant arms. Being now 
undisputed master, he seized the persons of all those citizens whom 
he mistrusted—especially all those who had daggers about them, 
which it was not the practiee to carry in the Panathenaic 
procession. 

Such is the memorable narrative of Harmodius and Aristogeitén, 
peculiarly valuable inasmuch as it all comes from Thucydidés.? 
To possess great power—to be above legal restraint—to inspire 
extraordinary fear—is a privilege so much coveted by the giants 
among mankind, that we may well take notice of those cases in 
which it brings even misfortune upon themselves. The fear 
inspired by Hipparchus—of designs which he did not really 
entertain, but was likely to entertain, and competent to execute 
without hindrance—was here the grand cause of his destruction. 

The conspiracy here detailed happened in 514 B.c., during the 
thirteenth year of the reign of Hippias, which lasted gtrong ana 
four years longer, until 510 Bo. These last four seating sen- 
years, in the belief of the Athenian public, counted coupled 
for his whole reign; nay, many persons made the ΜῊ great 
still greater historical mistake of eliding these last mistake, 

ς in the 
four years altogether, and of supposing that the con- Athenian 
spiracy of Harmodius and Aristogeitén had deposed Public. 
the Peisistratid government and liberated Athens. Both poets 
and philosophers shared this faith, which is distinctly put 
forth in the beautiful and popular Skolion or song on the 


1 Thucyd. vi. 58. οὐ ῥᾳδίως διετέθη : construe the indistinct phrase of 
compare Polyen. i. 22; Diodérus, Thucydidés by the more precise state- 
Fragm. lib. x. p. 62, vol. iv. ed. Wess.; ment of later authors, who mention 
Justin, ii. 9. ae also a good note of the torture. : 

Dr. Thirlwall on the passage, Hist. of 2 Thucyd. i. 20; vi. 54—59 ; Herodot. 
Gr. vol. ii. ch. xi. p. 77, 2nd ed. I v. 65, ὅθ; vi. 128; Aristot. Polit. v, 
agree with him, that we may fairly 8,9, 

= 
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subject : the two friends are there celebrated as the authors of 
liberty at Athens—“ they slew the despot and gave to Athens 
equal laws”. So inestimable a present was alone sufficient to 
enshrine in the minds of the subsequent democracy those who 
had sold their lives to purchase it. Moreover we must recollect 
that the intimate eonnexion between the two, though repugnant 
to the modern reader, was regarded at Athens with sympathy,— 
so that the story took hold of the Athenian mind by the vein of 
romance conjointly with that of patriotism. Harmodius and 
Aristogeitén were afterwards commemorated both as the winners 
and as the protomartyrs of Athenian liberty. Statues were 
erected in their honour shortly after the final expulsion of the 
Peisistratids ; immunity from taxes and public burdens was 
granted to the descendants of their families; and the speaker 
who proposed the abolition of such immunities, at a time when 
the number had been abusively multiplied, made his only special 
exception in favour of this respected lineage.? And since the 
name of Hipparchus was universally notorious as the person 
slain, we discover how it was that he came to be considered by an 
uncritical public as the predominant member of the Peisistratid 
family—the eldest son and successor of Peisistratus—the reigning 
despot—to the comparative neglect of Hippias. The same public 
probably cherished many other anecdotes,? not the less eagerly 
believed because they could not be authenticated, respecting this 
eventful period. 

Whatever may have been the previous moderation of Hippias, 
indignation at the death of his brother and fear for his own safety 4 
now induced him to drop it altogether. It is attested both by 


1 See the words of the Song— 


Ὅτι τὸν τύραννον κτανέτην 
Ἰσονόμους τ᾽ ᾿Αθήνας ἐποιησάτην-- 


ap. Athenzum, xv. p. 691. 

The epigram of the Keian Simonidés 
(Fragm. 132, ed. Bergk—ap. Hephes- 
tion. c. 14, δ 36, ed. Gaisf.) implies a 
similar belief: also the passages in 
Plato, Symposion, κὸν eas 182, in Aristot. 
Polit. v. 8, 21, an , Exped. 
Alex. iv. 10, 3. 

2 Herodot. iv. 109; Demosthen. adv. 
Leptin. c. 27, Ῥ. 495; cont. M 
c. 47 Ρ. 569 ; ‘and the oath prescri 
in e Psephism of Demepbantas= 


Andokidés, De Mysteriis, p. 13; j Pliny, 
H. N. xxxiv. Λε τ το τα 3 : 


Plutarch, Avisteidés, fo 27. 

The statues were carried away from 
Athens by Xerxés, and restored to the 
scares): Meee See 
quest of Persia 
14; Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 4—8). 

3 One of these stories may be seen 
in Justin, ii. 9—who gives the name of 
peg to σε ει elie τὰς alter 

x filiis, en oe » 8 
fae Pp interficii 

SH γὰρ δειλία φονικώτατόν ἔστιν dv 
ταῖς tupavvioww—observes Plutarch (Ar- 


taxerxés, c. 25). 


) pa rail 


| 
. 
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Thucydidés and Herodotus, and admits of no doubt, that his 
power was now employed harshly and cruelly—that 
he put to death a considerable number of citizens. 
We find also a statement noway improbable in itself 
and affirmed both in Pausanias and Plutarch—inferior 
authorities, yet. still in this case sufficiently credible 
—that he caused Lena, the mistress of Aristogeitén, 
to be tortured to death, in order to extort from her a knowledge 
of the secrets and accomplices of the latter.1 But as he could not 
but be sensible that this system of terrorism was full of peril to 
himself, so he looked out for shelter and support in case of being 
expelled from Athens. With this view he sought to connect 
himself with Darius king of Persia—a connexion full of conse- 
quences to be hereafter developed. Mantidés, son of Hippoklus 
the despot of Lampsakus on the Hellespont, stood high at this 
time in the favour of the Persian monarch, which induced 
Hippias to give him his daughter Archediké in marriage ; no 
small honour to the Lampsakene, in the estimation of Thucydidés.? 
To explain how Hippias came to fix upon this town, however, it 
is necessary to say a few words on the foreign policy of the 
Peisistratids. 

It has already been mentioned that the Athenians even so far 
back as the days of the poet Alkeus, had occupied Sigeium in the 
Troad, and had there carried on war with the 


Hippias 
despot 
alone— 
514—510 
B.C.—his 
cruelty and 
conscious 
insecurity. 


Mityleneans ; so that their acquisitions in these SPAthens 
regions date much before the time of Peisistratus, With the 
Owing probably to this circumstance, an application Chersoné- 
was made to them in the early part of his reign from — ihe 
the Dolonkian Thracians inhabitants of the Chersonese coat ee 


on the opposite side of the Hellespont, for aid against 

their powerful neighbours the Absinthian tribe of Thracians. 
Opportunity was thus offered for sending out a colony to acquire 
this valuable peninsula for Athens. Peisistratus willingly 


1Pausan. i. 23, 2; Plutarch, De 
Garrulitate, p. 897; Polysen. viii. 45; 
Atheneus, xili. p. 596. 

2We can hardly be mistaken in 
putting this peat ary on the 
words of Thucydidés—A@nvatos ὧν, 
Λαμψακηνῷ ἔδωκε (vi. 59). 

Some financial tricks and frauds are 
ascribed to Hippias by the author of 


the Pseudo-Aristotelian second book 
of the @conomica (ii. 4). I place little 
reliance on the statements in this 
treatise respecting persons of early 
date, such as Kypselus or Hippias: in 
respect to facts of the subsequent 

eriod of Greece, between 450—300 B.c. 

he author’s means of information will 
doubtless render him a better witness, 


3—22 
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entered into the scheme, while Miltiadés son of Kypselus, a noble 
Athenian living impatiently under his despotism, was no less 
pleased to take the lead in executing it: his departure and that 
of other malcontents as founders of a colony suited the purpose 
of all parties. According to the narrative of Herodotus—alike 
pious and picturesque, and doubtless circulating as authentic at 
the annual games which the Chersonesites, even in his time, 
celebrated to the honour of their cekist—it is the Delphian god 
who directs the scheme and singles out the individual. The 
chiefs of the distressed Dolonkians, going to Delphi to crave 
assistance towards procuring Grecian colonists, were directed to 
choose for their cekist the individual who should first show them 
hospitality on their quitting the temple. They departed and 
marched all along what was called the Sacred Road, through 
Phékis and Beotia to Athens, without receiving a single 
hospitable invitation. At length they entered Athens, and passed 
by the house of Miltiad€és while he himself was sitting in front of 
it. Seeing men whose costume and arms marked them out as 
strangers, he invited them into his house and treated them kindly : 
upon which they apprised him that he was the man fixed upon 
by the oracle and adjured him not to refuse his concurrence. 
After asking for himself personally the opinion of the oracle, and 
receiving an affirmative answer, he consented ; sailing as cekist at 
the head of a body of Athenian emigrants to the Chersonese.* 
Having reached this peninsula, and having been constituted 
First despot of the mixed Thracian and Athenian population, 
crepe ye he lost no time in fortifying the narrow isthmus by a 
Chersonese. wall reaching all across from Kardia to Paktya, a 
distance of about four miles and a half; so that the Absinthian 
invaders were for the time effectually shut out,? though the 


1 Herodot. vi. 86, 87. 

2 Thus the Scythians broke into the 
Chersonese even durin ng the government 
of Miltiadés son of Kimén, nephew of 
Miltiadés the cekist, about "forty years 
after the wall had been erected 
(Herodot. vi. 40). Again Periklés re- 
established the cross-wall, on sending 

to the Chersonese a fresh band of 1000 
Athenian settlers oh cream Periklés, islan 
c. 19): lastly, Derkyllidas the Lacede- 
monian built it anew, in consequence 
of loud complaints raised by the 


inhabitants of their defenceless con- 
dition—about 397 B.c. (Xenop 
Hellen. iii. 2, 8—10). So imperf 
however did the protection prov Dem 
about half a century afterwards, 

the first years of the conquest of Philip 

of Mecehon: an idea was en 

of deme Ἀστὰ through the isthmus, ~ 
<< into 


peninsula 
mh --BE Philippic τ ὁ 
Ῥ. 92. ind (De De Haloneso, c. 10, 
an idea however never carri 
effect. 


“in 
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protection was not permanently kept up. He also entered into a 
war with Lampsakus on the Asiatic side of the strait, but was 
unfortunate enough to fall into an ambuscade and become a 
prisoner. Nothing preserved his life except the immediate 
interference of Croesus king of Lydia, coupled with strenuous 
menaces addressed to the Lampsakenes, who found themselves 
compelled to release their prisoner. Miltiadés had acquired much 
favour with Creesus, in what manner we are not told. He died 
childless some time afterwards, while his nephew Stesagoras, who 
succeeded him, perished by assassination some time subsequent 
to the death of Peisistratus at Athens. 

The expedition of Miltiadés to the Chersonese must have 
occurred early after the first usurpation of Peisistratus, since 
even his imprisonment by the Lampsakenes happened before the 
ruin of Croesus (546 B.c.). But it was not till much later— 
probably during the third and most powerful period of 
Peisistratus—that the latter undertook his expedition against 
Sigeium in the Troad. This place appears to have fallen into 
the hands of the Mityleneans: Peisistratus retook it,? and placed 
there his illegitimate son MHegesistratus as despot. The 
Mityleneans may have been enfeebled at this time (somewhere 
between 537—527 B.c.) not only by the strides of Persian 
conquest on the mainland, but also by the ruinous defeat which 
they suffered from Polykratés and the Samians.* Hegesistratus 
maintained the place against various hostile attempts, throughout 
all the reign of Hippias, so that the Athenian possessions in those 
regions comprehended at this period both the Chersonese and 
Sigeium.* To the former of the two, Hippias sent out Miltiadés, 
nephew of the first cekist, as governor after the death of his 
brother Stesagoras. The new governor found much ἘΞΡΞΤΗ 
discontent in the peninsula, but succeeded in subduing Miltiadés—- 
it by entrapping and imprisoning the principal men in f7t,0t'by 
each town. He farther took into his pay a regiment ple 
of five hundred mercenaries, and married Hegesipylé : 
daughter of the Thracian king Olorus.® It must have been about 


1 Herodot. vi. 38, 89. 3 Herodot. iii. 39. 

2 Herodot. v. 94. I have already 4 Herodot. vi. 104, 139, 140. ; 
said that I conceive this as a different 5 Herodot. vi. 39—103. Cornelius 
war from that in which the poet Alkeus Nepos in his life of Miltiadés confounds 
was engaged, in one biography the adventures of two 
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518 8.6. that this second Miltiadés went out to the Chersonese.? 
He seems to have been obliged to quit it for a time, after the 
Scythian expedition of Darius, in consequence of having incurred 
the hostility of the Persians; but he was there from the 
beginning of the Ionic revolt until about 493 B.c., or two or 
three years before the battle of Marathén, on which occasion we 
shall find him acting commander of the Athenian army. 

Both the Cheisonese and Sigeium, however, though Athenian 
possessions, were now tributary and dependent on Persia. It 
was to Persia that Hippias, during his last years of alarm, looked 
for support in the event of being expelled from Athens: he 
calculated upon Sigeium as a shelter, and upon Aantidés as well 
as Darius as anally. Neither the one nor the other failed him. 

The same circumstances which alarmed Hippias and rendered 

his dominion in Attica at once more oppressive and 


ings of the more odious, tended of course to raise the hopes of 
exiled Alk- his enemies, the Athenian exiles, with the powerful 
πτήσει Alkmezénids at their head. Believing the favourable 


moment to be come, they even ventured upon an 
invasion of Attica, and occupied a post called Leipsydrion in the 
mountain range of Parnés, which separates Attica from Beotia. 
But their schemes altogether failed: Hippias defeated and drove 
them out of the country. His dominion now seemed confirmed, 
for the Lacedemonians were on terms of intimate friendship with 
him ; and Amyntas king of Macedon, as well as the Thessalians, 
were his allies. Yet the exiles whom he had beaten in the open 
field succeeded in an unexpected mancuvre, which, favoured by 
cireumstances, proved his ruin. 
By an accident which had occurred in the year 548 B.c.,3 the 
rsons—Miltiadés son of Kypselus, Olympiade, p. 165, in the Kieler Philo- 
The cekist—and Miltiadés son of Kimon, logische Studien, 1841. 


the victor of Marathén—the uncle and 2 Herodot. v. 62. The unfortunate 
the nephew. struggle at Leipsydrion became after- 


1 There is nothing that I know to 
mark the date except that it was 
earlier than the death of Hipparchus 
in 514 B.C., and also earlier t the 
expedition of Darius against the 
pees rset oes Ἂν B.C., in which 
expedition Milti was engaged : see 
Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, and J. 
M. Schultz, agi ἢ zu peggy 
Zeitbestimmungen der Hellen. Ge- 
schichten von der 63sten bis zur 72sten 


tthe the pg ey po speed 
enzus, XV. p. : see jus, 
Υ. Δειψύδριον, and Avistate, Female 
᾿Αθηναίων IModcreia, 37, ed. Neumann. 
If it be true that Alkibiadés, ἃ- 
father of fhe celebrated Alkibiadés, 
took part with Kleisthenés and the 
Alkmzénid exiles in this struggle (see 
Isokratés, De Bigis, Or. xvi. p. 851) he 
must have been a mere youtb. 
3 Pausan. x. 5, 5. 
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Delphian temple was set on fire and burnt. To repair this grave 
loss was an object of solicitude to all Greece ; but the 
outlay required was exceedingly heavy, and it appears 
to have been long before the money could be collected. 
The Amphiktyons decreed that one-fourth of the cost 
should be borne by the Delphians themselves, who 
found themselves so heavily taxed by such assessment, that they 
sent envoys throughout all Greece to collect subscriptions in aid, 
and received, among other donations, from the Greek settlers in 
Egypt twenty minz, besides a large present of alum from the 
Egyptian king Amasis: their munificent benefactor Creesus fell 
a victim to the Persians in 546 B.c., so that his treasure was no 
longer open to them. The total sum required was three hundred 
talents (equal probably to about £115,000 sterling)+—a prodigious 
amount to be collected from the dispersed Grecian cities, who 
acknowledged no common sovereign authority, and among whom 
the proportion reasonable to ask from each was difficult to deter- 
mine with satisfaction to all parties. At length however the 
money was collected, and the Amphiktyons were in a situation to 
make a contract for the building of the temple. The Alkmeénids, 
who had been in exile ever since the third and final 
acquisition of power by Peisistratus, took the contract. 
In executing it, they not only performed the work in 
the best manner, but even went much beyond the 
terms stipulated ; employing Parian marble for the 
frontage where the material prescribed to them was coarse stone.? 
As was before remarked in the case of Peisistratus when he was 
in banishment, we are surprised to find exiles (whose property 
had been confiscated) so amply furnished with money, unless we 


Conflagra- 
tion and 
rebuilding 
of the 
Delphian 
mple. 


The Alk- 
mednida 
rebuild the 
temple 
with mag. 
nificence. 


1 Herodot. i. 50, ii. 180. I have 
taken the 800 talents of Herodotus as 
being Aiginzan talents, which are to 
Attic talents in the ratio of 5: 3. The 
Inscriptions prove that the accounts 
of the temple were kept by the 
Amphiktyons on the Aiginzan scale of 
money : see Corpus Inscrip. (Boeckh), 
ae it and Boeckh, Metrologie, 


2 Herodot. v. 62. The words of the 
historian would seem to imply that 
they only με τᾷ to think of this scheme 
of building the temple after the defeat 


of Leipsydrion, and a year or two 
before the expulsion of Hippias; a 
supposition quite inadmissible, since 
the εἰσι oe must have taken some years 
in building. 

_ The loose and prejudiced statement 
in Philochorus, affirming that the 
Peisistratids caused the Delphian 
temple to be burnt, and also that they 
were at last bgt by the victorious 
arm of the kmeénids (Philochori 
Fragment. 70, ed. Didot) makes us feel 
the value of Herodotus and Thucydidég 
as authorities. 
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are to suppose that Kleisthenés! inherited through his mother 
wealth independent of Attica, and deposited it in the temple of 
the Samian Héré. But the fact is unquestionable, and they 
gained signal reputation throughout the Hellenic world for their 
liberal performance of so important an enterprise. That the 
erection took considerable time, we cannot doubt. It seems to 
have been finished, as far as we can conjecture, about a year or 
two after the death of Hipparchus—512 B.c.—more than thirty 
years after the conflagration, 

To the Delphians, especially, the rebuilding of their temple on 
so superior a scale was the most essential of all services, and their 
gratitude towards the Alkmzénids was proportionally 
great. Partly through such a feeling, partly through 
Delphians pecuniary presents, Kleisthenés was thus enabled to 
them—they work the oracle for political purposes, and to call forth 

Munthe the powerful arm of Sparta against Hippias. When- 


— ever any Spartan presented himself to consult the 
rections Ἢ . - - 

to Sparta, oracle, either on private or public business, the 
tho expel. answer of the priestess was always in one strain— 
Fon cas “Athens must be liberated”. The constant repetition 


of that mandate at length extorted from the piety of 
the Lacedemonians a reluctant compliance. Reverence for the 
god overcame their strong feeling of friendship towards the 
Peisistratids, and Anchimolius son of Aster was despatched by sea 
to Athens at the head of a Spartan force to expel them. On 
landing at Phalérum, however, he found them already forewarned 
and prepared, as well as farther strengthened by one thousand 
horse specially demanded from their allies in Thessaly. Upon 
the plain of Phalérum this latter force was found peculiarly 
effective ; so that the division of Anchimolius were driven back 
to their ships with great loss, and he himself slain The 
ἜΨΟΕ defeated armament had probably been small, and its 
expeditions repulse only provoked the Lacedemonians to send a 
into Attica. jaroer, under the command of their king Kleomenés in 


1 Herodot. vi. 128; Cicero, De . Samos—indeed before the death of 
fi. 16. The deposit here mentioned by he hp τ in 522 B.c., after which 
Cicero, which may very probably have period the island fell at once into a 
been recorded in an inscriptionin the precarious situation, and very soon 
temple, must have been made before afterwards into the 
the time of the Persian conquest of 2 Herodot. vy. 62, 
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person, who on this occasion marched into Attica by land. On 
reaching the plain of Athens, he was assailed by the Thessalian 
horse, but repelled them in so gallant a style that they at once rode 
off and returned to their native country ; abandoning their allies 
with a faithlessness not unfrequent in the Thessalian character. 
Kleomenés marched on without farther resistance to Athens, 
where he found himself, together with the Alkmeénids and the 
malcontent Athenians generally, in possession of the town. At 
that time there was no fortification except round the acropolis, 
into which Hippias retired, with his mercenaries and the citizens 
most faithful to him; having taken care to provision it well 
beforehand, so that it was not less secure against famine than 
against assault. He might have defied the besieging force, 
which was noway prepared for a long blockade. Yet, not 
altogether confiding in his position, he tried to send his children 
by stealth out of the country ; in which proceeding the children” 
were taken prisoners. To procure their restoration, Hippias 
consented to all that was demanded of him, and withdrew from 
Attica to Sigeium in the Troad within the space of five days. 

Thus fell the Peisistratid dynasty in 510 B.c., fifty years after 
the first usurpation of its founder.’ It was put down 
through the aid of foreigners,? and those foreigners, 
too, wishing well to it in their hearts, though hostile 
from a mistaken feeling of divine injunction. Yet 
both the circumstances of its fall, and the course.of events which 
followed, conspire to show that it possessed few attached friends 
in the country, and that the expulsion of Hippias wa welcomed 
unanimously by the vast majority of Athenians. His family 
and chief partisans would accompany him into exile—probably as 
a matter of course, without requiring any formal sentence of 
condemnation. An altar was erected in the acropolis, with a 
column hard by, commemorating both the past iniquity of the 
dethroned dynasty and the names of all its members.’ 


Expulsion 
of Hippias, 
and 
liberation 
of Athens. 


1 Herodot. v. 64, 65. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 56, 57. % 

8 Thucyd. vi. ὅδ. ws ὅ τε βωμὸς ση- 
μαίνει, καὶ ἣ στήλη περὶ τῆς τῶν τυράν- 
νων ἀδικίας, ἡ ἐν τῇ ᾿Αθηναίων ἀκροπόλει 
σταθεῖσα. 

Dr. Thirlwall, after mentioning the 
departure of Hippias, proceeds as 

΄ 


follows: ‘ After his —— many 
severe measures were taken against 
his adherents, who appear to have 
been for a long time afterwards a 
formidable party. They were punished 
or repressed, some by death, others by 
exile or by the loss of their political 
privileges. The family of the tyrants 
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was condemned to perpetual banish- 
ment, and appears to have been 
excepted from the most comprehensive 
decrees of annesty passed in later 
times.” (Hist. of Gr., ch. xi. vol. ii. 


. 81.) 

Icannot but think that Dr. Thirlwall 
has here been misled by insufficient 
authority. He refers to the oration 
of Andokidés de Mysteriis, sects. 106 
and 78 (sect. 106 coincides in part 
with ch. 18 in the ed. of Dobree). 
An attentive reading of it will show 
that it is utterly unworthy of credit 
in regard to matters anterior to the 
raga by one generation or more. 

he a often permit prea rnd 
at licence in speaking of pas' 
acts, but Andokidés in this chapter 
asses the bounds even of rhetorical 
icence. First, he states something 
not bearing the least analogy to the 
narrative of Herodotus as to the cir- 
cumstances preceding the expulsion of 
the Peisistratids, and indeed tacitly 
ne aside that narrative ; next, he 
actually jumbles together the two 
capital and distinct exploits of Athens 


' —the battle of Marathén and the 


repulse of Xerxés ten years after it. 
I state this latter charge in the words 
of Sluiter and Valckenaer, before I 
consider the former charge: ‘‘Verissime 
ad hec verba notat Valckenaerius— 
Confundere videtur Andocidés diver- 
sissima ; Persica sub Miltiade et Dario 
et victoriam Marathoniam (Υ. 14)— 
τυ κε τὰ evenere sub Themistocle, 

erxis gesta. Hic urbem_ incendio 
delevit, non 1116. (v. 20.) Nihil magis 
manifestum est, quam diversa ab 
oratore confundi.” (Sluiter Lection. 
Andocidez, p. 147.) 

The criticism of these commentators 
is perfectly borne out by the words of 
the orator, which are too long to find 
a place here. But immediately prior 
to those words he expresses himself as 
follows, and this is the passage which 
serves as Dr. Thirlwall’s authority: 
Οἱ yap πατέρες οἱ ὑμέτεροι, γενομένων TH 

ὄλει κακῶν μεγάλων, ὅτε οἱ τύραννοι 
εἶχον τὴν πόλιν, ὁ δὲ δῆμος ἔφυγε, νική- 
σαντες μαχόμενοι τοὺς τυράννους ἐπὶ 
Παλληνίῳ, στρατηγοῦντος Aewydpouv τοῦ 
προπάππου τοῦ ἐμοῦ, καὶ Χαρίου οὗ ἐκεῖ- 
vos τὴν θυγατέρα εἶχεν ἐξ ἧς ὃ ἡμέτερος 
ἦν πάππος, κατελθόντες εἰς τὴν πατρίδα 
τοὺς μὲν ἀπέκτειναν, τῶν δὲ φυγὴν κατέ- 
γνωσαν, τοὺς δὲ μένειν ἐν τῇ πόλει ἐά- 
σαντες ἠτίμωσαν. 

Both Sluiter . And. p. 8) and 
Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. p. 80) refer this 
alleged victory of Leogoras and the 
Athenian demus to the action described 
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by Herodotus (vy. 64) as having been 
fought by Kleomenés of S i 

the Thessalian cavalry. But the two 
events have not a single circumstance 
in common, except that each is a 
victory over the Peisistratide or their 
allies ; nor could they well be the same 
event described in different terms, 
seeing that Kleomenés, marching from 
Sparta to Athens, could not have 
fought the Thessalians at Palléné, 
which lay on the road from Marathén 
to Athens. Palléné was the place 
where Peisistratus, advancing from 
Marathén to Athens on occasion of his 
<t rage saa Gre tae tapes cart 
plete victory over the oppo Υ, 
and marched on afterwards to Athens 
Tn farther resistance (Herodot. i. 


If then we compare the statement 
given by Andokidés of the Ei i 
circumstances whereby the dynasty o 
the Peisistratids was put down, with 
that given by Herodotus, we shall see 
that the two are radically different : 
we cannot blend them together, but 
must make our election between them. 
Not less different are the representa- 
tions of the two as to the circumstances 
ΜΕΝ Se brpsr ὉΒ the fall 
of Hippias: they would scarcely ap 
to relate to the same event. That 
“the adherents of the Peisistratide 
were punished or repressed, some by 
death, others by exile or by the loss of 
their political gir which is 
the assertion of Andokidés and Dr. 
Thirlwall, is not only not stated by 
Herodotus, but is highly improbable 
if we accept the facts which he does 
state; for he tells us that Hie 
capitulated and agreed to retire while 
possessing ample means of resistance— 
simply from regard to the safety of his 
children. It is not to be supposed 
that he would leave his intimate 
—— exposed to danger; such of 

hem as felt themselves obnoxious 
would naturally retire along with him ; 
and if this be what is mean by “many 
persons condemned to exile,” there is 
no reason to call it in question. But 
there is little probability that any one 
was a to death, and still less 
robability that any were punished by 
he loss of their political privileges. 
Within a year rwards came the com- 
ager constitution of Kleisthenés, 
be described in the following 
chapter. Now I consider it eminently 
uniikel that there were a considerable 
class of residents in Attica left out of 
this constitution, under the catego 
of partisans of Peisistratus; ind 
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the fact cannot be so, if it be true that 
the very first person banished under 
the Kleisthenean ostracism was a 
person named Hipparchus, a kinsman 
of Peisistratus (Androtién, Fr. 5, ed. 
Didot ; yor Pegg v. Ἵππαρχος); 
and this latter circumstance depen 

upon evidence better than that of 
Andokidés. That there were a party 
in Attica attached to the Peisistratids 
I do not doubt. But that they were 
“ἐᾷ, powerful party” (as Dr. Thirlwall 
imagines), I see nothing to show ; and 
the extraordinary vigourand unanimity 
of the Athenian le under the 
Kleisthenean constitution will go far 
to prove that such could not have been 


Θ case. 
I will add another reason to evince 
how completely Andokidés miscon- 
ceives the history of Athens between 
510—480 B.c. He says that when the 
Peisistratids were put down, many of 
their isans were banished, man 
others allowed to stay at home wit! 
the loss of their political privileges ; 
but that afterwards when the over- 
whelming dangers of the Persian 
invasion supervened, the people passed 
a vote to restore the exiles and to 
remove the existing disfranchisements 
at home. He would thus have us 
believe that the exiled partisans of the 
Peisistratids were all restored, and 
the disfranchised rtisans of the 
Peisistratids all enfranchised, just at 
the moment of the Persian invasion, 
and with the view of enabling Athens 
better to repel that pare danger, 
This is nothing less than a glaring 
mistake ; for the first Persian invasion 
was undertaken with the express view 
of restoring Hippias, and with the pre- 
sence of Hippias himself at Marathon ; 
while the second Persian invasion was 
also brought on in part by the instiga- 
tion of his family. Persons who had 
remained in exile or in a state of 
disfranchisement down to that time, 
in consequence of their attachment to 
the Peisistratids, could not in common 
prudence be ed into action at the 
moment of peril to help in repelling 
Hippias himself. It is very true that 
the exiles and the disfranchised were 
re-admitted, shortly before the invasion 
of Xerxés, and under the then pressing 
calamities of the state. But these 
persons were not philo-Peisistratids ; 
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they were a number gradually accumu- 
lated from the sentences of exile and 
(atimy or) disfranchisement every year 
passed at Athens. These were punish- 
ments applied by the Athenian law to 
various crimes and public omissions— 
the persons so sentenced were not 
politically disaffected, and their aid 
would then be of use in defending the 
state against a foreign enemy. 

In regard to ‘‘ the exception of the 
family of Peisistratus from the most 
comprehensive decrees of amnesty 
passed in later times,” I will also 
remark, that in the decree of amnesty 
there is no mention of them by name, 
nor any special coe madeagainst 
them : among a list of various categories 
excepted, those are named ‘‘ who have 
been condemned to death or exile 
either as murderers or as despots” (ἢ 
σφαγεῦσιν ἢ τυράννοις, Andokid. c. 13). 
It is by no means certain that the 
descendants of Peisistratus would be 
comprised in this exception, which 
mentions os the person himself 
condemned; but even if this were 
otherwise, the exception is a mere 
continuance of similar words of excep- 
tion in the old Solonian law, anterior 
to Peisistratus ; and therefore affords 
no indication of particular feeling 
against the Peisistratids. 

Andokidés is a useful authority for 
the politics of Athens in his own time 
apap 420—890 B.C.), but in regard 

o the previous history of Athens be- 
tween 510—480 B.c., his assertions are 
so loose, confused, and unscrupulous, 
that he is a witness of no value. The 
mere circumstance noted by Valcke- 
naer, that he has confounded together 
Marath6én and Salamis, would be 
sufficient to show this. But when we 
add to such genuine ignorance his 
mention of his two great-grandfathers 
in prominent and victorious leadership, 
which it is hardly credible that they 
could ever have occupied—when we 
recollect that the facts which he 
alleges to have preceded and accom- 
panied the expulsion of the Peisi- 
stratids are not only at variance with 
those stated by Herodotus, but so 
contrived as to found a factitious 
analogy for the cause which he is 
himself pleading—we shall hardly be 
able to acquit him of something worse 
than ignorance in his deposition. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Δ GRECIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXPULSION -OF..THE 
\\ PEISISTRATIDS. —REVOLUTION-OF-KLEISTHENES AND 
δ ESTABLISHMENT OF DEMOCRACY AT ATHENS. 


Wirx Hippias disappeared the mercenary Thracian garrison, upon 
Stateof Which he and his father before him had leaned for 
ater the defence as well as for enforcement of authority. 
ulsio | Kleomenés with his Lacedemonian forces retired also, 
of Hippias after staying only long enough to establish a personal 
friendship, productive subsequently of important consequences, 
between the Spartan king and the Athenian Isagoras. The 
Athenians were thus left to themselves, without any foreign 
interference to constrain them in their political arrangements. 

It has been mentioned in the preceding chapter, that the 
Peisistratids had for the most part respected the forms of the 
Solonian constitution. The nine archons, and the probouleutic 
or preconsidering Senate of Four Hundred (both annually 
changed), still continued to subsist, together with occasional 
meetings of the people—or rather of such portion of the people 
as was comprised in the gentes, phratries, and four Ionic tribes. 
The timocratic classification of Solén (or quadruple scale of income 
and admeasurement of political franchises according to it) also 
continued to subsist—but all within the tether and subservient to 
the purposes of the ruling family, who always kept one of their 
number, as real master, among the chief administrators, and 
always retained possession of the acropolis as well as of the 
mercenary force. 

That overawing pressure being now removed by the expulsion 
of Hippias, the enslaved forms became at once endued with free- 
dom and reality. There appeared again, what Attica had ποὺ 


a 
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known for thirty years, declared political parties, and pro- 
nounced opposition between two men as leaders—on gy josing 
one side, Isagoras son of Tisander, a person of illus- aol aid 
trious descent—on the other Kleisthenés the Alkmzé- Kleisthenés 
nid, not less illustrious, and possessing at this momenta —1**8°"™s- 
claim on the gratitude of his countrymen as the most persevering 
as well as the most effective foe of the dethroned despots. In 
what manner such opposition was carried on, we are not told. It 
would seem to have been not altogether pacific ; but at any rate, 
Kleisthenés had the worst of it, and in consequence of his defeat 
(says the historian), “he took into partnership the people, who 
had been before excluded from everything”! His partnership 
with the people gave birth to the Athenian democracy : it was a 
real and important revolution. 

The political franchise, or the character of an Athenian citizen, 
both before and since Sol6n, had been confined to the pemocrati- 
primitive four Ionic tribes, each of which was an calrevo- 
aggregate of so many close corporations or quasi-families headed by 
—the gentes and the phratries. None of theresidents Kleisthenés. 
in Attica, therefore, except those included in some gens o1 
phratry, had any part in the political franchise. Such non- 
privileged residents were probably at all times numerous, and 

-became more and more so by means of fresh settlers. Moreover 
they tended most to multiply in Athens and Peirwus, where 
immigrants would commonly establish themselves. Kleisthenés, 
breaking down the existing wall of privilege, imparted the politi- 
cal franchise to the excluded mass. But this could not be done 
by enrolling them in new gentes or phratries, created in addition 
to the old. For the gentile tie was founded upon old faith and 
feeling which in the existing state of the Greek mind could not 
be suddenly conjured up as a bond of union for comparative 
strangers. It could only be done by disconnecting the franchise 
altogether from the Ionic tribes as well as from the gentes which 
constituted them, and by redistributing the population into new 
tribes with a character and purpose exclusively political. Ac- 
cordingly Kleisthenés abolished the four Ionic tribes, and created 


1 Herodot. v. 66—69. ἑσσούμενος δὲ pov ἀπωσμένον πάντων, τότε πρὸς τὴν 
ὁ Κλεισθένης τὸν δῆμον προσεταιρίζεται ἑωῦτοῦ μοίρην προσεθήκατο, ἄρ. 
π-ὡς γὰρ δὴ τὸν ᾿Αθηναίων δῆμον, πρότε- ; 
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in their place ten new tribes founded upon a different principle, 
independent of the gentes and phratries. Each of his new tribes 


comprised a certain number of demes or cantons, with 


ona the enrolled proprietors and residents in each of them. 
fetonof ΤῊΘ demes taken altogether included the entire sur- 
the political face of Attica, so that the Kleisthenean constitution 
Peace admitted to the potitical franchise all the free native 
frites, i” © Athenians ; and ποῦ merely these, but also many 
cluding an metics, and even some of the superior order of slaves. 
ee, Putting out of sight the general body of slaves, and 
jhe popu: regarding only the free inhabitants, it was in point of 

fact a scheme approaching to universal suffrage, both 
political and judicial. 


The slight and cursory manner in which Herodotus announces 


Imperfect 
description 
of this 
event by 


Herodotus 
—its real 
bearing. 


this memorable revolution tends to make us overlook 
its real importance. He dwells chiefly on the altera- 
tion in thenumber and namesof thetribes ; Kleisthenés, 
he says, despised the Ionians so much, that he would 
not tolerate the continuance in Attica of the four 
tribes which prevailed in the Ionic cities,? deriving 


their names from the four sons of Ién—just as his grandfather 
the Sikyonian Kleisthenés, hating the Dorians, had degraded 
and nicknamed the three Dorian tribes at Sikyén. Such is 
the representation of Herodotus, who seems himself to have 
entertained some contempt for the Ionians,* and therefore 


1 Aristot. Polit. iii. 1, 10; vi. 2, 11. 
Κλεισθένης---πολλοὺς ἐφυλέτευσε ξένους 
καὶ δούλους μετοίκους. 

Several able critics, and Dr. Thirl- 
wall among the number, consider this 

as affording no sense, and 

assume some sta pare emendation 
to be indispensable; though there is 
no particular emendation which sug- 
itself as pre-eminently plausible. 
nder these circumstances, I rather 
prefer to make the best of the words 
as they stand; which, though unusual, 
seem to me not absolutely inadmissible. 
The expression ξένος μέτοικος (which is 
a perfectly good one, as we find in 
Aristoph. Equit. 347—etrov δικιδίον 
εἶπας εὖ κατὰ ξένου peroixov) may be 
considered as the correlative to δούλους 
petoixovs—the last word being con- 
strued both with δούλους and with 
ξένους. I apprehend that there always 


must have been in Attica a certain 
number of intelligent slaves living 
apart from their masters (χωρὶς οἰκοῦν- 
tes), in a state between slavery and 
freedom, working peer. on condition 
of a fixed payment to him, pee for 
themselves, and perhaps continui 
pom nominally as slaves after they 
tg their liberty by instalments. 
Such men would be δοῦλοι μέτοικοι : 
indeed there are cases in which δοῦλοι 
signifies freedmen (Meier, De Gentilitate 
Atticé, p. 6): they must have been 
industrious and ter ing men, valuable 
rtisans to a political revolution. See 
. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griech. 
Staatsalterth. ch. 111, not. 15. 

2 Herodot. v. 69. Κλεισθένης---ὗπε- 
ριδὼν Ἴωνας, ἵνα μή σφισι at αὐταὶ ἔωσι 
φυλαὶ καὶ Ἵωσι. 

3 Such a disposition seems evident 
in Herodot. i. 143. 
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to have suspected a similar feeling where it had no real exist- 
ence. 

But the scope of Kleisthenés was something far more extensive. 
He abolished the four ancient tribes, not because they were 
Ionic, but because they had become incommensurate with the 
existing condition of the Attic people, and because such abolition 
procured both for himself and for his political scheme new as well 
as hearty allies. And, indeed, if we study the circumstances of 
the case, we shall see very obvious reasons to suggest the 
proceeding. For more than thirty years—an entire generation— 
the old constitution had been a mere empty formality, working 
only in subservience to the reigning dynasty, and stripped of all 
real controlling power. We may be very sure, therefore, that 
both the Senate of Four Hundred and the popular assembly, 
divested of that free speech which imparted to them not only all 
their value but all their charm, had come to be of little public 
estimation, and were probably attended only by a few partizans. 
Under such circumstances, the difference between qualified 
citizens and men not so qualified—between members of the four 
old tribes and men not members—became during this period 
practically effaced. This in fact was the only species of good 
which a Grecian despotism ever seems to have done. It con- 
founded the privileged and the non-privileged under one coercive 
authority common to both, so that the distinction between the 
two was not easy to revive when the despotism passed away. As 
soon as Hippias was expelled, the senate and the public assembly 
regained their efficiency ; but had they been continued on the 
old footing, including none but members of the four tribes, these 
tribes would have been re-invested with a privilege which in © 
reality they had so long lost, that its revival would have seemed 
an odious novelty, and the remaining population would probably 
not have submitted to it. If in addition we consider the political 
excitement of the moment—the restoration of one body of men 
from exile, and the departure of another body into exile—the 
outpouring of long-suppressed hatred, partly against these very 
forms by the corruption of which the despot had reigned—we 
shall see that prudence as well as patriotism dictated the adoption 
of an enlarged scheme of government. Kleisthenés had learnt some 

‘wisdom during his long exile; and as he probably continued for 
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some time after the introduction of his new constitution to be 
the chief adviser of his countrymen, we may consider their 
extraordinary success as a testimony to his prudence and skill, 
not less than to their courage and unanimity. 
Nor does it seem unreasonable to give him credit for a more 
generous forward movement than what is implied in the literal 
account of Herodotus. Instead of being forced against 
Grounds of : a . 
opposition his will to purchase popular support by proposing 
nah! this new constitution, Kleisthenés may have proposed 
a it before, during the discussions which immediately 
a followed the retirement of Hippias; so that the 
rejection of it formed the ground of quarrel (and no other ground 
is mentioned) between him and Isagoras. The latter doubtless 
found sufficient support, in the existing senate and public 
assembly, to prevent it from being carried without an actual 
appeal to the people. His opposition to it, moreover, is not 
difficult to understand ; for necessary as the change had become, 
it was not the less a shock to ancient Attic ideas. It radically 
altered the very idea of a tribe, which now became an aggregation 
of demes, of gentes—of fellow-demots, not of fellow-gentiles. It 
thus broke up those associations, religious, social, and political, 
between the whole and the parts of the old system, which 
operated powerfully on the mind of every old - fashioned 
Athenian. The patricians at Rome who composed the gentes 
and curie—and the plebs, who had no part in these corporations 
—formed for a long time two separate and opposing fractions in 
the same city, each with its own separate organisation. Only by 
slow degrees did the plebs gain ground, while the political value 
of the patrician gens was long maintained alongside of and apart 
from the plebeian tribe. So too, in the Italian and German 
cities of the middle ages, the patrician families refused to part 
with their own separate political identity when the guilds grew 
up by the side of them; even though forced to renounce a 
portion of their power, they continued to be a separate fraternity, 
and would not submit to be regimented anew, under an altered 
eategory and denomination, along with the traders who had 
grown into wealth and importance! But the reform of 


1In illustration of what is here ones of the constitution of Zitrich, 
stated, see the account of the modifi- in untechli, Staats- und Rechts- 
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Kleisthenés effected this change all at once, both as to the name 
and as to the reality. In some cases, indeed, that which had 
been the name of a gens was retained as the name of a deme, but 
even then the old gentiles were ranked indiscriminately among 
the remaining demots. The Athenian people, politically con- 
sidered, thus became one homogeneous whole, distributed for 
convenience into parts, numerical, local, and politically equal. 
It is however to be remembered, that while the four Ionic tribes 
were abolished, the gentes and phratries which composed them 
were left untouched, continuing to subsist as family and religious 
associations, though carrying with them no political privilege. 
The ten newly-created tribes, arranged in an established order 
of precedence, were called—Erechthéis, Aigéis, Pandiénis, Leontis, 
Akamantis, Enéis, Kekrépis, Hippothoontis, Mantis, 
Antiochis ; names borrowed chiefly from the respected 
heroes of Attic legend. This number remained un- 
altered until the year 305 B.c., when it was increased 
to twelve by the addition of two new tribes, Antigonias and 
Demetrias, afterwards designated anew by the names of Ptolemais 
and Attalis: the mere names of these last two, borrowed from 
living kings, and not from legendary heroes, betray the change 
from freedom to subservience at Athens. Each tribe comprised 
a certain number of demes-—cantons, parishes, or townships—in 
Attica. But the total number of these demes is not distinctly 
ascertained ; for though we know that in the time of Polemé 
(the third century B.c.) it was one hundred and seventy-four, 
we cannot be sure that it had always remained the same; 
and several crities construe the words of Herodotus to imply 
that Kleisthenés at first recognised exactly one hundred 
demes, distributed in equal proportion among his ten tribes.’ 


Names of 
the tribes 
—their 
relation to 
the demes. 


that this is what Herodotus meant to 
affirm, though he does not believe the 
fact to have really stood so. : 
There is a difficulty in the construc- 
tion of these words—Séxa δὲ καὶ τοὺς 
δήμους κατένεμε ἐς τὰς φυλάς. In my 


Geschichte der Stadt Ziirich, book iii. 
ch. 2, p. 322; also, Kortiim, Entste- 
hungs-Geschichte der Freistadtischen 
Binde im Mittelalter, ch. 5, p. 74—75. 

1 Herodot. v. 69. δέκα δὲ καὶ τοὺς 
δήμους κατένεμε ἐς τὰς φυλάς, 


Schémann contends that Kleisthenés 
established exactly one hundred demes 
to the ten tribes (De Comitiis Atheni- 
ensium, Pref. p. xv. and p. 863, and 
Antiquitat. Jur. Pub. Greec. ch. xxii. 

. 260), and K. Ε΄ Hermann (Lehrbuch 
er Griech. Staatsalt, ch. 111) thinks 


former edition, I followed many com- 
mentators, in joining δέκα with φυλάς ; 
which, though it brings out the sense 
required, is embarrassing from the 

sition of the words. r. Scott (of 

inity College, Cambridge) has pointed 
out what seems a better construction, 
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Such construction of the words however is more than doubtful, 
while the fact itself is improbable ; partly because if the change 
of number had been so considerable as the difference between 
one hundred and one hundred and seventy-four, some positive 
evidence of it would probably be found — partly because 
Kleisthenés would indeed have a motive to render the amount 
of citizen population nearly equal, but no motive to render the 
number of demes equal, in each of the ten tribes. It is well 
known how great is the force of local habits, and how unalter- 
able are parochial or cantonal boundaries. In the absence of 
proof to the contrary, therefore, we may reasonably suppose the 
number and circumscription of the demes, as found or modified 
by Kleisthenés, to have subsisted afterwards with little alteration, 
at least until the increase in the number of the tribes. 

There is another point, however, which is at once more certain 
and more important to notice. The demes which Kleisthenés 
Denes assigned to each tribe were in no case all adjacent to 
belongingto each other: and therefore the tribe, as a whole, did» 
each tribe : : 
usually not not correspond with any continuous portion of the 
ρον τῳ territory, nor could it have any peculiar local interest, 
other. separate from the entirecommunity. Such systematic 
avoidance of the factions arising out of neighbourhood will 
appear to have been more especially necessary, when we recollect 
that the quarrels of the Parali, the Diakrii, the Pediaki, during 
the preceding century, had all been generated from loeal feud, 
though doubtless artfully fomented by individual ambition. 
Moreover it was only by this same precaution that the local 
predominance of the city, and the formation of a city-interest 
distinct from that of the country, was obviated ; which could 
hardly have failed to arise had the city by itself constituted 
either one deme or one tribe. Kleisthenés distributed the city 
(or found it already distributed) into several demes, and those 
demes among several tribes ; while Peirzeus and Phalérum, each 
constituting a separate deme, were also assigned to different tribes ; 
so that there were no local advantages either to bestow 


bringing out the same sense. He joins Politicus. Ὁ. 283 D, διέλωμεν τοΐνυν 
δέκα, not with φυλάς, but with κατένεμε, αὐτὴν δύο pépy—Herodotus, vii. 121, 
upon the analogy of various passages— τρεῖς μοίρας ὁ Ἐέρξης δασάμενος πάντα 

enophoén, Cyropzd. vii. 5, 8, τό orpa- τὸν πέζον orparov—and various other 
τευμα κατένειμε δώδεκα pépy—Plato, passages. 
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predominance, or to create a struggle for predominance, of one 
tribe over the rest.! Each deme had its own local interests to 
watch over; but the tribe was a mere aggregate of demes for 
political, military, and religious purposes, with no separate hopes 
or fears apart from the whole state. Each tribe had a chapel, 
sacred rites and festivals, and a common fund for such meetings, 
in honour of its eponymous hero, administered by members of its 
own choice :? and the statues of all the ten eponymous heroes, 
fraternal patrons of the democracy, were planted in the most 
conspicuous part of the agora of Athens. In the future working 
of the Athenian government we shall trace no symptom of 
disquieting local factions—a capital amendment, compared with 
the disputes of the preceding century, and traceable in part to the 
absence of border-relations between demes of the same tribe. 

The deme now became the primitive constituent element of the 
commonwealth, both as to persons and as to property. 
It had its own demarch, its register of enrolled citizens, 
its collective property, its public meetings and religious 
ceremonies, its taxes levied and administered by itself. 
The register of qualified citizens* was kept by the demarch, and 
the inscription of new citizens took place at the assembly of the 
demots, whose legitimate sons were enrolled on attaining the 


Arrange- 
ments and 
functions 
of the deme. 


ΟΣ The deme Melité belonged to the 
tribe Kekropis ; Kollytus, to the tribe 
Aigéis ; _Kydatheneon, the tribe 
Pandionis; Kerameis, or Kerameikus, 
to the Akamantis; Skambénide, to the 


they wished from the beginning to 
ake the demes constituting each 
tribe discontinuous, and that they 
desired to pene both the growth of 
separate tribe-interests and ascendency 


Leontis. 

All these five were demes within the 
city of Athens, and all belonged to dif- 
age eng He ees 

eireus onged Θ 
thoontis; Phalérum, to the Eartis; 
Xypet?, to the Kekropis ; Thymetade, 
to the Hippothoontis. These four 
demes, adjoining to each other, formed 
a sort of quadruple local union, for 
festivals and other purposes, among 
themselves ; though three of them be- 
longed to different tribes. 

ee the list of the Attic demes, with 
a careful statement of their localities 
in so far as ascertained, in Professor 
Ross, Die Demen von Attika Halle, 
1846. The distribution of the city- 
demes, and of Peirzeus and Ῥ' rum, 
among different tribes, appears to me 
a clear proof of the intention of the 
original distributors. It shows that 


of one tribe over the rest: it contradicts 
the belief of those who suppose that 
the tribe was at first composed of con- 
tinuous demes, and that the breach 
of continuity arose from subsequent 
changes. 

Of course there were many cases in 
which adjoining demes belonged to 
the same tribe ; but not one of the ten 
tribes was made up altogether of ad- 
joining demes. 

2See Boeckh, Corp. Inscriptt. No. 
85, 128, 213, &c. 

3 We may remark that this register 
was called by a special name, the 
Lexiarchic register; while the primi- 
tive register of phrators and ᾿λωψηρς 
always retained, even in the time of 
the orators, its origi name of the 
common register. kration, . 
3 γραμματεῖον μαὶ' Χηξιαρχικόν, 


. 
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age of eighteen, and their adopted sons at any time when 
presented and sworn to by the adopting citizen. The citizenship 
could only be granted by a public’ vote of the people, but 
wealthy non-freemen were enabled sometimes to evade this law 
and purchase admission upon the register of some poor deme, 
probably by means of a fictitious adoption. At the meetings of 
the demots, the register was called over, and it sometimes 
happened that some names were expunged, in which case the 
party thus disfranchised had an appeal to the popular judicature.’ 
So great was the local administrative power, however, of these 
demes, that they are described as the substitute,? under the 
Kleisthenean system, for the Naukraries under the Solonian and 
ante-Solonian. The Trittyes and Naukraries, though nominally 
preserved, and the latter augmented in number from forty-eight 
to fifty, appear henceforward as of little public importance. 
“Kleisthenés preserved, but at the same time modified and 
Solonian  ©Xpanded, all the main features of Solén’s political 
constitution constitution ; the public assembly or Ekklesia—the 
ΤῊΝ mod. pre-considering senate composed of members from all 
fications. the tribes—and the habit of annual election, as well 
as annual responsibility of magistrates, by and to the Ekklesia. 
The full value must now have been felt of possessing such 
pre-existing institutions to build upon, at a moment of perplexity 
and dissension. But the Kleisthenean Ekklesia acquired new 
strength, and almost a new character, from the great increase of 
the number of citizens qualified to attend it ; while the annually- 
changed senate, instead of being composed of four hundred 
members taken in equal proportion from each of the old four 
tribes, was enlarged to five hundred, taken equally from each of 
the new ten tribes. It now comes before us, under the name of 
Senate of Five Hundred, as an active and indispensable body 
throughout the whole Athenian democracy: moreover the 
practice now seems to have begun (though the period of com- 
mencement cannot be decisively proved) of determining the 


1 See Schémann, Antiq. Jur. P. Gree. yep εν = xii. p 
ch. xxiv. The oration of Demosthenés ΩΝ ἃς Republ., = 
against Eubulidés is instructive about Meugaen AOnv. πολιτ. Fr. 40, 
these proceedings of the assembled Schol. ad Aristophan. Ran. 37 
demots : στ εν Harpokra: arg Bi v. kratién, v. Δήμαρχος -- ΕΣ τς 
Διαψήφισις, Meier, De Bonis Dam : vy. Navxpapia. 
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names of the senators by lot. Both the senate thus constituted 
and the public assembly were far more popular and vigorous 
than they had been under the original arrangement of Solén. 
The new constitution of the tribes, as it led to a change in the 
annual senate, so it transformed no less directly the Change of 
military arrangements of the state, both as to soldiers Military ar- 
rangement 
and as to officers. The citizens called upon to serve in the state. 
in arms were now marshalled according to tribes— snethel δέ 
each tribe having its own taxiarchs as officers for the senerals. 
hoplites, and its own phylarch at the head of the horsemen. 
Moreover there were now created, for the first time, ten stratégi 
or generals, one from each tribe; and two hipparchs, for the 
supreme command of the horsemen. Under the prior Athenian 
constitution it appears thatthe command of the military force 
had been vested in the third archon or polemarch, no stratégi 
then existing. Even after the stratégi had been created, under 
the Kleisthenean constitution, the polemarch still retained a joint 
right of command along with them—as we are told at the battle 
of Marath6n, where Kallimachus the polemarch not only enjoyed 
an equal vote in the council of war along with the ten stratégi, 
but even occupied the post of honour on the right wing. 
The ten generals, annually changed, are thus (like the ten tribes) 
a fruit of the Kleisthenean constitution, which was at the same 
time powerfully strengthened and protected by this remodelling 
of the military force. The functions of the generals became 
more extensive as the democracy advanced, so that they seem to 
have acquired gradually not merely the direction of military and 
naval affairs, but also that of the foreign relations of the city 
generally—while the nine archons, including the polemarch, 
were by degrees lowered down from that full executive and 
judicial competence which they had once enjoyed, to the simple 
ministry of police and preparatory justice. Encroached upon by 
the stratégi on one side, they were also restricted in efficiency, on 
the other side, by the rise of the popular dikasteries or numerous 
jury-courts. We may be sure that these popular dikasteries had 
not been permitted to meet or to act under the despotism of the 
Peisistratids, and that the judicial business of the city must then 
have been conducted partly by the senate of Areopagus, partly by 


1 Herodot. vi, 109—111. 
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the archons ; perhaps with a nominal responsibility of the latter, 
at the end of their year of office, to an acquiescent Ekklesia. 
And if we even assume it to be true, as some writers contend, 
that the habit of direct popular judicature (over and above this 
annual trial of responsibility) had been partially introduced by 
Solén, it must have been discontinued during the long coercion 
exercised by the supervening dynasty. But the outburst of 
The judicial popular spirit, which lent force to Kleisthenés, 
assembly of doubtless carried the people into direct action as 
civilian jurors in the aggregate Heliza, not less than as voters 
—subse- ἴῃ the Ekklesia; and the change was thus begun 
divide which contributed to degrade the archons from their 
judging primitive character as judges, into the lower function 
of preliminary examiners and presidents of a jury. 
assembly, Such convocation of numerous juries, beginning first 

with the aggregate body of sworn citizens above 
thirty years of age, and subsequently dividing them into separate 
bodies or pannels for trying particular causes, became gradually 
more frequent and more systematised ; until at length, in the 
time of Periklés, it was made to carry a small pay, and stood out 
as one of the most prominent features of Athenian life. We 
cannot particularise the different steps whereby such final 
development was attained, and whereby the judicial competence 
of the archon was cut down to the mere power of inflicting a 
small fine. But the first steps of it are found in the revolution of 
Kleisthenés, and it seems to have been consummated after the 
battle of Platea. Of the function exercised by the nine archons, 
as well as by many other magistrates and official persons at 
Athens, in convoking a dikastery or jury-court, bringing on 
causes for trial, and presiding over the trial—a function 
constituting one of the marks of superior magistracy, and called 
the Hegemony or presidency of a dikastery—I shall speak more 
at length hereafter. At present I wish merely to bring to view 
the increased and increasing sphere of action on which the people 
entered at the memorable turn of affairs now before us. 

The financial affairs of the city underwent at this epoch as 
Financial COMPplete a change as the military. The appointment 
arrangee ὠ of magistrates and officers by tens, one from each tribe, 
—— seems to have become the ordinary practice. A board 
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of ten, called Apodektz, were invested with the supreme manage- 
ment of the exchequer, dealing with the contractors as to those 
portions of the revenue which were farmed, receiving all the 
taxes from the collectors, and disbursing them under competent 
authority, Of this board the first nomination is expressly 
ascribed to Kleisthenés,! as a substitute for certain persons called 
Kélakretz, who had performed the same function before and who 
were now retained only for subordinate services. The duties of 
the Apodekte were afterwards limited to receiving the public 
income, and paying it over to the ten treasurers of the goddess 
Athéné, by whom it was kept in the inner chamber of the 
Parthenén, and disbursed as needed ; but this more complicated 
arrangement cannot be referred to Kleisthenés. From ἀῶ 
his time forward, too, the Senate of Five Hundred Five 

steps far beyond its original duty of preparing matters Hu"4red. 
for the discussion of the Ekklesia. It embraces, besides, a large 
circle of administrative and general superintendence, which 
hardly admits of any definition. Its sittings become constant, 
with the exception of special holidays. The year is distributed 
into ten portions called Prytanies—the fifty senators of each tribe 
taking by turns the duty of constant attendance during one 
prytany, and receiving during that time the title of The Prytanes : 
the order of precedence among the tribes in these duties was 
annually determined by lot. In the ordinary Attic year of 
twelve lunar months, or 354 days, six of the prytanies contained 
thirty-five days, four of them contained thirty-six : in the inter- 
calated years of thirteen months, the number of days was thirty- 
eight and thirty-nine respectively. Moreover a farther subdivision 
of the prytany into five periods of seven days each, and of the 
fifty tribe-senators into five bodies of ten each, was recognised. 
Each body of ten presided in the senate for one period of seven 
days, drawing lots every day among their number for a new 
chairman called Epistatés, to whom during his day of office were 
confided the keys of the acropolis and the treasury, together with 
the city seal. The remaining senators, not belonging to the 
prytanising tribe, might of course attend if they chose. But the 
attendance of nine among them, one from each of the remaining 


1 Harpokration, v. ᾿Αποδέκται, 
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nine tribes, was imperatively necessary to constitute a valid meet- 
ing, and to ensure a constant representation of the collective 
people. 

During those later times known to us through the great orators, 
Ekklesia, the Ekklesia, or formal assembly of the citizens, was 
or political convoked four times regularly during each prytany, 
assembly. or oftener if necessity required—usually by the senate, 
though the stratégi had also the power of convoking it by their 
own authority. It was presided over by the prytanes, and 
questions were put to the vote by their Epistatés, or chairman. 
But the nine representatives of the non-prytanising tribes were 
always present as a matter of course, and seem indeed in the days 
of the orators to have acquired to themselves the direction of it, 
together with the right of putting questions for the vote’—set- 
ting aside wholly or partially the fifty prytanes. When we carry 
our attention back, however, to the state of the Ekklesia, as first 
organised by Kleisthenés (I have already remarked that expositors 
of the Athenian constitution are too apt to neglect the distinction 
of times, and to suppose that what was the practice between 
400—330 B.c. had been always the practice), it will appear probable 
that he provided one regular meeting in each prytany, and no 
more ; giving to the senate and the stratégi power of convening 
special meetings if needful, but establishing one Ekklesia during 
each prytany, or ten in the year, as a regular necessity of state. 
How often the ancient Ekklesia had been convoked during the 
interval between Soldn and Peisistratus, we cannot exactly say— 
probably but seldom during the year. Under the Peisistratids, 
its convocation had dwindled down into an inoperative formality. 
Hence the re-establishment of it by Kleisthenés, not merely with 
plenary determining powers, but also under full notice and prepa- 
ration of matters beforehand, together with the best securities for 
erderly procedure, was in itself a revolution impressive to the 
mind of every Athenian citizen. To render the Ekklesia efficient, 
it was indispensable that its meetings should be both frequent 
and free. Men were thus trained to the duty both of speakers 
and hearers, and each man, while he felt that he exercised his 


1See the valuable treatise of Harpokratién, v. Kvpia ᾿Ἐκκλησία; 
Schémann, De Comitiis, passim; also Pollux, viii. 95. 
his Antiq. Jur. Publ. Gr. ch. xxxi. ; 
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share of influence on the decision, identified his own safety and 
happiness with the vote of the majority, and became familiarised 
with the notion of a sovereign authority which he neither could 
nor ought to resist. This was an idea new to the Athenian 
bosom. With it came the feelings sanctifying free speech and~ 
equal law—words which no Athenian citizen ever afterwards 
heard unmoved : together with that sentiment of the entire com- 
monwealth as one and indivisible, which always overruled, though 
it did not supplant, the local and cantonal specialities. |. Mido 
It is not too much to say that these patriotic and the real 
ennobling impulses were a new productin the Athenian Uther 
mind, to which nothing analogous occurs even in the Athenian 
time of Solén. They were kindled in part doubtless tener 
by the strong reaction against the Peisistratids, but still more by 
the fact that the opposing leader, Kleisthenés, turned that transi- 
tory feeling to the best possible account, and gave to it a vigorous 
perpetuity, as well as a well-defined positive object, by the popu- 
lar elements conspicuous in his constitution, His name makes 
less figure in history than we should expect, because he passed for 
the mere renovator of Solén’s scheme of government after it had 
been overthrown by Peisistratus. Probably he himself professed 
this object, since it would facilitate the success of his propositions: 
and if we confine ourselves to the letter of the case, the fact is in 
a great measure true, since the annual senate and the Ekklesia 
are both Solonian; but both of them under his reform were 
clothed in totally new circumstances, and swelled into gigantic 
proportions. How vigorous was the burst of Athenian enthu- 
siasm, altering instantaneously the position of Athens among the 
powers of Greece, we shall hear presently from the lips of Hero- 
dotus, and shall find still more unequivocally marked in the facts 
of his history. 
But it was not only the people formally installed in their 
Ekklesia, who received from Kleisthenés the real attri- he 
butes of sovereignty—it was by him also that the Judicial | 
people were first called into direct action as dikasts or of the 


jurors. I have already remarked that this custom Prot a 
may be said, in a certain limited sense, to have begun incmeok 


in the time of Solén, since that lawgiver invested the 
popular assembly with the power of pronouncing the judgment of 
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accountability upon the archons after their year of office. Here 
again the building, afterwards so spacious and stately, was erected 
on a Solonian foundation, though it was not itselfSolonian, That 
the popular dikasteries, in the elaborate form in which they 
existed from Periklés downward, were introduced all at once by 
Kleisthenés, it is impossible to believe. Yet the steps by which 
they were gradually wrought out are not distinctly discoverable. 
It would rather seem, that at first only the aggregate body of 
citizens above thirty years of age exercised judicial functions, 
being specially convoked and sworn to try persons accused of 
public crimes, and when so employed bearing the name of the 
Heliza, or Heliasts ; private offences and disputes between man 
and man being still determined by individual magistrates in the 
city, and a considerable judicial power still residing in the Senate 
of Areopagus. There is reason to believe that this was the state 
of things established by Kleisthenés, which afterwards came to be 
altered by the greater extent of judicial duty gradually accruing 
to the Heliasts, so that it was necessary to subdivide the collective 
Heliza. 

According to the subdivision, as practised in the times best 
known, 6000 citizens above thirty years of age were annually 
selected by lot out of the whole number, 600 from each of the 
ten tribes: 5000 of these citizens were arranged in ten pannels or 
decuries of 500 each, the remaining 1000 being reserved to fill up 
vacancies in case of death or absence among the former. The 
whole 6000 took a prescribed oath, couched in very striking 
words: after which every man received a ticket inscribed with 
his own name as well as with a letter designating his decury, 
When there were causes or crimes ripe for trial, the Thesmothets 
or six inferior archons determined by lot, first, which decuries 
should sit, according to the number wanted—next, in which 
court, or under the presidency of what magistrate, the decury B 
or E should sit, so that it could not be known beforehand in what 
eause each would be judge. In the number of persons who 
actually attended and sat, however, there seems to have been 
much variety, and sometimes two decuries sat together! The 


1 See in particular on this subject work of the same , org Jur. 
the treatise of Sch6mann, De Sortitione Publ. Grec. ch. 49—55, 
Judicum (Greifswald, 1820), and the also Heffter, Die Atheniisthe πες: 
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arrangement here described, we must recollect, is given to us as 
belonging to those times when the dikasts received a regular pay, 
after every day’s sitting ; and it can hardly have long continued 
without that condition, which was not realised before the time of 
Periklés, Each of these decuries sitting in judicature was called 
the Heliwa—a name which belongs properly to the collective 
assembly of the people; this collective assembly having been 
itself the original judicature. I conceive that the practice of 
distributing this collective assembly or Heliwa into sections of 
jurors for judicial duty may have begun under one form or 
another soon after the reform of Kleisthenés, since the direct 
interference of the people in public affairs tended more and more 
to increase. But it could only have been matured by degrees 
into that constant and systematic service which the pay of 
Periklés called forth at last in completeness. Under the last 
mentioned system the judicial competence of the archons was 
annulled, and the third archon or polemarch withdrawn from all 
military functions. But this had not been yet done at the time 
of the battle of Marathén, where Kallimachus the polemarch not 
only commanded along with the stratégi, but enjoyed a sort of 
pre-eminence over them: nor had it been done during the year 
after the battle of Marathén, in which Aristeidés was archon—for 
the magisterial decisions of Aristeidés formed one of the principal 
foundations of his honourable surname, the Just. 

With this question as to the comparative extent of judicial 
power vested by Kleisthenés in the popular dikastery and the 
archons, are in reality connected two others in Athenian consti- 
tutional law; relating first, to the admissibility of all citizens 


verfass rt ii. ch. 2, p. 51 seqq.3 A. Διόδωρος E. Δεινίας 
Meier cnet Behtinann, Dae Atkinoea Φρεάῤῥιος. *Adatevs. 
moog) cielo: (Boeckh, Corp. Inscrip. No. 207, 208.) 


The views of Schémann respecting “ Fritzsche (p. 73) considers these to 
the sortition of the Athenian jurors pe tickets of senators, not of dikasts ; 
have been bitterly attacked, but in contrary to all probability. 
noway refuted, by F. V. Fritzsche (De For ‘the Heliastic oath, and its 
Sortitione Judicum apud Athenienses remarkable particulars, see Demosthen. 
Commentatio, Leipsic, 1835). cont. Timokrat. p. 746. See also 

Two or three of these dikastic Frat ey oe Plutus, 277 (with the 
tickets, marking thenameandthedeme valuable Scholia, though from different 
of the citizen, and the letter of the hands and not all of equal correctness) 
decury to which during that particular and 972; Ekklesiazuse, 678 seq. 
year he pelonged, have been recently 1 Plutarch, Arist. 7; Herodot. vi. 
dug up near Athens :— 109—111, 
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for the post of archon—next, to the choosing of archons by lot. 


Three t is well known that in the time of Periklés, the 
points in : naive ΠΗ 
Athenian  @rchons, and various other individual functionaries, 
— had come to be chosen by lot; moreover all citizens 
onal law, δεξιὰ ¢ 
᾿ς were legally admissible, and might give in their names 
eal. to be drawn for by lot, subject to what was called 


admissi- [ἢ Dokimasy, or legal examination into their status 


bili ed x S 

isis: of citizen, and into various moral and religious quali- 
Dt? PY fications, before they took office ; while at the same 
= time the function of the archon had become nothing 

ons - a . . 

of the higher than preliminary examination of parties and 
cboeen by witnesses for the dikastery, and presidence over 
lot. it when afterwards assembled, together with the 


power of imposing by authority a fine of small amount upon 
inferior offenders. Now all these three political arrangements 
hang essentially together. The great value of the lot, according 
to Grecian democratical ideas, was that it equalised the chance of 
office between rich and poor; but so long as the poor citizens were 
legally inadmissible, choice by lot could have no recommendation 
either to the rich or to the poor. In fact, it would be less 
democratical than election by the general mass of citizens, 
because the poor eitizen would under the latter system enjoy an 
important right of interference by means of his suffrage, though 
he could not be elected himself. Again, choice by lot could 


1 Aristotle puts these two together ; 
election of magistrates by the mass Οἱ 
the citizens, Leet only out of Legare 

ng a high pecuniary qualifica- 

seems this he ranks as the least demo- 
cratical democracy, if one may use the 
hrase (Politic. iii. 6—11), or a mean 
tween democracy and oligarchy—an 
er yh or πολιτεῖα in his sense of 


e word (iv. 7, 3). He puts the em- cri 


ployment of the lot as a symptom of 
decisive and extreme democracy, suc 
as would never tolerate a pecuniary 
qualification of eligibility. 

So again P. i Cae . 692), 
after remarking that the legislator of 
Sparta first provided the senate, next 
the ephors, as a bridle upon the kings, 
says of the ephors that they were 
“something nearly approaching to an 
authority emanating from the lot”— 
οἷον ψάλιον ἐνέβαλεν αὐτῇ τὴν τῶν ἐφό- 
ρων δύναμιν, ἐγγὺς τῆς κληρωτῆς ἀγαγὼν 
δυνάμεως. 


Upon which passage there are some 
ot remarks in Schomann’s edition of 

lutarch’s Lives of Agis and Kleomenés 
(Comment. ad Ag. c. 8, p. 119). It is 
to be recollected that the mode 
in which the Spartan ephors were 
chosen, as I have already stated in my 
first volume, cannot be clearly made 
pe and has been much debated by 

cs :— 
“Mihi hee verba, quum illud qui- 


h dem manifestum faciant, quod etiam 


aliunde constat, sorte captos ephoros 
non esse, tum hoc alterum quod Her- 
mannus statuit, creationem sortitioni 
non absimilem fuisse, nequaquam 
demonstrare videntur. Nimirum nihil 
aliud nisi prope accedere ephororum 
magistratus ad eos dicitur, qui sortito 
capiantur. Sortitis autem magistratibus 
hoc maxime proprium est, ut promiscue— 
non ex genere, censu, dignitate—a quolibet 
capi possint: quamobrem quum ephori 
quoque fere promiscue fierent ex omni 
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never under any circumstances be applied to those posts where 
special competence, and a certain measure of attributes possessed 
only by a few, were indispensable; nor was it ever applied 
throughout the whole history of democratical Athens to the 
stratégi or generals, who were always elected by show of hands 
of the assembled citizens. Accordingly, we may regard it as 
certain, “ign at the time when the archons first came to be chosen 


erior and responsible duties once attached to that 

office had Beat, or were in course of being, detached from it, and 
“transferred either to the popular dikasts or to the ten elected 
stratégi : 50 ‘that there remained to these archons only a routine 
of po! police and administration, important indeed to the state, yet 
such as could be executed by any citizen of average probity, 
diligence, and capacity—at least there was_no obvious absurdity 
in thinking so; while the ‘Dokimasy excluded from the office 
men of aotoriouily discreditable life, even after they might have 
drawn the successful lot. Periklés,! though chosen stratégus year 
after year successively, was never archon; and it may be doubted 
whether men of first-rate talents and ambition often gave in their 
names for the office. To those of smaller aspirations? it was 
doubtless a source of importance, but it imposed troublesome 
labour, gave no pay, and entailed a certain degree of peril upon 
any archon who might have given offence to powerful men, when 
he came to pass through the trial of accountability which 
followed immediately upon his year of office. There was little 
to make the office acceptable, either to very poor men, or to very 
rich and ambitious men ; and between the middling persons who 
gave in their names, any one might be taken without great 
practical mischief, always assuming the two guarantees of the 
Dokimasy before and accountability after office. This was the 
conclusion—in my opinion a mistaken conclusion, and such as 


multitudine civium, poterat I haud dubie 
magistratus eorum ἐγγὺς τῆς ,κληρωτῆς 
δυνάμεως esse dici, etiamsi_oatperoé 
essent—h. 6. suffragiis creati. Et video 
Lachmannum quoque p. 165, not. 1, de 
Platonis loco similiter judicare, " 

The employment of the lot, as 
Schémann remarks, implies universal 
admissibility of all citizens to office: 
though the converse does not hold 
good—the latter does not of necessity 


imply the former. Now as we know 
that universal admissibility did not 
become the law of Athens until after 
the battle of Platza, so we may con- 
clude ee the employment of the lot 
had no place before that epoch—i.e., 
‘had no place under the constitution of 
Kleisthenés, 

1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 9—16. 

2See a 


5 e about such charac- 
ters in Plato, Republic, y. p. 475 B. 
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would find no favour at present—to which the democrats of 
Athens were conducted by their strenuous desire to equalise the 
ehances of office for rich and poor. But their sentiment seems 
to have been satisfied by a partial enforcement of the lot to the 
choice of some offices—especially the archons, as the primitive 
chief magistrates of the state—without applying it to all or to the 
most responsible and difficult, Hardly would they have applied 
it to the archons, if it had been indispensably necessary that these 
magistrates should retain their original very serious duty of judging 
disputes and condemning offenders. 

I think therefore that these three points—1l. The opening of 
the post of archon to all citizens indiscriminately ; 2. The choice 
of archons by lot; 3. The diminished range of the archon’s 
duties and’ responsibilities, through the extension of those 
belonging to the popular courts of justice on the one hand and 
to the stratégi on the other—are all connected together, and must 
have been simultaneous, or nearly simultaneous, in the time of 
introduction ; the enactment of universal admissibility to office 
certainly not coming after the other two, and probably coming a 
little before them. 

Now in regard to the eligibility of all Athenians indis- 
criminately to the office of archon, we find a clear 
missi- and positive testimony as to the time when it was first 
bility of introduced. Plutarch tells us! that the oligarchical,? 


alee but high-principled, Aristeidés was himself the pro- 
ay poser of this constitutional change, shortly after the 


introduced ‘battle of Platea, with the consequent expulsion of 
the battle the Persians from Greece, and the return of the 
refugee Athenians to their ruined city, Seldom has 
it happened in the history of mankind that rich and poor have 
been so completely equalised as among the population of Athens 
in that memorable expatriation and heroic struggle ; nor are we 
at all surprised to hear that the mass of the citizens, coming 
back with freshly - kindled patriotism as well as with the 
consciousness that their country had only been recovered by the 
equal efforts of all, would no longer submit to be legally 
disqualified from any office of state. It was on this occasion 


1 Plutarch, Arist. 22. constitution of Kleisthenés were called 
2So at least the supporters of the by the contemporaries of Periklés. 


Y =~ 2a ων," 
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that the constitution was first made really “common” to all, and 
that the archons, stratégi, and all functionaries first began to be 
chosen from all Athenians without any difference of legal 
eligibility. No mention is made of the lot, in this important 
statement of Plutarch, which appears to me every way worthy 
of credit, and which teaches us, that down to the invasion of 
Xerxés, not only had the exclusive principle of the Solonian law 
of qualification continued in force (whereby the first three classes 
on the census were alone admitted to all individual offices, and 
the fourth or Thétic class excluded), but also the archons had 
hitherto been elected by the citizens—not taken by lot. Now 
for financial purposes, the quadruple census of Solén was retained 
long after this period, even beyond the Peloponnesian war and 
the oligarchy of Thirty; but we thus learn that gongtity. 
Kleisthenés in his constitution retained it for politi- tion of 

Ρ ° Kleisthénes 
cal purposes also in part at least. He recognised the retained the 
exclusion of the great mass of the citizens from all $0lonian 
individual offices—such as the archon, the stratégus, one 
&c. In his time, probably, no complaints were raised individual 
on the subject. For his constitution gave to the 9809. 
collective bodies—senate, ekklesia, and helie#a or dikastery—a 
degree of power and importance such as they had never before 
known or imagined. And we may well suppose that the 
Athenian people of that day had no objection even to the 
proclaimed system and theory of being exclusively governed by 
men of wealth and station as individual magistrates—especially 
since many of the newly-enfranchised citizens had been before 
metics and slaves. Indeed it is to be added, that even under the 
full democracy of later Athens, though the people had then 
become passionately attached to the theory of equal admissibility 
of all citizens to office, yet in practice poor men seldom obtained 
offices which were elected by the general vote, as will appear 
more fully in the course of this history.? 


1Plutarch, Arist. ut sup. γράφει consulate and the ὑ offices of state, 
ψήφισμα, κοινὴν εἶναι τὴν πολιτείαν, καὶ even after those offices had come to be 
τοὺς ἄρχοντας ἐξ ᾿Αθηναίων πάντων ai- elected by the people. The habitual 
ρεῖσθαι. misrule and oppression of the nobles 

2So in the Italian republics of the gradually put an end to this right, and 
twelfth and thirteenth century, the even created in many towns a resolu- 
nobles long continued to possess the tion positively to exclude them. At 
exclusive right of being elected to the Milan, tow the end of the twelfth 
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The choice of the stratégi remained ever afterwards upon the 
footing on which Aristeidés thus placed it; but the lot for the 
choice of archon must have been introduced shortly after his 
proposition of universal eligibility, and in consequence too of the 
same tide of democratical feeling — introduced as a farther 
corrective, because the poor citizen, though he had become 
eligible, was nevertheless not elected. And at the same time, I 
imagine, that elaborate distribution of the Heliza, or aggregate 
body of dikasts or jurors, into separate pannels or dikasteries for 
the decision of judicial matters, was first regularised. It was 
this change that stole away from the archons so important a part 
of their previous jurisdiction: it was this change that Periklés 
more fully consummated by ensuring pay to the dikasts. 

But the present is not the time to enter into the modifications 
which Athens underwent during the generation after the battle 
of Plateea. They have been here briefly noticed for the purpose 
of reasoning back, in the absence of direct evidence, to Athens as 
Difference ib stood in the generation before that memorable 
bere, battle, after the reform of Kleisthenés. His reform, 
atitutio | though highly democratical, stopped short of the 
atlitest mature democracy which prevailed from Periklés to 


rye Demosthenés, in three ways especially, among various 
after others ; and it is therefore sometimes considered by 


Periklés. (ἢ later writers as an aristocratical constitution :*—1. 
It still recognised the archons as judges to a considerable extent, 
and the third archon or polemarch as joint military commander 
along with the stratégi. 2. It retained them as elected annually 
by the body of citizens, not as chosen by lot.* 3. It still excluded 


pe the twelve consuls with the consuls regnant sattribuérentl’election 
Podestat possessed all the powers of de leurs successeurs. Sismondi, 
lagen tp these consuls were Histoire des ie Sap taliennes, 
nominated by one hundred electors chap. xii. vol. ii. p. 240.) 

chosen by and ect» Pe people. 1 Plutarch, Kimén, 6. 15. τὴν ἐπὶ 
Sismondi observes—‘‘Cependant le Κλεισθένους ἐγείρειν ἀριστοκρατίαν πει- 
peuple imposa lui-mméme ἃ ces élec- lag yet compare Plu dés, 
teurs, la régle fondamentale de choisir c. d Isokratés, Areopagiticus, Or. 
tous les magistrats dans le corps de la Si’ » 143, p. 192, ed. Bek. 

noblesse. Ce n’étoit point encore la 2 Herodotus speaks of Kallimachus 
possession des magistratures que I’on the Polemarch at Marathén as ὁ "τῷ 
contestoit aux gentils-hommes : on κυάμῳ oon Bae Melis τ at cada 
demandoit seulement qu’ils fussent I cann 

les mandataires immédiats de la he Pana ch ‘o ὩΣ year 490 oe “tas 
nation. Mais plus d’une fois, en dépit Pope age of his own time. bet ge 
- du droit incontestable des citoyens, les march at the time of the ba of 
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the fourth class of the Solonian census from all individual office, 
the archonship among the rest. The Solonian law of exclusion, 
however, though retained in principle, was mitigated in practice 
thus far—that whereas Solén had rendered none but members of 
the highest class on the census (the Pentakosiomedimni) eligible 
to the archonship, Kleisthenés opened that dignity to all the first 
three classes, shutting out only the fourth. That he did this may 
be inferred from the fact that Aristeidés, assuredly not a rich man, 
became archon. I am also inclined to believe that the senate’ of 
Five Hundred as constituted by Kleisthenés was taken, not by 
election, but by lot, from the ten tribes—and that every citizen 
became eligible to it. Election for this purpose—that is, the 
privilege of annually electing a batch of fifty senators all at once 
by each tribe—would probably be thought more troublesome than 
valuable ; nor do we hear of separate meetings of each tribe for 
purposes of election. Moreover the office of senator was a 
collective, not an individual office ; the shock therefore to the 
feelings of semi-democratised Athens, from the unpleasant idea of 
& poor man sitting among the fifty prytanes, would be less than 


Marathén was in a certain sense 
the first stratégus; and the stratégi 
were never taken by lot, but always 
chosen by show of hands, even to the 
end of the democracy. It seems im- 
possible to believe that the stratégi 


144, ἣν 195, ed. Bekker) conceived the 
constitution of Kleisthenés as including 
all the three points noticed in the text: 
—1. A high gta qualification of 
eligibility for individual offices. 

Election to these offices by all the 


were elected, and that the polemarch, 
at the time when his functions were 
the same as theirs, was chosen by lot. 

Herodotus seems to have conceived 
the choice of magistrates by lot as 
being of the essence of a democracy 
(Herodot. iii. 80). 

Plutarch also (Periklés, c. 9) seems 
to have conceived the choice of archons 
by lot as a very ancient institution of 
Athens: nevertheless it results from the 
first chapter of his life of Aristeidés— 
an obscure chapter, in which conflictin; 
authorities are mentioned withou 
being well discriminated—that Aris- 
teidés was chosen archon by the people 
—not drawn by lot: an additional 
reason for believing this is, that he 
was archon in the year following the 
battle of Marathén, at which he had 
been one of the ten generals. Ido- 
meneus distinctly affirmed this to be 
the fact—ov κυαμευτὸν, ἀλλ᾽ ἑλομένων 
᾿Αθηναίων (Plutarch, Arist. c. 1). 

Isokratés also (Areopagit. Or. vil. p, 


citizens, and accountability to the same 
after office. 8. No employment of the 
lot.—He even contends that this elec- 
tion is more truly democratical’ than 
sortition ; since the latter process 
might admit men attached to oligarchy, 
which would not happen under the 
former—éretta καὶ δημοτικωτέραν ἐνό- 
μιζον ταύτην τὴν κατάστασιν ἣ τὴν διὰ 
τοῦ λαγχάνειν γιγνομένην " ἐν μὲν γὰρ τῇ 
κληρώσει τὴν τύχην βραβεύσειν, καὶ 
πολλάκις λήψεσθαι τὰς ἀρχὰς τοὺς τῆς 
ὀλιγαρχίας ἐπιθυμοῦντας, Ge. This 
would be a good argument if there 
were no pecuniary qualification for 
eligibility—such pecuniary qualifica- 
tion is a ἘΝ which he lays down 
but which he does not find it convenien 
to insist upon emphatically. 

I do not here advert to the γραφὴ 
παρανόμων, the νομοφύλακες, and the 
Sworn νομοθέται---8.}} of them institu- 
tions belonging to the time of Periklés 
at the earliest; not to that of Kleis- 
thenés, 
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if they conceived him as polemarch at the head of the right wing 
of the army, or as an archon administering justice. 

A farther difference between the constitution of Solén and 
Senateot that of Kleisthenés is to be found in the position of 
Areopagus. the senate of Areopagus. Under the former, that 
senate had been the principal body in the state, and Solén had 
even enlarged its powers ; under the latter, it must have been 
treated at first as an enemy and kept down. For as it was 
composed only of all the past archons, and as during the pre- 
ceding thirty years every archon had been a creature of the Peisi- 
stratids, the Areopagites collectively must have been both hostile 
and odious to Kleisthenés and his partisans—perhaps a fraction 
of its members might even retire into exile with Hippias. Its 
influence must have been sensibly lessened by the change of 
party, until it came to be gradually filled by fresh archons 
springing from the bosom of the Kleisthenean constitution. Now 
during this important interval, the new-modelled senate of Five 
Hundred and the popular assembly stepped into that ascendency 
which they never afterwards lost. From the time of Kleisthenés 
forward, the Areopagites cease to be the chief and prominent 
power in the state. Yet they are still considerable ; and when 
the second fill of the democratical tide took place, after the battle 
of Platea, they became the focus of that which was then con- 
sidered as the party of oligarchical resistance. I have already 
remarked that the archons during the intermediate time (about 
509—477 B.c.) were all elected by the Ekklesia, not chosen by 
lot, and that the fourth or poorest and most numerous class on 
the census were by law then ineligible; while election at Athens, 
even when every citizen without exception was an elector and 
eligible, had a natural tendency to fall upon men of wealth and 
station. We thus see how it happened that the past archons, 
when united in the senate of Areopagus, infused into that body 
the sympathies, prejudices, and interests of the richer classes. 
It was this which brought them into conflict with the more 
democratical party headed by Periklés and Ephialtés, in times 
when portions of the Kleisthenean constitution had come to be 
discredited as too much imbued with oligarchy. 

One other remarkable institution, distinctly ascribed to 
Kleisthenés, yet remains to be noticed—the ostracism; upon 


it an a 
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which I have already made some remarks! in touching upon 

the memorable Solonian proclamation against neu- The 

trality in a sedition. It is hardly too much to say, °*tracism. 

that without this protective process none of the other institutions 
- would have reached maturity. 

By the ostracism a citizen was banished without special 
accusation, trial, or defence, for aterm of ten years—subsequently 
diminished to five. His property was not taken away, nor his 
reputation tainted ; so that the penalty consisted solely in the 
banishment from his native city to some other Greek city. As 
to reputation, the ostracism was a compliment rather than other- 
wise ;? and so it was vividly felt to be, when, about ninety years 
after Kleisthenés, the conspiracy between Nikias and Alkibiadés 
fixed it upon Hyperbolus : the two former had both recommended 
the taking of an ostracising vote, each hoping to cause the banish- 
ment of the other ; but before the day arrived, they accommodated 
their own quarrel. To fire off the safety-gun of the republic 
against a person so little dangerous as Hyperbolus, was denounced 
as the prostitution of a great political ceremony: “it was not 

against such men as him (said the comic writer Plato*) that the 


1 See above, chap. xi. 
2 Aristeidés Rhetor, Orat. xlvi. vol. 
ii. Ρ. 817, ed. Dindorf. 
Plutarch (Nikias, c. 11; Alkibiad. 
c. 13; Aristeid. c. 7): Thucyd. viii. 73. 
Plato Comicus said respecting Hyper- 
bolus— 


Οὐ yap τοιούτων οὕνεκ᾽ ὄστραχ᾽ ηὑρέθη. 


Theophrastus had stated that 
_ Pheeax, and not Nikias, was the rival 
of Alkibiadés on this occasion when 
Hyperbolus was ostracised ; but mest 
authors (says Plutarch) represent 
Nikias as the person. It is curious 
that there should be any difference 
of statement about a fact so notorious, 
and in the best-known time of Athenian 
history. 
Taylor thinks that the oration which 
now passes as that of Andokidés 
against Alkibiadés, is really by Pheax, 
and was read by Plutarch, as the 
oration of Pheax in an actual contest 
of ostracism between Phzax, Nikias, 
and Alkibiadés. He is opposed by 
Ruhnken and Valckenaer (see Sluiter's 
reface to that oration, c. 1, and 
uhnken, Hist. Critic. Oratt. Greecor. 
p. 135). I cannot agree with either: 


I cannot think with him, that it is a 
real oration of Pheax ; nor with them, 
that it is a real oration in any genuine 
cause of ostracism whatever. It 
appears to me to have been composed 

ter the ostracism had fallen into 
desuetude, and when the Athenians 
had not only become somewhat 
ashamed of it, but had lost the familiar 
conception of what it really was. For 
how otherwise can we explain the fact, 
that the author of that oration com- 
plains that he is about to be ostracised 
without any secret voting, in which 
the very essence of the ostracism con- 
sisted, and from which its name was 
borrowed (οὔτε διαψηφισαμένων κρυβδήν, 
c. 2)? His oration is framed as if the 
audience whom he was addressing 
were about to ostracise one out of the 
the three by show of hands. But the 
process of ostracising included no 
meeting and haranguing—nothing but 
simple deposit of the shells or sherds 
in a cask ; as may be seen by the des- 
cription of the special railing-in of the 
ge and by the story (true or false) 
of the unlettered country-citizen 
coming in to the city to give his vote, 
and asking Aristeidés, without even 
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shell was intended to be used”. The process of ostracism was 
carried into effect by writing upon a shell or potsherd the name 
_ of the: person whom a citizen thought it prudent for a time to 
banish ; which shell, when deposited in the proper vessel, counted 
for a vote towards the sentence. 

I have already observed that all the governments of the Grecian 
cities, when we compare them with that idea which 


Weakness ; ε 
of the a modern reader is apt to conceive of the measure of 
ubli¢ ine force belonging to a government, were essentially weak 


a o- —the good as well as the bad—the democratical, the 

’ oligarchical, and the despotic. The force in the hands 
of any government, to cope with conspirators or mutineers, 
was extremely small, with the single exception of a despot 
surrounded with his mercenary troop. Accordingly, no tolerably 
sustained conspiracy or usurper could be put down except by 
direct aid of the people in support of the government ; which 
amounted to a dissolution, for the time, of constitutional 
authority, and was pregnant with reactionary consequences such 
as no man could foresee. To prevent powerful men from 
attempting usurpation was therefore of the greatest possible 
moment. Now a despot or an oligarchy might exercise at 
pleasure preventive means,’ much sharper than the ostracism, 
such as the assassination of Kim6én, mentioned in my last chapter 
as directed by the Peisistratids. At the very least, they might 
send away any one, from whom they apprehended attack or 
danger, without incurring even so much as the imputation of 
severity. But in a democracy, where arbitrary action of the 
knowing his person, to write the name 
for him on the shell (Plutarch, 


Aristeid. c. 7). There was ind 
previous di ion in the senate as 


injustice of ostracism as a system (c. 2), 
proves an age later than the banish- 
ment of Hyperbolus, Moreover, the 
author, having begun by remarking that 


well as in the ekklesia, whether a vote hi 


of ostracism should be entered upon 
at all; but the author of the oration to 
which I allude does not address him- 
self to that question ; he assumes that 
the vote is actually about to be taken, 
and that one of the three—himself, 
Nikias, or Alkibiadés—must be ostra- 
preg ve 1). Now, doubtless, in practice 
the decision commonly lay between 
two formidable rivals; but it was not 


publicly or formally put so beforethe K. F. Hi 


ΕΣ : every citizen might write upon 
e shell such name as he chose. 
Farther, the open denunciation of the 


e stands in contest with Nikias as 
well as with Alkibiadés, says nothing 
more agg Nikias to the end of the 
5 


1 See the discussion of the ostracism 
in Aristot. Politic. iii. 8, where he 
recognises the problem as one common 
to all governments. 

Com 
—J. A. 
Atheniensium, Li 


and Schémann, Antiq. Jur. Pub. Gree. 
ch, xKxv. p. 233. 
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magistrate was the thing of all others most dreaded, and where 
fixed laws, with trial and defence as preliminaries to punishment, 
were conceived by the ordinary citizen as the guarantees of his 
personal security and as the pride of his social condition—the 
creation of such an exceptional power presented serious difficulty. 
If we transport ourselves to the times of Kleisthenés, immediately 
after the expulsion of the Peisistratids, when the working of the 
democratical machinery was as yet untried, we shall find this 
difficulty at its maximum. But we shall also find the necessity 
of vesting such a power somewhere absolutely imperative. For 
the great Athenian nobles had yet to learn the lesson 


Past 
of respect for any constitution. Their past history ae 
had exhibited continual struggles between the armed Athenis: 
nopies. 


factions of Megaklés, Lykurgus, and Peisistratus, put 
down after a time by the superior force and alliances of the 
latter ; and though Kleisthenés, the son of Megaklés, might be 
firmly disposed to renounce the example of his father and to act 
as the faithful citizen of a fixed constitution, he would know but 
too well that the sons of his father’s companions and rivals would 
follow out ambitious purposes without any regard to the limits 
imposed by law, if ever they acquired sufficient partisans to 
present « fair prospect of success. Moreover, when any two 
candidates for power, with such reckless dispositions, came into a 
bitter personal rivalry, the motives to each of them, arising as 
well out of fear as out of ambition, to put down his opponent 
at any cost to the constitution, might well become irresistible, 
unless some impartial and discerning interference could arrest 
the strife in time. “If the Athenians were wise (Aristeidés is 
reported to have said,! in the height and peril of his parliamentary 
struggle with Themistoklés), they would cast both Themistoklés 
and me into the barathrum.”* And whoever reads the sad 
narrative of the Korkyraan sedition, in the third book of 
Thucydidés, together with the reflections of the historian upon 


1 Plutarch, Aristeid. ¢. 8. 

2 The barathrum was a deep pit, said 
to have had iron spikes at the bottom, 
into which criminals condemned to 
death were sometimes cast. Though 
probably an ancient Athenian punish- 
ment, it seems to have become at the 
very least extremely rare, if not entirely 


disused, during the times of Athens 
historically known to us; but the phrase 
continued in speech after the practice 
had become obsolete. The iron 5. 
depend on the evidence of the Schol. 
Ppa eer Plutus, 481—a very doubt- 
ority, when we read the legend 
which he blends with his statement. 
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10,1 will trace the gradual exasperation of these party feuds, 
beginning even under democratical forms, until at length they 
break down the barriers of public as well as of private morality. 
Against this chance of internal assailants Kleisthenés had to 
protect the democratical constitution—first, by throwing impedi- 
ments in their way and rendering it difficult for them to procure 
the requisite support; next, by eliminating them before any 
violent projects were ripe for execution. To do either the one or 
the other, it was necessary to provide such a constitution as 
would not only eonciliate the good-will, but kindle the passionate 
attachment, of the mass of citizens, insomuch that not even any 
considerable minority should be deliberately inclined to alter it 
by force. It was necessary to create in the multitude, and through 
Necessity them to force upon the leading ambitious men, that 
2 oreating rare and difficult sentiment which we may term a con- 
stitutional _stitutional morality—a paramount reverence for the 
morality. forms of the constitution, enforcing obedience to the 
authorities acting under and within those forms, yet combined 
with the habit of open speech, of action subject only to definite 
legal control, and unrestrained censure of those very authorities 
as to all their publie acts—combined, too, with a perfect confidence 
in the bosom of every citizen, amidst the bitterness of party con- 
test, that the forms of the constitution will be not less sacred in 
the eyes of his opponents than in his own. This co-existence of 
freedom and self-imposed restraint—of obedience to authority 
with unmeasured censure of the persons exercising it—may be 
found in the aristocracy of England (since about 1688) as well as 
in the democracy of the American United States: and because we 
are familiar with it, we are apt to suppose it a natural sentiment ; 
though there seem to be few sentiments more difficult to establish 
and diffuse among a community, judging by the experience of 
history. We may see how imperfectly it exists at this day in the 
Swiss Cantons; while the many violences of the first French 
Revolution illustrate, among various other lessons, the fatal effects 
arising from its absence, even among a people high in the scale of 
intelligence. Yet the diffusion of such constitutional morality, 
not merely among the majority of any community, but through- 


Δ Thucyd. iii. 70, 81, 88, 
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out the whole, is the indispensable condition of a government at 
once free and peaceable; since even any powerful and obstinate 
minority may render the working of free institutions impracticable, 
without being strong enough to conquer ascendency for them- 
selves. Nothing less than unanimity, or so overwhelming a 
majority as to be tantamount to unanimity, on the cardinal point 
of respecting constitutional forms, even by those who do not 
wholly approve of them, can render the excitement of political 
passion bloodless, and yet expose all the authorities in the state 
to the full licence of pacific criticism. 

At the epoch of Kleisthenés, which, by a remarkable coincidence, 
is the same as that of the regifuge ab Rome, such con- 
stitutional morality, if it existed anywhere else, had thao 
certainly no place at Athens; and the first creation of ing of the 
it in any particular society must be esteemed an 
interesting historical fact. By the spirit of his reforms,—equal, 
popular, and comprehensive, far beyond the previous experience 
of Athenians—he secured the hearty attachment of the body of 
citizens. But from the first generation of leading men, under 
the nascent democracy, and with such precedents as they had to 
look back upon, no self-imposed limits to ambition could be 
expected. Accordingly, Kleisthenés had to find the means of 
eliminating beforehand any one about to transgress fhese limits, 
so as to escape the necessity of putting him down afterwards, 
with all that bloodshed and reaction, in the midst of which: the 
free working of the constitution would be suspended at least, if 
not irrevocably extinguished. To acquire such influence as 
would render him dangerous under democratical forms, a man 
must stand in evidence before the public, so as to afford some 
reasonable means of judging of his character and purposes. Now 
the security which Kleisthenés provided was to call in the posi- 
tive judgment of the citizens respecting his future promise purely 
and simply, so that they might not remain too long neutral 
between two formidable political rivals—pursuant in a certain 
way to the Solonian proclamation against neutrality in a sedition, 
as I have already remarked in a former chapter. He incorporated 
in the constitution itself the principle of privilegium (to employ 
the Roman phrase, which signifies, not a peculiar favour granted 
to any one, but a peculiar inconvenience imposed), yet only under 
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circumstances solemn and well-defined, with full notice and dis- 
cussion beforehand, and by the positive secret vote of a large pro- 
portion of the citizen. “No law shall be made against any 
single citizen, without ‘he same being made against all Athenian 
citizens ; unless it shall so seem good to 6000 citizens voting 
secretly.” Such was that general principle of the constitution, 
under which the ostracism was a particular case. Before the vote 
of ostracism could be taken, a case was to be made out in the 
senate and the public assembly to justify it. In thesixth prytany 
of the year, these two bodies debated and determined whether the 
state of the republic was menacing enough to call for such an 
exceptional measure.? If they decided in the affirmative, a day 
was named, the agora was railed round, with ten entrances left for 
the citizens of each tribe, and ten separate casks or vessels for 
depositing the suffrages, which consisted of a shell or a potsherd 
with the name of the person written on it whom each citizen 
designed to banish. At the end of the day the number of votes 
were summed up, and if 6000 votes were found to have been 
given against any one person, that person was ostracised ; if not, 
the eeremony ended in nothing.* Ten days were allowed to him 


1 Andokidés, De Mysteriis, p. 12, c. 
13. Μηδὲ νόμον ἐπ᾽ ἀνδρὶ ἐξεῖναι θεῖναι, 
ἐὰν μὴ τὸν αὐτὸν ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ᾿Αθηναίοις " 
ἐὰν μὴ ἑξακισχιλίοις δόξῃ, κρυβδὴν ψη- 
φιζομένοις. ccording to the usual 
looseness in dealing with the name of 
Solén, this has been called a law of 
Solén (see Petit. Leg. Att. p. 188), 
though it certainly cannot be older 
than Kleisthenés. 

“ Privilegia ne irroganto,” said the 
law of the Twelve Tables at Rome 


(Cicero, Lege. iii. 4—19). 

2 Aristotle and Philochorus, ap. 
Photium, App. p. 672 and 675, ed. 
ΕΝ uld rath by that 

would rather appear by pas- 
sage that the ostracism was never 
formally abrogated; and that even in 
the later times, to which the descrip- 
tion of Aristotle refers, the form was 
still oe of putting the question 
whether the public safety called for an 
ostracising vote, long after it had 
both out of use and out of mind. 

8 Philochorus, ut supra; Plutarch, 

Aristeid. c. 7; Schol. ad Aristophan. 
it. 851: Pollux, viii. 19. 

ere is a difference of opinion 

among the authorities, as well as 


among the expositors, whether the 
minimum of 6000 applies to the votes 
given in all, or to the votes given 
against any one name. I embrace the 
latter opinion, which is supported by 
Philochorus, Pollux, and the Schol. on 
Aristophanés, though Plutarch coun- 
tenances the former. Boeckh, in his 
Public Economy of Athens, and Wachs- 
muth (i. 1, p. 272) are in favour of 
Plutarch and the former opinion; 
i t. De Ostr. p. 25 


rmann (see K. Ε΄ 
Hermann, Lehrbuch der Gr. Staatsalt. 
ch. 180, not. 6) support the other, which 
ΜΕΝ me the right one. _ 

‘or the purpose, so unequivocally 
pronounced, of the general law deter- 
mining the absolute minimum necessary 
for a privilegium, would by no means 
be obtained, if the simple majority of 
votes, among 6000 voters in all, 
been allowed to take effect. A person 
might then be ostracised with a very 
small number of votes ὃ him, 
and without creating any reasonable 
presumption that he was dangerous to 
the constitution ; which was by no 
means either the pu of els- 
thenés, or the well-understood opera- 
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for settling his affairs, after which he was required to depart from 
Attica for ten years, but retained his property, and suffered no 
other penalty. 

It was not the maxim at Athens to escape the errors of the 
people, by calling in the different errors, and the ὦ ρα δα 
sinister interest besides, of an extrapopular or privi- against its 
leged few. Nor was any third course open, since the *°"S* 
principles of representative government were not understood, nor 
indeed conveniently applicable to very small communities. Be- 
yond the judgment of the people (so the Athenians felt) there 
was no appeal. Their grand study was to surround the delivery 
of that judgment with the best securities for rectitude, and the 
best preservatives against haste, passion, or private corruption. 
Whatever measure of good government could not be obtained in 
that way, could not, in their opinion, be obtained at all. I shall 
illustrate the Athenian proceedings on this head more fully when 
I come to speak of the working of their mature democracy. 
Meanwhile in respect to this grand protection of the nascent 
democracy—the vote of ostracism—it will be found that the 
securities devised by Kleisthenés, for making the sentence 
effectual against the really dangerous man and against no one 
else, display not less foresight than patriotism. The main object 
was to render the voting an expression of deliberate public feeling, 
as distinguished from mere factious antipathy. Now the large 
minimum of votes required (one-fourth of the entire citizen popu- 
lation) went far to ensure this effect—the more so, since each 
vote, taken as it was in a secret manner, counted unequivocally 
for the expression of a genuine and independent sentiment, and 
could neither be coerced nor bought. Then again, Kleisthenés 
did not permit the process of ostracising to be opened against any 
one citizen exclusively. If opened at all, every one without 
exception was exposed to the sentence ; so that the friends of 
Themistoklés could not invoke it against Aristeidés,! nor those of 
the latter against the former, without exposing their own leader 


tion of the ostracism, so long 88 it Periklés πρὸς τὸν Θουκυδίδην εἰς ἀγῶνα 
continued to be a reality. περὶ τοῦ ὀστράκου καταστὰς, καὶ διακιν- 

1 The practical working of the ostra- δυνεύσας, ἐκεῖνον μὲν ἐξέβαλε, κατέλυσε 
cism presents it asa struggle between δὲ τὴν ἀντιτεταγμένην ἑταιρείαν u- 
two eantonding leaders, accompanied tarch, Periklés,c.14: compare Plutarch, 
with chance of banishment to both— Nikias, c. 11). ; 
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to the same chance of exile. It was not likely to be invoked at 
all, therefore, until exasperation had proceeded so far as to render 
both parties insensible to this chance—the precise index of that 
growing internecine hostility, which the ostracism prevented from 
coming to a head. Nor could it even then be ratified, unless 
ἃ case was shown to convince the more neutral portion of the 
senate and the ekklesia ; moreover, after all, the ekklesia did not 
itself ostracise, but a future day was named, and the whole body 
of the citizens were solemnly invited to vote. It was in this way 
that security was taken not only for making the ostracism effectual 
in protecting the constitution, but to hinder it from being employed 
for any other purpose. We must recollect that it exercised its 
tutelary influence not merely on those occasions when it was 
actually employed, but by the mere knowledge that it might be 
employed, and by the restraining effect which that knowledge 
produced on the conduct of the great men. Again, the ostracism, 
though essentially of an exceptional nature, was as_yet_an exception 
sanctified and limited by the constitution itself; so that the 
~ Citizen, in giving his ostracising yote, did not in any way depart 
from_the constitutionor-losehis-reverence for it.The issue 
placed before him,—* is there any man whom you think vitally 
dangerous to the state? if so, whom ?”—though vague, was yet 
raised directly and legally. Had there been no ostracism, it 
might probably have been raised both indirectly and illegally, 
on the occasion of some special imputed crime of a suspected 
political leader, when accused before a court of justice—a perver- 
sion involving all the mischief of the ostracism, without its pro- 
tective benefits. 

Care was taken to divest the ostracism of all painful conse- 
quence except what was inseparable from exile. This is not one 
of the least proofs of the wisdom with which it was devised. 
Most certainly it never deprived the public of candidates for 
Ostracism political influence: and when we consider the small 
aprotection amount of individual evil which it inflicted—evil too 
tethe early diminished, in the cases of Kimén and Aristeidés, by 
democracy ὃ ν ‘ 
<after- | a reactionary sentiment which augmented their sub- 
Rards vag | sequent popularity after return—two remarks will 

with, be quite sufficient to,offer in the way of justification. 
First, it completely produced its intended effect; for the 
Oe a Ὁ Se ee ee 
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democracy grew up from infancy to manhood without a single 
~attempt to overthrow it by force’—a result upon which no 
reflecting contemporary of Kleisthenés could have ventured to 
calculate. ὁ Next, through such tranquil working of the demo- 
cratical forms, a constitutional morality quite sufficiently com- 
_plete was_ produced among the leading Athenians, to enable the 
people after a certain time to dispense with that exceptional 
ΒΟΥ Which ths ostraciam oWfered? To the ascent democracy 
it-was absolutely indispensable : to the growing, yet militant, 
democracy it was salutary ; but the full-grown democracy both 
could and did stand without it. The ostracism passed upon 
Hyperbolus, about ninety years after Kleisthenés, was the last 
occasion of its employment. And even this can hardly be con- 
sidered as a serious instance: it was a trick concerted between 
two distinguished Athenians (Nikias and Alkibiadés) to turn to 
their own political account a process already coming to be anti- 
quated. Nor would such ἃ mancuvre have been possible, if the 
contemporary Athenian citizens had been penetrated with the 
same serious feeling of the value of ostracism as a safeguard of 
democracy, as had been once entertained by their fathers and 
grandfathers. Between Kleisthenés and Hyperbolus, we hear of 
about ten different persons as having been banished by ostracism: 
first of all, Hipparchus of the deme Cholargus, the son of Charmus, 
a relative of the recently-expelled Peisistratid despots ; then 
Aristeidés, Themistoklés, Kimén, and Thucydidés son of Melésias, 


1 Τὸ is not necessary in this remark 
to take notice, either of the eres 
of Four Hundred, or of that of Thirty 
called the Thirty Tyrants, establishe 
during the clo years of the Pelo- 

onnesian war, and after the ostracism 

ad been discontinued. Neither of 
these changes were brought about by 
the excessive ascendency of any one or 
few men: both of them grew out of 
the embarrassments and dangers of 
Athens in the latter period of her great 


ἀρ τ war. : 

2 Aristotle (Polit. iii. 8, 6) seems to 
recognise the political necessity of the 
ostracism, as applied even to obvious 
meyer ority of wealth, connexion, &c. 
(which he distinguishes pointedly from 
superiority of merit and character), 
and upon principles of symmetry only, 
even apare from dangerous designs on 


the part of the superior mind. No 
pee (he observes) will permit a foot, 
n his picture of a man, to be of dispro- 
ortionate size with the entire body, 
ough separately taken it may be 
finely painted; nor will the chorus- 
master allow any one voice, however 
beautiful, to predominate beyond a 
certain proportion over the rest. 

His final conclusion is, however, that 
the legislator ought, if possible, so to 
construct his constitution, as to have 
no need of such exceptional remedy ; 
but if this cannot be done, then the 
second-best step is to apply the 
ostracism. Compare also v. 2, 5. 

The last century of the free Athenian 
democracy realised the first of these 
alternatives. 

3 Plutarch, Nikias, ¢. 442 Harpokra 
tidn, v. Ἵππαρχος. 
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all of them renowned political leaders: also Alkibiadés and 
Megaklés (the paternal and maternal grandfathers of the distin- 
guished Alkibiadés), and Kallias, belonging to another eminent 
family at Athens ;1 lastly, Damén, the preceptor of Periklés in 
poetry and music, and eminent for his acquisitions in philosophy.? 
In this last case comes out the vulgar side of humanity, aristo- 
eratical as well as democratical; for with both, the process of 
philosophy and the persons of philosophers are wont to be alike 
unpopular. Even Kleisthenés himself is said to have been 
ostracised under his own law, and Xanthippus; but both upon 
authority too weak to trust. Miltiadés was not ostracised at all, 
but tried and punished for misconduct in his command. 

I should hardly have said so much about this memorable and 


Ostracism peculiar institution of Kleisthenés, if the erroneous 
analogous accusations, against the Athenian democracy, of envy, 
i injustice, and ill-treatment of their superior men, had 
of a known βχ" 
pretender not been greatly founded upon it, and if such criticisms 
{o the a had not passed from ancient times to modern with 
monarchy. little examination. In monarchical governments, a 


pretender to the throne, numbering a certain amount of sup- 
porters, is as a matter of course excluded from the country. The 
duke of Bordeaux cannot now reside in France—nor could 
Napoleon after 1815—nor Charles Edward in England during 
the last century. No man treats this as any extravagant injus- 
tice, yet it is the parallel of the ostracism—with a stronger case 
in favour of the latter, inasmuch as the change from one regal 
dynasty to another does not of necessity overthrow all the collateral 
institutions and securities of the country. Plutarch has affirmed 
that the ostracism arose from the envy and jealousy inherent in 
a democracy,‘ and not from justifiable fears—an observation often 
repeated, yet not the less demonstrably untrue. Not merely 
because ostracism so worked as often to increase the influence of 


1 Lysias cont. Alkibiad. A. c. 11, Ὁ. 
143; Harpokratién, v. ᾿Αλκιβιάδης : 
Andokidés cont. Alkibiad. c. 11, 12, p. 
129, 180 : this last oration may afford 
evidence as to the facts mentioned in 
it, though I cannot imagine it to be 
either genuine or belonging to the time 
to which it professes refer, as has 
been observed in a previous note. 

2 Plutarch, Periklés, ὁ. 4; Plutarch, 


Aristeid. c. 1. 

3 Zlian, V. H. xiii. 24; Herakleidés, 
περὶ πολιτειῶν, 6. 1, ed, Kohler. 

4Plutarch, Themistoklés, 22: Plu- 
tarch, Aristeidés, 7, παραμυθία νου 
καὶ κουφισμός. the same opinions 
repeated by Wachsmuth, Hellenische 
‘a ttertavemekicadian ch. 48, vol. i. p. 272, 
and by Platner, Prozess und Klagen 
bey den Attikern, vol, i. p. 386. 
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that political leader whose rival it removed, but still more, 
because, if the fact had been as Plutarch says, this institution 
would have continued as long as the democracy ; whereas it 
finished with the banishment of Hyperbolus, at a period when 
the government was more decisively democratical than it had 
been in the time of Kleisthenés. It was, in truth, a Effect of 
product altogether of fear and insecurity,! on the ὑπὸ ΑΝ ΠΟ 
part both of the democracy and its best friends—fear “ Periklés 

: ἢ in streng- 
perfectly well grounded, and only appearing needless thening 
because the precautions taken prevented attack. So fonstitu- 
soon as the diffusion of a constitutional morality had morality. 
placed the mass of the citizens above all serious fear of an 
aggressive usurper, the ostracism was discontinued. And doubt- 
less the feeling, that it might safely be dispensed with, must have 
been strengthened by the long ascendency of Periklés—by the 
spectacle of the greatest statesman whom Athens ever produced, 
acting steadily within the limits of the constitution ; and by the 
ill-success of his two opponents, Kimén and Thucydidés—aided 
by numerous partisans and by the great comic writers, at a period 
when comedy was a power in the state such as it has never been 
before or since—in their attempts to get him ostracised. They 
succeeded in fanning up the ordinary antipathy of the citizens 
towards philosophers so far as to procure the ostracism of his 
friend and teacher Damén ; but Periklés himself (to repeat the 
complaint of his bitter enemy the comic poet Kratinus?) “holds 
his head as high as if he carried the Odeion upon it, now that the 
shell has gone by”—1.e. now that he has escaped the ostracism. 
If Periklés was not conceived to be dangerous to the constitution, 
none of his successors were at all likely to be so regarded, Damén 
and Hyperbolus were the two last persons ostracised. Both of 
them were cases, and the only cases, of an unequivocal abuse of 
the institution, because, whatever the grounds of displeasure 
against them may have been, it is impossible to conceive either 
of them as menacing to the state ; whereas all the other known 
sufferers were men of such position and power, that the 6000 


1 Thucyd. viii. 78. διὰ δυνάμεως καὶ Περικλέης, τῴδεῖον ἐπὶ τοῦ κρανίον 
ἀξιώματος φόβον. Ἔχων, ἐπειδὴ τοὔστρακον παροίχεται. 


Ξ oe ap. Plutarch. Periklés, for the attacks of the comic writers 
i upon Damon, see Plutarch, Periklés, 
Ὁ σχινοκέφαλος Ζεὺς ὁδὶ προσέρχεται Ὁ. 4. 
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citizens who inscribed each name on the shell, or at least a large 
proportion of them, may well have done so under the most con- 
scientious belief that they were guarding the constitution against 
real danger. Such a change in the character of the persons 
ostracised plainly evinces that the ostracism had become dis- 
severed from that genuine patriotic prudence which originally 
rendered it both legitimate and popular. It had served for two 
generations an inestimable tutelary purpose—it lived to be twice 
dishonoured—and then passed, by universal acquiescence, into 
matter of history. 

A process analogous to the ostracism subsisted at Argos,’ at 
Ostracism Syracuse, and in some other Grecian democracies. 
inother — Aristotle states that it was abused for factious 
cities. purposes: and at Syracuse, where it was introduced 
after the expulsion of the Gelonian dynasty, Diodérus affirms that 
it was so unjustly and profusely applied, as to deter persons of 
wealth and station from taking any part in public affairs ; for 
which reason it was speedily discontinued. We have no 
particulars to enable us to appreciate this general statement. 
But we cannot safely infer that because the ostracism worked on 
the whole well at Athens, it must necessarily have worked well 
in other states—the more so as we do not know whether it was 
surrounded with the same precautionary formalities, nor whether 
it even required the same large minimum of votes to make it 
effective. This latter guarantee, so valuable in regard to an 
institution essentially easy to abuse, is not noticed by Diodérus 
in his brief account of the Petalism—so the process was 
denominated at Syracuse.? 

Such was the first Athenian democracy, engendered as well by 
Striking the reaction against Hippias and his dynasty, as by 
effect ο the memorable partnership, whether spontaneous or 
the revo; —_ compulsory, between Kleisthenés and the unfranchised 
on multitude. It is to be distinguished both from the 
mindsof § mitigated oligarchy established by Solén before, and 
the citizens. fom the full-grown and symmetrical democracy 
which prevailed afterwards from the beginning of the Peloponnesian 


1 Aristot. Polit. iii. 8, 4; v. 2, 5. ostracism, transferring to it apparently 
2Diodér. xi. 55-87. This author the circumstances the Syracusan 
describes very imperfectly the Athenian Petalism, 
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war, towards the close of the career of Periklés. It was indeed a 
striking revolution, impressed upon the citizen not less by the 
sentiments to which it appealed than by the visible change which 
it made in political and social life. He saw himself marshalled 
in the ranks of hoplites alongside of new companions in arms— 
he was enrolled in a new register, and his property in a new 
schedule, in his deme and by his demarch, an officer before 
unknown—he found the year distributed afresh, for all legal 
purposes, into ten parts bearing the name of prytanies, each 
marked by a solemn and free-spoken ekklesia at which he had a 
right to be present—his ekklesia was eonvoked and presided by 
senators called prytanes, members of a senate novel both as 
to number and. distribution—his. political duties were now 
performed as member of a tribe, designated by a name not before 
pronounced in common Attic life, connected with one of ten 
heroes whose statues he now for the first time saw in the agora, 
and associating him with fellow-tribemen from all parts of Attica. 
All these and many others were sensible novelties felt in the 
daily proceedings of the citizen. But the great novelty of all 
was the authentic recognition of the ten new tribes as a sovereign 
Démos or people, apart from all specialties of Phratric or gentile 
origin, with free speech and equal law; retaining no distinction 
except the four classes of the Sulonian property-schedule with 
their gradations of eligibility. To a considerable proportion of 
citizens this great novelty was still farther endeared by the fact 
that it had raised them out of the degraded position of metics and 
slaves ; while to the large majority of all the citizens it furnished 
a splendid political idea, profoundly impressive to the Greek 
mind—capable of calling forth the most ardent attachment as 
well as the most devoted sense of active obligation and obedience, 
We have now to see how their newly-created patriotism 
manifested itself. 

Kleisthenés and his new constitution carried with them so 
completely the popular favour, that Isagoras had {Isagoras 
no other way of opposing it except by calling in the @llsin | 
interference of Kleomenés and the Lacedemonians, and the 
᾿ Kleomenés listened the more readily to this call, as he [δορά 
was reported to have been on an intimate footing with sainst it. 
the wife of Isagoras. He prepared to come to Athens; but his 
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first aim was to deprive the democracy of its great leader 
Kleisthenés, who, as belonging to the Alkmeénid family, was 
supposed to be tainted with the inherited sin of his great- 
grandfather Megaklés, the destroyer of the usurper Kylén. 
Kleomenés sent a herald to Athens, demanding the expulsion “ of 
the accursed ”—so this family were called by their enemies, and 
so they continued to be called eighty years afterwards, when the 
same manceuvre was practised by the Lacedemonians of that day 
against Periklés. This requisition, recommended by Isagoras, 
was so well-timed, that Kleisthenés, not venturing to disobey it, 
retired voluntarily; so that Kleomenés, though arriving at 
Athens only with a small force, found himself master of the city. 
At the instigation of Isagoras, he sent into exile seven hundred 
families, selected from the chief partisans of Kleisthenés. His 
next attempt was to dissolve the new senate of Five Hundred, and 
to place the whole government in the hands of three hundred 
adherents of the chief whose cause he espoused. But now was 
seen the spirit infused into the people by their new constitution. 
At the time of the first usurpation of Peisistratus, the senate of 
that day had not only not resisted, but even lent themselves to 
the scheme. Now, the new senate of Kleisthenés resolutely 
refused to submit to dissolution, while the citizens generally, even 
after the banishment of the chief Kleisthenean partisans, mani- 
fested their feelings in a way at once so hostile and so determined, 
that Kleomenés and Isagoras were altogether baffled. 


Kleomenés 


and They were compelled to retire into the acropolis and 
iséiied -—«Stand upon the defensive. This symptom of weakness 
ot was the signal for a general rising of the Athenians, 


who besieged the Spartan king on the holy rock. He 
had evidently come without any expectation of finding, or any 
means of overpowering, resistance ; for at the end of two days his 
provisions were exhausted, and he was forced to capitulate. He 
and his Lacedsemonians, as well as Isagoras, were allowed to 
retire to Sparta; but the Athenians of the party captured along 
with him were imprisoned, condemned,! and executed by the 
people. 
Kleisthenés, with the seven hundred exiled families, was 
immediately recalled, and his new constitution materially 
1 Herodot. v. 70—72: compare Schol. ad Aristophan. Lysistr. 274. 
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strengthened by this first success. Yet the prospect of re- 
newed Spartan attack was sufficiently serious to pecal of 
induce him to send envoys to Artaphernés, the Persian Klvisthents 
Satrap at Sardis, soliciting the admission of Athens solicits the 
into the Persian alliance. He probably feared the ee 
intrigues of the expelled Hippias in the same quarter. Persians. 
Artaphernés, having first informed himself who the Athenians 
were, and where they dwelt, replied that if they chose to send 
earth and water to the king of Persia, they might be received as 
allies, but upon no other condition. Such were the feelings of 
alarm under which the envoys had quitted Athens, that they 
went the length of promising this unqualified token of submission. 
But their countrymen on their return disavowed them with 
scorn and indignation.? 

It was at this time that the first connexion began between 
Athens and the little Beeotian town of Plata, situated on the 
northern slope of the range of Kithzrén, between that mountain 
and the river Asépus—on the road from Athens to pag 
Thébes; and it is upon this occasion that we first connerton 
become acquainted with the Bcotians and their Athons and 
polities. In one of my preceding volumes,? the Flaine. 
Beeotian federation has already been briefly described, as com- 
posed of some twelve or thirteen autonomous towns under the 
headship of Thébes, which was, or professed to have been, their 
mother-city. Platea had been (so the Thebans affirmed) their 
latest foundation ;* it was ill-used by them, and discontented with 
‘the alliance. Accordingly, as Kleomenés was on his way back 
from Athens, the Platezans took the opportunity of addressing 
themselves to him, eraving the protection of Sparta against 
Thébes, and surrendering their town and territory without 
reserve. The Spartan king, having no motive to undertake a 
trust which promised nothing but trouble, advised them to 
solicit the protection of Athens, as nearer and more accessible for 
them in case of need. He foresaw that this would embroil 
the Athenians with Beeotia, and such anticipation was in fact his 
chief motive for giving the advice, which the Platzans followed. 
Selecting an occasion of public sacrifice at Athens, they des- 


1 Herodot. v. 73, 2 See part ii. ch. 8. 3 Thucyd., iii, 61. 
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patched thither envoys, who sat down as suppliants at the 
altar, surrendered their town to Athens, and im- 


pe plored protection against Thébes. Such an appeal was 
Fiatea and not to be resisted, and protection was promised. It 
Ppa of was soon needed, for the Thebans invaded the Platzan 


territory, and an Athenian force marched to defend it. 
Battle was about to be joined, when the Corinthians interposed 
with their mediation, which was accepted by both parties. They 
decided altogether in favour of Platea, pronouncing that the 
Thebans had no right to employ force against any seceding 
member of the Beotian federation. The Thebans, finding the 
decision against them, refused to abide by it, and attacked the 
Athenians on their return, but sustained a complete defeat: a 
breach of faith which the Athenians avenged by joining to Plata 
the portion of Theban territory south of the Asépus, and making 
that river the limit between the two. By such success, however, 
the Athenians gained nothing, except the enmity of Beotia—as 
Kleomenés had foreseen. Their alliance with Platea, long 
continued, and presenting in the course of this history several 
incidents touching to our sympathies, will be fonnd, if we except 
one splendid occasion,? productive only of burden to the one 
party, yet insufficient as a protection to the other. 


1 Herodot. vi. 108. ἐᾷν Θηβαίους 1, No mention is made of Hippias ; 


Βοιωτῶν τοὺς μὴ βουλομένους és Boww- 
τοὺς τελέειν. This is an important 


circumstance, in rd to Grecian 
poe feeling: I advert to it 
ereafter. 


2 Herodot. vi. 108. Thucydidés (iii. 
68), when comeing oe capture of 
Platea by the Lacedzemonians in the 
third year of the Peloponnesian war, 
states that the alliance between Platea 
and Athens was then in its 93rd year 
of date ; according to which reckoning 
it would oa in the year 519 B.C., 
where Mr. Clinton and other chrono- 
logers place it. 5 Ν 

I venture to think that the imme- 
diate circumstances, as recounted in 
the text from Herodotus (whether 
Thucydidés conceived them in the same 
way, cannot be determined), which 
brought about the junction of Plata 
with Athens, cannot have taken place 
in 519 B.c., but must have happened 
after the expulsion of Hippias from 
Athens in 510 B.c —for the following 
reasons :— 


who yet, if the event had happened in 
519 B.C., must have been the person to 
determine whether the Athenians 
should assist Platea or not. The 
Platean envoys present themselves at 
a public sacrifice in the attitude of 
suppliants, so as to touch the feelings 
of the Athenian citizens generally: 
had Hippias been then despot, he would 
have been the person to be propitiated 
and to determine for or agains i 
ance, 

2. We know no cause which shoul 
have brought Kleomenés with a 
Lacedzemonian force near to Platea in 
the year 519 B.C.: we know from the 
statement of Herodotus (v. 76) that no 

monian expedition against 
Attica took place at that time. But 
in the year to which I have referred 
the event, Kleomenés is on his march 
near the spot upon a known and 
assignable object. From the very 
tenor of the narrative, it is plain that 
Kleomenés and his army were not 
designedly in Beotia, nor meddling 
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Meanwhile Kleomenés had returned to Sparta full of resentment 
against the Athenians, and resolved on punishing gecona 


despot over them. Having been taught, however, by against 
humiliating experience, that this was no easy Qosction of 
i ies. 


achievement, he would not make the attempt, with- 
out having assembled a considerable force. He summoned allies 
from all the various states of Peloponnésus, yet without venturing 
to inform them what he was about to undertake. He at the 
same time concerted measures with the Beeotians, and with the 
Chalkidians of Eubcea, for a simultaneous invasion of Attica on 
all sides. It appears that he had greater confidence in their 
hostile dispositions towards Athens than in those of the 
Peloponnesians, for he was not afraid to acquaint them with his 


with Beeotian affairs, at the time when 

the Plateans solicited his aid; for he 

declines to interpose in the matter, 

saeco ὁ the great distance between 
parta and Platza as a reason. 

8. Again, Kleomenés, in advising 
the Platzans to solicit Athens, does 
not give the advice through goodwill 
towards them, but through a desire to 
harass and perplex the Athenians, by 
entangling them in a quarrel with the 
1 At the point of time to 
which I have referred the incident, 
this was a very natural desire: he was 
angry, and perhaps alarmed, at the 
recent events which had brought about 
his expulsion from Athens. But what 
be 4 there to pe him poeta such a 
eeling agains ens during the reign 
of Hipnias? That despot was on 
terms of the closest inti with 
Sparta: the Peisistratids were (ξείνους 
—feviovs rauddAvora—Herod. v. 63, 90, 
91) “‘the particular guests” of the 
5 ms, who were only induced to 
take part against Hippias from a 
reluctant obedience to the oracles pro- 
cured one after another by Kleisthenés. 
The motive therefore assigned by 
Herodotus, for the advice given by 
Kleomenés to the Platzans, can have 
no application to the time when 
Hippias was still despot. 

4. That Herodotus did not conceive 
the victory gained by the Athenians 
over Thébes as having taken place 
before the expulsion of Hippias, is 
evident from his emphatic contrast 
between their warlike spirit and suc- 


cess when liberated from the despots, 
and their timidity or backwardness 
while under Hippias ( ᾿Αθηναῖοι τυ- 
ραννευόμενοι μὲν, οὐδαμῶν τῶν σφέας 
περιοικεόντων ἔσαν τὰ πολέμια ἀμείνους, 
ἀπαλλαχθέντες δὲ τυράννων, μακρῷ πρῶ- 
τοι ἐγένοντο" δηλοῖ ὧν ταῦτα, ὅτι κατε- 

όμενοι μὲν, ἐθελοκάκεον, &c. v. 78). 
The man who wrote thus cannot have 
believed that in the year 519B.c., while 
Hippias was in full sway, the Athenians 
gainee an important victory over 

e Thebans, cut off a considerable 
portion of the Theban territory for the 
τι ose of joining it to that of the 

la; , and showed from that time 
forward their constant superiority over 
Thébes by protecting her inferior 
neighbour inst her. 
ese different reasons, taking them 
altogether, appear to me to show that 
the first alliance between Athens and 
Platea, as Herodotus conceives and 
describes it, cannot have taken place 
before the expulsion of Hippias, in 510 
B.C. ; and induce me to believe either 
that Thucydidés was mistaken in the 
date of that event, or that Herodotus 
has not correctly described the facts. 
Not seeing any reason to suspect the 
description given by the latter, I have 
ron rpirg teh unwillingly, from the 
date of Thucydidés. 

The application of the Platzans to 
Kleomenés, and his advice grounded 
thereupon, may be connected more 
suitably with his first expedition to 
Athens after the one of Hippias, 
than with his second. 


3—25 
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design—and probably the Bceotians were incensed with the 
recent interference of Athens in the affair of Platwa. As soon as 
these preparations were completed, the two kings of Sparta, 
Kleomenés and Demaratus, put themselves at the head of the 
united Peloponnesian force, marched into Attica, and advanced 
as far as Eleusis on the way to Athens. But when the allies 
came to know the purpose for which they were to be employed, 

a spirit of dissatisfaction manifested itself among them. They ~ 
had no unfriendly sentiment towards Athens; and the Corinthians ~ 
especially, favourably disposed rather than otherwise towards 
that city, resolved to proceed no farther, withdrew their contingent 
from the camp, and returned home. At the same time, king 
Demaratus, either sharing in the general dissatisfaction or moved 
by some grudge against his colleague which had not before 
manifested itself, renounced the undertaking also. Two such 
examples, operating upon the pre-existing sentiment of the allies 
generally, caused the whole camp to break up and return home 
without striking a blow.) 

We may here remark that this is the first instance known in 
First which Sparta appears in act as recognised head of an 
γα τ Saar rag obligatory Peloponnesian alliance,” summoning contin- 
poe ν gents from the cities to be placed under the command 
Peloponne- Of her king. Her headship, previously recognised in 
sian allies. theory, passes now into act, but in an unsatisfactory 
manner, so as to prove the necessity of precaution and concert 
beforehand—which will be found not long wanting. 

Pursuant to the scheme concerted, the Beotians and Chalkidians 

i attacked Attica at the same time that Kleomenés 
successes Of entered it. The former seized (ποῦ and Hysiz, the 
against frontier demes of Attica on the side towards Platea ; 
and Chal- © While the latter assailed the north-eastern frontier 
Kidians. which faces Eubcea. Invaded on three sides, the 
Athenians were in serious danger, and were compelled to con- 
centrate all their forces at Eleusis against Xleomenés, leaving the 
Beotians and Chalkidians unopposed. But the unexpected 
breaking-up of the invading army from Peloponnésus proved 

1 Herodot. v. 75. (Heidelberg, 1821). 


3 2 I doubt, however, his in retation 
3 Compare Kortiim, Zur Geschichte of the te in Mevodotas (7 0S) nctee 


Hellenischer Staatsverfassungen, p. 35 ἰδίῳ στόλῳ, εἴτε δημοσίῳ χρησόμενοι. 


σαν. δὼ 


es eel oes ee os  ΎΡ, 
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their rescue, and enabled them to turn the whole of their 
attention to the other frontier. They marched into Beotia to 
the strait called Euripus which separates it from Eubea, 
intending to prevent the junction of the Beotians and Chal- 
kidians, and to attack the latter first apart. But the arrival of 
the Beeotians caused an alteration in their scheme; they attacked 
the Beeotians first, and gained a victory of the most complete 
character—-killing a large number, and capturing 700 prisoners. 
On the very same day they crossed over to Eubcea, attacked the 
Chalkidians, and gained another victory so decisive that it at 
once terminated the war. Many Chalkidians were taken, as well 
as Beeotians, and conveyed in chains to Athens, where after a 
certain detention they were at last ransomed for two min per 
man. Of the sum thus raised, a tenth was employed in the 
fabrication of a chariot and four horses in bronze, which was 
placed in the acropolis to commemorate the victory. Herodotus 
saw this trophy when he was at Athens. He saw too, what was 
a still more speaking trophy, the actual chains in which the 
prisoners had been fettered, exhibiting in their appearance the 
damage undergone when the acropolis was burnt by Xerxés: an 
inscription of four lines described the offerings and recorded the 
victory out of which they had sprung.? 

Another consequence of some moment arose out of this victory. 
The Athenians planted a body of 4000 of their citizens pyantation 
as Kléruchs (lot-holders) or settlers upon the lands of of Athenian 
the wealthy Chalkidian oligarchy called the Hippobotee Kléruchs 
—proprietors probably in the fertile plain of Lélantum 1 {Re 
between Chalkis and Eretria. This isa system which οὗ Chalkis. 
we shall find hereafter extensively followed out by the Athenians 
in the days of their power ; partly with the view of providing 
for their poorer citizens—partly to serve as garrison among a 
population either hostile or of doubtful fidelity. These Attic 
Kléruchs (I can find no other name by which to speak of them) 
did not lose their birthright as Athenian citizens. They were 
not colonists in the Grecian sense, and they are known by a totally 
different name, but they corresponded very nearly to the colonies 
formerly planted out on the conquered lands by Rome. The 


1 Herodot, v. 77; Milian, V. H. vi. 1; Pausan. i, 28, 2 
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increase of the poorer population was always more or less pain- 
fully felt in every Grecian city ; for though the aggregate popu- 
lation never seems to have increased very fast, yetthe multiplication 
of children in poor families caused the subdivision of the smaller 
lots of land, until at last they became insufficient for a mainte- 
nance ; and the persons thus impoverished found it difficult to 
obtain subsistence in other ways, more especially as the labour 
for the richer classes was so much performed by imported slaves. 
Doubtless some families possessed of landed property became 
extinct. Yet this did not at all benefit the smaller and poorer 
proprietors, for the lands rendered vacant passed, not to them, 
but by inheritance or bequest or intermarriage to other proprie- 
tors for the most part in easy circumstances, since one opulent 
family usually intermarried with another. I shall enter more 
fully at a future opportunity into this question—the great and 
serious problem of population, as it affected the Greek communi- 
ties generally, and as it was dealt with in theory by the powerful 
minds of Plato and Aristotle—at present it is sufficient to notice 
. that the numerous Kléruchies sent out by Athens, of which this 
to Eubcea was the first, arose in a great measure out of the 
multiplication of the poorer population, which her extended 
power was employed in providing for. Her subsequent proceed- 
ings with a view to the same object will not be always found so 
justifiable as this now before us, which grew naturally, according 
to the ideas of the time, out of her success against the Chal- 
kidians. 
The war between Athens, however, and Thébes with her 
; Beeotian allies, still continued, to the great and repeated 
Distress of disadvantage of the latter, until at length the Thebans 
bans— in despair sent to ask advice of the Delphian oracle, 
assistance and were directed to “ solicit aid from those nearest to 
Zigina. them ”.? “ How (they replied) are we to obey? Our 
nearest neighbours, of Tanagra, Koréneia,and Thespie, 
are now, and have been from the beginning, lending us all the 
aid in their power.” An ingenious Theban, however, coming to. 
the relief of his perplexed fellow-citizens, dived into the depths 
of legend and brought up a happy meaning. “Those nearest to 


1 Herodot. v 80. 
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us (he said) are the inhabitants of Mgina: for Thébé (the eponym 
of Thébes) and Aigina (the eponym of that island) were both 
sisters, daughters of Asdpus. Let us send to crave assistance 
from the Aginetans.” If his subtle interpretation (founded upon 
their descent from the same legendary progenitors) did not at 
once convince all who heard it, at least no one had any better to 
suggest. Envoys were at once sent to the Aginetans ; who, in 
reply to a petition founded on legendary claims, sent to the help 
of the Thebans a reinforcement of legendary, but venerated, 
auxiliaries—the Hakid heroes. We are left to suppose that their 
effigies are here meant. It was in vain however that the glory 
and the supposed presence of the Alakids Telamén and Péleus 
were introduced into the Theban camp. Victory still continued 
on the side of Athens ; so that the discouraged Thebans again 
sent to Aigina, restoring the heroes,’ and praying for aid of a 
character more human and positive. Their request was granted, 
and the Aginetans commenced war against Athens, without even 
the decent preliminary of a herald and declaration.? 

This remarkable embassy first brings us into acquaintance with 
the Dorians of Agina—oligarchical, wealthy, commercial, and 
powerful at sea, even in the earliest days; more analogous to 
Corinth than to any of the other cities called Dorian. 
The hostility which they now began without provoca- 
tion against Athens—repressed by Sparta at the 
critical moment of the battle of Marathén—then again 
breaking out—and hushed for a while by the common dangers of 


The Aigine- 
tans make 
war on 
Athens. 


1In the expression of Herodotus, deorum implorant. Litatis hostiis, 


the Atakid heroes are really sent from 
Aigina, and really sent back by the 
Thebans (v. 80, 81)—Oi δέ σφι αἰτέουσι 
ἐπικουρίην τοὺς Αἰακίδας συμπέμπειν ἔφα- 
σαν---αὗτις οἱ Θηβαῖοι πέμψαντες, τοὺς 
μὲν Αἰακίδας σφι ἀπεδίδοσαν, 
τῶν δὲ ἀνδρῶν ἐδέοντο. Compare 
again v. 75; viii. 64; and Polyb. vii. 
9, 2. θεῶν τῶν συστρατευομένων. 
Justin gives a narrative of an analo- 
‘ous application from the Εἰ izephyrian 
krians to Sparta (xx. 3: * Territi 
Locrenses ad Spartanos decutrunt : 
auxilium supplices deprecantur: illi 
longinquaé militid gravati, auxilium a 
Castore et Polluce petere eos jubent. 
Neque legati responsum socie urbis 
spreverunt; profectique in proximum 
templum, facto sacrificio, auxilium 


obtentoque, ut rebantur, quod petebant— 
haud secus lett quam si deos ipsos secum 
avecturi essent—pulvinaria iis in navi 
componunt, faustisque profecti omini- 
bus, solatia suis pro auxiliis deportant.” 
In comparing the expressions of Hero- 
dotus with those of Justin, we see that 
the former believes the direct literal 

esence and action of the Makid 

eroes (“ὑπ Thebans sent back the 
heroes, and asked for men”), while 
the latter explains away the divine 
intervention into a mere fancy and 
feeling on the part of those to whom it 
is supposed to be accorded. This was 
the tone of those later authors whom 
Justin followed : compare also Pausan, 


iii. 19, 2. 
2 Herodot. γ. 81, 82, 
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the Persian invasion under Xerxés, was appeased only with the 
conquest of the island about twenty years after that event, and 
with the expulsion and destruction of its inhabitants. There had 
been indeed, according to Herodotus,’ a feud of great antiquity 
between Athens and AZgina—of which he gives the account in a 
singular narrative blending together religion, politics, exposition 
of ancient customs, &c. But at the time when the Thebans 
solicited aid from A‘ gina, the latter was at peace with Athens. 
The Aiginetans employed their fleet, powerful for that day, in 
ravaging Phalérum and the maritime demes of Attica; nor had 
the Athenians as yet any fleet to resist them.? It is probable 
that the desired effect was produced, of diverting a portion of the 
Athenian force from the war against Beeotia, and thus partially 
relieving Thébes ; but the war of Athens against both of them 
continued for a considerable time, though we have no information 
respecting its details. 

Meanwhile the attention of Athens was called off from these 
Preparae combined enemies by a more menacing cloud which 
tions at = threatened to burst upon her from the side of Sparta. Ὁ 
attack Kleomenés and his countrymen, full of resentment at 
anew—the the late inglorious desertion of Eleusis, were yet more 
Spartan incensed by the discovery, which appears to have been 
summoned, then recently made, that the injunctions of the Del- 
with phian priestess for the expulsion of Hippias from 
Hippias. § Athens had been fraudulently procured.* Moreover 
Kleomenés, when shut up in the acropolis of Athens with Isagoras, 
had found there various prophecies previously treasured up by 
the Peisistratids, many of which foreshadowed events highly 
disastrous to Sparta. And while the recent brilliant manifesta- 
tions of courage and repeated victories, on the part of Athens, 
seemed to indicate that such prophecies might perhaps be realised, 
Sparta had to reproach herself, that, from the foolish and 
mischievous conduct of Kleomenés, she had undone the effect of 
her previous aid against the Peisistratids, and thus lost that 
return of gratitude which the Athenians would otherwise have 
testified. Under such impressions, the Spartan authorities took 
the remarkable step of sending for Hippias from his residence at 


1 Herodot, v. 83—88. ναίους ἐσινέοντο. 
2 Herodot. v. 81—89, μεγάλως ᾿Αθη- 3 Herodot. v. 90. 
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Sigeium to Peloponnésus, and of summoning deputies from all 
their allies to meet him at Sparta. 

The convocation thus summoned deserves notice as the com- 
mencement of a new era in Grecian politics. The previous 
expedition of Kleomenés against Attica presents to us the first 
known example of Spartan headship passing from theory into 
act: that expedition miscarried because the allies, though willing 
to follow, would not follow blindly, nor be made the Pinas 
- . 4 ormal 
instruments of executing purposes repugnant to their convocation 
feelings. Sparta had now learnt the necessity, in St Sparta— 
order to ensure their hearty concurrence, of letting Genco, 
them know what she contemplated, so as to ascertain political 
at least that she had no decided opposition to *¥ste™. 
apprehend. Here then is the third stage in the spontaneous 
movement of Greece towards a systematic conjunction, however 
imperfect, of its many autonomous units: first we have Spartan 
headship suggested in theory, from a concourse of circumstances 
which attract to her the admiration of all Greece — power, 
unrivalled training, undisturbed antiquity, &c.: next, the theory 
passes into act, yet rude and shapeless : lastly, the act becomes 
clothed with formalities and preceded by discussion and deter- 
mination. The first convocation of the allies at Sparta, for the 
purpose of having a common object submitted to their con- 
sideration, may well be regarded as an important event in 
Grecian political history: the proceedings at the convocation 
are no less important, as an indication of the way in which the 
Greeks of that day felt and acted, and must be borne in mind as 
a contrast with times hereafter to be described. 

Hippias having been presented to the assembled allies, the 
Spartans expressed their sorrow for having dethroned him— 
their resentment and alarm at the new-born insolence of Athens,1 
already tasted by her immediate neighbours, and menacing to 
every state represented in the convocation—and their anxiety to . 
restore Hippias, not less as a reparation of past wrong, than 
as a means, through his rule, of keeping Athens low and de- 
pendent. But the proposition, though emanating from Sparta, 
was listened to by the allies with one common sentiment of 


4 Herodot. vy. 90, 91. 
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repugnance. They had no sympathy for Hippias—no dislike, 
Proceedings Still less any fear, of Athens—and a profound detes- 
ofthe —_ tation of the character of a despot. The spirit which 
—animated had animated the armed contingents at Eleusis now 
Forinth reappeared among the deputies at Sparta, and the 
against any Corinthians again took the initiative. Their deputy 
in favour of Sosiklés protested against the project in the fiercest 
partan 8.84 most indignant strain. No language can be stronger 
allies refuse than that of the long harangue which Herodotus 

puts into his mouth, wherein the bitter recollections 
prevalent at Corinth respecting Kypselus and Periander are 
poured forth. “Surely heaven and earth are about to change 
places—the fish are coming to dwell on dry land, and mankind 
going to inhabit the sea—when you, Spartans, propose to subvert 
the popular governments, and to set up in the cities that wicked 
and bloody thing called a Despot.1 First try what it is for 
yourselves at Sparta, and then force it upon others if you ean: 
you have not tasted its calamities as we have, and you take very 
good care to keep it away from yourselves. We adjure you by 
the common gods of Hellas—plant not despots in her cities: if 
you persist in a scheme so wicked, know that the Corinthians 
will not second you.” 

This animated appeal was received with a shout of approbation 
and sympathy on the part of the allies. All with one accord 
united with Sosiklés in adjuring the Lacedemonians? “not to 
revolutionise any Hellenic city”. No one listened to Hippias 
when he replied, and warned the Corinthians that the time would 
come, when they, more than any one else, would dread and abhor 
the Athenian democracy, and wish the Peisistratide back again. 
“He knew well (says Herodotus) that this would be, for he was 
better acquainted with the prophecies than any man ; but no one 
then believed him, and he was forced to take his departure back 
to Sigeium; the Spartans not venturing to espouse his cause 
against the determined sentiment of the allies.” 5 

That determined sentiment deserves notice, because it marks 
the present period of the Hellenic mind : fifty years later it will 


1 Herodot. v.92. . . . τυραννίδας 2 Herodot. v. 93. μὴ ποιέειν μηδὲν 


és τὰς πόλις κατάγειν παρασκευάζεσθε. 
τοῦ οὔτε ἀδικώτερον οὐδέν ἐστι κατ᾽ τλϑῳ νεώτερον περὶ πόλιν Ἑλλάδα. 


θρώπους οὔτε μιαιφονώτερυν. 3 Herodot. v 93, 94. 
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be found materially altered. Aversion to single-headed rule, 
and bitter recollection of men like Kypselus and Promos 
Periander, are now the chords which thrill in an to single- 
assembly of Grecian deputies. The idea of a revolu- — ὅκως 
tion (implying thereby an organic and comprehensive hap aceed 
change of which the party using the word disapproves) 

consists in substituting a permanent One in place of those 
periodical magistrates and assemblies which were the common 
attribute of oligarchy and democracy; the antithesis between 
these last two is as yet in the background, and there prevails 
neither fear of Athens nor hatred of the Athenian democracy. 
But when we turn to the period immediately before the 
Peloponnesian war, we find the order of precedence between 
these two sentiments reversed. The anti-monarchical feeling has 
not perished, but has been overlaid by other and more recent 
political antipathies—the antithesis between democracy and 
oligarchy having become, not indeed the only sentiment, but the 
uppermost sentiment, in the minds of Grecian politicians 
generally, and the soul of active party movement. Moreover 
a hatred of the most deadly character has grown up against 
Athens and her democracy, especially in the grandsons of those 
very Corinthians who now stand forward as her sympathising 
friends. The remarkable change of feeling here mentioned is 
nowhere so strikingly exhibited as when we contrast the address 
of the Corinthian Sosiklés just narrated with the speech of the 
Corinthian envoys at Sparta immediately antecedent to the 
Peloponnesian war, as given to us in Thucydidés! It will 
hereafter be fully explained by the intermediate events, by the 
growth of Athenian power, and by the still more miraculous 
development of Athenian energy. 

Such development, the fruit of the fresh-planted democracy as 
well as the seed for its sustentation and aggrandisement, con- 
tinued progressive during the whole period just adverted to; 
but the first unexpected burst of it, under the Kleisthenean 
constitution and after the expulsion of Hippias, is described 
by Herodotus in terms too emphatic to be omitted. After nar- 
rating the successive victories of the Athenians over both Beo- 


1 Thucydid. i, 68—71, 120—124, 
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tians and Chalkidians, that historian proceeds—“ Thus did the 
ἘΞ Athenians grow in strength. And we may find 
develo proof not merely in this instance but everywhere 
mentof else how valuable a thing freedom is : since even the 
rvs A Athenians, while under a despot, were not superior 
revolutionof in war to any of their surrounding neighbours, but 
eer so soon as they got rid of their despots, became by 
ee far the first of all. These things show that while kept 
down by one man, they were slack and timid, like 
men working for a master ; but when they were liberated, every 
single man became eager in exertions for his own benefit.” The 
same comparison reappears a short time afterwards, where he 
tells us that “‘ the Athenians, when free, felt themselves a match 
for Sparta ; but while kept down by any man under a despotism 
were feeble and apt for submission ”.+ 
Stronger expressions cannot be found to depict the rapid im- 
provement wrought in the Athenian people by their new 
democracy. Of course this did not arise merely from suspension 
of previous cruelties, or from better laws, or better administration. _ 
These indeed were essential conditions, but the active trans- 
forming cause here was, the principle and system of which such 
amendments formed the detail: the grand end new idea of the 
sovereign People, composed of free and equal citizens—or liberty 
and equality, to use words which so profoundly moved the French 
Effect upon Nation ΒΑ] ἃ century ago, It was this comprehensive 
= political idea which acted with electric effect upon 
or theory of the Athenians, creating within them a host of senti- 
democracy ments, motives, sympathies, and capacities, to which 
they had before been strangers. Democracy in Grecian antiquity 
possessed the privilege, not only of kindling an earnest and 
unanimous attachment to the constitution in the bosoms of the 
citizens, also but of creating an energy of public and private 
action, such as could never be obtained under an oligarchy, where 


1 Herodot. v. 78—91. ᾿Αθηναῖοι μέν μενοι μὲν, ἐθελοκάκεον, ὡς Se ἐργα- 
νυν ηὔξηντο" δηλοῖ δὲ οὐ κατ᾽ ἕν μόνον ζόμενοι, ἐλευθερωθέντων δὲ, αὐτὸς ἕκασ- 
ἀλλὰ πανταχῆ, ἡ ἰσηγορίη ὡς ἔστι χρῆμα Tos wits προθυμέετο κατεργάζεσθαι. 
σπουδαῖον, εἰ καὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τυραννευό- (c. 91.) Οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι---Ψόῳ λα- 
μενοι μὲν, οὐδαμῶν τῶν σφέας περιοικεόν- βόντες, ὡς ἐλεύθερον μὲν ἐὸν τὸ γένος τὸ 
των ἔσαν τὰ πολέμια ἀμείνους, ἀπαλ- ᾿Αττικὸν, ἰσόῤῥοπον τῷ ἑωῦτῶν ἂν γένοι- 
λαχθέντες δὲ τυράννων, ᾧῷ πρῶτοι το, κατεχόμενον δὲ ὑπό του τυραννίδι, 
ἐγένοντο" δηλοῖ ὧν ταῦτα, ὅτι κατεχό- ἀσθενὲς καὶ πειθαρχέεσθαι ἑτοῖμον, 
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the utmost that could be hoped for was a passive acquiescence 
and obedience. Mr. Burke has remarked that the mass of the 
people are generally very indifferent about theories of govern- 
ment; but such indifference (although improvements in the prac- 
tical working of all governments tend to foster it) is hardly to be 
expected among any people who exhibit decided mental activity 
and spirit on other matters ; and the reverse was unquestionably 
true, in the year 500 B.c., among the communities of ancient 
Greece. Theories of goverment were there anything but a dead 
letter, they were connected with emotions of the strongest as 
well as of the most opposite character. The theory of a perma- 
nent ruling One, for example, was universally odious: that of a 
ruling Few, though acquiesced in, was never positively attractive, 
unless either where it was associated with the maintenance of 
peculiar education and habits, as at Sparta, or where it presented 
itself as the only antithesis to democracy, the latter having by 
peculiar circumstances become an object of terror. But the 
theory of democracy was pre-eminently seductive; creating in 
the mass of the citizens an intense positive attachment, and 
disposing them to voluntary action and suffering on its behalf, 
such as no coercion on the part of other governments could 
extort. Herodotus,!in his comparison of the three sorts of govern- 
ment, puts in the front rank of the advantages of democracy “ its 
most splendid name and promise”—its power of enlisting the 
hearts of the citizens in support of their constitution, and of 
providing for all ἃ common bond of union and fraternity. This 
is what even democracy did not always do: but it was what no 
other government in Greece could do: a reason alone sufficient 
to stamp it as the best government, and presenting the greatest 
chance of beneficent results, for a Grecian community. Among 
the Athenian citizens, certainly it produced a strength and 
unanimity of positive political sentiment, such as has rarely been 
seen in the history of mankind, which excites our surprise and 
admiration the more-when we compare it with the apathy which | 


1 | Herodot. iii, 80, Πλῆθος δὲ ἄρχον, The democratical speaker at 
πρῶτα μὲν, οὔνομα πάντων κάλ: Syracuse, Athenagoras, also νος 
Acorov ἔχει, ἰσονομίην" δεύτερα this name and promise in the 
δὲ, τούτων τῶν ὃ μούναρχος, ποιέει οὐδέν" Tank of advantages—(Thucyd. “ss 
πάλῳ μὲν ἀρχὰς ἄρχει, ὑπεύθυνον δὲ ἀρ- 39)--ἐγὼ δέ φημι, πρῶτα μὲν, δῆμον 
χὴν ἔχει, βουλεύματα δὲ πάντα ἐς τὸ ξύμπαν ὠνομάσθαι, ὀλιναρχίαν 
κοιψὸν ἀναφέρει. μέρος, ἄο. 
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had preceded, and which is even implied as the natural state of 
the public mind in Soldn’s famous proclamation against neutrality 
in a sedition. Because democracy happens to be unpalatable to 
most modern readers, they have been accustomed to look upon 
the sentiment here described only in its least honourable mani- 
festations—in the caricatures of Aristophanés, or in the empty 
commonplaces of rhetorical declaimers. But it is not in this 
way that the force, the earnestness, or the binding value of 
democratical sentiment at Athens is to be measured. We must 
listen to it as it comes from the lips of Periklés,? while he is 
strenuously enforcing upon the people those active duties for 
which it both implanted the stimulus and supplied the courage ; 
or from the oligarchical Nikias in the harbour of Syracuse, when 
he is endeavouring to revive the courage of his despairing troops 
for one last death-struggle, and when he appeals to their demo- 
cratical patriotism as to the only flame yet alive and burning 
even in that moment of agony. From the time of Kleisthenés 
downward, the creation of this new mighty impulse makes an 
entire revolution in the Athenian character; and if the change 
still stood out in so prominent a manner before the eyes of 
Herodotus, much more must it have been felt by the contempo- 
raries among whom it occurred. 

The attachment of an Athenian citizen to his democratical 
constitution comprised two distinct veins of sentiment: first, his 
rights, protection, and advantages derived from it—next, his 
obligations of exertion and sacrifice towards it and with reference 
Patriotism to it. Neither of these two veins of sentiment was 
on... ever wholly absent ; but according as the one or the 
between other was present at different times in varying pro- 
—combined portions, the patriotism of the citizen was a very 
withan different feeling. That which Herodotus remarks is, 
of personal the extraordinary efforts of heart and hand which the 
ertion and. Athenians suddenly displayed—the efficacy of the 
sacrifice. active sentiment throughout the bulk of the citizens. 


1 See the preceding chapter xi. of upon the two democracies of Athens 


this Histo’ ry, wal. if. and Syracuse—vi. 69 and vii. 21— 
my Scloniay, oe deckueainel ie seers | 55. 


3 Thucyd. vii. 69. Πατρίδος τε τῆς 

τ See the two speeches of Periklés ἐλευθερωτάτης ὑπομιμνήσκων καὶ τῆς ἐν 

in Thucyd. ii. 35—46, and ii. 60—64. αὐτῇ ἀνεπιτακτοῦ πᾶσιν ἐς τὴν δίαιταν 
Compare the reflections of Thucydidés ἐξουσίας, &. 
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We shall observe even more memorable evidences of the same 
phenomenon in tracing down the History from Kleisthenés to 
the end of the Peloponnesian war: we shall trace a series of 
events and motives eminently calculated to stimulate that self- 
imposed labour and discipline which the early democracy had 
first called forth. But when we advance farther down, from the 
restoration of the democracy after the Thirty Tyrants, to the 
time of Demosthenés—(I venture upon this brief anticipation, in 
the conviction that one period of Grecian history can only be 
thoroughly understood by contrasting it with another)—we shall 
find a sensible change in Athenian patriotism. The Diminution 
active sentiment of obligation is comparatively νλνο ἘΝ 
inoperative—the citizen, it is true, has a keen sense of eee ἰδ 
the value of the democracy as protecting him and democracy 
ensuring to him valuable rights, and he is moreover The 
willing to perform his ordinary sphere of legal duties Tyrants. 
towards it; but he looks upon it as a thing established, and 
capable of maintaining itself in a due measure of foreign 
ascendency, without any such personal efforts as those which his 
forefathers cheerfully imposed upon themselves. The orations of 
Demosthenés contain melancholy proofs of such altered tone of 
patriotism—of that languor, paralysis, and waiting for others to 
_act which preceded the catastrophe of Cheroneia, notwith- 
standing an unabated attachment to the democracy as a source of 
protection and good government. That same preternatural 
activity which the allies of Sparta, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, both denounced and admired in the 
Athenians, is noted by the orator as now belonging to their 
enemy Philip. Such variations in the scale of national energy 
pervade history, modern as well as ancient, but in regard to 
Grecian history, especially, they can never be overlooked. Fora 
certain measure, not only of positive political attachment, but 
also of active self-devotion, military readiness, and personal 
effort, was the indispensable condition of maintaining Hellenic 
autonomy, either in Athens or elsewhere ; and became so more 
than ever, when the Macedonians were once organised under an 


| 


1 Compare the remarkable speech of emphatically notices in Philip (Olyn- 
the Corinthian envoys at Sparta thiac. i. 6, a 18): also Philippic. i, 2, 
(Thucyd. i. 68—71), with the ¢:Ao- and the Philippics and Olynthiacs 
πραγμοσύνη which Demosthenés so generally. 
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enterprising and semi-hellenised prince. The democracy was the 
first creative cause of that astonishing personal and many-sided 
energy which marked the Athenian character, for a century 
downward from Kleisthenés; that the same ultra-Hellenic 
activity did not longer continue is referable to other causes 
which will be hereafter in part explained. No system of 
government, even supposing it to be very much better and more 
faultless than the Athenian democracy, can ever pretend to 
accomplish its legitimate end apart from the personal character 
of the people, or to supersede the necessity of individual virtue 
and vigour. During the half-century immediately preceding the 
battle of Cheroneia, the Athenians had lost that remarkable 
energy which distinguished them during the first century of 
their democracy, and had fallen much more nearly to a level 
with the other Greeks, in common with whom they were 
obliged to yield to the pressure of a foreign enemy. I here 
briefly notice their last period of languor, in contrast with the 
first burst of democratical fervour under Kleisthenés now 
opening—a feeling which will be found, as we proceed, to 
continue for a longer period than could have been reasonably 
anticipated, but which was too high-strung to become a perpetual 
and inherent attribute of any community. 


Caap. XXXII RISE OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE, 399 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
RISE OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE.—CYRUS, 


In the preceding chapter I have followed the history of Central 
Greece very nearly down to the point at which the history of the 
Asiatic Greeks becomes blended with it, and after which the 
two streams begin to flow to a great degree in the same channel. 
I now revert to the affairs of the Asiatic Greeks, and of the 
Asiatic kings as connected with them, at the point in which they 
were left in my seventeenth chapter. 

The concluding facts recounted in that chapter were of sad 
and serious moment to the Hellenic world. The state of the 
Iunic and Molic Greeks on the Asiatic coast had been @iiatic 
conquered and made tributary by the Lydian king after the 
Creesus: “down to that time (says Herodotus) all lydia by ἐξ 
Greeks had been free”, Their conqueror Croesus, CyTUs. 
who ascended the throne in 560 B.c., appeared to be at the 
summit of human prosperity and power in his unassailable 
capital, and with his countless treasures at Sardis. His 
dominions comprised nearly the whole of Asia Minor, as far as 
the river Halys to the east ; on the other side of that river began 
the Median monarchy under his brother-in-law Astyagés, 
extending eastward to some boundary which we cannot define, 
but comprising in a south-eastern direction Persis Proper or 
Farsistan, and separated from the Kissians and Assyrians on the 
east by the line of Mount Zagros (the present boundary-line 
between Persia and Turkey). Babylonia, with its wondrous city, 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris, was oceupied by the 
Assyrians or Chaldsans, under their king Labynétus: a territory 
populous and fertile, partly by nature, partly by prodigies of 
labour, to a degree which makes us mistrust even an honest 
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eye-witness, who describes it afterwards in its decline, but 
which was then in its most flourishing condition. The Chaldean 
dominion under Labynétus reached to the borders of Egypt, 
including as dependent territories both Judea and Pheenicia. In 
Egypt reigned the native king Amasis, powerful and affluent, 
sustained in his throne by a large body of Grecian mercenaries, 
and himself favourably disposed to Grecian commerce and 
settlement. Both with Labynétus and with Amasis, Croesus was 
Great on terms of alliance; and as Astyagés was his brother- 
powerand in-law, the four kings might well be deemed out of 
of Cresus. the reach of calamity. Yet within the space of thirty 
years or a little more, the whole of their territories had become 
embodied in one vast empire, under the son of an adventurer as 
yet not known even by name. 

The rise and fall of oriental dynasties have been in all times 
distinguished by the same general features. A brave and 
adventurous prince, at the head of a population at once poor, 
warlike, and greedy, acquires dominion ; while his successors, 
abandoning themselves to sensuality and sloth, probably also to 
oppressive and irascible dispositions, become in process of time 
victims to those same qualities in a stranger which had enabled 
Rise of their own father to seize the throne. Cyrus, the 
Caen hake great founder of the Persian empire, first the subject 
ofhisearly and afterwards the dethroner of the Median Astyagés, 
history. corresponds to this general description, as far at least 
as we can pretend to know his history. For in truth, even the 
conquests of Cyrus, after he became ruler of Media, are very im- 
perfectly known, whilst the facts which preceded his rise up to 
that sovereignty cannot be said to be known at all: we haye to 
choose between different accounts at variance with each other, 
and of which the most complete and detailed is stamped with all 
the character of romance. The Cyropzdia of Xenophén is memor- 
able and interesting, considered with reference to the Greek mind, 
and as a philosophical novel, That it should have been quoted 
so largely as authority on matters of history, is only one proof 
among many how easily authors have been satisfied as to the 


1 Among the lost productions of like them from the tuition of Sokratés, 
Antisthenés, the contemporary of was one, Κῦρος, ἢ περὶ Βασιλείας (Dio- 
Xenophén and Plato, and emanating gen. Laért. vi. 15). 
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essentials of historical evidence. The narrative given by 
Herodotus of the relations between Cyrus and Astyagés, agreeing 
with Xenophén in little more than the fact that it makes Cyrus 
son of Kambysés and Mandané and grandson of Astyagés, goes 
even beyond the story of Romulus and Remus in respect to 
tragical incident and contrast. Astyagés, alarmed by a dream, 
condemns the new-born infant of his daughter Mandané to be 
exposed : Harpagus, to whom the order is given, delivers the 
child to one of the royal herdsmen, who exposes it in the 
mountains, where it is miraculously suckled by a bitch.’ gtory of 
Thus preserved, and afterwards brought up as the Astyagés. 
herdsman’s child, Cyrus manifests great superiority both physical 
and mental, is chosen king in play by the boys of the village, and 
in this capacity severely chastises the son of one of the courtiers ; 
for which offence he is carried before Astyagés, who recognises him 
for his grandson, but is assured by the Magi that the dream 
is out, and that he has no farther danger to apprehend from the 
boy, and therefore permits him to live. With Harpagus, 
however, Astyagés is extremely incensed, for not having executed 
his orders : he causes the son of Harpagus to be slain, and served 
up to be eaten by his unconscious father at a regal banquet. The 
father, apprised afterwards of the fact, dissembles his feelings, but 
meditates a deadly vengeance against Astyagés for this Thyestean 
meal, He persuades Cyrus, who has been sent back to his father 
and mother in Persia, to head a revolt of the Persians against the 
Medes ; whilst Astyagés—to fill up the Grecian conception of 


1 That this was the real story—a 
close parallel of Romulus and Remus 
—we may see by Herodotus, i. 122. 
Some rationalising Greeks or Persians 
transformed it into a more plausible 
tale—that the herdsman’s wife who 
suckled the boy Cyrus was named 
Kuve (Κνών is a dog, male or female) ; 
contending that this latter was the 
real basis of fact, and that the inter- 
vention of the bitch was an exaggera- 
tion built upon the name of the woman, 
in order that the divine protection 
shown to Cyrus might be still more 
manifest—ot δὲ τοκέες παραλαβόντες τὸ 
οὔνομα τοῦτο (iva θειοτέρως δοκέ 
τοῖσι ἸΠΪέρσῃσι περιεῖναι σφι Η 
παῖς), κατέβαλον φάτιν ὡς ἐκκείμενον 
Κῦρον κύων ἐξέθρεψε" ἐνθεῦτεν μὲν ἡ 
φάτις αὐτὴ κεχωρήκεε. 


grow 
3—26 


In the first volume of this History I 
have noticed various tranformations 
operated by Palephatus and others . 
upon the Greek mythes—the ram 
which carried Phryxus and Hellé 
across the Hellespont is represented 
tous as having been in reality a man 
named Krius, who aided their flight— 
the winged horse which carried Belle- 
rophén was a ship named Pegasus, ὅζο. 

This same operation has here been . 
rformed upon the story of the suck- 
ng of Cyrus; for we shall run little 

risk in affirming that the miraculous 

story is the older of the two. The 

feelings which welcome a miraculous 

story are early and primitive; those 

which break down the miracle into a 
commonplace fact are of subsequent 
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madness as a percursor to ruin—sends an army against the 
revolters, commanded by Harpagus himself. Of course the 
army is defeated—Astyagés after a vain resistance is dethroned 
—Cyrus becomes king in his place—and Harpagus repays 
the outrage which he has undergone by the bitterest in- 
sults. 

Such are the heads of a beautiful narrative which is given at 
some length in Herodotus. It will probably appear to the reader 
sufficiently romantic ; though the historian intimates that he had 
heard three other narratives different from it, and that all were 
more full of marvels, as well as in wider circulation, than his own, 
which he had borrowed from some unusually sober-minded Persian 
informants.! In what points the other three stories departed 
from it we do not hear. 

To the historian of Halikarnassus we have to oppose the 
Herodotus physician of the neighbouring town Knidus—K tésias, 
andKtésias. who contradicted Herodotus, not without strong terms 
of censure, on many points, and especially upon that which is the 
very foundation of the early narrative respecting Cyrus ; for he 
affirmed that Cyrus was noway related to Astyagés.27 However 
indignant we may be with Ktésias for the disparaging epithets 
which he presumed to apply to an historian, whose work is to us 
inestimable—we must nevertheless admit, that as surgeon in 
actual attendance on king Artaxerxés Mnémén, and healer of the 
wound inflicted on that prince at Kunaxa by his brother Cyrus 
the younger,’ he had better opportunities even than Herodotus of 
conversing with sober-minded Persians; and that the discrepancies 
between the two statements are to be taken as a proof of the pre- 
valence of discordant, yet equally accredited, stories. Herodotus 


1 Herodot. i. 95. Ὡς ὧν Περσέων hiiuser’s edition of Herodotus, vol. iv. 
μετεξέτεροι λέγουσι, ot μὴ βουλό- p. 845. Φησὶ δὲ (Ktésias) αὐτὸν τῶν 
μενοι σεμνοῦν τα περὶ Κῦρον, ἀλλὰ πλειόνων ἃ ἱστορεῖ αὐτόπτην γενόμενον, 
τὸν ἐόντα λέγειν λόγον, κατὰ ταῦτα γρά- ἣ παρ᾽ αὐτῶν Περσῶν (ἔνθα τὸ δρᾷν μὴ 
Ψω" ἐπιστάμενος περὶ Κύρου καὶ τρι- ἐνεχώρει) αὐτήκοον καταστάντα, οὕτως 
hagias ἄλλας λόγων ὁδοὺς φῆναι. τὴν ἱστορίαν συγγράψαι. 

His informants were thus select per- ὀ ΤῸ the discrepancies between Xeno- 
sons, who differed from the Persians phén, Herodotus, and Ktésias, on the 
ae subject of Cyrus, is to be added the 

The long narrative respecting the statement of Aischylus (Perse, 74 
infancy and growth of Gyrus 1s con- the oldest authority of them all, an 


tained in Herodot. i. 107—129. that of the Armenian historians: see 
2See the Extracts from the lost Bahrad Ktesiam, p.85; compare Bahr’s 
Persian History of Ktésias, in Phétius comments on the es, p. 87. 


Cod, Ixxii., also appended to Schweig- 8 Xenophén, Anabas. i. 8, 26. 
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himself was in fact compelled to choose one out of four. So rare 
and late a plant is historical authenticity. 

That Cyrus was the first Persian conqueror, and that the space 
which he overran covered no less than fifty degrees of longitude, 
from the coast of Asia Minor to the Oxus and the Indus, are facts 
quite indisputable ; but of the steps by which this was achieved 
we know very little. The native Persians, whom he gonaition of 
conducted to an empire so immense, were an aggregate poke native ὃ 

ersians a 

of seven agricultural and four nomadic tribes—all of the first rise 
them rude, hardy, and brave1—dwelling in a moun- οὗ Cae 

tainous region, clothed in skins, ignorant of wine, or fruit, or any 
of the commonest luxuries of life, and despising the very idea of 
purchase or sale, Their tribes were very unequal in point of 
dignity, probably also in respect to numbers and powers, among 
one another. First in estimation among them stood the Pasar- 
gade ; and the first phratry or clan among the Pasargade were 
the Achzmenide, to whom Cyrus himself belonged. Whether 
his relationship to the Median king whom he dethroned was a 
matter of fact or a politic fiction, we cannot well determine, But 
Xenophén, in noticing the spacious deserted cities, Larissa and 
Mespila,? which he saw in his march with the Ten Thousand 
Greeks on the eastern side of the Tigris, gives us to understand 
that the conquest of Media by the Persians was reported to him 
as having been an obstinate and protracted struggle. However 
this may be, the preponderance of the Persians was at last com- 
plete: though the Medes always continued to be the second nation 
in the empire, after the Persians, properly so called ; and by early 
Greek writers the great enemy in the east is often called “the 
Mede”* as well as “the Persian”. The Median Ekbatana too — 
remained as one of the capital cities, and the usual summer 
residence of the kings of Persia ; Susa on the Choaspés, on the 
Kissian plain farther southward, and east of the Tigris, being 
their winter abode, 

The vast space of country comprised between the Indus on 

1 Herodot, i. 71—153 ; Arrian, v. 4; 3 Xenophanés, Fragm Β 89, ap. 
Str ‘abo, XY. p. Le Plato, Lege. iii. p. 695. Schneidewin, Delectus Poe it. Blegiae. 

2 Xenophon, Anabas. iii. 3,6; iii. 4, Gree.— 


7—12. Strabo had read accounts which Sate 142 ͵ Ν 
represented the last hattle between Πήλικος ἦσθ᾽ ὅθ᾽ 6 Μῆδος ἀφίκετο ; 


Astyagés and Cyru have been compare Theognis, v. 775, and Herodot. 
fought near Pansrguie Gr: p. 730). i, 163. 
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the east, the Oxus and Caspian Sea to the north, the Persian 
Territory Gulf and Indian Ocean to the south, and the line of 
ἵν, ea Mount Zagros to the west, appears to have been occupied 
Tigras and in these times by a great variety of different tribes and 
people, yet all or most of them belonging to the religion 
of Zoroaster, and speaking dialects of the Zend language.’ It 
was known amongst its inhabitants by the common name of Iran 
or Aria: it is, in its central parts at least, a high, cold plateau, 
totally destitute of wood and scantily supplied with water ; much 
of it indeed is a salt and sandy desert, unsusceptible of culture. 
Parts of it are eminently fertile, where water can be procured 
and irrigation applied. Scattered masses of tolerably dense popu- 
lation thus grew up ; but continuity of cultivation is not practi- 
cable, and in ancient times, as at present, a large proportion of the 
population of Iran seems to have consisted of wandering or 
nomadic tribes with their tents and cattle. The rich pastures, 
and the freshness of the summer climate, in the region of moun- 
tain and valley near Ekbatana, are extolled by modern travellers, 
just as they attracted the Great King in ancient times during the 
hot months. The more southerly province called Persis Proper 
(Farsistan) consists also in part of mountain land interspersed 
with valley and plain, abundantly watered, and ample in pasture, 
sloping gradually down to low grounds on the sea-coast which 
are hot and dry : the care bestowed, both by Medes and Persians, 
on the breeding of their horses, was remarkable.? There were 
doubtless material differences between different parts of the popu- 
lation of this vast plateau of Iran. Yet it seems that along with 
their common language and religion, they had also something of 
a common character, which contrasted with the Indian population 
east of the Indus, the Assyrians west of Mount Zagros, and the 
Massagetee and other Nomads of the Caspian and the Sea of Aral 
—less brutish, restless, and bloodthirsty than the latter— more 
fierce, contemptuous, and extortionate, and less capable of sus- 
tained industry than the two former. There can be little doubt, 
1Strabo, xv. p. 724. ὁμόγλωττοι Strabo, xv. p. 727; Diodér. xix. 21; 
apa μικρόν. See Heeren, Ueber den Quintus Curtius, v. 13, 14, p. 432494, 
Varkior “dae Alten Welt, part i. book with the valuable exp lanatory notes Οἱ 
i. p. 320—340, and Ritter, Erdkunde, Miitzell (Berlin, 1841). also- 
West- —_ Ὁ. iii., Abtheil ii., sects. 1 Morier’s Second Jourmey in 1 ersia, p. 


and 2, p. 17—84. 49—120, and Ritter, Erdkunde, West 
2 About the province of Persis, see Asien, p. 712—738. 
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at the time of which we are now speaking, when the wealth and 
cultivation of Assyria were at their maximum, that Iran also was 
far better peopled than ever it has been since European observers 
have been able to survey it ; especially the north-eastern portion, 
Baktria and Sogdiana ; so that the invasions of the Nomads from 
Turkestan and Tartary, which have been so destructive at various 
intervals since the Mahomedan conquest, were before that period 
successfully kept back. 

The general analogy among the population of Iran probably 
enabled the Persian conqueror with comparative ease to extend 
his empire to the east, after the conquest of Ekbatana, and to 
become the full heir of the Median kings. If we may believe 
Ktésias, even the distant province of Baktria had been before 
subject to those kings. At first it resisted Cyrus, but finding that 
he had become son-in-law of Astyagés, as well as master of his 
person, it speedily acknowledged his authority.? 

According to the representation of Herodotus, the war between 
OUyrus and Croesus of Lydia began shortly after the capture 
of Astyagés, and before the conquest of Baktria.* war be. 
Croesus was the assailant, wishing to revenge his oreee ἐπ 
brother-in-law, to arrest the growth of the Persian Croesus. 
conqueror, and to increase his owndominions. His more prudent 
councillors in vain represented to him that he had little to gain, 
and much to lose, by war with a nation alike hardy and poor. 
He is represented as just at that time recovering from the 
affliction arising out of the death of his son. 

To ask advice of the oracle, before he took any final decision, 
was a step which no pious king would omit. But in the present 
perilous question Croesus did more—he took a precaution so 
extreme, that if his piety had not been placed beyond all doubt 
by his extraordinary munificence to the temples, he might have 
drawn upon himself the suspicion of a guilty scepficism.? 
Before he would send to ask advice respecting the project itself, 
he resolved to test the credit of some of the chief surrounding 


1 Ktésias, Persica, c. 2, ~ — μουν ys oregon se τας τὸ »᾿ 
Θχυ en at overtoo! m tor 
5 ἀϊργοβοβυ}1158, having tested the oracle; but it is put 


8 That this point of view should not forward by Xenophén as ΤΡ. ;sowetecr ὦ 
be noticed in Herodotus, may appear part of the guilt of Croesus (ΟΥτορϑῦ, 
singular, when we read bis story (vi. vii. 2, 17). 
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oracles—Delphi, Dédéna, Branchide near Milétus, Amphiaraus 
at Thébes, Trophénius at Lebadeia, and Ammén 
tests the in Libya. His envoys started from Sardis on the same 
triumphant day, and were all directed on the hundredth day after- 
reply from wards to ask at the respective oracles how Croesus 
munificence was at that precise moment employed. This was 
to the a severe trial: of the manner in which it was met 
oracle. by four out of the six oracles consulted, we have no 
information, and it rather appears that their answers were 
unsatisfactory. But Amphiaraus maintained his credit undi- 
minished, while Apollo at Delphi, more omniscient than Apollo at 
Branchide, solved the question with such unerring precision, as 
to afford a strong additional argument against persons who might 
be disposed to scoff at divination. No sooner had the envoys put 
the question to the Delphian priestess, on the day named, “What 
is Croesus now doing?” than she exclaimed, in the accustomed 
hexameter verse,’ “I know the number of grains of sand, and the 
measures of the sea: I understand the dumb, and I hear the man 
who speaks not. The smell reaches me of a hard-skinned tortoise 
boiled in a copper with lamb’s flesh—copper above and copper 
below.” Croesus was awe-struck on receiving this reply. It 
described with the utmost detail that which he had been really 
doing, so that he accounted the Delphian oracle and that of 
Amphiaraus the only trustworthy oracles on earth—following up 
these feelings with a holocaust of the most munificent character, 
in order to win the favour of the Delphian god. Three thousand 
cattle were offered up, and upon a vast sacrificial pile were placed 
the most splendid purple robes and tunics, together with couches 
and censers of gold and silver ; besides which he sent to Delphi 
itself the richest presents in gold and silver—ingots, statues, bowls, 
jugs, &c., the size and weight of which we read with astonishment: 
the more so as Herodotus himself saw them a century afterwards 
at Delphi.? Nor was Creesus altogether unmindful of Amphiaraus, 
whoseanswer had been creditable, though less triumphant than that 
of the Pythian priestess. He sent to Amphiaraus a spear and shield 
of pure gold, which were afterwards seen at Thébes by Herodotus: 
this large donative may help the reader to conceive the immensity 
of those which he sent to Delphi. 


1 Herodot. i. 47, 48, 49, 50, 2 Herodot. i. 52, 53, 54 
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The envoys who conveyed these gifts were instructed to ask at 
the same time, whether Croesus should undertake an Advice 
expedition against the Persians—and if so, whether Mapes 
he should solicit any allies to assist him. In regard oracle. 
to the second question, the answer both of Apollo and of 
Amphiaraus was decisive, recommending him to invite the 
alliance of the most powerful Greeks. In regard to the first and 
most momentous question, their answer was as remarkable for 
circumspection as it had been before for detective sagacity ; they 
told Croesus, that if he invaded the Persians, he would subvert a 
mighty monarchy. The blindness of Creesus interpreted this 
declaration into an unqualified promise of success: he sent farther 
presents to the oracle, and again inquired whether his kingdom 
would be durable. “When amule shall become king of the Medes 
(replied the priestess) then must thou run away—be not ashamed.” 

More assured than ever by such an answer, Croesus sent to 
Sparta, under the kings Anaxandridés and Aristo, to tender 
presents and solicit their alliance? His propositions were 
favourably entertained — the more so, as he had j,i, 
before gratuitously furnished some gold to the thealliance 
Lacedeemonians, for a statue to Apollo. The alliance ° SPat. 
now formed was altogether general—no express effort being as 
yet demanded from them, though it soon came to be. But the 
incident is to be noted, as marking the first plunge of the 
leading Grecian state into Asiatic politics ; and that too without 
any of the generous Hellenic sympathy which afterwards induced 
Athens to send her citizens across the Aigean. At this time 
Croesus was the master and tribute-exactor of the Asiatic Greeks, 
whose contingents seem to have formed part of his army for the 
expedition now contemplated ; an army consisting principally, 
not of native Lydians, but of foreigners. 

The river Halys formed the boundary at this time between the 
Median and Lydian empires: and Croesus, marching across 
that river into the territory of the Syrians or He crosses 
Assyrians of Kappadokia, took the city of Pteria, ‘he Halys 
with many of its surrounding dependencies, inflicting the 
damage and destruction upon these distant subjects 


} Herodot. i. 55. 2 Herodot. i, 67—70. 
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of Ekbatana. Cyrus lost no time in bringing an army to their 
defence considerably larger than that of Croesus; trying at the 
same time, though unsuccessfully, to prevail on the Ionians to 
revolt from him. A bloody battle took place between the two 
armies, but with indecisive result: after which Croesus, seeing 
that he could not hope to accomplish more with his forces as 
they stood, thought it wise to return to his capital, and collect a 
larger army for the next campaign. Immediately on reaching 
Sardis he despatched envoys to Labynétus king of Babylon; to 
Amasis king of Egypt; to the Lacedemonians, and to other 
allies; calling upon all of them to send auxiliaries to Sardis 
during the course of the fifth month. In the meantime, he 
dismissed all the foreign troops who had followed him into 
Kappadokia.1 

Had these allies appeared, the war might perhaps have been 
Rapid prosecuted with success. And on the part of the 
Shara Lacedzmonians at least there was no tardiness ; for 
Sardis. their ships were ready and their troops almost on 
board, when the unexpected news reached them that Croesus was 
already ruined.” Cyrus had foreseen and forestalled the defensive 
plan of his enemy. Pushing on with his army to Sardis without 
delay, he obliged the Lydian prince to give battle with his own 
unassisted subjects. The open and spacious plain before that 
town was highly favourable to Lydian cavalry, which at that 
time (Herodotus tells us) was superior to the Persian. But 
Cyrus, employing a stratagem whereby this cavalry was rendered 
unavailable, placed in front of his line the baggage camels, which 
the Lydian horses could not endure either to smell or to behold.* 
The horsemen of Croesus were thus obliged to dismount; never- 
theless they fought bravely on foot, and were not driven into the 
town till after a sanguinary combat. 

Though confined within the walls of his capital, Croesus had 
still good reason for hoping to hold out until the arrival of his 
allies, to whom he sent pressing envoys of accelera- 


στ ἃ 

captare of tion. For Sardis was considered impregnable—one 

Sardis. assault had already been repulsed, and the Persians 
1 Herodot. i. 77. employment of the camels a 


2 Herodot. i. 83. also in Xenophén, Cyroped. vii. 1, 
%The story about this successful 47. Ῥ 


4 
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would have been reduced to the slow process of blockade. But 
on the fourteenth day of the siege, accident did for the besiegers 
that which they could not have accomplished either by skill or 
force. Sardis was situated on an outlying peak of the northern 
side of Tmélus ; it was well fortified everywhere except towards 
the mountain ; and on that side the rock was so precipitous and 
inaccessible, that fortifications were thought unnecessary, nor did 
the inhabitants believe assault to be possible in that quarter, 
But Hyrceades, a Persian soldier, having accidentally seen one 
of the garrison descending this precipitous rock to pick up his 
helmet which had rolled down, watched his opportunity, tried to 
climb up, and found it not impracticable; others followed his 
example, the stronghold was thus seized first, and the whole city 
speedily taken by storm.} 

Cyrus had given especial orders to spare the life of Croesus, 
who was accordingly made prisoner. But prepara- gresus 
tions were made for a solemn and terrible spectacle ; becomes ; 
the captive king was destined to be burnt in chains, Gyras-hew 
together with fourteen Lydian youths, on a vast pile eated. 
of wood. We are even told that the pile was already kindled 
and the victim beyond the reach of human aid, when Apollo sent 
a miraculous rain to preserve him. As to the general fact of 
supernatural interposition, in one way or another, Herodotus and 
Ktésias both agree, though they describe differently the particular 
miracles wrought.? It is certain that Croesus, after some time, 


1 Herodot. i. 84. 

2 Compare Herodot. i. 84—87, and 
Ktésias, Persica, c. 4; which latter 
seems to have been copied by Polyzenus, 


vii. 6, 10. 

It is remarkable that among the 
miracles enumerated by Ktésias, no 
mention is made of fire or of the pile of 
wood kindled: we have the chains of 
Croesus miraculously struck off, in the 
midst of thunder and lightning, but 
no jire mentioned. This is deserving 
of notice, as ogee the fact that 
Ktésias derived his information from 
Persian narrators, who would not be 
δῖ to impute to Cyrus the use of 
fire for such a purpose. The Persiaus 
μοι γένος ὦ Ὑ fire as a god, and con- 
sidered it impious to burn a dead body 
(Herodot. iii. 16). Now Herodotus 
seems to have heard the story about 


the pig from Lydian informants 
(λέγεται ὑπὸ Λυδῶν, Herodot. i. 87). 
Whether the Lydians regarded fire in 
the same point of view as the Persians, 
we do not know; but even if they did, 
they would not be indisposed to impute 
to us an act of gross impiety, just 
as the Egyptians imputed another act 
ΘΟΌΛΗΝ gross to Kambysés, which 

caer himself treats as a falsehood 
(iii. 16). 

The long narrative given by Nikolaus © 
Damaskénus of the treatment of Croesus 
by Cyrus, has been supposed by some 
to have been borrowed from the Lydian 
historian Xanthus, elder contemporary 
of Herodotus. But it seems to me a 
mere compilation, not well put toge- 
ther, from Xenophén’s dia and 
from the narrative Οἱ erodotus, 
perhaps including some particular 
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was released and well treated by his conqueror, and lived to 
become the confidential adviser of the latter as well as of his son 
Kambysés :} Ktésias also acquaints us that a considerable town 
and territory near Ekbatana, called Baréné, was assigned to him, 
according to a practice which we shall find not unfrequent with 
the Persian kings. 

The prudent counsel and remarks as to the relations between 
Persians and Lydians, whereby Croesus is said by Herodotus to 
have first earned this favourable treatment, are hardly worth 
repeating ; but the indignant remonstrance sent by Creesus to the 


Remon- Delphian god is too characteristic to be passed over. 
— 1 He obtained permission from Cyrus to lay upon the 


by Cresus holy pavement of the Delphian temple the chains 
Delpkian With which he had at first been bound. The Lydian 
god. envoys were instructed, after exhibiting to the god 
these humiliating memorials, to ask whether it was his custom 
to deceive his benefactors, and whether he was not ashamed to 
have encouraged the king of Lydia in an enterprise so disastrous? 
The god, condescending to justify himself by the lips of the 
priestess, replied —“Not even a god can escape his destiny. 
Crcesus has suffered for the sin of his fifth ancestor (Gygés), who, 
conspiring with a woman, slew his master and wrongfully seized 
the sceptre. Apollo employed all his influence with the Merz 
(Fates) to obtain that this sin might be expiated by the children 
of Croesus, and not by Croesus himself; but the Mcere would 
grant nothing more than a postponement of the judgment for 
three years. Let Croesus know that Apollo has thus procured 
for him a reign three years longer than his original destiny,’ 
after having tried in vain to rescue him altogether. Moreover 
he sent that rain which at the critical moment extinguished the 
burning pile. Nor has Croesus any right to complain of the 
prophecy by which he was encouraged to enter on the war ; for 
when the god told him that he would subvert a great empire, it 


incidents out of Xanthus (see Nikol. 
Damas. Fragm. ed. Orell. p. 57—70, 
and the ents of Xanthus in 
Didot’s Historic. Grecor. Fragm. p. 40). 

1 Justin (i. 7) seems to copy Ktésias, 
about the treatment of Croesus. 

2 Herodot. i. 91. Προθυμεομένον δὲ 
Δοξίεω ὅκως ἂν κατὰ τοὺς ταῖδας τοὺς 


σον γένοιτο τὸ Σαρδίων πάθος, καὶ 
μὴ κατ' αὐτὸν Κροῖσον, οὐκ οἷόν τε 
ἐγένετο παραγαγεῖν Μοίρας" ὅσον δὲ 
ἐνέδωκαν αὗται, ἠνύσατο, καὶ ἐχαρίσατό 
οἱ" τρία γὰρ ἔτεα ἐπανεβάλετο τὴν Σαρδίων 
ἅλωσιν. Καὶ τοῦτο ἐπιστάσθω Κροῖσος. 
ὡς ὕστερον τοῖσι ἔτεσι τούτοισι ἁλοῦς 
τῆς πεπρωμένης. 
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was his duty to have again inquired which empire the god meant; 
and if he neither understood the meaning, nor chose to ask for 
information, he has himself to blame for the result. Besides, 
Croesus neglected the warning given to him, about the acquisition 
of the Median kingdom by a mule: Cyrus was that mule—son 
of a Median mother of royal breed, by a Persian father at once of 
different race and of lower position.” 

This triumphant justification extorted even from Croesus him- 
self a full confession, that the sin lay with him, and successful 
not with the god. It certainly illustrates in a {ustifica, ΚΟ 
remarkable manner the theological ideas of the time, oracle. 

It shows us how much, in the mind of Herodotus, the facts of the 
centuries preceding his own, unrecorded as they were by any 
contemporary authority, tended to cast themselves into a sort of 
religious drama; the threads of the historical web being in part 
put together, in part originally spun, for the purpose of setting 
forth the religious sentiment and doctrine woven in as a pattern. 
The Pythian priestess predicts to Gygés that the crime which he 
had committed in assassinating his master would be expiated by 
his fifth descendant, though, as Herodotus tells us, no one took 
any notice of this prophecy until it was at last fulfilled :? we see 
thus the history of the first Mermnad king is made up after the 
catastrophe of the last. There was something in the pate οἵ 

main facts of the history of Creesus profoundly Croesus im- 


striking to the Greek mind : a king at the summit of he Greek. 


wealth and power—pious in the extreme and munifi- ™™4- 

cent towards the gods—the first destroyer of Hellenic liberty in 
Asia—then precipitated, at once and on a sudden, into the abyss 
of ruin. The sin of the first parent helped much towards the © 
solution of this perplexing problem, as well as to exalt the credit 
of the oracle, when made to assume the shape of an unnoticed 
prophecy. In the affecting story (discussed in a former chapter®) 
of Solén and Croesus, the Lydian king is punished with an acute 
domestic affliction because he thought himself the happiest of 
mankind—the gods not suffering any one to be arrogant except 


1 Herodot. i. 91. Ὁ δὲ ἀκούσας συν- same result of confession and humilia- 
ἔγνω éwiirod εἶναι τὴν ἁμαρτάδα, καὶ οὐ tion, though by steps somewhat 
τοῦ θεοῦ. different. 

Xenophén also in the Cyropedia 2 Herodot. i. 18. ὰ v 
(vii. 2, 16—25) brings Cresus to the 3 See aboye, chap. xi. vol. ii. p. 518, 
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themselves ; and the warning of Soldn is made to recur to Creesus 
after he has become the prisoner of Cyrus, in the narrative of 
Herodotus. To the same vein of thought belongs the story, just 
recounted, of the relations of Croesus with the Delphian oracle. 
An account is provided, satisfactory to the religious feelings of the 
Greeks, how and why he was ruined—but nothing less than the 
overruling and omnipotent Mcere could be invoked to explain 
so stupendous a result. It is rarely that these supreme goddesses 
—or hyper-goddesses, since the gods themselves must submit to 
them—are brought into such distinct light and action. Usually 
they are kept in the dark, or are left to be understood as the unseen 
stumbling-block in cases of extreme incomprehensibility ; and it 
is difficult clearly to determine (as in the case of some complicated 
political constitutions) where the Greeksconceived sovereign power 
The Mere to reside, in respect to the government of the world. 
or Fates. But here the sovereignty of the Mere, and the sub- 
ordinate agency of the gods, are unequivocally set forth.? The 
Greeks from the earliest times, Jupiter 
is the only real god in the higher sense 


of the word. Although he is in the 
spirit of ancient theology a generated 


1 Herodot. vii. 10. οὐ yap ἐᾷ φρονέειν 
ἄλλον μέγα ὃ θεὸς ἢ hutiro. ter 

_,? In the oracle reported in Herodot. 

vii. 141, as delivered by the Pythian 


priestess to Athens on occasion of the 
approach of Xerxés, Zeus is represented 
in the same supreme position as the 

resent oracle assigns to the Mcere or 

ates: Pallas in vain attempts to 
roe σε υν him in favour of Athens, 
J as in this case Apollo tries to 


mitigate the Mcre in respect to 
Croesus— ee 


Οὐ δύναται Παλλὰς Δί Ὁλύμπιον ἐξι- 
λάσασθαι, 


Δισσομένη πολλοῖσι λόγοις καὶ μήτιδι- 


πυκνῇ, ὅσ. 


Compare also viii. 109 and ix. 16. 

O. Miller (Dissertation on the 
Eumenides of Aschylus, p. 222, Eng. 
Transl.) says—‘‘ On no occasion does 
Zeus Sétér exert his influence directly, 
like Apollo, Minerva, and the Erinnyes; 
but whereas Apollo is prophet and 
exégétés by virtue of wisdom derived 
from him, and Minerva is indebted to 
him for her sway over states and 
assemblies—nay, the very Erinnyes 
exercise their ctions in his name— 


settle a conflict existing 
self. For with Aischylus, as with all 
men of profound feeling among the 


od arisen out of an imperfect state of 
i and not produced till the third 
of a development of nature— 
still he is, at the time we are speaking 
of, the spirit that pervades and governs 

the universe.” 
To the same p Klausen 
himself eologumena 


supreme power here noted. But it is 
equally true that this conception is 
not uniformly adhered to, and that 
sometimes the Fates or Mcere are re- 
presented as supreme; occasionally 
represented as the stronger and Zeus 
as the weaker (Prométhens, 515). The 
whole tenor of the Prométheus of 
éschylus, in fact, brings out the con 
ception of a Zeus τύ s—whose 
wer is not supreme, even for. the 
ime ; and is not destined to continue 
acto | even at its existing 
eight. The bs ames = given by 
Klausen of this drama ap to me 
incorrect ; nor do I und how it 
is to be reconciled with the above pas- 
ναὸ “ὙΠ from O. Miiller. 
two oracles bere cited from 


a 
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gods are still extremely powerful, because the Meer comply with 
their requests up to a certain point, not thinking it proper 
to be wholly inexorable; but their compliance is carried no 
farther than they themselves choose; nor would they, even in 
deference to Apollo, alter the original sentence of punishment for 
the sin of Gygés in the person of his fifth descendant—a sentence 
moreover which Apollo himself had formally prophesied shortly 
after the sin was committed ; so that, if the Merz had listened 
to his intercession on behalf of Croesus, his own prophetic credit 
would have been endangered. Their unalterable resolution has 
predetermined the ruin of Croesus, and the grandeur of the event 
is manifested by the circumstance, that even Apollo himself cannot 
prevail upon them to alter it, or to grant more than a three years’ 
respite. The religious element must here be viewed as giving the 
form—the historical element as giving the matter only, and not 
the whole matter—ofthestory. These two elements will be found 
conjoined more or less throughout most of the history of Herodotus, 
though as we descend to later times we shall find the latter element 
in constantly increasing proportion. His conception of history is 
extremely different from that of Thucydidés, who lays down to 
himself the true scheme and purpose of the historian, common to 
him with the philosopher—to recount and interpret the past, as 
a rational aid towards prevision of the future.? 

The destruction of the Lydian monarchy, and the establish- 


Herodotus exhibit plainly the fluctua- 


and the Erinnyes differ from all the 
tion of Greek opinion on this subject: ὰ i 


other gods—rédpixa τὰν ὠλεσίοικον 


in the one, the supreme determination, 
and the inexorability which accom- 
panies it, are ascribed to Zeus—in the 
other, to the Meeree. This double point 
of view adapted itself to different 
occasions, and served as a help for the 
interpretation of different events. 
Zeus was supposed to have certain 
sympathies for human beings; mis- 
fortunes ἘΠῚ: ape to various men 
which he not only did not wish to 
bring on, but would have been disposed 
to avert ; here the Mcersz, who had no 
sympathies, were introduced as an 
explanatory cause, tacitly implied as 
overruling Zeus. ‘‘ Cum Furiis Aischy- 
lus Parcas tantum non ubique con- 
jungit,” says Klausen (Theol. Aisch. p. 
89); and this entire absence of human 
sympathies constitutes the common 
point of both—that in which the Mcerze 


θεὰν, ov θεοῖς ὁμοίαν (Aischyl. Sept. ad 
Theb. 720): compare Eumenid. 961, 
172, and indeed the general strain of 
that fearful tragedy. 
In Aschylus, as in Herodotus, 
Apollo is represented as exercising 
persuasive powers over the Mere 
(Eumenid. 724)—Moipas ἔπεισας ἀφθί- 
tous θεῖναι βροτούς. 


1The language of Herodotus de- 
serves attention: Apollo tells Croesus 
—‘‘I applied to the Mcere to get the 
execution of the judgment postponed 
from your time to that of your children 
—but I could not prevail upon them; 
but as much as they would yield of 
their own accord, I procured for you 
ὅσον δὲ ἐνέδωκαν αὗται, ἐχαρίσατό 
oi—i. 91). 


2 Thucyd. i, 22, 
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ment of the Persians at Sardis—an event pregnant with conse- 
quences to Hellas generally—took place in 546 B.o. 
Sorely did the Ionic Greeks now repent that they had 
rejected the propositions made to them by Cyrus for revolting from 

Creesus—though at the time when these propositions 


B.C. 546. 


es. were made, it would have been highly imprudent to 
Greeks, listen to them, since the Lydian power might reason- 
conquest ably be looked uponasthestronger. Assoon as Sardis 
by ¢ ra had fallen, they sent envoys to the conqueror entreating 


that they might be enrolled as his tributaries, on the 
footing which they had occupied under Creesus. The reply was 
a stern and angry refusal, with the exception of the Milesians, to 
whom the terms which they asked were granted :* why this favour- 
able exception was extended to them, we do not know. 

The other continental Ionians and Molians (exclusive of Milétus, 
and exclusive also of the insular cities which the Persians had no 
means of attacking), seized with alarm, began to put themselves 
in a condition of defence. It seems that the Lydian king had 
caused their fortifications to be wholly or partially dismantled, for 
we are told that they now began to erect walls ; and the Phékeans 
especially devoted to that purpose a present which they had 
received from the Iberian Arganthénius, king of Tartéssus. 
Besides thus strengthening their own cities, they thought it advis- 

able to send a joint embassy entreating aid from Sparta. 


zhey apply They doubtless were not unapprised that the Spartans 
oo for had actually equipped an army for the support of 


Cresus. Their deputies went to Sparta, where the 


1 This important date depends upon 
the evidence of Solinus (Polyhistor. i. 
112) and Sosikratés (ap. Diog. Laért. i. 
95): see Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellen. ad 
ann. 546, and his Appendix, ch. 17, 
upon the Lydian kings. 

Mr. Clinton and most of the chro- 
nologists accept the date without 
hesitation, but Volney (Recherches sur 
l'Histoire Ancienne, vol. i. p. 306—808 ; 
Chronologie des Rois Lydiens) rejects 
it altogether ; considering the capture 
of Sardis to have occurred in 557 B.C., 
and the reign of Croesus to have begun 
in 571 B.c. He treats very contemp- 
oe authority of Solinus and So- 
sikratés, and has an elaborate en- 
tation to prove that the date which he 
adopts is borne out by Herodotus. 


This latter does not appear to me at 
all satisfactory ; I adopt the date of 
Solinus and Sosikratés (though agree- 
ing with Volney that such positive 
authority is not very ——e 
because there is nothing to contradi 
them, and because the date which they 
give seems in consonance with the 
ge = the sect A ‘a 

olney’s arguments suppose Θ 
mind of Herodotus a degree οὗ chrono- 
— precision altogether unreason- 
able, in reference to events anterior to 
contemporary records. He (like other 
chronologists) exhausts his ingenu 
to find a proper point of historical time 
for the su conversation een 
Sol6én an (p. 320). 

2 Herodot. i. 141. 
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Phékean Pythermus, appointed by the rest to be spokesman, 
clothing himself in a purple robe? in order to attract the largest 
audience possible, set forth their pressing need of succour against 
the impending danger. The Lacedemonians refused the prayer ; 
nevertheless they despatched to Phékeea some commissioners to 
investigate the state of affairs—who, perhaps persuaded by the 
Phékeeans, sent Lakrinés, one of their number, to the conqueror 
at Sardis, to warn him that he should not lay hands on any city 
of Hellas, for the Lacedzemonians would not permit it. ‘Who are 
these Lacedzmonians? (inquired Cyrus from some Greeks who 
stood near him)—how many are there of them, that they venture 
to send me such a notice?” Having received the answer, wherein 
it was stated that the Lacedemonians had a city and a regular 
market at Sparta, he exclaimed—* I have never yet been afraid of 
men like these, who have a set place in the middle of their city, 
where they meet to cheat one another and forswear themselves. 
If I live they shall have troubles of their own to talk about, apart 
from the Ionians.” To buy or sell appeared to the Persians a 
contemptible practice : for they carried out consistently one step 
farther, the principle upon which even many able Greeks con- 
demned the lending of money on interest ; and the speech of Cyrus 
was intended as a covert reproach on Grecian habits generally.” 

This blank menace of Lakrinés, an insulting provocation to the 
enemy rather than a real support to the distressed, was ον adie 
the only benefit which the Ionic Greeks derived from Sardis— 
Sparta. They were left to defend themselves as best the lyse 
they could against the conqueror, who presently how- dians sup- 

Ξ 5 ὃ : ressed, 

ever quitted Sardis to prosecute in person his conquests 
in the East, leaving the Persian Tabalus with a garrison in the . 
citadel, but consigning the large treasure captured, with authority 
over the Lydian population, to the Lydian Paktyas. As he carried 
away Creesus along with him, he probably considered himself sure 
of the fidelity of those Lydians whom the deposed monarch recom- 
mended, But he had not yet arrived at his own capital, when he ᾿ 
received the intelligence that Paktyas had revolted, arming the 
Lydian population, and employing the treasure in his charge to 

1 Herodot. i. 152. The purple gar- and European Greece. 
ment, so attractive a spectacle amid 2 Herodot. i. 153. ταῦτα ἐς τοὺς 


the piain clothing universal at Sparta, πάντας Ἕλληνας ἀπέῤῥιψε ὁ Κῦρος τὰ 
marks the contrast between Asiatic ἔπεα, &. 
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hire fresh troops. On hearing this news, Cyrus addressed himself 
to Creesus (according to Herodotus) in terms of much wrath against 
the Lydians, and even intimated that he should be compelled to 
sell them all as slaves. Upon which Creesus, full of alarm for his 
people, contended strenuously that Paktyas alone was in fault and 
deserving of punishment ; but he at the same time advised Cyrus 
to disarm the Lydian population, and to enforce upon them both 
effeminate attire and habits of playing on the harp and shopkeep- 
ing. “By this process (he said) you will soon see them become 
women instead of men.”? This suggestion is said to have been 
accepted by Cyrus, and executed by his general Mazarés. The 
conversation here reported, and the deliberate plan for enervating 
the Lydian character supposed to be pursued by Cyrus, is evidently 
an hypothesis imagined by some of the contemporaries or prede- 
cessors of Herodotus, to explain the contrast between the Lydians 
whom they saw before them, after two or three generations of 
slavery, and the old irresistible horsemen of whom they heard in 
fame, at the time when Creesus was lord from the Halys to the 
Egean Sea. 

To return to Paktyas—he had commenced his revolt, come 
down to the sea-coast, and employed the treasures of Sardis in 
The Persian levying a Grecian mercenary force, with which he 
general __ invested the place and blocked up the governor 
attacks Tabalus. But he manifested no courage worthy of so 
Lydian dangerous an enterprise ; for no sooner had he heard 

that the Median general Mazarés was approaching at 
the head of an army despatched by Cyrus against him, than he 
disbanded his force and fled to Kymé for protection as a suppliant. 
Presently arrived a menacing summons from Mazarés, demanding 
that he should be given up forthwith, which plunged the Kymzans 
into profound dismay. The idea of giving up a suppliant to 
destruction was shocking to Grecian sentiment. They sent to 
solicit advice from the holy temple of Apollo at Branchid near 
Milétus; and the reply directed that Paktyas should be 
surrendered. Nevertheless so ignominious did such a surrender 
appear, that Aristodikus and some other Kymezan citizens de- 
nounced the messengers as liars, and required that a more trust- 
worthy deputation should be sent to consult the god. Aristodikus 


1 Herodot. i. 155. 


Pf 
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himself, forming one of the second body, stated the perplexity to 
the oracle, and received a repetition of the same answer; 
whereupon he proceeded to rob the birds’-nests which existed in 
abundance in and about the temple. A voice from the inner 
oracular chamber speedily arrested him, exclaiming— Most 
impious of men, how darest thou to do such things? Wilt thou 
snatch my suppliants from the temple itself?” Unabashed by 
the rebuke, Aristodikus replied—“ Master, thus dost thow help 
suppliants thyself: and dost thou command the Kymeans to give 
up ἃ suppliant?” ‘Yes, I do command it? (rejoined the god 


_ forthwith), in order that the crime may bring destruction upon 


you the sooner, and that you may not in future come to consult 
the oracle upon the surrender of suppliants.” 

The ingenuity of Aristodikus thus completely nullified the 
oracular response, and left the Kymeans in their original 
perplexity. Not choosing to surrender Paktyas, nor daring to 
protect him against a besieging army, they sent him away to 
Mityléné, whither the envoys of Mazarés followed and demanded 
him; offering a reward so considerable that the Kymeans 
became fearful of trusting them, and again conveyed away the 
suppliant to Chios, where he took refuge in the temple of Athéné 
Poliuchus. But here again the pursuers followed. The Chians 
were persuaded to drag him from the temple and surrender him, 
on consideration of receiving the territory of Atarneus (a district 
on the continent over against the island of Lesbos) as purchase- 
money. Paktyas was thus seized and sent prisoner to Cyrus, who 
had given the most express orders for this capture: hence the 
unusual intensity of the pursuit. But it appears that the 
territory of Atarneus was considered as having been ignominiously 
acquired by the Chians: none even of their own citizens would 
employ any article of its produce for holy or sacrificial purposes.” 


1 Herodot. i. 159, ς Charén of Lampsakus, more ancient by 

2 Herodot. i. 160. The short frag- one generation thanthehistorianwhom . 
ment from Charén of Lampsakus, he was assailing, and also belonging bo 
which Plutarch (De Malignitat. Herod. Asiatic Greece. Of course it suited the 
p. 859) cites here, in support of one purpose of his work to produce all the 
among his many unjust censures on contradictions to Herodotus which he 
Herodotus, is noway inconsistent with could find in Charén: the fact that he 
the statement of the latter, but rather has produced none of any moment, 
tends to confirm it. tends to strengthen our faith in the 


In writing this treatise on the alleged 
ill-temper of Herodotus, we see that 
Plutarch had before him the history of 


historian of Halikarnassus, and to show 
that in the main his narrative was in 
ri ipo with that of Charén. 
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Mazarés next proceeded to the attack and conquest of the 
ἘΣ Greeks on the coast ; an enterprise which, since he 
succee: soon died of illness, was completed by his successor 
winarect of Harpagus. The towns assailed successively made a 
Tonia bythe gallant but ineffectual resistance. The Persian general 

by his numbers drove the defenders within their walls, 
against which he piled up mounds of earth, so as either to carry 
the place by storm or to compel surrender. All of them were 
reduced one after the other. With all, the terms of subjection 
were doubtless harder than those which had been imposed upon — 
them by Creesus, because Cyrus had already refused to grant these 
terms to them, with the single exception of Milétus, and because 
they had since given additional offence by aiding the revolt of 
Paktyas. The inhabitants of Priéné were sold into slavery; they 
were the first assailed by Mazarés, and had perhaps been 
especially forward in the attack made by Paktyas on Sardis. 

Among these unfortunate towns thus changing their master 
Fate of and passing into a harsher subjection, two deserve 
Phokea. especial notice—Teés and Phékewa. The citizens of 
the former, so soon as the mound around their walls had rendered 
farther resistance impossible, embarked and emigrated, some to 
Thrace, where they founded Abdéra—others to the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, where they planted Phanagoria: a portion of them 
however must have remained to take the chances of subjection, 
since the town appears in after-times still peopled and still 
Hellenic.? 

The fate of Phékeea, similar in the main, is given to us with 
more striking circumstances of detail, and becomes the more 
interesting, since the enterprising mariners who inhabited it had 
been the torch-bearers of Grecian geographical discovery in the 
west. I have already described their adventurous exploring 
voyages of former days into the interior of the Adriatic, and 
along the whole northern and western coasts of the Mediterranean 
as far as Tartéssus (the region around and adjoining to Cadiz)— 
together with the favourable reception given to them by old 
Arganth6nius, king of the country, who invited them to immigrate 
in a body to his kingdom, offering them the choice of any site 


1 Herodot. i. 161—169. Fragm. v. 153; Dionys. Perieg. y¥. 
2 Herodot. i, 168: Skymnus Chius. 653, : 
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which they might desire. His invitation was declined, though 
probably the Phékeans may have subsequently regretted the 
refusal ; and he then manifested his goodwill towards them by a 
large present to defray the expense of constructing fortifications 
round their town. The walls, erected in part by this aid, were 
both extensive and well built. Yet they could not hinder 
Harpagus from raising his mounds of earth up against them, 
while he was politic enough at the same time to tempt them with 
offers of a moderate capitulation; requiring only that they should 
breach their walls in one place by pulling down one of the 
towers, and consecrate one building in the interior of the town 
as a token of subjection. To accept these terms was to submit 
themselves to the discretion of the besieger, for there could be 
no security that they would be observed. The Phékzans, while 
they asked for one day to deliberate upon their reply, entreated 
that during that day Harpagus should withdraw his troops 


1 Herodot. i, 163. Ὁ δὲ πυθόμενος map’ slip in chronology, and ascribed the 


αὐτῶν τὸν Μῆδον ὡς αὔξοιτο, ἐδίδου σφι 
χρήματα τεῖχος περιβαλέσθαι τὴν πόλιν. 
do not understand why the com- 
mentators debate what or who is 
meant by τὸν Μῆδον : it plainly means 
the Median or Lend apr generally ; 
but the chronologi: difficulty is a 
one, if we are to suppose that 
there was time between the first alarm 
conceived of the Median power by the 
Tonians, and the siege of Phékea by 
, to inform Arganthénius of 
the circumstances, and to procure from 
him this large aid as well as to build 
the fortifications. The Ionic Greeks 
neither actually did conceive, nor had 
reason to conceive, any alarm respect- 
ing Persian power, until the arrival 
of before Sardis; and within a 
month from that time Sardis was in 
his possession. If we are to suppose 
communication with Arganthénius 
pee upon this circumstance, at 
he distance of Tartéssus and under the 
circumstances of ancient agit nyo 
we must necessarily imagine also tha 
the attack made by Harpagus upon 
Phdékeea (which city he assailed before 
any of the rest) was postponed for at 
least two or three years. Such post- 
ponement is not wholly impossible, 
yet it is not in the spirit of the Hero- 
dotean narrative, nor do I think it 
likely. 1t is much more probable that 
the informants of Herodotus made a 


donations of Arganthénius to a motive 
which did not really dictate them. 

As to the fortifications (which 
Phékea and the other Ionic cities are 
reported to have 6 after the 
conquest of Sardis by the Persians), 
the case may stand thus. While these 
cities were all independent, before they 
were first conquered by Croesus, they 
must undoubtedly have had fortificas 
tions. When Croesus conquered them, 
he directed the demolition of the forti- 
fications; but demolition does not 
necessarily mean pulling down the 
entire walls: when one or a few 
breaches are made, the city is laid 
open, and the purpose of Croesus would 
thus be answered. Such may well 
have been the state of the L[onian 
cities at the time when they first 
thought it necessary to provide de- 
fences against the Persians at Sardis: 
they repaired and perfected the 
breached fortifications. 

The conjecture of Larcher (see the 
Notes both of Larcher and Wesseling) 
—rov Λυδόν ins of τὸν Mydsov—is 
not an unreasonable one, if it had any 
authority: the donation of Argan- 
thénius would then be transf to 
the period anterior to the Lydian con- 
quest: it would get- rid of the chrono- 
logical difficulty above adverted to, but 
it would introduce some new awkward: 
ness into the narrative. 
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altogether from the walls. With this demand the latter com- 
plied, intimating at the same time that he saw clearly through the 
meaning of it. The Phdkewans, having determined that the 
inevitable servitude impending over their town should not be 
shared by its inhabitants, employed their day of grace in 
preparation for collective exile, putting on shipboard their wives 
and children as well as their furniture and the moveable 
decorations of their temples. They then set sail for Chios, 
leaving to the conqueror a deserted town for the occupation of a 
Persian garrison. . 

It appears that the fugitives were not very kindly received at 
Emigration Chios. At least when they made a proposition for 
pi the Pho- purchasing from the Chians the neighbouring islands 
vowed by of Cinusse as a permanent abode, the latter were 
Snig iy ome, induced to refuse by apprehensions of commercial 

rivalry. It was necessary to look farther for a, 
settlement ; while Arganthénius, their protector, being now dead, 
Tartéssus was no longer inviting. Twenty years before, however, 
the colony of Alalia in the island of Corsica had been founded 
from Phékea by the direction of the oracle, and thither the 
general body of Phékewans now resolved to repair. Having 
prepared their ships for this distant voyage, they first sailed back 
to Phékea, surprised the Persian garrison whom Harpagus had 
left in the town, and slew them. They then sunk in the harbour 
a great lump of iron, binding themselves by a solemn and 
unanimous oath never again to see Phékea until that iron should 
come up to the surface. Nevertheless, in spite of the oath, the 
voyage of exile had been scarcely begun when more than half of 
them repented of having so bound themselves—and became 
home-sick.? They broke their vow and returned to Phékea. 
Yet since Herodotus does not mention any divine judgment as 
having been consequent on the perjury, we may perhaps suspect 
that some grey-headed citizen, to whom transportation to Corsica 
might be little less than a sentence of death, both persuaded 


1 Herodot. i. 164. in the text expresses ce as well 

2 Herodot. i. 165. ὑπερημίσεας τῶν as briefly, the meaning of the historian. 
ἀστῶν ἔλαβε πόθος Te Kat οἶκτος τῆς A public _ taken by most of the 
πόλιος καὶ τῶν ἠθέων τῆς χώρης. Wev- Greek cities with similar ceremony of 
δόρκιοί re γενόμενοι, &e. The colloquial lumps of iron thrown into the sea, is 
term which I hae ventured to place mentioned in Plutarch, Aristid, ¢. 26. 
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himself, and certified to his companions, that he had seen the 
sunken lump of iron raised up and floating for a while buoyant 
upon the waves. Harpagus must have been induced to pardon 
the previous slaughter of his Persian garrison, or at least to 
believe that it had been done by those Phékeans who still 
persisted in exile. He wanted tribute-paying subjects, not an 
empty military post, and the repentant home-seekers were 
allowed to number themselves among the slaves of the Great 
King. 

Meanwhile the smaller but more resolute half of the Phékeans 
executed their voyage to Alalia in Corsica, with their wives and 
children, in sixty pentekonters or armed ships, and Phokman 
established themselves along with the previous settlers. colony 
They remained there for five years,! during which aie 
time their indiscriminate piracies had become so then at 
intolerable (even down to this time, piracy committed ad 
against a foreign vessel seems to have been practised frequently, 
and without much disrepute), that both the Tyrrhenian sea-ports 
along the Mediterranean coast of Italy, and the Carthaginians, 
united to put them down. There subsisted particular treaties 
between these two, for the regulation of the commercial intercourse 
between Africa and Italy, of which the ancient treaty preserved 
py Polybius between Rome and Carthage (made in 509 B.c.) may 
be considered as a specimen.* Sixty Carthaginian and as many 
Tuscan ships, attacking the sixty Phdkezan ships near Alalia, 
destroyed forty of them, yet not without such severe loss to 
themselves that the victory was said to be on the side of the 
latter ; who, however, in spite of this Kadmeian victory (so _ 
a battle was denominated in which the victors lost more than the 
vanquished), were compelled to carry back their remaining 
twenty vessels to Alalia and to retire with their wives and 
families, in so far as room could be found for them, to Rhegium. 
At last these unhappy exiles found a permanent home by | 
establishing the new settlement of Elea or Velia in the Gulf of 
Policastro, on the Italian coast (then called CEndtrian) southward 
from Poseidénia or Pestum. It is probable that they were here 
joined by other exiles from Ionia, in particular by the Kolophonian 


1 Herodot. i. 166, 3 Aristot. Polit, iii. 5, 11; Polyb. iii. 22, 
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philosopher and poet Xenophanés, from whom what was afterwards 
called the Eleatic school of philosophy, distinguished both for 
bold consistency and dialectic acuteness, took its rise. The 
Phékean captives, taken prisoners in the naval combat by 
Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians, were stoned to death. But 
a divine judgment overtook the Tyrrhenian town of Agylla in 
consequence of this cruelty ; and even in the time of Herodotus, 
ἃ century afterwards, the Agylleans were still expiating the sin 
by a periodical solemnity and agén, pursuant to the penalty 
which the Delphian oracle had imposed upon them.? 

Such was the fate of the Phékean exiles, while their brethren 
at home remained as subjects of Harpagus, in common with all 
the other Ionic and Holic Greeks, except Samos and Milétus.’ 
For even the insular inhabitants of Lesbos and Chios, though not 
assailable by sea, since the Persians had no fleet, thought it better 
to renounce their independence and enrol themselves as Persian 
subjects—both of them possessing strips of the mainland which 
they were unable to protect otherwise. Samos, on the other hand, 
maintained its independence, and even reached, shortly after this 
period, under the despotism of Polykratés, a higher degree of 
power than ever : perhaps the humiliation of the other maritime 
Greeks around may have rather favoured the ambition of this 
unscrupulous prince, to whom 1 shall revert presently. But we 
may readily coneeive that the public solemnities in which the 
Ionic Greeks intermingled, in place of those gay and richly-decked 
crowds which the Homeric hymn describes in the preceding cen- 
tury as assembled at Délos, presented scenes of marked despon- 
dency. One of their wisest men, indeed, Bias of Priéné, went so 
far as to propose, at the Pan-Ionic festival, a collective emigration 
of the entire population of the Ionie towns to the island of 
Sardinia. Nothing like freedom (he urged) was now 


of thes ΤῊΣ open to themin Asia ; but ἴῃ Sardinia, one great Pan- 
Pan-lonic Tonic city might be formed, which would not only be 
τὸ ὌΝ free herself, but mistress of her neighbours. The 


proposition found no favour ; the reason of which is 
sufficiently evident from the narrative just given respecting the 
unconquerable local attachment on the part of the Phékzan 


1 Herodot, i, 167. 
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majority. But Herodotus bestows upon it the most unqualified 
commendation and regrets that it was not acted upon! Had 
such been the case, the subsequent history of Carthage, Sicily, and 
even Rome might have been sensibly altered. 

Thus subdued by Harpagus, the Ionic and Molic Greeks were 
employed as auxiliaries to him in the conquest of the satire con. 
south-western inhabitants of Asia Minor—Karians, ny 
Kaunians, Lykians, and Doric Greeks of Knidus and by the 
Halikarnassus. Of the fate of the latter town, Hero- Persians. 
dotus tells us nothing, though it was his native place. The 
inhabitants of Knidus, a place situated on a long outlying tongue 
of land, at first tried to cut through the narrow isthmus which 
joined them to the continent, but abandoned the attempt with a 
facility which Herodotus explains by referring it to a prohibition 
of the oracle. Neither Karians nor Kaunians offered any serious 
resistance. The Lykians only, in their chief town Xanthus, 
made a desperate defence. Having in vain tried to repel the 
assailants in the open field, and finding themselves blocked up in 
their city, they set fire to it with their own hands ; consuming in 
the fiames their women, children, and servants, while the armed 
citizens marched out and perished to a man in combat with the 
enemy.’ Such an act of brave and even ferocious despair is not 
in the Grecian character. In recounting, however, the languid 
defence and easy submission of the Greeks of Knidus, it may 
surprise us to call to mind that they were Dorians and colonists 
from Sparta. The want of steadfast courage, often imputed to 
Ionic Greeks as compared to Dorian, ought properly to be charged 
on Asiatic Greeks as compared with European ; or rather upon 
that mixture of indigenous with Hellenic population, which all 
the Asiatic colonies, in common with most of the other colonies, 
presented, and which in Halikarnassus was particularly remark- 
able ; for it seems to have been half Karian, half Dorian, and was 
even governed by a line of Karian despots. 


1 Herodot. i. 170. Πυνθάνομαι γνώ- 
μὴν Βίαντα ἄνδρα IUpinvéa ἀποδέξασθαι 
Ἴωσι χρησιμωτάτην, τῇ εἰ ἐπείθοντο, 
παρεῖχε av σφι εὐδαιμονέειν Ἑλλήνων 
μάλιστα. : 


2 Herodot. i. 174. 


3 Herodot, i. 176. The whole popu- 
lation of Xanthus perished, except 


eighty families accidentally absent:. 
the subsequent occupants of the town 
were recruited from strangers. Nearly 
five centuries afterwards, their de- 
scendants in the same city slew them- 
selves in the like desperate and tragical 
manner, to avoid surrendering to the 
Roman army under Marcus Brutus 
(Plutarch, Brutus, ο. 31). 
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Harpagus and the Persians thus mastered, without any con- 
siderable resistance, the western and southern portions of Asia 
Minor ; probably also, though we have no direct account of it, 
the entire territory within the Halys which had before been ruled 
by Croesus. The tributes of the conquered Greeks were transmitted 
to Ekbatana instead of to Sardis, While Harpagus was thus 
employed, Cyrus himself had been making still more extensive 
conquests in Upper Asia and Assyria, of which I shall spear ir 
the coming chapter, 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
GROWTH OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. 


In the preceding chapter an account has been given, the best 
which we can pick out from Herodotus, of the steps by Gonigthets 
which the Asiatic Greeks became subject to Persia. of Cyrus 
If his narrative is meagre, on a matter which vitally ™ 4% 
concerned not only so many of his brother Greeks, but even his 
own native city, we can hardly expect that he should tell us much 
respecting the other conquests of Cyrus. He seems to withhold 
intentionally various details which had come to his knowledge, 
and merely intimates in general terms that while Harpagus was 
engaged on the coast of the Augean, Cyrus himself assailed and 
subdued all the nations of Upper Asia, “ not omitting any one of 
them”.! He alludes to the Baktrians and the Sake,? who are 
also named by Ktésias as having become subject partly by force, 
partly by capitulation. But he deems only two of the exploits of 
Cyrus worthy of special notice—the conquest of Babylon, and the 
final expedition against the Massagete. In the short abstract 
which we now possess of the lost work of Ktésias, no mention 
appears of the important conquest of Babylon. His narrative, 
indeed, as far as the abstract enables us to follow it, diverges 
materially from that of Herodotus, and must have been founded 
on data altogether different. 

“1 shall mention (says Herodotus)* those conquests which gave 
Cyrus most trouble, and are most memorable: after pis attack 
he had subdued all the resp of the continent, he οὗ Babylon. 
attacked the Assyrians.” Those who recollect the description of 


1 Herodot. i. 177. 3 Herodot. i. 177. τὰ δε ot πάρεσχε 


. πόνον τε πλεῖστον, Kai ἀξιαπηγητότατά 
3 Herodot. i. 153. ἐστι, τούτων ἐπιμνήσομαι. 
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Babylon and its surrounding territory, as given in a former 
chapter, will not be surprised to learn that the capture of it gave 
the Persian aggressor much trouble. Their only surprise will be, 
how it could ever have been taken at all—or indeed how a hostile 
army could have even reached it. Herodotus informs us that 
the Babylonian queen Nitékris (mother of that very Labynétus 
who was king when Cyrus attacked the place), apprehensive of 
invasion from the Medes after their capture of Nineveh, had 
executed many laborious works near the Euphratés for the pur- 
pose of obstructing their approach. Moreover there existed what 
was called the wall of Media (probably built by her, but certainly 
built prior to the Persian conquest), one hundred feet high and 
twenty feet thick,! across the entire space of seventy-five miles 
which joined the Tigris with one of the canals of the Euphratés: 
while the canals themselves, as we may see by the march of the 
Ten Thousand Greeks after the battle of Kunaxa, presented means 
of defence altogether insuperable by a rude army such as that of 
the Persians. On the east, the territory of Babylonia was defended 
by the Tigris, which cannot be forded lower than the ancient 
Nineveh or the modern Mosul? In addition to these ramparts, 
natural as well as artificial, to protect the territory—populous, 


1 See Xenophén, Anabas. i. 7, 15; ii. 
4,12. For the inextricable dithculties 
in which the Ten Thousand Greeks 
were involved, after the battle of 
Kunaxa, and the insurmountable 
μραινμά σοὶ which impeded their march, 


of Strabo ar by Ritter do not art 
either ἀπε ν ii. 80; xi. 529). 
——_ nm ding 4, ms gives the —— at 


ted it in the 
text, = 20 parasangs = 60 600 stadia = 75 


force whatever, The e of the Anabasis (i. 
see Xeno pong, ogee ee Th ii. 2, 3: ἜΣ, to cont the ..ν.1..0. 
ii. 3,10; ii. 4, 12,13. These ‘obstacles ith the canals, and not with the river 


doubtless served as a protection to Euphratés. The narrative of Hero- 


them against attack. not less than as 
an impediment to their advance; and 
the well-supplied villages enabled tnem 
to obtain plenty of provisions: hence 
the anxiety of the Great King to help 
them across the Tigris out of ἜΘΟΥ: 
lonia. But it is not pr Bes see how, 
in the face of such culties, any 
invading army could reach Bab Tome 
os ... represents the wall of Media 
having reached across from the 
Euphratés to the Tigris at the point 
where they come nearest together, 
about 200 stadia or twenty-five miles 
across. But it is nowhere stated, so 
far as I can find, that this wallreached arm: 
to the Euphratés—still less that its 


length was 200 stadia, for the passages 


dotus (as I have remarked in a former 


chapter) leads us to suppose = 
descended that ao ἐρᾷ byl lon; 
if we sup did not 


reach the Foaphrntée, tht this would cftord 
some reason why he makes no mention 

of it. See Ritter, West- b. 

ae aie iii., Abschn. i., 29, P. 


3 Ὁ Tey as τε καὶ οὐδαμοῦ δια- 
᾿χγνᾷς ἔς rem ἣν ἐκβολήν ( vias Vii. 
7). By which he means, that it is 
not fordable below the ancient Nineveh 
or Mosul; for a little above that spot, 
Alexander himself forded it with this 
a few days before the serge of 
Ate oe without Drake oti τῇ 
culty (Arrian. iii. 7,8 ; Di 
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cultivated, productive, and offering every motive to its inhabitants 
to resist even the entrance of an enemy—we are told that the 
Babylonians were so thoroughly prepared for the inroad of Cyrus 
that they had accumulated within their walls a store of provisions 
for many years. Strange as it may seem, we must 

suppose that the king of Babylon, after all the cost Konak 
and labour spent in providing defences for the terri- to Babylon 
tory, voluntarily neglected to avail himself of them, sistance 
suffered the invader to tread down the fertile Baby- ga io the 
lonia without resistance, and merely drew out the 

citizens to oppose him when he arrived under the walls of the 
city—if the statement of Herodotus is correct.1 And we may 
illustrate this unaccountable omission by that which we know to 
have happened in the march of the younger Cyrus to Kunaxa 
against his brother Artaxerxés Mnémén. The latter had caused 
to be dug, expressly in preparation for this invasion, a broad and 
deep ditch (thirty feet wide and eight feet deep) from the wall of 
Media to the river Euphratés, a distance of twelve parasangs or 
forty-five English miles, leaving only a passage of twenty feet 
broad close alongside of the river. Yet when the invading army 
arrived at this important pass, they found not a man there to 
defend it, and all of them marched without resistance through the 
narrow inlet. Cyrus the younger, who had up to that moment 
felt assured that his brother would fight, now supposed that he 
had given up the idea of defending Babylon :? instead of which, 
two days afterwards, Artaxerxés attacked him on an open plain 
of ground where there was no advantage of position on either side ; 
though the invaders were taken rather unawares in consequence 
of their extreme confidence arising from recent unopposed entrance 
within the artificial ditch. This anecdote is the more valuable as 
an illustration, because all its circumstances are transmitted to us 
by a discerning eye-witness, And both the two incidents here 
brought into comparison demonstrate the recklessness, changeful- 


1 Herodot. i. 190. ἐπεὶ δὲ ἐγένετο αὐτὸν παντὶ ὁμοίως ἔθνεϊ ἐπιχειρέοντα, 
ἐλαύνων ἀγχοῦ τῆς πόλιος, συνέβαλόν τε προεσάξαντο σίτια ἐτέων κάρτα πολ- 
οἱ Βαβυλώνιοι, καὶ ἑσσωθέντες τῇ μάχῃ, λῶν. 
κατειλήθησαν ἐς τὸ ἄστυ. 2Xenophén, Anabas. i. 7, 14—20; 

Just as if Babylon was as tobe Dioddér. xiv, 22; Plutarch, ‘Artaxerxés, 
approached as Sardis. About t epro- 0. 7. I follow Xeno hon without hesi- 
visions, οἷά τε ἐπιστάμενοι ἔτι “πρότερον tation, where he differs from these two 
τὸν Κῦρον οὐκ ἀτρεμίζοντα, ἀλλ᾽ ὁρέοντες latter. 
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ness, and incapacity of calculation, belonging to the Asiatic mind 
of that day, as well as the great command of hands possessed by 
these kings, and their prodigal waste of human labour.) We 
shall see, as we advance in this history, farther evidences of the 
same attributes, which it is essential to bear in mind, for the 
purpose of appreciating both Grecian dealing with Asiatics, and 
the comparative absence of such defects in the Grecian character. 
Vast walls and deep ditches are an inestimable aid to a brave and 
well-commanded garrison ; but they cannot be made entirely to 
supply the want of bravery and intelligence. 

In whatever manner the difficulties of approaching Babylon 
ΝΣ may have been overcome, the fact that they were 
distributes overcome by Cyrusis certain. On first setting out for 
Guniss _ this conquest, he was about to cross the river Gyndés 
into many —_(one of the affiuents from the East which joins the Tigris 

near the modern Bagdad, and along which lay the 
high road crossing the pass of Mount Zagros from Babylon to 
Ekbatana), when one of the sacred white horses, which accompanied 
him, entered the river in pure wantonness and tried to cross it by 
himself.2 The Gyndés resented this insult and the horse was 
drowned : upon which Cyrus swore in his wrath that he would 
so break the strength of the river as that women in future should 
pass it without wetting their knees. Accordingly he employed 
his entire army, during the whole summer season, in digging 
three hundred and sixty artificial channels to disseminate the 
unity of the stream. Such, according to Herodotus, was the 
incident which postponed for one year the fall of the great 
Babylon. But in the next spring Cyrus and his army were 
before the walls, after having defeated and driven in the 
population who came out to fight. These walls were artificial 
mountains (three hundred feet high, seventy-five feet thick, and 
forming a square of fifteen miles to each side), within which the 
besieged defied attack, and even blockade, having previously 
stored up several years’ provision. Through the midst of the 
town, however, flowed the Euphratés. That river, which had 


1 Xenophén, Cyroped. iii 26, τῶν τις ἱρῶν ἵππων τῶν λευκῶν ὑπὸ 
— the πολυχειρία of ihe ge κν ὕβριος ἐσβὰς ἐς τὸν ποταμὸν, διαβαίνειν 
ἐπειρᾶτο. : apTa τε ἐχαλέπαινε 

TE Herodot. i. 189—202. ἐνθαῦτά οἱ τῷ ποταμῷ ὃ Κῦρος τοῦτο ὑβρίσαντι, ὅσ. 
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been so laboriously trained to serve for protection, trade, and 
sustenance to the Babylonians, was now made the avenue of 
their ruin. Having left a detachment of his army at the two 
points where the Euphratés enters and quits the city, Cyrus 
retired with the remainder to the higher part of its course, where 
an ancient Babylonian queen had prepared one of the great 
lateral reservoirs for carrying off in case of need the superfluity 
of its water. Near this point Cyrus caused another 


He tak 
reservoir and another canal of communication to be Babylon, 
dug, by means of which he drew off the water of the on tear 
Euphratés to such a degree that it became notabove the time the 
height of a man’s thigh. The period chosen was that of the ‘he 

up. » 


of a great Babylonian festival, when the whole 
population were engaged in amusement and revelry. The 
Persian troops left near the town, watching their opportunity, 
entered from both sides along the hed of the river, and took it by 
surprise with scarcely any resistance. At no other time, except 
during a festival, could they have done this (says Herodotus) had 
the river been ever so low ; for both banks throughout the whole 
length of the town were provided with quays, with continuous 
walls, and with gates at the end of every street which led down 
to the river at right angles; so that if the population had not 
been disqualified by the influences of the moment, they would 
have caught the assailants in the bed of the river “as in a trap,” 
and overwhelmed them from the walls alongside. Within a 
square of fifteen miles to each side, we are not surprised to hear 
that both the extremities were already in the power of the 
besiegers before the central population heard of it, and while they 
were yet absorbed in unconscious festivity.? 


1 Herodot. i.191. This latter portion 
of the story, if we may judge from the 
expression of Herodotus, seems 
excite more doubt in his mind than all 
the rest, for he thinks it necessary to 
add, ‘‘as the residents at Babylon say,” 
ὡς λέγεται ὑπὸ τῶν ταύτῃ οἰκημένων. 
Yet if we assume the size of the place 
to be what he has affirmed, there 
seems nothing remarkable in the fact 
that the people in the centre did not 
at once hear of the capture; for the 
first business of the assailants would 
be to sess themselves of the walls 
and gates. It is a lively illustration of 


rodigious magnitude, and as such it 
given by Aristotle (Polit. iii. 1, 12); 
who however exaggerates it by giving 
as a report that the inhabitants in the 
centre did not hear of the capture 
until the third day. No such exaggera- 
tion as this appears in Herodotus, 
Xenophon, in the Cyropzedia (vii. 5, 
7—18), following the story that Cyrus 
drained off the Euphratés, τὴν Γακτα 
it as effected in a manner differing 
from Herodotus. According to him, 
Cyrus dug two vast and deep ditches, 
one on each side round the town, from 
the river above the town to the river 
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Such is the account given by Herodotus of the circumstances 
Babylon which placed Babylon—the greatest city of Western 
leftinun- Asia—in the power of the Persians. To what extent 
jm the information communicated to him was incorrect 
or exaggerated, we cannot now decide. The way in 
which the city was treated would lead us to suppose 
that its acquisition cannot have cost the conqueror either much 
time or much loss. Cyrus comes into the list as king of 
Babylon, and the inhabitants with their whole territory become 
tributary to the Persians, forming the richest satrapy in the 
empire; but we do not hear that the people were otherwise ill- 
used, and it is certain that the vast walls and gates were left 
untouched. This was very different from the way in which the 
Medes had treated Nineveh, which seems to have been ruined 
and for a long time absolutely uninhabited, though re-occupied 
on a reduced scale under the Parthian empire ; and very different. 
also from the way in which Babylon itself was treated twenty 
years afterwards by Darius, when reconquered after a revolt. 

The importance of Babylon, marking as it does one of the 
peculiar forms of civilisation belonging to the ancient world in a 
state of full development, gives an interest even to the half- 
authenticated stories respecting its capture. The other exploits 
ascribed to Cyrus—his invasion of India, across the desert of 

Arachosia! —and his attack upon the Massagete, 


and 
population. 


attacks the Nomads ruled by queen Tomyris and greatly re- 
Massaget sembling the Scythians, across the mysterious river 
pa which Herodotus calls Araxés—are too little known 


to be at all dwelt upon. In the latter he is said to 
have perished, his army being defeated in a bloody battle? He 
was buried at Pasargade, in his native province of Persis Proper, 


below it: watching the opportunity of 
a festival day in Babylon, he let the 
water into both of these side ditches, 
which fell into the main stream again 
below the town: hence the main stream 
in its through the town became 
nearly dry. The narrative of Xenophén, 
however, betrays itself as not havi 

been written from information receiv: 


for he talks of ai ἄκραι of ΒΟΙ͂Ν 
j speaks of the ἄκραι 0 
s of Karia (compare Cyro- 
peedia, vii. 4 1, 7, with vii. 5, 84). 


There were no axpa on the dead flat of 
Babylon. 


1 Arrian, vi. 24, 4. 


2 Herodot. i. 205—214; Arrian, vy. 4, 
14; Justin, i. 8; Strabo, xi. p. 512. 

According to Ktésias, Cyrus was 
slain in an expedition against the 
Derbikes, a people in the Caucasian 
regions—though his army afterwards 
prove victorious and come the 
country (Ktesiz Persica, c. 8—9)—see 
the comment of Bahr on the passage 
in his edition of Ktésias, 
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where his tomb was honoured and watched until the breaking up 
of the empire,! while his memory was held in profound venera- 
tion among the Persians. Of his real exploits we know little or 
nothing, but in what we read respecting him there seems, though 
amidst constant fighting, very little cruelty. Xenophén has 
selected his life as the subject of a moral romance, which for a 
long time was cited as authentic history, and which even now 
serves as an authority, express or implied, for disputable and 
even incorrect conclusions. His extraordinary activity and 
conquests admit of no doubt. He left the Persian empire? 
extending from Sogdiana and the rivers Jaxartés and Indus 
eastward, to the Hellespont and the Syrian coast westward, and 
his successors made no permanent addition to it except that of 
Egypt. Phcenicia and Judea were dependencies of Babylon, at 
the time when he conquered it, with their princes and grandees in 
Babylonian captivity. As they seem to have yielded to him, and 
become his tributaries,? without difficulty, so the restoration of 
their captives was conceded to them. It was from Cyrus that the 
habits of the Persian kings took commencement, to dwell at Susa 
in the winter, and Ekbatana during the summer ; the primitive 
territory of Persis, with its two towns of Persepolis and Pasar- 
gadee, being reserved for the burial-place of the kings and the re- 
ligious sanctuary of the empire. How or when the conquest of 
Susiana was made, we are not informed, It lay eastward of the 
Tigris, between Babylonia and Persis Proper, and its people, the 
Kissians, as far as we can discern, were of Assyrian and not of 
Arian race. The river Choaspés near Susa was supposed to 
furnish the only water fit for the palate of the Great King, and is 
said to have been carried about with him wherever he went.* 

While the conquests of Cyrus contributed to assimilate the 
distinct types of civilisation in Western Asia—not by gxtraordi- 
elevating the worse, but by degrading the better— oat day 
upon the native Persians themselves they operated as Persians, 
‘an extraordinary stimulus, provoking alike their Gonauests 
pride, ambition, cupidity, and warlike propensities. of Cyrus. 

1 Strabo, xv. , 781; Arrian, vi.29. xi. P. a 518; Arrian, iv. 2, 2; Curtius, 

2The town <yra, or K opolis, on vii. 6 16). 
the river Sihon or J; , Was said 8 Herodot. iii. 1 


to have been founded Ὁ —it 4 Herodot. i. iss; Lg “ta- 
was destroyed by Alexander (Strabo, xerxés, c. 3; Diodér. xvii. 7L 
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Not only did the territory of Persis Proper pay no tribute 
to Susa or Ekbatana—being the only district so exempted 
between the Jaxartés and the Mediterranean —but the vast 
tributes received from the remaining empire were distributed to 
a great degree among its inhabitants. Empire to them meant— 
for the great men, lucrative satrapies or pachalics, with powers 
altogether unlimited, pomp inferior only to that of the Great 
King, and standing armies which they employed at their own 
discretion, sometimes against each other? — for the common 
soldiers, drawn from their fields or flocks, constant plunder, 
abundant maintenance, and an unrestrained licence, either in the 
suite of one of the satraps, or in the large permanent troop which 
moved from Susa to Ekbatana with the Great King. And if the 
entire population of Persis Proper did not migrate from their 
abodes to occupy some of those more inviting spots which the 
immensity of the imperial dominion furnished —a dominion 
extending (to use the language of Cyrus the younger before the 
battle of Kunaxa)? from the region of insupportable heat to that 
of insupportable cold—this was only because the early kings 
discouraged such a movement, in order that the nation might 
maintain its military hardihood® and be in a situation to furnish 
τὰ undiminished supplies of soldiers. The self-esteem 
of the and arrogance of the Persians were no less remarkable 
Persians. = than their avidity for sensual enjoyment. They were 
fond of wine to excess: their wives and their concubines were 
both numerous ; and they adopted eagerly from foreign nations 
new fashions of luxury as well as of ornament. Even to novelties 
in religion they were not strongly averse. For though disciples 
of Zoroaster, with Magi as their priests and as indispensable 
companions of their sacrifices, worshipping Sun, Moon, Earth, 
Fire, &., and recognising neither image, temple, nor altar—yet 
they had adopted the voluptuous worship of the goddess Mylitta 
from the Assyrians and Arabians. A numerous male offspring 
was the Persian’s boast. His warlike character and consciousness 
of force were displayed in the education of these youths, who 
were taught, from five years old to twenty, only three things—to 


1 Xenophén, Anabas. i. 1, 8. : 
2 Xenophén. Anabas. i. 7, 6; Cyropeed. viii. 6, 19. 
3 Herodot. ix. 122. 
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ride, to shoot with the bow, and to speak the truth. To owe 
money, or even to buy and sell, was accounted among the 
Persians disgraceful—a sentiment which they defended by saying 
that both the one and the other imposed the necessity of telling 
falsehood. To exact tribute from subjects, to receive pay or 
presents from the king, and to give away without forethought 
whatever was not immediately wanted, was their mode of dealing 
with money. Industrious pursuits were left to the conquered, 
who were fortunate if, by paying a fixed contribution and sending 
a military contingent when required, they could purchase un- 
disturbed immunity for their remaining concerns.? They could 
not thus purchase safety for the family hearth, since we find 
instances of noble Grecian maidens torn from their parents for 
the harem of the satrap. 

To a people of this character, whose conceptions of political 
society went no farther than personal obedience to a chief, a 
conquerer like Cyrus would communicate the strongest excite- 
ment and enthusiasm of which they were capable. He had found 
them slaves, and made them masters : he was the first and greatest 
of national benefactors,* as well as the most forward of leaders in 
the field: they followed him from one conquest to another, during 
the thirty years of his reign, their love of empire growing with 
the empire itself. And this impulse of aggrandise- 


ment continued unabated during the reigns of his foelgae 
three next successors—Kambysés, Darius, and Xerxés play ivigt δῇ 
—until it was at length violently stifled by the p Ber ato 
humiliating defeats of Platea and Salamis; after ἢν τὸ after 


which the Persians became content with defending 
themselves at home and playing a secondary game. But at the 


1 The modern Persians at this day 
exhibit almost matchless skill in 
shooting with the firelock, as well as 
with the bow, on horseback—see Sir 


especially foreign luxuries (i. 135)— 
ξεινικὰ δὲ νόμαια ἹΠέρσαι προσίενται 
ἀνδρῶν μάλιστα---καὶ εὐπαθείας Te παντο- 
δαπὰς πυνθανόμενοι ἐπιτηδεύουσι. 


John Malcolm, Sketches of Persia, ch. 
bil ἢ 201; see also Kinneir, Geogra- 
ae Memoir of the Persian Empire, 


p. 82. 

2 About the attributes of the Persian 

character, see Herodot. i. 131—140: 
compare i. 153. 

e expresses himself very strongly 

as to the facility with which the 

Persians imbibed foreign customs, and 


That rigid tenacity of customs and 
exclusiveness of tastes, which mark 
the modern Orientals, appear to be of 
the growth of Mahometanism, and to 
distinguish them greatly from the old 
Zoroastrian Persians. 


8 Herodot. ix. 76; Plutarch, Arta- 
xerx. 6. 26. 
4 Herodot,. i, 210 ; iii. 159, 
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time when Kambysés son of Cyrus succeeded to his father’s 
sceptre, Persian spirit was at its highest point. He was not long 
in fixing upon a prey both richer and less hazardous than the 
Massagete, at the opposite extremity of the empire. Pheenicia 
and Judea being already subject to him, he resolved to invade 
Egypt, then highly flourishing under the long and prosperous 
reign of Amasis. Not much pretence was needed to colour the 
aggression ; so that the various stories which Herodotus mentions 
as causes of the war, are only interesting inasmuch as they imply 
a vein of Egyptian party-feeling—affirming that the invasion 
was brought upon Amasis by a daughter of Apriés, and was thus 
a judgment upon Amasis for having deposed Apriés. As to the 
manner in which the daughter had produced this effect, indeed, 
the most contradictory stories were circulated.* 

Kambysés summoned the forces of his empire for this new 
enterprise, and among them both the Pheenicians and the Asiatic 
Greeks, Aiolic as well as Ionic,? insular as well as 


sie Fite continental—nearly all the maritime force and skill of 
Kambys’s the Aigean Sea. He was apprised by a Greek deserter 
τότ hie from the mercenaries in Egypt, named Phanés, of the 
aE mal difficulties of the march, and the best method of sur- 


mounting them; especially the three days of sandy 
desert, altogether without water, which lay between Egypt and 
Judea. By the aid of the neighbouring Arabians—with whom 
he concluded a treaty, and who were requited for this service 
with the title of equal allies, free from all tribute—he was enabled 
to surmount this serious difficulty, and to reach Pelusium at the 
eastern mouth of the Nile, where the Ionian and Karian troops 
in the Egyptian service, as well as the Egyptian military, were 
assembled to oppose him.* 
Fortunately for himself, the Egyptian king Amasis had died 
during the interval of the Persian preparations, a few months 
before the expedition took place—after forty-four years of un- 


1 Herodot. iii. 1i—4. 
2 Herodot. iii. 1, 19, 44. 
cron aa de potion 
Τί e on 
and to the other inci + i nears of Persian 
quite different in its details 
ean ‘that of of Herodotus, agreeing only 
in the main events (Ktésias, Persica. 


c. 7). To blend the two together is 


impossible. 

difficulty of op cet Pe. ye 
culty of ai ‘or an 

army nf ΒΟ tum, provin- 

ciamaditu i 


onz fecun 
superstitione ac lascivia Y discordem Θ᾽ 
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abated prosperity. His death, at this critical moment, was pro- 


bably the main cause of the easy conquest which 


Death of 
asis 


followed ; his son Psammenitus succeeding to his Am 


crown, but neither to his abilities nor his influence. 
The result of the invasion was foreshadowed, as usual, 
by a menacing prodigy—rain falling at Thébes in 
upper Egypt. It was brought about by a single vic- 
tory, though bravely disputed, at Pelusium,—followed 


king of 
Egypt, at 
the time 
when the 
Persian ex- 
pedition 
was pre- — 
paring—his 
son Psam- 


by the capture of Memphis with the person of king menitus 
Psammenitus, after a siege of some duration. Kam- *%°°eed® 
bysés had sent forward a Mitylenwan ship to Memphis, with 
heralds to summon the city. The Egyptians, in a Conquest 
paroxysm of fury, rushed out of the walls, destroyed oy eee 
the vessel, and tore the erew into pieces—a savage bys¢s. 
proceeding which drew upon them severe retribution after the 
capture. Psammenitus, after being at first treated with harshness 
and insult, was ab length released and even allowed to retain his 
regal dignity as a dependent of Persia. But being soon detected, 
or at least believed to be concerned, in raising revolt against the 
conquerors, he was put to death, and Egypt was placed under a 
satrap.) 

There yet lay beyond Egypt territories for the Persians to 
conquer, though Kyréné and Barka, the Greek colonies near the 
coast of Libya, placed themselves at once out of the 
reach of danger by sending to Kambysés tribute and 
submission at Memphis. He projected three new 
enterprises ; one against Carthage, by sea; the other 
two, by land—against the Ethiopians, far to the 
southward up the course of the Nile—and against the Ethiopia 
oracle and Oasis of Zeus Ammé6n, amidst the deserts orn A β 
of Libya. Towards Ethiopia he himself conducted his ἔτ 
troops, but was compelled to bring them back without reaching 
it, since they were on the point of perishing with famine; while 
the division which he sent against the temple of Ammon is said 
to have been overwhelmed by a sand-storm in the desert. The 
expedition against Carthage was given up, for a reason which 
well deserves to be commemorated. The Pheenicians, who 


Submission 


bysés—his 
projects for 
conquering 
Libya and 


1 Herodot. iii. 10-16. About the Arabians, between Judxa and Egypt, see 
iii, ὁ. 5, 88--.-91. 
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formed the most efficient part of his navy, refused to serve 
against their kinsmen and colonists, pleading the sanctity of 
mutual oaths as well as the ties both of relationship and traffic.) - 
Even the frantic Kambysés was compelled to accept, and perhaps 
to respect, this honourable refusal ; which was not imitated by 
the Ionic Greeks when Darius and Xerxés demanded the aid of 
their ships agains) Athens—we must add, however, that they 
were then in a situation much more exposed and helpless than 
that in which the Pheenicians stood before Kambysés. 

Among the sacred animals so numerous and so different 
throughout the various nomes of Egypt, the most venerated of all 
was the bull Apis. Such peculiar conditions were required by 
the Egyptian religion as to the birth, the age, and the marks of 
this animal, that when he died, it was difficult to find a new calf 
Insults of Properly qualified to succeed him. Much time was 
ig aad sometimes spent in the search, and when an unexcep- 
Egyptian tionable successor was at last found, the demonstrations 
remgion. —_ of joy in Memphis were extravagant and universal. 
At the moment when Kambysés returned to Memphis from his 
Ethiopian expedition, full of humiliation for the result, ib so 
happened that a new Apis was just discovered; and as the 
population of the city gave vent to their usual festive pomp and 
delight, he construed it into an intentional insult towards his 
own recent misfortunes. In vain did the priests and magistrates 
explain to him the real cause of these popular manifestations. 
He persisted in his belief, punished some of them with death and 
others with stripes, and commanded every man seen in holiday 
attire to be slain. Farthermore—to carry his outrage against 
Egyptian feeling to the uttermost pitch—he sent for the newly- 
discovered Apis, and plunged his dagger into the side of the 
animal, who shortly afterwards died of the wound.? 

After this brutal deed—calculated to efface in the minds of the 
Madness of Egyptian priests the enormities of Cheops and 
aera Chephrén, and doubtless unparalleled in all the 
πόρτας - 24,000 years of their anterior history—Kambysés lost 
brother every spark of reason which yet remained to him. 
Smerdis. ΤῊ Egyptians found in this visitation a new proof of 


1 Herodot. iii. 19. 8 Herodot. iii. 29. 
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the avenging interference of their gods. Not only did he commit 
every variety of studied outrage against the conquered people 
among whom he was tarrying, as well as their temples and their 
sepulchres—but he also dealt his blows against his Persian friends 
and even his nearest blood-relations. Among these revolting 
atrocities, one of the greatest deserves peculiar notice, because the 
fate of the empire was afterwards materially affected by it. His 
younger brother Smerdis had accompanied him into Egypt, but 
had been sent back to Susa, because the king became jealous of 
the admiration which his personal strength and qualities called 
forth. That jealousy was aggravated into alarm and hatred by 
a dream portending dominion and conquest to Smerdis, and the 
frantic Kambysés sent to Susa secretly a confidential Persian, 
Prexaspés, with express orders to get rid of his brother. Prexaspés 
fulfilled his commission effectively, burying the slain prince with 
his own hands,? and keeping the deed concealed from all except 
a few of the chiefs at the regal residence. 

Among these few chiefs, however, there was one, the Median 
Patizeithés, belonging to the order of the Magi, who go, 
saw in it a convenient stepping-stone for his own Bs al 
personal ambition, and made use of it as a means of Patizeithés 
covertly supplanting the dynasty of the great Cyrus. bag fp 
Enjoying the full confidence of Kambysés, he had been Meee 
left by that prince on departing for Egypt in the the name of 
entire management of the palace and treasures, with Smerdis. 
extensive authority. Moreover he happened to have a brother 
extremely resembling in person the deceased Smerdis. As the 
open and dangerous madness of Kambysés contributed to alienate 
from him the minds of the Persians, Patizeithés resolved to 
proclaim this brother as king in his room, as if it were the 
younger son of Cyrus succeeding to the disqualified elder, On 
one important point, the false Smerdis differed from the true. 
He had lost his ears, which Cyrus himself had caused to be cut 
off for an offence ; but the personal resemblance, after all, was 
of little importance, since he was seldom or never allowed to show 


1Ktésias calls the brother Tanyo- also calls him Tanyoxarkés, but gives 
xarkés, and says that Cyrus had left him a different satrapy (Cyropeed. viii. 
him satrap, without tribute, of Baktria 7, 1D 
and the neighbouring regions (Persica, 2 Herodot. iii. 80---62, 
c. 8). Xenophon in the Cyropedia 8 Herodot. iii. 61—68, 
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himself to the people! Kambysés heard of this revolt in 
Deathof Syria on his return from Egypt. He was mounting 
Kambysés. his horse in haste for the purpose of going to suppress 
it, when an accident from his sword put an end to his life. 
Herodotus tells us that before his death he summoned the Persians 
around him, confessed that he had been guilty of putting his 
brother to death, and apprised them that the reigning Smerdis 
was only a Median pretender—conjuring them at the same time 
not to submit to the disgrace of being ruled by any other than a 
Persian and an Achemenid. But if it be true that he ever made 
known the facts, no one believed him. For Prexaspés on his part 
was compelled by regard to his own safety to deny that he had 
imbrued his hands in the blood of a son of Cyrus ;? and thus the 
opportune death of Kambysés placed the false Smerdis without 
opposition at the head of the Persians, who all, or for the most 
part, believed themselves to be ruled by a genuine son of Cyrus. 
Kambysés had reigned for seven years and five months. 

For seven months did Smerdis reign without opposition, 
no. bil. seconded by his brother Patizeithés. Ifhe manifested 
Hikes his distrust of the haughty Persians around him by 
thefalse neither inviting them into his palace nor showing 
poeta ap himself out of it, he at the same time studiously 
the ea conciliated the favour of the subject provinces, by 
noblemen remission of tribute and of military service for three 
against _—years.* Such a departure from the Persian principle 
is slain of government was in itself sufficient to disgust the 
succeedsto Warlike and rapacious Achemenids at Susa; but it 
seems that their suspicions as to his genuine character 
had never been entirely set at rest, and in the eighth month those 
suspicions were converted into certainty. According to what 
seems to have been the Persian usage, he had taken to himself 
the entire harem of his predecessor, among whose wives was 
numbered Phedymé daughter of a distinguished Persian named 
Otanés. At the instance of her father, Phedymé undertook the 
dangerous task of feeling the head of Smerdis while he slept, and 


1 Herodot. fii. 68—69.—‘‘ Auribus up the infliction of it at the present 
decisis vivere jubet,” says Tacitus moment, or at least down to a very 
about a case under the Parthian recent period. 

vernment (Annal. xii. 14)-and the 2 Herodot. iii. 64—66. 

kish authorities have not given 3 Herodot. iii. 67. 
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thus detected the absence of ears. Otanés, possessed of the 
decisive information, lost no time in concerting, with five other 
noble Achwmenids, means for ridding themselves of a king who 
was at once a Mede, a Magian, and a man without ears ;? Darius, 
son of Hystaspés the satrap of Persis Proper, arriving just in time 
to join the conspiracy as the seventh. How these seven noblemen 
slew Smerdis in his palace at Susa—how they subsequently 
debated among themselves whether they should establish in Persia 
a monarchy, an oligarchy, or a democracy—how, after the first of 
the three had been resolved upon, it was determined that the 
future king, whichever he might be, should be bound to take 
his wives only from the families of the seven conspirators—how 
Darius became king from the circumstance of his horse being the 
first to neigh among those of the conspirators at a given spot, by 
the stratagem of the groom (barés—how Otanés, standing aside 
beforehand from this lottery for the throne, reserved for himself 
as well as for his descendants perfect freedom and exemption from 
the rule of the future king, whichsoever might draw the prize— 
all these incidents may be found recounted by Herodotus with his 
usual vivacity, but with no small addition of Hellenic ideas as 
well as of dramatic ornament. 

It was thus that the upright tiara, the privileged head-dress of 
the Persian kings,* passed away from the lineage of Cyrus, yet 
without departing from the great phratry of the Achemenide— 
to which Darius and his father Hystaspés, as well as Cyrus, 
belonged. That important fact is unquestionable, and probably 
the acts ascribed to the seven conspirators are in the main true, 
apart from their discussions and intentions. But on this, as well 
as on other occasions, we must guard ourselves against an illusion — 
which the historical manner of Herodotus is apt to create. He 
presents to us with so much descriptive force the personal narra- 
tive—individual action and speech, with all its accompanying 
hopes, fears, doubts, and passions—that our attention is distracted | 

1 Herodot. iii. 68—69. .3Compare Aristophan. Aves, 487, 
x2 Horodot. iil. 69-18. ἀρχόμεθα μὲν Krrian, iv. 6, 20. The cap” of the 
ἐόντες Ἰέρσαι, ὑπὸ Μήδον ἀνδρὸς μάγου, Persians generally was loose, low. 
καὶ τούτου ὦτα οὐκ ἔχοντος. clinging about the head in folds ; that 

Compare the description of the in- of the king was high and erect above 
pe ig “sake gy repugnance of the Greeks the head. See the notes of Wesseling 


yréné to be governed by the lame and Schweighduser upon πῖλοι ἀπαγέες 
Battus (Herodot. iv. 161). in Herodot. lc. 
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from the political bearing of what is going on; which we are 
compelled often to gather up from hints in the speeches 


bearing of of performers, or from consequences afterwards in- 
spiracy— directly noticed. When we put together all the inci- 
Smerdiste- dental notices which he lets drop, it will be found that 
edian the change of sceptre from Smerdis to Darius was a far 
erance, larger political event than his direct narrative would 
inv ag is| seem toannounce. Smerdis represents preponderance 
down by to the Medes over the Persians, and comparative 


degradation to the latter; who, by the installation 
of Darius, are again placed in the ascendent. The Medes and the 
Magians are in this case identical ; for the Magians, though indis- 
pensable in the capacity of priests to the Persians, were essentially 
one of the seven Median tribes. It thus appears that though 
Smerdis ruled as a son of the great Cyrus, yet he ruled by means 
of Medes and Magians, depriving the Persians of that supreme 
privilege and predominance to which they had become accustomed.® 
We see this by what followed immediately after the assassination 
of Smerdis and his brother in the palace. The seven conspirators, 
exhibiting the bloody heads of both these victims as an evidence 
of their deed, instigated the Persians in Susa to a general massacre 
of the Magians, many of whom were actually slain, and the rest 
only escaped by flight, concealment, or the hour of night. And 
the anniversary of this day was celebrated afterwards among the 
Persians by a solemnity and festival, called the Magophonia ; no 
Magian being ever allowed on that day to appear in public.* The 


1 Herodot. i. 101—120. 


conspirators (iii. 
2In the speech which Herodotus 


73), and that of 
Prexaspés (iii. 75) " ς 


also Plato, Legg 


Part II. ~ 


= into the mouth of Kambysés on 
death-bed, addressed to the Persians 
around him in a strain of prophetic 

juration (iii. 65), he says—Kat δὴ ὑμῖν 
τάδε ἐπισκήπτω, θεοὺς τοὺς βασιληΐους 
ἐπικαλέων, καὶ πᾶσιν ὑμῖν καὶ μάλιστα 
᾿Αχαιμενιδέων τοῖσι παρεοῦσι, μὴ περι- 
ἴδεν τὴν ἡγεμονίην αὗτις ἐς Μήδους 
περιελθοῦσαν" ἀλλ᾽ εἴτε δόλῳ ἔχουσι 
αὐτὴν κτησάμενοι (the personification 
of the deceased son of Cyrus), δόλῳ 
ἀπαιρεθῆναι ὑπὸ ὑμέων" εἴτε καὶ σθένεΐ 
τεῳ κατεργασάμενοι, σθένεϊ κατὰ τὸ κάρ- 
τερον ἀνασώσασθαι (the forcible Nek 8 
tion of the Medes to Darius, which he 
he down by superior force on the 

ersian side): com: the speech of 
Gobryas, one of the seven Persian 


iii. 12, p. 695. 
oo ee af correct view be 

e reign οἱ erdis the an 
its political character (ldeen ἄρον dex 
Verkehr, &c., der Alten Welt, part i. 
Abth. i. p. 431. ; 

3 Herodot. iii, 79. Σπασάμενοι δὲ 
τὰ ἐγχειρίδια, ἔκτεινον ὅκου τινὰ μάγον 
εὕρισκον" εἰ δὲ μὴ νὺξ ἐπελθοῦσα “Ἂν 
ἔλιπον ἂν οὐδένα μάγον. Ὑαύτην 
ἡμέρην θεραπεύουσι ἹΤέρσαι κοινῇ μάλισ- 
τα νῶν ἡμερέων" καὶ ἐν αὐτῇ ὁρτὴν 
μεγάλην ἀνάγουσι, ἣ κέκληται ὑπὸ Περ- 
σέων Μαγοφόνια. 

The periodical celebration of the 
Magophonia is attested by Ktésias— 
one of the few points of complete 
agreement with Herodotus. He farther 
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descendants of the Seven maintained a privileged name and rank,} 
even down to the extinction of the monarchy by Alexander the 
Great. 

Furthermore, it appears that the authority of Darius was not 
readily acknowledged throughout the empire, and that an interval 
of confusion ensued before it became so. The Medes 
actually revolted, and tried to maintain themselves by 
force against Darius, who however found means to 
subdue them : though when he convoked his troops 
from the various provinces, he did not receive from the 
satraps universal obedience. The powerful Oreetés 
especially, who had been appointed by Cyrus satrap of Lydia 
and Ionia, not only sent no troops to the aid of Darius against the 
Medes,® but even took advantage of the disturbed state of the 
government to put to death his private enemy Mitrobatés, satrap 
of Phrygia, and appropriate that satrapy in addition to his own. 
Aryandés also, the satrap nominated by Kambysés in Egypt, 
comported himself as the equal of Darius rather than as his sub- 
ject. The subject provinces generally, to whom Smerdis had 
granted remission of tribute and military service for the space of 
three years, were grateful and attached to his memory, and noway 
pleased with the new dynasty. Moreover the revolt of the 
Babylonians, conceived a year or two before it was executed, took 
its rise from the feelings of this time.5 But the renewal of the 
old conflict between the two principal sections of the empire, 
Medes and Persians, is doubtless the most important feature in 
this political revolution. The false Smerdis with his brother, 
both of them Medes and Magians, had revived the Median 
nationality to a state of supremacy over the Persian, recalling the 


the satraps. 


agrees in saying that a Magian usurped 
the throne, through likeness of person 
to the deceased son of Cyrus, whom 
Kambysés had slain—but all his other 
statements differ from Herodotus 
(Ktésias, 10—14). 

1 Even at the battle of Arbela— 
**Summe Orsines preerat, a septem 
Persis oriundus, ad Cyrum quoque 
nobilissimum regem, originem sui 
referens”. (Quintus Curtius, iv. 12, 7, 
or iv. 45, 7, Zumpt): compare Strabo, 
xi. p. 631; Florus, iii. 5, 1. 

Herodot. iii. 127. 


Δαρεῖος --- ἅτε 
οἰδεόντων οἱ Ere τῶν πρηγμάτων, 


&.— 


mention of the ταραχή (iii. 126, 150). 


8 Herodot. iii. 126. Mera γὰρ τὸν 
Καμβύσεω θάνατον, καὶ τῶν Μάγων τὴν 
βασιληΐην, μένων ἐν τῇσι Σάρδισι ᾽Οροί- 
τῆς, ὠφέλει μὲν οὐδὲν Πέρσας, ὑπὸ 
Μήδων ἀπαραιρημένους τὴν ἀρχήν" ὃ δὲ 
ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ ταραχῇ κατὰ μὲν ἔκτεινε 
Mirposaress + « « ἄλλα τε ἐξύβρισε 
παντοῖα, &C. 

4 Herodot. iv. 166. ‘O δὲ ᾿Αρυάνδης 
ἣν οὗτος τῆς Αἰγύπτον ὕπαρχος ὑπὸ Καμ- 
βύσεω κατεστεώς" ὃς ὑστέρῳ χρόνῳ 
παρισεύμενος Δαρείῳ διεφθάρη. 

5 Herodot, iii. 67—150. 
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memory of what it had been under Astyagés ; while Darius—a 
pure Persian, and not (like the mule Cyrus) half Mede and half 
Persian—replaced the Persian nationality in its ascendent condi- 
tion, though not without the necessity of suppressing by force a 


rebellion of the Medes.* 


1 Herodot. i. 180. ᾿Αστυάγης μέν νυν 
βασιλεύσας ἐπ᾽ ἔτεα πέντε Kal τριήκοντα, 
οὕτω τῆς ἀρχῆς κατεπαύθη,. Μῆδοι δὲ 
ὑπέκυψαν Πέρσῃσι διὰ τὴν τούτου πικ- 
ρότητας. . . . Ὑστέρῳ μέντοι χρό: 
μετεμέλησέ τέ σφι ταῦτα ποιήσασι, καὶ 
ἀπέστησαν ἀπὸ Δαρείου" ἀποστάντες δὲ, 
ὀπίσω κατεστράφθησαν, μάχῃ νικηθέντες" 
τότε δὲ, ἐπὶ ᾿Αστυάγεος, οἱ Ἰέρσαι τε καὶ 
; noes “ἐπαναστάντες eee Μήδοισι, 

ρχον τὸ ἀπὸ τούτου τῆς ᾿Ασίης. 

This passage—asserting that the 
Medes, some time after the deposition 
of Astyagés and te Pas pers ἐδ 

ersian supremacy by , Tepen 

of having suffered their discontent 
against Astyagés to place this supre- 
macy in the hands of the Persians, 
revolted from Darius, and were recon- 
quered after a contest—appears to me 
to have been misunderstood by chro- 
nologists. Dodwell, Larcher, and Mr. 

es Clinton (indeed most, if not all, 
of the chronologists) explain it as 
alluding to a revolt of the Medes 
against the Persian king Darius Nothus, 
mentioned in the Hellenica of Xenophén 
(i. 2, 12), and belonging to the year 408 
B.c. See Larcher ad Herodot. i. 130, 
and his Vie d’Hérodote, prefixed to his 
translation . Ixxxix); also Mr. 
cod τὶ a hie Aepomaice. 18. ΕΝ 
an , and his Appendix, c. . 316. 

The revolt of the Medes alluded to 
by Herodotus is, in my » age 
comple ΝΥ distinct from the revol 
mentioned by Xenophén: to identify 
the two, as these eminent chronologists 
do, is an hypothesis not only having 
nothing to recommend it, but open to 
eee objection. The revolt mentioned 

ἐπα τα mt aguines Decen 
οἱ ys ,_ 10 us 
Nothus; and I tues δὰ forth with 
peculiar care the circumstances con- 
nected with the conspiracy and acces- 
sion of the former, for the purpose of 
showing that they all decidedly imply 
that conflict between Median and 
Persian supremacy, which Herodotus 

y announces in the passage now 
before us. 
1 When Herpdotus of Darius, 
without any adjective designation, why 
should we login that he means any 


other than Darius the son of Hystaspés, 


ἴμεν 


Medes, for what they had done at the 
comer of Gow Rist oe, a 
naturally prompt them repair 
it in the latter. But between the 
deposition of Astyagés in 559 Β.6., and 
the revolt mentioned by Xenophén 
against Darius Nothus in 408 B.c., the 
interval is more than 150 years. To 
ascribe a revolt which took place in 
408 B.C. to repentance for something 


5 inadmissible. wis tae 
e preceding argumen' ow 
that the natural ponarores χὰ of the 


Pp e in Herodotus points to Darius 
son 0 ἘΠῚ and not to Darius 
Nothus; but is not all. There 


are yet stronger reasons why the refer- 
ence to Darius Nothus should be 
discarded. 

The supposed mention in Herodotus 


of a fact so late as 408 B.C. lexes 
the whole chronology of his life and 
authorship. According to the usual 


statement of his biography, which 
there is no reason to call in question, 
he was born in 484 B.c. Here then is 
an event alluded to in his hi 4 
which occurred when the historian was 
seventy-six years old, and the allusion 
to which he must be ed to have 
written when about eighty years old, 
if not more; for his mention of the 
fact by no means implies that it was 
particularly recent. ose who pears τ 
poe. eh iva: ἐν τ berks al : 

whole history at that 3. bu 
they maintain that he fonts later 
additions, of which they contend that 
thisis one. I do not say that this is 
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It has already been observed that the subjugation of the 
_recusant Medes was not the only embarrassment of the first years 


of Darius. 


Oreetés, satrap of Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia, ruling 


seemingly the entire western coast of Asia Minor—poassessing a 


impossible: we know that Isokratés 
composed his Panathenaic oration at 
the age of ninety-four ; but it must be 
admitted to be highly improbable—a 
supposition which ought not to be 
advanced without some cogent proof 
to support it. But here no proef what- 
everis produced. Herodotus mentions 
a revolt of the Medes inst Darius— 
Xenophén also mentions a revolt of the 
Medes against Darius ; hence chrono- 
logists have taken it as a matter of 
course, that both authors must allude 
to the same event ; though the supposi- 
tion is unnatural as regards the text, 
and still more unnatural as regards 


the biography of Herodotus. 
In respect to that biography, Mr. 
Clinton appears to me to have adopted 


another erroneous opinion ; in which, 
however, both Larcher and Wesseling 
are oe him, though Dahlmann 
and Heyse saver with him. He main- 
tains that the passage in Herodotus 
Gii. 15), wherein it is stated that 
Pausiris succeeded his father Am 
tzus by consent of the Persians in the 
ἀφο of Egypt, is to be referred 

a fact which happened subsequent 
to the year 414 B.c., or the tenth year 
of Darius Nothus ; since it was in that 
year that Amyrteeus acquired the 
government of Egypt. But this 
opinion rests altogether upon the 
assumption that a certain Amyrtzus, 
whose name and date occur in 
Manetho (see Eusebius, Chronicon), is 
the same person as the Amyrtzeus 
mentioned in MHerodotus; which 
identity is not only not proved, but is 
extremely improbable, since Mr. Clin- 
ton himself admits (Ε΄. H. Appendix, p. 
817), while maintaining the identity— 
**He (Amyrtzus) had conducted a war 
against the Persian government more 
than fifty years before”. This, though 
not. impossible, is surely very impro- 
bable; it is at least equally probable 
that the Amyrtzus of Manetho was a 
different person from (perhaps even 
the grandson of) that Amyrtzus in 
Herodotus who had carried on war 

inst the Persians more than fifty 
years before ; it appears to me, 
indeed, that this is the more reason- 
able hypothesis of the two. 

I have permitted myself to prolong 


this note to an unusual length, because 
the supposed mention of such recent 
events in the history of Herodotus, as 
those in the reign of Darius Nothus, 
has introduced very gratuitous assump- 
tions as to the time and manner in 
which that history was composed. It 
cannot be shown that there is a single 
event of precise and ascertained date, 
alluded in his history, later than 
the capture of the Lacedemonian 
heralds in the year 480 B.c. (Herodot. 
vii. 137: see Larcher, Vie d’Hérodote, 
p. lxxxix.); and this renders the com- 
position of his history as an entire 
work much more smooth and intel- 
ligible. 

It may be worth while to add, that 
if we read attentively Herodotus vi. 
98—and reflect at the same time that 
the destruction of the Athenian arma- 
ment at Syracuse (the greatest of all 
Hellenic disasters, har inferior for 
its time to the Russian campaign of 
Napoleon, and especially impressive to 
one living at Thurii, as may be een 
the life of Lysias, Plutarch, Vit. X. 
Oratt. P 835) perpen during the 
reign of Darius Nothus in 415 B.c.—we 
shall not readily admit the hypothesis 
of additions made to the history during 
the Ὧν Ὁ of the latter, or so late as 408 
B.C. erodotus would hardly have 
dwelt so expressly and emphaticall 
upon mischief done by Greeks to eac 
other in the reigns of Darius son of 
aoe ge Xerxés and Artaxerxés, if 
he had lived to witness the greater 
mischiefs so inflicted during the reign 


of Darius Nothus, and had kept his 
history before him for the purpose of 
estruction 


Spee new events. The 
of the Athenians before Syracuse would 
have been a thousand times more 
striking to his imagination than the 
revolt of the Medes against Darius 
Nothus, and would have impelled him 
with much greater force to alter or en- 
boy Sep chapter vi. 98. 

e sentiment too which Herodotus 
places in the mouth of Demaratus re- 
specting the Spartans (vii. 104) appears 
to have been written before the capture 
of the a Sago in Sphakteria, in 425 
B.c., rather than after it: compare 
Thucyd. iv. 40. 

Dahlmann (Forschungen auf dem 
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large military force and revenue, and surrounded by a body-guard 
of 1000 native Persians—maintained a haughty independence. 
He secretly made away with couriers sent to summon him to 
Susa, and even wreaked his vengeance upon some of the principal 
Persians who had privately offended him. Darius, not thinking it 
prudent to attack him by open force, proposed to the chief 
Persians at Susa the dangerous problem of destroying him by 
stratagem. Thirty among them volunteered to undertake it, and 
Bageeus son of Artontés, to whom on drawing lots the task 
devolved, accomplished it by a manceuvre which might serve as 
a lesson to the Ottoman government in its embarrassments with 
contumacious Pachas. Having proceeded to Sardis, furnished 
with many different royal ordinances, formally set forth and 
bearing the seal of Darius, he was presented to Orcetés in audience, 
with the public secretary of the satrapy close at hand, and the 
Persian guards standing around. He presented his ordinances to 
be read aloud by the secretary, choosing first those which related 
to matters of no great importance; but when he saw that the 
guards listened with profound reverence, and that the king’s 
name and seal imposed upon them irresistibly, he ventured upon 
the real purport of his perilous mission. An ordinance was 
handed to the secretary, and read by him aloud, as follows: 
“ Persians, king Darius forbids you to serve any longer as guards 
to Orcetés”. The obedient guards at once delivered up their 
spears, when Bagzeus caused the final warrant to be read to them: 
“ King Darius commands the Persians in Sardis to kill Orcetés”. 
The guards drew their swords and killed him on the spot: his 
large treasure was conveyed to Susa: Darius became undisputed 
master, and probably Bageeus satrap.? 

Another devoted adherent, and another yet more memorable 
Revoltof piece of cunning, laid prostrate before Darius the 
Babylon. mighty walls and gates of the revolted Babylon. 
The inhabitants of that city had employed themselves assidu- 
ously—both during the lax provincial superintendence of the 
false Smerdis and during the period of confusion and conflict 


her gon der ὩΣ merck ii. P sel 430 B.c. But none of the chronological 
and He uzstiones Herodotee, p. icati i 

74—77, Berlin, 1827) both profess to eas wun ey κί 
point out six passages in Herodotus ς 

which mark events of later date than 1 Herodot. iii. 127, 128. 
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which elapsed before Darius became firmly established and 
obeyed—in making every preparation both for declaring and 
sustaining their independence. Having accumulated a large 
store of provisions and other requisites for a long siege, without 
previous detection, they at length proclaimed their independence 
openly. Such was the intensity of their resolution to shake off 
the yoke, that they had recourse to a proceeding, which, if 
correctly reported by Herodotus, forms one of the most frightful 
enormities recorded in his history. To make their provisions 
last out longer, they strangled all the women in the city, 
reserving only their mothers, and one woman to each family for 
the purpose of baking.! We cannot but suppose that this has 
been magnified from a partial into a universal destruction ; but 
taking it even with such allowance, it illustrates that ferocious 
force of will, and that predominance of strong nationality, com- 
bined with antipathy to foreigners, over all the gentler sympathies, 
which seems to mark the Semitie nations, and which may be 
traced so conspicuously in the Jewish history of Josephus, 
Darius, assembling all the forces in his power, laid siege to the 
revolted eity, but could make no impression upon it either by 
force or by stratagem. He tried to repeat the proceeding by 
which Cyrus had taken it at first; but the besieged were found 
this time on their guard. The siege had lasted twenty months 
without the smallest progress, and the Babylonians derided the 
besiegers from the height of their impregnable walls, when a 
distinguished Persian nobleman Zopyrus—son of Megabyzus, who 
had been one of the seven conspirators againsb Smerdis—pre- 
sented himself one day before Darius in a state of frightful 
mutilation. His nose and ears were cut off, and his body 
misused in every way. He had designedly thus maimed himself, 
“thinking it intolerable that Assyrians should thus laugh the 
Persians to scorn,”? in the intention, which he presently inti- 
mated to Darius, of passing into the town as a deserter, with the 
view of betraying it—for which purpose measures were con- 
certed. The Babylonians, seeing a Persian of the highest rank 
in so calamitous a condition, readily believed his assurance that 


1 Herodot. iii. 150. vii. 9. 

2 Herodot. iii. 155. δεινόν τι ποιεύ- The horror of Darius, at the first 
μενος, ᾿Ασσυρίους ἹΤέρσῃσι καταγελᾷν. sight of Zopyrus in this condition, is 
Compare the speech of Mardonius, strongly dramatised by Herodotus, 
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he had been thus punished by the king’s order, and that he 
came over to them as the only means of procuring for himself 
signal vengeance. Entrusted by them with the command of a 
detachment, he gained several advantages in different sallies, 
according to previous concert with Darius, until at length the 
Babylonians, grateful and confident, placed under his charge the 
principal gates. At the critical moment these gates were thrown 
open, and the Persians became masters of the city.+ 

Thus was the impregnable Babylon a second time reduced.? 
Recon- Darius took precautions on this occasion to put it out 
quered and of condition for resisting a third time. He caused 
by Darius. the walls and gates to be demolished, and three 
thousand of the principal citizens to be crucified. The remaining 
inhabitants were left in the dismantled city, fifty thousand 
women being levied by assessment upon the neighbouring 
provinces, to supply the place of the women strangled when it 
first revolted. Zopyrus was appointed satrap of the territory 


1 Herodot. iii. 154—158. 
2 Ktésias ig ted the revolé and 
recapture of Babylon to have taken 
lace, not under Darius, but under 
is son and successor Xerxés. He 
says that the Babylonians, revolting, 
slew their satrap Zopyrus; that they 
were besieged erxés, and that 
Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus, caused the 
city to be taken by practisi t 


ducing an analogous narrative of inci- 
dents far more recent. Voltaire gives, 
from the MS. of General Lefort, one 
of the princi and confidential 
officers of Peter the Great, the follow- 
ing account of the suppression of the 
revolted Strelitzes at Moscow in 1698: 
these Strelitzes were the old native 
militia or Janissaries of the Russian 


hat Czars, opposed to all the reforms of 


very stratagem which Herodo as- Pete 


poe Zopyrus himself (Persica, c. 
This seems inconsistent with the 
fact_that Megabyzus was general of 
the Persian army in Egypt in the war 
with the Athenians, about 460 B.c. 
(Diodér. Sic. xi. 75—77). He would 
hardly have been sent on active service 
had he been so fearfully mutilated : 
moreover, the whole story of Ktésias 
= to me far less probable than 
that of Herodotus ; for on this, as on 
other occasions, to blend the two to- 
gether is impossible, 

3 Herodot. iii. 159, 160. ‘‘ From the 
women thus introduced (says Hero- 
dotus) the present Babylonians are 
sprung.” 

To crucify subdued revolters by 
thousands is, fortunately, so little in 
harmony with modern European man- 
ners, that it may not be amiss to 
strengthen the confidence of the reader 
in the accuracy of Herodotus, by pro- 


eter. 
“Pour étouffer ces troubles, le czar 
secrétement de Vienne, arrive 
enfin 4 Moscou, et surprend tout le 
monde par sa présence: il récom 
les troupes qui ont vaincu les Strélitz : 
les prisons étaient pleines de ces mal- 
heureux. Si leur crime était grand, le 
chatiment le fut aussi. Leurs chefs, 
= officiers, et quelques prétres, 
urent condamnés 4 la mo 
uns furent roués, deux femmes en’ 
vives. On pendit autour des murailles 
de la ville et on fit 
supplices deux e Strélitz: leurs 
corps restérent deux jours exposés sur 
les grands chemins, et surtout autour 
du monastére ou résidaientles princesses 
Sophie et Eudoxe. On des 
lonnes de pierre ot le crime et le 
chitiment ὃ gravés. Un trés- 
grand nombre qui avaient leurs femmes 
et leurs furent Sea an avec 
leurs familles dans la oh le 


: quelques-. 


érir dans d’autres 


"= = 
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for life, with enjoyment of its entire revenues, receiving besides 
every additional reward which it was in the power of Darius to 
bestow, and generous assurances from the latter that he would 
rather have Zopyrus withoub wounds than the possession of 
Babylon. I have already intimated in a former chapter that the 
demolition of the walls here mentioned is not to be regarded as 
complete and continuous, nor was there any necessity that it 
should be so. Partial demolition would be quite sufficient to 
leave the city without defence; and the description given by 
Herodotus of the state of things as they stood at the time of his 
visit, proves that portions of the walls yet subsisted. One 
circumstance is yet to be added in reference to the subsequent 
condition of Babylon under the Persian empire. The city with 
the territory belonging to it constituted a satrapy, which not 
only paid a larger tribute (one thousand Euboic talents of silver) 
and contributed a much larger amount of provisions in kind for 
the maintenance of the Persian court, than any other among the 
twenty satrapies of the empire, but furnished besides an annual 
supply of five hundred eunuch youths.1 We may presume that 
this was intended in part as a punishment for the past revolt, 
since the like obligation was not imposed upon any other 
satrapy. 

Thus firmly established on the throne, Darius occupied it for 
thirty-six years. His reign was one of organization, Organiza- 
different from that of his two predecessors ; a differ- tion of the 
ence which the Persians well understood and noted, nomad by 
calling Cyrus the father, Kambysés the master, and Darius. 
Darius the retail-trader or huckster.2 In the mouth of the 
Persians this latter epithet must be construed as no insignificant 
compliment, since it intimates that he was the first to introduce 
some methodical order into the imperial administration and 
finances. Under the two former kings there was no definite 


or his informants translated κάπηλος, 
we do not know; but this latter word 
was used often by Greeks to signify a 


d@’Azof: par 1a du moins leur punition 
fut _utile a V’état: ils servirent ἃ dé- 
fricher des terres qui manquaient 


@habitans et de culture.” (Voltaire, 
Histoire de Russie, part i., ch. x., tom, 
31, of the uvres Complétes de Vol- 
taire, p. 148, ed. Paris, 1825.) 

1 Herodot. iii. 92. 

2 Herodot. iii. 89. What the Persian 
denomination was, which Herodotus 


cheat or deceiver generally: see Ety- 
mologic. Magn. p. 490, 11, and Suidas, 
Vv. Κάπηλος. Ὁ δ᾽ Atoxvaos τὰ δόλια 
πάντα καλεῖ κάπηλα---“ Κάπηλα προσ- 
φέρων τεχνήματα." (Aischylus, Frag- 
ment. 828, . Dindorf ; compare 
Euripid. Hippolyt. 953.) 
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amount of tribute levied upon the subject provinces. They 
furnished what were called presents, subject to no fixed limit 
except such as might be satisfactory to the satrap in each district. 
But Darius, succeeding as he did to Smerdis, who had rendered 
himself popular with the provinces by large financial exemptions, 
and having farther to encounter jealousy and dissatisfaction from 
Persians, his former equals in rank, probably felt it expedient to 
relieve the provinces from the burden of undefined exactions. 
He distributed the whole empire into twenty departments, 
imposing upon each a fixed annual tax, and a fixed contribution 
for the maintenance of the court. This must doubtless have been 
a great improvement, though the limitation of the sum which the 
Great King at Susa would require did not at all prevent the 
satrap in his own province from indefinite requisitions beyond it. 
The satrap was alittle king, who acted nearly as he pleased in 
the internal administration of his province, subject only to the 
necessity of sending up the imperial tribute, of keeping off foreign 
enemies, and of furnishing an adequate military contingent for 
the foreign enterprises of the Great King. To every satrap was 
attached a royal secretary or comptroller of the revenue,’ who 
probably managed the imperial finances in the province, and to 
whom the court of Susa might perhaps look as a watch upon 
the satrap himself. It is not to be supposed that the Persian 
authorities in any province meddled with the details of taxation 
or contribution, as they bore upon individuals. The court having 
fixed the entire sum payable by the satrapy in the aggregate, the 
satrap or the secretary apportioned it among the various component 
districts, towns, or provinces, leaving to the local authorities in each 
of these latter the task of assessing it upon individual inhabitants. 
From necessity, therefore, as well as from indolence of temper 
aod political incompetence, the Persians were compelled to 
respect the authorities which they found standing both in town 
and country, and to leave in their hands a large measure of 
genuine influence; frequently overruled indeed by oppressive 


1 Hercdot. iii. 128. This division of Turkish government nominates a 


pews: and τι appa ones sige Nc Defterdar as finance administrator in 
retain ined un ἢ the pes oa τὸ the "Pechan each province, with authority derived 

see Quintus Curtius, v.1,17— directly from itself, and professedly 
20" Υ, rn 8, 19-21, Zumpt). The present independent of the Pacha. 
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interference on the part of the satrap, whenever any of his 
passions prompted, but never entirely superseded. In the 
important towns and stations, Persian garrisons were usually 
kept, and against the excesses of the military there was probably 
little or no protection to the subject people. Yet still the 
provincial governments were allowed to continue, and often even 
the petty kings who had governed separate districts during their 
state of independence prior to the Persian conquest retained 
their title and dignity as tributaries to the court of Susa.1 The 
empire of the Great King was thus an aggregate of heterogeneous 
elements, connected together by no tie except that of common 
fear and subjection—noway coherent nor self-supporting, nor 
pervaded by any common system or spirit of nationality. It 
resembled in its main political features the Turkish and Persian 
empires of the present day,” though distinguished materially 
by the many differences arising out of Mahometanism and 
Christianity, and perhaps hardly reaching the same extreme of 
rapacity, corruption, and cruelty in detail. 

Darius distributed the Persian empire into twenty satrapies, 
each including a certain continuous territory, and one 


or more nations inhabiting it, the names of which satraniak 
Herodotus sets forth. The amount of tribute pay- With fixed 
able by each satrapy was determined: payable in eppcreoae 


gold, according to the Euboic talent, by the Indians 

in the easternmost satrapy—in silver, according to the Babylonian 
or larger talent, by the remaining nineteen. Herodotus com- 
putes the ratio of gold to silver as 13:1. From the nineteen 
satrapies which paid in silver, there was levied annually the sum 
of 7740 Babylonian talents, equal to something about £2,964,000 
sterling: from the Indians, who alone paid in gold, there was 
received a sum equal (at the rate of 1 : 13) to 4680 Euboic talents 
of silver, or to about £1,290,000 sterling. To explain how it 


1 Herodot. iii. 15. 

2 Respecting the administration of 
the modern Persian empire, see Kinneir, 
Geograph. Memoir of Persia, pp. 29, 


43, 47. 

8 Herodot. iii. 95. The text of 
Herodotus contains an erroneous sum- 
ming up of items, which critics have 
no means of correcting with certainty. 
Nor is it possible to trust the large 


sum which he alleges to have been 
levied from the Indians, though all the 
other items, included in the nineteen 
πε ξοξ pha divisions, seem within the 
probable truth. Indeed both Rennell 
and Robertson think the total too 
small: the charges on some of the 
satrapies are decidedly smaller than 
the reality. ἡ 
The vast sum of δ0,000 talents is 


3—29 
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happened that this one satrapy was charged with a sum equal to 
two-fifths of the aggregate charge on the other nineteen, 
Herodotus dwells upon the vast population, the extensive terri- 
tory, and the abundant produce in gold, among those whom he 
calls Indians—the easternmost inhabitants of the earth, since 
beyond them there was nothing but uninhabitable sand—reach- 
ing, as far as we can make it out, from Baktria southward along 
the Indus to its mouth, but how far eastward we cannot deter- 
mine. Darius is said to have undertaken an expedition against 
them and subdued them. Moreover, he is affirmed to have 
constructed and despatched vessels down the Indus, from the 
city of Kaspatyri and the territory of the Paktyes, in its upper 
regions, all the way down to its mouth: then into the Indian 
Ocean, round the peninsula of Arabia, and up the Red Sea to 
Egypt. The ships were commanded by a Greek—Skylax, of 
Karyanda on the south-western coast of Asia Minor ;! who, if 
this statement be correct, executed a scheme of nautical enter- 
prise not only one hundred and seventy years earlier, but also 
far more extensive, than the famous voyage of Nearchus, admiral 


said to have been found by Alexander 


the Great laid up by successive kings Oth 


at Susa alone, besides the treasures at 
Persepolis, , and elsewhere 
(Arrian, i iii. 16, 22 ; Plutarch, Alexand. 
Babyl aise alent fo Oe 
ylonian or ents (in 
the proportion 5 : 3 to Attic a 
50,000 talents would be equal to 
£19, 000,000 sterling : if they were Attic 
talents, it would be equal to £11,600,000 
sterling. The statements of Diodérus 
Eres even much larger sums (xvii. 66— 
pare Curtius, v. 2, 8; v. 6, ἘΣ ὃ 
Strabo, 3 xv. peak 730). It is plain that th 
numeri: rmations were different 
in different authors, and one cannot 
pretend to pronounce on the 
worthiness of such figures with- 
out knowing more the original of 
returns on which they were founded. 
That there were prodigious sums of gold 
and silver, is quite unquestionable. 
Respecting 


the statement of the this 


Persian revenue given 
see Boeckh, Metrologie, 

Amedée Jaubert on 1806, ἊΣ ἜΗΝ 
Θ ponies Persian 


γε fi a 


the Schah’s revenue at dont 


2,900,000 tomans, or £1,500,000 sterling. 

ers calculated the population 
higher, at nearer 12,000,000 souls. 
Kinneir gives the revenue at something 
more than £3,000,000 sterling: he 
thinks that the whole territory between 
the Euphratés and the Indus does not 
contain above 18,000,000 of souls 
(Geogr. ene of Persia, p. 44—47: 
com Ritter, West-Asien, Abtheil 
ii, Abschn. iv. εἰς 879---889). 

The modern Persian empire contains 
not so much as the eastern half of the 
ancient, which covered all Asiatic 
Turkey and Egypt besides. 


1 Herodot. ii. 102, ve 44. See the 
two Excursus of nm these two 
oe ἐν ii, p. 648-071 of his edit. 

It certainly is singular that neither 
Nearchus, nor Ptolemy, nor Aristo- 
bulus, nor take any notice of 
remarkable voyage distinctly 
asserted by Herodotus have been 
accomplished. Such silence however 


affords no sufficient reason for. calling 5 


the narrative in question. The atten: 

tion of the Persian successors to 
ius, came to be far more occupied 

with the western than with the eastern 

portions of their empire. 
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of Alexander the Great, who only went from the Indus to the 
Persian Gulf. The eastern portions of the Persian empire 
remained so unknown and unvisited until the Macedonian 
invasion, that we are unable to criticise the isolated statements 
of Herodotus. None of the Persian kings subsequent to Darius 
appear to have visited them, and whether the prodigious sum 
demandable from them according to the Persian rent-roll was 
ever regularly levied may reasonably be doubted. At the same 
time, we may readily believe that the mountains in the northern 
parts of Persian India (Cabul and Little Thibet) were at that 
time extremely productive in gold, and that quantities of that 
metal, such as now appear almost fabulous, may have been often 
obtained. It seems that the produce of gold in all parts of the 
earth, as far as hitherto known, is obtained exclusively near the 
surface ; so that a country once rich in that metal may well have 
been exhausted of its whole supply, and left at a later period 
without any gold at all. 

Of the nineteen silver-paying satrapies, the most heavily im- 
posed was Babylonia, which paid 1000 talents. The fs 
next in amount of charge was Egypt, paying 700 upon the 
talents, besides the produce of the fish from the lake ‘fferent 
of Mceris: the remaining satrapies varied in amount, y 
down as low as 170 talents, which was the sum charged on the 
seventh satrapy (in the enumeration of Herodotus) comprising 
the Sattagyde, the Gandarii, the Dodike, and the Aparyte. The 
fonians, Aolians, Magnesians on the Meander and on Mount 
Sipylus, Karians, Lykians, Milyans, and Pamphylians—including 
the coast of Asia Minor southward of Kané, and from thence 
round the southern promontory to Phasélis—were rated as one 
division, paying 400 talents. Yet we may be sure that much 
more than this was really taken from the people, when we read 
that Magnesia alone afterwards paid to Themistoklés a revenue 
of 50 talents annually.! The Mysians and Lydians were included, 
with some others, in another division; and the Hellespontine 
Greeks in a third, with Phrygians, Bithynians, Paphlagonians, 
Mariandynians, and Syrians, paying 360 talents—nearly the same 
as was paid by Syria Proper, Pheenicia, and Judea, with the island 


t Thucyd. i. 188, 
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of Cyprus, Independent of this regular tribute, with the unde- 
fined sums extorted over and above 10,1 there were some dependent 
nations, which, though exempt from tribute, furnished occasional 
sums called presents. Farther contributions were exacted for the 
maintenance of the vast suite who always personally attended the 
king. One entire third of this last burden was borne by Baby- 
lonia alone in consequence of its exuberant fertility :? it was paid 
in produce, as indeed the peculiar productions of every part of 
the empire seem to have been sent up for the regal consumption. 

However imperfectly we are now able to follow the geographi- 
cal distribution of the subject nations as given by 


κέ ἐγεῖναα ἃ Herodotus, it is extremely valuable as the only pro- 
Se γῶν fessed statistics remaining of the entire Persian 
apes empire. The arrangement of satrapies, which he 
ὑμέας ΔῊ describes, underwent modification in subsequent 
—— times ; at least it does not harmonise with various 


statements in the Anabasis of Xenophén, and in other 
authors who recount Persian affairs belonging to the fourth 
century B.c. But we find in no other author except Herodotus 
any entire survey and distribution of the empire. It is indeed a 
new tendency which now manifests itself in the Persian Darius, 
compared with his predecessors : not simply to conquer, to extort, 
and to give away—but to do all this with something like method 
and system,’ and to define the obligations of the satraps towards 
Susa. Another remarkable example of the same tendency is to 
be found in the fact, that Darius was the first Persian king who 
coined money. His coin both in gold and silver, the Daric, was 
the earliest produce of a Persian mint.‘ The revenue, as brought 


1 Herodot. iii. 117. 

2 Herodot. ii. 192. Compare the 
description of the dinner and supper 
of the Great King, in his baste iv. 3, 
32; also Ktésias and Deinén ap. Athe- 
nS Plato Lege. i, 12 

. 111, 12, p. 695. 
4 Herodot. iv. 166; Plutarch, Kimén, 


gold and silver (10 : 1) can be reckoned 


upon as the ordinary ratio in the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c. Mr. Hussey 
calculates the — Daric as equal to 
£1 1s. 3d. English (Hussey, Essay on 
the Ancient Weights and Money, 
Oxford, 1836, ch. iv. s. 8, p. 68; ch. vii, 
8. 8, p. 103). 

I cannot think, with Mr. Hussey, 
that there is any reason for believing 
either the name or the coin Duric to be 


- older than Darius son of H 


Hystaspés. 
Compare Boeckh, Metrologie, ix. 5, p. 


129. 

Particular statements the 
value of gold and silver, as ed 
one against the other, are tobe received 
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to Susa in metallic money of various descriptions, was melted 
down separately, and poured in a fluid state into jars or earthen- 
ware vessels, When the metal had cooled and hardened, the jar 
was broken, leaving a standing solid mass from which portions 
were cut off as the occasion required And in addition to these 
administrative, financial, and monetary arrangements, of which 
Darius was the first originator, we may probably ascribe to him 
the first introduction of that system of roads, resting-places, and 
permanent relays of couriers, which connected both Susa and 
Ekbatana with the distant portions of the empire. Herodotus 
describes in considerable detail the imperial road from Sardis to 
Susa, a journey of ninety days, crossing the Halys, the Euphratés, 
the Tigris, the Greater and Lesser Zab, the Gyndés, and the 
Choaspés, In his time it was kept in excellent order, with con- 
venience for travellers.? 

It was Darius also who first completed the conquest of the 
Ionic Greeks by the acquisition of the important 


Island of 
island of Samos, That island had maintained its Samos-its 
independence, at the time when the Persian general at the, 
Harpagus effected the conquest of Ionia, and even ¢f Darius. 
when Chios and Lesbos submitted. The Persians had Polykratés, 


no fleet to attack it; nor had the Pheenicians yet been taught to 
round the Triopian Cape. Indeed the depression which overtook 
the other cities of Ionia tended rather to the aggrandisement of 
Samos, under the energetic and unscrupulous despotism of 
Polykratés, That ambitious Samian, about ten years after the 
conquest of Sardis by Cyrus (seemingly between 536—532 B.c.), 
contrived to seize by force or fraud the government of his native 
island, with the aid of his brothers Pantagnétus and Sylosén, and 
a small band of conspirators.* At first the three brothers shared 


with some reserve as the basis of any 
general estimate, since we have not the 
means of comparing a great many such 
statements together. For the process 
of coinage was imperfectly performed, 
and the different pieces, both of gol 

and silver, in circulation, differed 
materially in weight one with the 
other. Herodotus gives the ratio of 
gold to silver as 13:1. 


1 Herodot. iii. 96. 
2 Herodot. v. 52—53; viii. 98. “It 


appears to be a favourite idea with all 
barbarous princes that the badness of 
the roads adds considerably to the 
natural strength of their dominions, 
The Turks and Persians are un- 
doubtedly of this opinion : the pops 
highways are therefore neglected, and 
ti nly so towards the frontiers.” 
inneir, Geog. Mem. of Pers. p. 43.) 
The description of Herodotus con 
trasts favourably with the picture here 
given by Mr. Kinneir, 
3 Herodot. iii. 120. 
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the supreme power; but presently Polykratés put to death 
Pantagnétus, banished Sylosén, and made himself despot alone. 
In this station his ambition, his perfidy, and his good fortune 
were alike remarkable. He conquered several of the neighbouring 
islands, and even some towns on the mainland : he carried on 
successful war against Milétus, and signally defeated the Lesbian 
ships which came to assist Milétus : he got together a force of one 
hundred armed ships called pentekonters, and one thousand 
mercenary bowmen—aspiring to nothing less than the dominion 
of Ionia, with the islands in the Mgean. Alike terrible to friend 
and foe by his indiscriminate spirit of aggression, he acquired a 
naval power which seems at that time to have been the greatest 
in the Grecian world.1 He had been in intimate alliance with 
Amasis king of Egypt, who however ultimately broke with him. 
Considering his behaviour towards allies, this rupture is not at 
-all surprising; but Herodotus ascribes it to the alarm which 
Amasis conceived at the uninterrupted and superhuman good 
fortune of Polykratés—a degree of good fortune sure to draw 
down ultimately corresponding intensity of suffering from the 
hands of the envious gods. Indeed Herodotus—deeply penetrated 
with this belief in an ever-present Nemesis, which allows no man 
to be very happy, or long happy, with impunity—throws it into 
the form of an epistolary warning from Amasis to Polykratés, 
advising him to inflict upon himself some seasonable mischief or 
suffering ; in order, if possible, to avert the ultimate judgment— 
to let blood in time, so that the plethora of happiness might not 
end in apoplexy.? Pursuant to such counsel, Polykratés threw 
into the sea a favourite ring of matchless price and beauty ; but 
unfortunately, in a few days, the ring reappeared in the belly of 
a fine fish, which a fisherman had sent to him as a present. 
Amasis, t:vw forewarned that the final apoplexy was inevitable, 
broke of the alliance with Polykratés without delay. This 
well-known story, interesting as evidence of ancient belief, is 
not less to be noted as showing the power of that belief to beget 
fictitious details out of real characters, such as I have already 
touched upon in the history of Solén and Croesus, and elsewhere. 


1 Herodot. iii. 39; Thucyd. i. 13. χίαι τοι ταῖσι πάθαισι προσπίπτωσι, 
3 Herodot. iii. 40-42, . . ἥν τὲ τρόπῳ τῷ ἐξ ἐμεῦ ὑποκειμένῳ ἀκέο: 
κὴ ἐναλλὰξ ἤδη τὸ ἀπὸ τούτου ai εὐτυ- compare Vil. 203, and i. 32, 
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The facts mentioned by Herodotus rather lead us to believe 
that it was Polykratés, who, with characteristic Polykratés 
faithlessness, broke off his friendship with Amasis ;? breaks with 
finding it suitable to his policy to cultivate the fea 
alliance of Kambysés, when that prince was preparing Egypt, and 
for his invasion of Egypt. In that invasion the himselfwith 
Ionic subjects of Persia were called upon to serve, K#™bysés. 
and Polykratés, deeming it a good opportunity to rid himself of 
some Samian malcontents, sent to the Persian king to tender 
auxiliaries from himself. Kambysés eagerly caught at the 
prospect of aid from the first naval potentate in the Agean ; 
upon which forty Samian triremes were sent to the Nile, having 
on board the suspected persons, as well as conveying a secret 
request to the Persian king that they might never be suffered to 
return. Either they never went to Egypt, however, or they found 
means to escape: very contradictory stories had reached Herodotus. 
But they certainly returned to Samos, attacked Polykratés at 
home, and were driven off by his superior force without making 
any impression. Whereupon they repaired to Sparta to entreat 
assistance.* 

We may here notice the gradually increasing tendency in the 
Grecian world to recognise Sparta as something likea 
head, protector, or referee, in cases either of foreign 
danger or internal dispute. The earliest authentic instance 
known to us, of application to Sparta in this character, is that of 
Croesus against Cyrus ; next, that of the Ionic Greeks against the 
latter : the instance of the Samians now before us is the third. 
The important events connected with, and consequent upon, tle 
expulsion of the Peisistratide from Athens, manifesting yet more Ὁ 
formally the headship of Sparta, occur fifteen years after the 
present event; they have been already recounted in a previous 
chapter, and serve as a farther proof of progress in the same 
direction. To watch the growth of these new political habits is 
essential to a right understanding of Grecian history. . 

On reaching Sparta, the Samian exiles, borne down with 
despondency and suffering, entered at large into the particulars 
- of their case. Their long speaking annoyed instead of moving 


B.C. 524. 


1 Herodot. iii. 44, 3 Herodot, iii. 45. 
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the Spartans, who said, or are made to say—“ We have forgotten 
__ the first part of the speech, and the last part is 
eaice ma" unintelligible to us”. Upon which the Samians 
ner b appeared the next day simply with an empty wallet, 
pos saying—“ Our wallet has no meal in it”, “Your 
wallet is superfluous” (said the Spartans) ; ὁ.6. the words, 
would have been sufficient without it The aid 

which they implored was granted. 

We are told that both the Lacedemonians and the Corinthians 
—who joined them in the expedition now contemplated—had 
separate grounds of quarrel with the Samians,? which operated 
as a more powerful motive than the simple desire toaid the 
suffering exiles. But it rather seems that the subsequent Greeks 
generally construed the Lacedemonian interference against 
Polykratés as an example of standing Spartan hatred against 
despots. Indeed the only facts which we know, to sustain this 
anti-despotic sentiment for which the Lacedemonians had credit, 
are their proceedings against Polykratés and Hippias: there may 
have been other cases, but we cannot specify them with certainty, 
wesnann However this may be,a joint Lacedemonian and 
demonians Corinthian force accompanied the exiles back to Samos, 
attack and assailed Polykratés in the city: they did their 
but are best to capture it, for forty days, and were at one time 
on the point of succeeding, but were finally obliged to 
retire without any success. ‘The city would have been taken,” 
says Herodotus, “if all the Lacedzemonians had acted like Archias 
and Lyképas”—who, pressing closely upon the retreating Samians, 
were shut within the town-gates, and perished. The historian 
had heard this exploit in personal conversation with Archias, 
grandson of the person above-mentioned, in the deme Pitana at 
Sparta—whose father had been named Samius, and who respected 
the Samians above any other Greeks, because they had bestowed 
upon the two brave warriors, slain within their town, an 
honourable and public funeral? It is rarely that Herodotus thus 
specifies his informants: had he done so more frequently, the 
value as well as the interest of his history would have been 
materially increased. 


1 Herodot. iii. 46. τῷ θυλάκῳ περιερ- 2 Herodot. iii. 47, 48, 52. 
γάσθαι. 5 Herodot. iii. 54—56, 
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On the retirement of the Lacedemonian force, the Samian 
exiles were left destitute ; and looking out for some Attack on 
community to plunder, weak as well as rich, they $#phnos by 
pitched upon the island of Siphnos. The Siphnians exiles. 
of that day were the wealthiest islanders in the Aigean, from the 
productiveness of their gold and silver mines,—the produce of 
which was annually distributed among the citizens, reserving a 
tithe for the Delphian temple.1 Their treasure chamber was 
among the most richly furnished of which that holy place could 
boast, and they themselves probably, in these times of early 
prosperity, were numbered among the most brilliant of the Ionic 
visitors at the Delian festival. The Samians, landing at Siphnos, 
demanded a contribution, under the name of a loan, of ten talents. 
Upon refusal, they proceeded to ravage the island, inflicting upon 
the inhabitants a severe defeat, and ultimately extorting from 
them 100 talents. They next purchased from the inhabitants of 
Hermioné in the Argolic peningula the neighbouring island of 
Hydrea, famous in modern Greek warfare. Yet it appears that 
their plans must have been subsequently changed, for instead of 
occupying it, they placed it under the care of the Troezenians, 
and repaired themselves to Kréte, for the purpose of expelling 
the Zakynthian settlers at Kydénia. In this they succeeded, and 
were induced to establish themselves in that place: but after 
they had remained there five years, the Kretans obtained naval 
aid from Afgina, whereby the place was recovered, and the 
Samian intruders finally sold into slavery.? 

Such was the melancholy end of the enemies of Polykratés. 
Meanwhile that despot himself was more powerful Prospacite 
and prosperous than ever. Samos under him was of Poly- 
“the first of all cities, Hellenic or barbaric”. The 9: 
great works admired by Herodotus in the island*—an aqueduct 
for the city, tunnelled through a mountain for the length of 
seven furlongs—a mole to protect the harbour, two furlongs long 
and twenty fathoms deep—and the vast temple of Héré—may 
probably have been enlarged and completed, if not begun, by 
him. Aristotle quotes the public works of Polykratés as instances 


1 aren fil. 57. νησιωτέων μάλισ- 8 Herodot. ἈΝ 189. πολίων πασέων 
Ta. ἐπλούτεον. πρώτην Ἑλληνίδων καὶ βαρβάρων, 
2 Herodot. iii. 58, 59. 4 Herodot. iii, 60, 
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of the profound policy of despots, to occupy as well as to im- 
poverish their subjects.1 The earliest of all Grecian thalassokrats, 
or sea-kings—master of the greatest naval force in the Agean, as 
well as of many among its islands—he displayed his love of 
letters by friendship to Anakreén, and his piety by consecrating 
to the Delian Apollo* the neighbouring island of Rhéneia. But 
while thus outshining all his contemporaries, victorious over 
Sparta and Corinth, and projecting farther aggrandisement, he 
was precipitated on a sudden into the abyss of ruin ;* and that 
too, as if to demonstrate unequivocally the agency of the envious 
gods, not from the revenge of any of his numerous victims, but 
from the gratuitous malice of a stranger whom he had never 
wronged and never even seen. The Persian satrap Orcetés, on 
the neighbouring mainland, conceived an implacable hatred 
against him: no one could tell why—for he had no design of 
attacking the island; and the trifling reasons conjecturally 
assigned only prove that the real reason, whatever it might be, 
was unknown. Availing himself of the notorious ambition and 
cupidity of Polykratés, Orcetés sent to Samos a messenger, 
pretending that his life was menaced by Kambysés, and that he 
was anxious to make his escape with his abundant treasures, He 
proposed to Polykratés a share in this treasure, sufficient to make 
him master of all Greece, as far as that object could be achieved 
by money, provided the Samian prince would come over te 
convey him away. Meandrius, secretary of Polykratés, was 
Heisslain Sent over to Magnésia on the Meander to make 


by the inquiries. He there saw the satrap with eight large 

ersian . - 

satra coffers full of gold—or rather apparently so, being in 
Toeves, 


reality full of stones, with a layer of gold at the top,* 
tied up ready for departure. The cupidity of Polykratés was 
not proof against so rich a bait. He crossed over to Magnésia 
with a considerable suite, and thus came into the power of 
Orcetés, in spite of the warnings of his prophets and the agony 
of his terrified daughter, to whom his approaching fate had been 
revealed inadream. The satrap slew him and crucified his body; 


1 Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 4. τῶν περὶ 8 Herodot. iii. 120. 


Σάμον ἔργα ἸΠολυκράτεια' πάντα yap 4 Compare the trick of Hannibal at ; 


ταῦτα δύναται ταὐτὸν, ἀσχολίαν καὶ 


πενίαν τῶν ἀρχομένων. Gortyn in Kréte — Cornelius ΝΘΡΟΒ, 
2 Thucyd. 1. 14, iii. 104. Hannibal, c. 9, 
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releasing all the Samians who accompanied him, with an intimation 
that they ought to thank him for procuring them a free govern- 
ment, but retaining both the foreigners and the slaves as prisoners. 
The death of Orcetés himself, which ensued shortly afterwards, 
has already been described: it is considered by Herodotus as ἃ 
judgment for his flagitious deed in the case of Polykratés.? 

At the departure of the latter from Samos, in anticipation of 
a speedy return, Mwandrius had been left as his lieutenant at 
Samos; and the unexpected catastrophe of Polykratés filled him 
with surprise and consternation. Though possessed of the 
fortresses, the soldiers, and the treasures, which had constituted 
the machinery of his powerful master, he knew the Meandrius, 
risk of trying to employ them on his own account. wee 
Partly from this apprehension, partly from the kratésin 


: a 4 ‘ ; ; Samos—h 
genuine political morality which prevailed with more desires to. 


or less force in every Grecian bosom, he resolved to ΩΝ 
lay down his authority and enfranchise the island. Tent aiter 
“He wished (says the historian in a remarkable Polylratas, 
phrase *) to act like the justest of men; but he was “ee 
not allowed to do so.” His first proceeding was to Samians. 
erect in the suburbs an altar, in honour of Zeus Eleutherius, 
and to enclose a piece of ground as precinct, which still existed 
in the time of Herodotus ; he next convened an assembly of the 
Samians. “You know (said he) that the whole power of 
Polykratés is now in my hands, and that there is nothing to 
hinder me from continuing to rule over you. Nevertheless what 
I condemn in another I will not do myself, and I have always 
disapproved of Polykratés, and others like him, for seeking to 
rule over men as good as themselves. Now that Polykratés has 
come to the end of his destiny, I at once lay down the command, 
and proclaim among you equal law; reserving to myself as 
privileges, first, six talents out of the treasures of Polykratés— 
next, the hereditary priesthood of Zeus Eleutherius for myself 
and my descendants for ever. To him I have just set apart a 
sacred precinct, as the God of that freedom which I now hand 
over to you.” 


1 Herodot. iii. 124, 125. δρῶν βουλομένῳ γενέσθαι, οὐκ ἐξεγένετο. 


2 Herodot, iii. 126. ᾿Οροίτεα Τολυ. Compare his remark on Kadmus, who 
τράτεος τίσιες μετῆλθον. voluntarily resigned the despotism at 


3 Herodot. iii. 142, τῷ δικαιοτάτῳ ἀνε Kos (vii. 164). 
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This reasonable and generous proposition fully justifies the 
epithet of Herodotus, But very differently was it received by 
the Samian hearers. One of the chief men among them, Telesar- 
chus, exclaimed with the applause of the rest, “ You rule us, 
low-born and scoundrel as you are! you are not worthy to rule: 
don’t think of that, but give us some account of the money which 
you have been handling”.? 

Such an unexpected reply caused a total revolution in the mind 
of Meandrius. It left him no choice but to maintain dominion 
at all hazards, which he resolved to do. Retiring into the acro- 
polis under pretence of preparing his money accounts for exami- 
nation, he sent for Telesarchus and his chief political enemies, 
one by one—intimating that the accounts were open to inspection. 
As fast as they arrived they were put in chains, while Meandrius 
remained in the acropolis, with his soldiers and his treasures, as 
the avowed successor of Polykratés, After a short hour of insane 
boastfulness, the Samians found themselves again enslaved. “ It 
seemed (says Herodotus) that they were not willing to be free.”? 

We cannot but contrast their conduct on this occasion with 
that of the Athenians about twelve years afterwards, on the ex- 
pulsion of Hippias, which has been recounted in a 


ae previous chapter. The position of the Samians was 
despot. far the more favourable of the two, for the quiet and 


between successful working of a free government; since they 
Athenians had the advantage of a voluntary as well as a sincere 
see ed resignation from the actualdespot. Yet the thirst for 

reactionary investigation prevented them even from 
taking a reasonable estimate of their own power of enforcing it, 
They passed at once from extreme subjection to overbearing and 
ruinous rashness, Whereas the Athenians, under circumstances 
far less promising, avoided the fatal mistake of sacrificing the 
prospects of the future to recollections of the past ; showed them- 
selves both anxious to acquire the rights, and willing to perform 
the obligations, of a free community ; listened to wise counsels, 
maintained unanimous action, and overcame by heroic effort 
forces very greatly superior. If we compare the reflections of 


1 Herodot. i iii, 142. ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἄξιος ety: τῶν rie ραν είρισας χρημάτων. 
εἴ σύγε ἡμέων ἄρχον, γεγονώς τε κακὸς ob fa. 143. οὐ yap δὴ, ὡς 
καὶ ἐὼν ὄλεθρος " ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον ὅκως λόγον ina, SS cooniare εἶναι ἐλεύθεροι. 
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Herodotus on the one case and on the other,! we shall be struck 
with the difference which those reflections imply between the 
Athenians and the Samians—a difference partly referable, doubt- 
less, to the pure Hellenism of the former, contrasted with the 
half-Asiatised Hellenism of the latter, but also traceable in a 
great degree to the preliminary lessons of the Solonian constitu- 
tion, overlaid, but not extinguished, during the despotism of the 
Peisistratids which followed. 

The events which succeeded in Samos are little better than a 
series of crimes and calamities. The prisoners, whom Mzandrius 
had detained in theacropolis, were slain during his dangerousillness, 
by his brother Lykarétus, under the idea that this would enable 
him more easily to seize the sceptre. But Meandrius recovered, 
and must have continued as despot for a year or two. It was how- 
ever a weak despotism, contested more or less in the island, and 
very different from the iron hand of Polykratés. In this untoward 
condition the Samians were surprised by the arrival of a new 
claimant for their sceptre and acropolis, and, what was much 
more formidable, a Persian army to back him. 

Sylosén the brother of Polykratés, having taken part originally 
in his brother’s conspiracy and usurpation, had been Sylosin 
at first allowed to share the fruits of it, but quickly brother of 
found himself banished. In this exile he remained P0)y*tatts, 
during the whole life of Polykratés, and until the tii 
accession of Darius to the Persian throne, which Samos—his 
followed about a year after the death of Polykratés, St: 
He happened to be at Memphis in Egypt during the time when 
Kambysés was there with his conquering army, and when Darius, 
then a Persian of little note, was serving among his guards. 
Sylosén was walking in the agora of Memphis, wearing a scarlet 
cloak, to which Darius took a great fancy, and proposed to buy 
it. A divine inspiration prompted Sylosén to reply,? “I cannot 
for any price sell it ; but I give it you for nothing, if it must be 
yours”, Darius thanked him and accepted the cloak; and for some 
years the donor accused himself of a silly piece of good nature.® 
But as events came round, Sylosén at length heard with surprise 


1 Herodot. v. 78, and iii. 142, 143. τῆς xAdvidos, θείῃ τύχῃ χρεώμενος, λέγει. 
2 Herodot. iii. 139. Ὁ δὲ Συλοσῶν, 8 Herodot. iii. 140. _nniataré οἱ τοῦ- 
ὁρέων τὸν Δαρεῖον μεγάλως ἐπιθυμέοντα το ἀπολωλέναι δι᾽ εὐηθίην. 
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that the unknown Persian, whom he had presented with the 
cloak at Memphis, was installed as king in the palace at Susa. 
He went thither, proclaimed himself as a Greek, the benefactor 
of the new king, and was admitted to the regal presence. Darius 
had forgotten his person, but perfectly remembered the adventure 
of the cloak, when it was brought to his mind—and showed him- 
self forward to requite, on the scale becoming the Great King, 
former favours, though small, rendered to the simple soldier at 
Memphis. Gold and silver were tendered to Sylosén in profusion, 
but he rejected them—requesting that the island of Samos might 
be conquered and handed over to him, without slaughter or en- 
slavement of inhabitants. His request was complied with. Otanés, 
the originator of the conspiracy against Smerdis, was sent down 
to the coast of Ionia with an army, carried Sylosén over to Samos, 
and landed him unexpectedly on the island.? 
Meeandrius was in no condition to resist the invasion, nor were 
the Samians generally disposed to sustain him. He accordingly 
concluded a convention with Otanés, whereby he 
ca ρα agreed to make way for Sylosén, to evacuate the 
evacuate, _ island, and to admit the Persians at once into the city ; 
retaining possession, however, for such time as might 
be necessary to embark his property and treasures, of the acropolis, 
which had a separate landing-place, and even a subterranean 
passage and secret portal for embarkation—probably one of the 
precautionary provisions of Polykratés. Otanés willingly granted 
these conditions, and himself with his principal officers entered 
the town, the army being quartered around; while Sylosén 
seemed on the point of ascending the seat of his deceased brother 
without violence or bloodshed. But the Samians were destined 
to a fate more calamitous. Meandrius had a brother named 
Charilaus, violent in his temper and halfa madman, whom he 
was obliged to keep in confinement. This man, looking out of 
his chamber-window, saw the Persian officers seated peaceably 
throughout the town and even under the gates of the acropolis, 
unguarded, and relying upon the convention: it seems that these 
were the chief officers whose rank gave them the privilege of 
being carried about on their seats. The sight inflamed both his 


1 Herodot. iii. 141—144. τοὺς διφροφορευμένους τε καὶ λόγον πλεί- 
2 Herodot. iii. 146. τῶν Περσέων στον ἐόντας. 
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wrath and his insane ambition. He clamoured for liberty and 
admission to his brother, whom he reviled as a coward no less 
than a tyrant. “Here are you, worthless man, keeping me, your 
own brother, in a dungeon, though I have done no wrong worthy 
of bonds; while you do not dare to take your revenge on the 
Persians, who are casting you out as a houseless exile, and whom 
it would be so easy to put down. If you are afraid of them, give 
me your guards ; I will make the Persians repent of their coming 
here, and I will send you safely out of the island forthwith.”? 
Meandrius, on the point of quitting Samos for ever, had little 
personal motive to care what became of the population. He had 
probably never forgiven them for disappointing his eae eas 
honourable intentions after the death of Polykratés, sian Officers 
nor was he displeased to hand over to Sylosén an μα τ 
odious and blood-stained sceptre, which he foresaw of the 
would be the only consequence of his brother’s mad 
project. He therefore sailed away with his treasures, leaving the 
acropolis to his brother Charilaus ; who immediately armed the 
guards, sallied forth from his fortress, and attacked the unsuspect- 
ing Persians. Many of the great officers were slain without 
resistance before the army could be got together ; but at length 
Otanés collected his troops and drove the assailants back into the 
acropolis. While he immediately began the siege of that fortress, 
he also resolved, as Meandrius had foreseen, to take a signal 
revenge for the treacherous slaughter of so many of his friends 
and companions. His army, no less incensed than himself, were 
directed to fall upon the Samian people and massacre them with- 
out discrimination—man and boy, on ground sacred as well as 
profane. The bloody order was too faithfully executed, and 
Samos was handed over to Sylosdn, stripped of its male inhabi- 
tants.2. Of Charilaus and the acropolis we hear no farther: per- 
haps he and his guards may have escaped by sea. Lykarétus,$ 
the other brother of Mzandrius, must have remained either in 
the service of Sylosén or in that of the Persians ; for we find him 
1 Herodot. iii. 145. "Bue μεν, & The highly dramatic manner of 


κάκιστε ἀνδρῶν, ἐόντα σεωύτοῦ ἀδελ- Herodotus cannot be melted down 
to", καὶ ἀδική ore οὐδὲν ἄξιον pert into smooth historical recital. 

ἥσας yopyvpys ἠξίωσας " ὁρέων δὲ τοὺς 2 + x Σοῦ 
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τι ἐόντας εὐπετέας χειρωθῆναι, 8 Herodot, Υ, 27, 
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some years afterwards entrusted by the latter with an important 
command. 

Sylosén was thus finally installed as despot of an island 
peopled chiefly, if not wholly, with women and children: we 
Sylosbn may however presume that the deed of blood has 
despotat been described by the historian as more sweeping 
δέν. than it really was. It seems nevertheless to have 
sat heavily on the conscience of Otanés, who was induced some 
time afterwards, by a dream and by a painful disease, to take 
measures for repeopling the island.* From whence the new 
population came, we are not told; but wholesale translations of 
inhabitants from one place to another were familiar to the mind 
of a Persian king or satrap. 

Meandrius, following the example of the previous Samian 
exiles under Polykratés, went to Sparta and sought aid for the 
purpose of re-establishing himself at Samos. But 
tion of _ the Lacedemonians had no disposition to repeat an 
Meandrius attempt which had before turned out so unsuccess- 
foraid— fully, nor could he seduce king Kleomenés by the 

display of his treasures and finely-wrought gold plate. 
The king, however, not without fear that such seductions might 
win over some of the Spartan leading men, prevailed with the 
ephors to send Mzandrius away. 

Sylosén seems to have remained undisturbed at Samos, as a 
tributary of Persia, like the Ionic cities on the continent ; some 
years afterwards we find his son Hakés reigning in the island.* 
Strabo states that it was the harsh rule of Sylosén which caused 
the depopulation of the island. But the cause just recounted 
out of Herodotus is both very different and sufficiently plausible 
in itself; and as Strabo seems in the main to have derived his 
account from Herodotus, we may suppose that on this point he 
has incorrectly remembered his authority.* 


1 Herodot. iii. 149. tion of the island— 


3 C C ρ΄ 
Herodot a ΤῊ Ἑκητι Συλοσῶντος εὐρυχωρίη, 


8 
4 Strabo, 638. He gives a which is perfectly consistent with the 
proverbial τῶν About the depopula- narrative of Herodotus, 


7 
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CHAPTER XXXIV, 
DEMOKEDES.—DARIUS INVADES SCYTHIA. 


_ Darius had now acquired full authority throughout the Persian 
empire, having put down the refractory satrap Orcetés, as well as 
the revolted Medes and Babylonians. He had moreover com- 
pleted the conquest of Ionia, by the important addition of 
Samos; and his dominion thus comprised all Asia Minor with 
its neighbouring islands. But this was not sufficient heise 
for the ambition of a Persian king, next but one in disposition 
succession to the great Oyrus. The conquering οἰ ΤΡ ΤΆ: 
impulse was yet unabated among the Persians, who thought it 
incumbent upon their king, and whose king thought it incumbent 
upon himself, to extend the limits of the empire. Though not 
of the lineage of Cyrus, Darius had taken pains to connect 
himself with it by marriage: he had married Atossa and 
Artystoné, daughters of Cyrus—and Parmys, daughter of Smerdis 
the younger son of Cyrus, Atossa had been first the wife of her 
brother Kambysés ; next, of the Magian Smerdis his successor ; 
and thirdly of Darius, to whom she bore four children. Of 
those children the eldest was Xerxés, respecting whom more will 
be said hereafter. 

Atossa, mother of the only Persian king who ever set foot in 
Greece—the Sultana Validi of Persia during the reign of Xerxés 
—was a person of commanding influence in the reign of her last 
husband,? as well as in that of her son, and filled no Inf 
. . . . - . = uence of 
inconsiderable space even in Grecian imagination, as_his wife 
we may see both by Adschylus and Herodotus. Had 

1 Herodot. iii. 88, vii. 2. tion given of the ascendency of the 

2 Herodot. vii. 3. ἡ γὰρ Ἄτοσσα εἶχε son ey. Ῥπίδεθθν, ΒΑ ΤΟΥ ταν ΤΡ. 

ἢ γὰρ X¢ son Artaxerxés Mnémén (Plutarch, 
τὸ πᾶν κράτος. Compare the descrip- Artaxerxés, c. 16, 19, 23). 
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her influence prevailed, the first conquering appetites of Darius 
would have been directed not against the steppes of Scythia, but 
against Attica and Peloponnésus ; at least so Herodotus assures 
us. The grand object of that historian is to set forth the 
contentions of Hellas with the barbarians or non - Hellenic 
world. Accordingly with an art truly epical, which manifests 
itself everywhere to the careful reader of his nine books, he 
preludes to the real dangers which were averted at Marathén 
and Platea by recounting the first conception of an invasion of 
Greece by the Persians—how it originated and how it was 
abandoned. For this purpose—according to his historical style, 
wherein general facts are set forth as subordinate and explanatory 
accompaniments to the adventures of particular persons — he 
gives us the interesting but romantic history of the Krotoniate 
surgeon Démokédés. 

Démokédés, son of a citizen of Krotén named Kalliphén, had 
Démokédés turned his attention in early youth to the study and 
Ra totes practice of medicine and surgery (for that age, we 
en. hn make no difference between the two) and had 
tures—he | made considerable progress init. His youth coincides 
is carried nearly with the arrival of Pythagoras at Krotén 
to Susa. (550—520) ; a time when the science of the surgeon 
as well as the art of the gymnastic trainer were prosecuted in 
that city more actively than in any part of Greece. Kalliphén, 
the father of Démokédés, was a man of such severe temper, that 
the son ran away from him and resolved to maintain himself by 
his talents elsewhere. Retiring to Aigina, he there began to 
practise in his profession. So rapid was his success even in the 
first year—though very imperfectly equipped with instruments 
and apparatus1—that the citizens of the island made a contract 


1 Herodot. iii. 181. ἀσκευής περ ἐὼν, in his edition of Hippokratés, as to 
καὶ ἔχων οὐδὲν τῶν ὅσα περὶ τὴν τέῳ the character, means of action, and 
ἐστὶ épyadjia —the description refers itinerant habits of the Grecian ἰατροί ; 
to surgi rather than to medical see particularly the preface to vol. v. 
practice. p. 12, where he enumerates the various 

That curious assemblage of the cases es visited and noted by Hi 
of particular patients with remarks, kratés. The ter number of 
known in the works of Hippokratés Hippokratic observations refer to 
underthe title’Emdjurac(Notesofvisits various parts of Thrace, Macedonia, 
to different cities), is very illustrative and Thessaly ; but there are some also 
of what Herodotus here mentions which refer to patients in the islands 
about Démokédés. Consult also the of Syrosand Délos, at Athens, Salamis, 
valuable Prolegomena of M. Littré, Elis, Corinth, and Ciniadz in Akar- 
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_ with him to remain there for one year, ata salary of one talent 
(about £383 sterling, an Adginean talent). The year afterwards 
he was invited to come to Athens, then under the Peisistratids, 
at a salary of 100 mine or 12 talent; and in the following year, 
Polykratés of Samos tempted him by the offer of two talents. 
With that despot he remained, and accompanied him in his last 
calamitous visib to the satrap Orcetés; on the murder of 
Polykratés, being seized among the slaves and foreign attendants, 
he was left to languish with the rest in imprisonment and 
neglect. When again, soon after, Orcetés himself was slain, 
Démokédés was numbered among his slaves and chattels, and 
sent up to Susa. 

He had not been long at that capital, when Darius, leaping 
from his horse in the chase, sprained his foot badly, and was 
carried home in violent pain. The Egygtian surgeons, supposed 
to be the first men in their profession,! whom he habitually 
employed, did him no good, but only aggravated his torture. 
For seven days and nights he had no sleep, and he as well as 
those around him began to despair. At length some one who 
had been at Sardis accidentally recollected that he had heard of 


nania. ‘On voit 


I ar 14 combien étoit 
juste le nom 


e Periodeutes ou 
yereus donnés ἃ ces anciens 
médecins.” 


where he dwells upon the intimate 
union of surgical and medical practice 
in antiquity. At the same time, it 
must be remarked that a passage in 


Again, M, Littré, in the same preface 
p. 25, illustrates the proceedings an 
residence of the ancient iarpés— On 
se tromperoit si on se représentoit la 
demeure d’un médecin d’alors comme 
celle d’un médecin d’aujourd’hui. La 
maison du médecin de l’antiquité, du 
moins au temps d’Hippocrate et aux 
époques voisines, renfermoit un local 
destiné ἃ la pratique d’un grand nombre 
d’opérations, contenant les machines 
et les instrumens nécessaires, et de plus 
étant aussi une boutique de pharmacie. 
Ce local se nommait iazpeiov.” See 
Plato, Legg. i. p. 646, iv. p. 720. 
Timzus accused Aristotle of havin 
begun as a surgeon, practising to grea 
profit in surgery or ἰατρεῖον, and having 
b bear} this occupation late in life to 
evote himself to the study of science 
- σοφιστὴν ὀψιμαθῆ καὶ μισητὸν ὑπάρ- 
οντα, καὶ τὸ πολυτίμητον ἱατρεῖον ἀρτίως 
ἀποκεκλεικότα (Polyb, xii. 9). 
See also the Remarques Rétrospec- 
tives attached by M. Littré to volume 
iv. of the same work (p. 654—658 


the remarkable medical oath, published 
in the collection of Hippokratic 
treatises, recognises in the plainest 
manner the distinction between the 
γόων τῇ and the operator—the former 
inds himself by this oath not to 
rform the operation “even of 
ithotomy, but to leave it to the 
operators or workmen”: Ov τεμέω δὲ 
οὐδὲ μὴν λιθιῶντας ἐκχωρήσω δὲ ἐργά- 
τῇσιν ἀνδράσι πρήξιος τῆσδε (Huvres 
d Ἐπ: Sangre vol. iv. p. 630, ed. Littré). 
M. Littré (p. 617) contests this = ee 
tion, remarking that the various ppo- 
tic treatises represent the ἰατρός as 
performing all sorts of operations, even 
such as require violent and mechanical 
dealing. But the words of the oath 
are so explicit, that it seems more 
reasonable to assign to the oath itself 
a later date than the treatises, when 
the habits of practitioners may have 


wep ἐῦς 
1 About the Persian habit of sending 
to Egypt for surgeons, compare 


), Herodot,. iii, 1. 
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a Greek surgeon among the slaves of Oretés. Search was _ 


immediately made, and the miserable slave was brought, in 
chains as well as in rags,! into the presence of the royal sufferer. 
Being asked whether he understood surgery, he affected igno- 
rance; but Darius, suspecting this to be a mere artifice, ordered 
out the scourge and the pricking instrument to overcome if. 
Démokédés now saw that there was no resource, admitted that 
he had acquired some little skill, and was called upon to do his 
Hecures Utmost in the case before him. He was fortunate 
a who enough to succeed perfectly, in alleviating the pain, 
him muni- in procuring sleep for the exhausted patient, and 
ficently. —__y|timately in restoring the foot toasound state. Darius, 
who had abandoned all hopes of such a cure, knew no bounds to 
his gratitude, Asa first reward, he presented him with two sets 
of chains in solid gold—a commemoration of the state in which 
Démokédés had first come before him, He next sent him into 
the harem to visit his wives. The conducting eunuchs intro- 
duced him as the man who had restored the king to life, upon 
which the grateful sultanas each gave to him a saucer full of 
golden coins called statérs ;* in all so numerous, that the slave 
Skit6én who followed him was enriched by merely picking up the 
pieces which dropped on the floor. This was not all, Darius 
gave him a splendid house and furniture, made him the com- 
panion of his table, and showed him every description of favour. 
He was about to crucify the Egyptian surgeons who had been so 
unsuccessful in their attempts to cure him. But Démckédés had 
the happiness of preserving their lives, as well as of rescuing an 
unfortunate companion of his imprisonment—an Eleian prophet, 
who had followed the fortunes of Polykratés. 

But there was one favour which Darius would on no account 
grant; yet upon this one Démokédés had set his heart—the 
liberty of returning to Greece. At length accident, combined 
with his own surgical skill, enabled him to escape from the 


1 Herodot. iii. 129. τὸν δὲ ὡς ἐξεῦρον English money (Hussey, Ancient 


ἐν τοῖσι ᾿Οροίτεω ἀνδραπόδοισι ὅκον δὴ ΤΣ seg Ὧν τ ee χάρος α Pe 


ἀπημελημένον, παρῆγον és μέσον, πέδας r to have been less unapproach- 
τε ἕλκοντα καὶ ῥάκεσι ἐσθημένον. e and invisible than those in modern 


2 Herodot. iii. 130. The golden Turkey ; spite of the observation of 
statér was equal to about £1 1s. 3d. Plutarch, i aciocmentatel 27. 
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splendour of his second detention, as it had before extricated him 
from the misery of the first. A tumour formed upon Ἡς pro. 
the breast of Atossa: at first she said nothing to any cures per- 
one, but it became too bad for concealment, and she by artifice 
was forced to consult Démokédés. He promised to δ ουῶ the 
cure her, but required from her a solemn oath that ny yore 
she would afterwards do for him anything which he to return’ 
should ask—pledging himself at the same time to ask Greece. 
nothing indecent.1 The cure was successful, and Atossa was 
required to repay it by procuring his liberty. Knowing that the 
favour would be refused, even to her, if directly solicited, he 
taught her a stratagem for obtaining under false pretences the 
consent of Darius. She took an early opportunity (Herodotus 
tells us,? in bed) of reminding Darius that the Persians expected 
from him some positive addition to the power and splendour of 
the empire ; and when Darius, in answer, acquainted her that he 
contemplated a speedy expedition against the Scythians, she en- 
treated him to postpone it and to turn his forces first against 
Greece—“I have heard (she said) about the maidens of Sparta, 
Athens, Argos, and Corinth, and I want to have some of them as 
slaves to serve me—(we may conceive the smile of triumph with 
which the sons of those who had conquered at Platea and Salamis 
would hear this part of the history read by Herodotus)—you have 
near you the best person possible to give information about 
Greece—that Greek who cured your foot”. Darius was induced 
by this request to send some confidential Persians into Greece to 
procure information, along with Démokédés. Selecting fifteen 
of them, he ordered them to survey the coasts and cities of 
Greece, under guidance of Démokédés, but with peremptory orders 
upon no account to let him escape or to return without him. He 
next sent for Démokédés himself, explained to him what he 
wanted, and enjoined him imperatively to return as soon as the 
business had been completed. He farther desired him to carry 
away all the ample donations which he had already received, as 
presents to his father and brothers, promising that on his return 
1 Herodot. iii, 138. δεήσεσθαι δὲ on a Persian pees, did not — 
οὐδενὸς τῶν ὅσα αἰσχύνην ἐστὶ φέροντα. upon himself the same restraint: his in- 
Another Greek physician at the court trigue was di , and he was put to 


of Susa, about seventy years afterwards death miserably (Ktésias, Persica, c. 42). 
—Apollonidés of Kés—in attendance 23 Herodot. ili. 184. 
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fresh donations of equal value should make up the loss. Lastly, 
he directed that a store-ship, “filled with all manner of good 
things,” should accompany the voyage. Démokédés undertook 
the mission with every appearance of sincerity. The better to 
play his part, he declined to take away what he already possessed 
at Susa—saying, that he should like to find his property and 
furniture again on coming back, and that the store-ship alone, 
with its contents, would be sufficient both for the voyage and for 
all necessary presents. 
Accordingly he and the fifteen Persian envoys went down to 
Akoian ong. Sidon in Pheenicia, where two armed triremes were 
ests to equipped, with a large store-ship in company. The 
expedition Voyage of survey into Greece was commenced. They 
——- visited and examined all the principal places in Greece 
Démokédés probably beginning with the Asiatic and insular 
Persians Greeks, crossing to Eubcea, circumnavigating Attica 
issent to and Peloponnésus, then passing to Korkyra and Italy. 
ya on Theysurveyed the coasts and cities, taking memoranda! 
; of everything worthy of note which they saw. Such 
a Periplis, if it had been preserved, would have been inestimable, 
as an account of the actual state of the Grecian world about 518 
B.c. As soon as they arrived at Tarentum, Démokédés—now 
within a short distance of his own home, Krotén—found an 
opportunity of executing what he had meditated from the begin- 
ning. At his request, Aristophilidés the king of Tarentum seized 
the fifteen Persians and detained them as spies, at the same time 
taking the rudders from off their ships—while Démokédés himself 
made his escape to Krotén. As soon as he had arrived there, 
Aristophilidés released the Persians; who, pursuing their voyage, 
went on to Krotén, found Démokédés in the market-place, and 
laid hands upon him. But his fellow-citizens rescued him, not 
without opposition from some who were afraid of provoking the 
Great King—and in spite of remonstrances, energetic and menac- 
ing, from the Persians themselves. Indeed the Kroténiates not 
only protected the restored exile, but even robbed the Persians of 
their store-ship, The latter, disabled from proceediag farther as 
well by this loss as by the secession of Démokédés, commenced 


, 1 Herodot. iii. 186. προσίσχοντες δὲ αὐτῆς τὰ παραθαλάσσια ἐθηεῦντο καὶ 
ἀπεγράφοντο, F 
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their voyage homeward, but unfortunately suffered shipwreck 
near the Iapygian cape, and became slaves in that neighbourhood. 
A Tarentine exile, named Gillus, ransomed them and carried 
them up to Susa—a service for which Darius promised him any 
recompense that he chose. Restoration to his native city was all 
that Gillus asked ; and that too, not by force, but by the media- 
tion of the Asiatic Greeks of Knidus, who were on terms of 
intimate alliance with the Tarentines. This generous citizen— 
an honourable contrast to Démokédés, who had not scrupled to 
impel the stream of Persian conquest against his country, in order 
to procure his own release—was unfortunately disappointed of 
his anticipated recompense. For though the Knidians, δῦ the 
injunction of Darius, employed all their influence at Tarentum 
to procure a revocation of the sentence of exile, they 

were unable to succeed, and force was out of the Voyageof | 
question. The last words addressed by Démokédés along the 
at parting to his Persian companions, exhorted them (fast of 
to acquaint Darius that he (Démokédés) was about to he stays at 
marry the daughter of the Kroténiate Milo—one of the fate of his 
first men in Krotén as well as the greatest wrestler of μλμώνν ἜΘΗ 
his time. The reputation of Milo was very great with 
Darius—probably from the talk of Démokédés himself: moreover 
gigantic muscular force could be appreciated by men who had no 
relish either for Homer or Solén. And thus did this clever and 
vain-glorious Greek, sending back his fifteen Persian companions 
to disgrace and perhaps to death, deposit in their parting ears a 
braggart message, calculated to create for himself 

a factitious name at Susa. He paid a large sum to Comsequen- 


ces which 
Milo as the price of his daughter, for this very wet EATS 
purpose.? ted to 
Thus finishes the history of Démokédés, and of the Pappen.it , 
“first Persians (to use the phrase of Herodotus) who rly gh 
ever came over from Asia into Greece”.® It is a expedition 


history well deserving of attention, even looking only 3¢%inst 


to the liveliness of the incidents, introducing us as 
they do into the full movement of the ancient world—inci- 


Tresce. 


1 Herodot. iii. 187, 138. χρήματα μεγάλα Δημοκήδης, ἵνα φανῇ πρὸς 
2 Herodot. iii. 1387. κατὰ δὴ τοῦτό μοι Δάρειον ἐὼν καὶ ἐν τῇ ἑωῦτοῦ δόκιμος, 
δοκέει σπεῦσαι τὸν γάιμων τοῦτον τελέσας Herodot, iii. 188, 
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dents which I see no reason for doubting, with a reasonable 
allowance for the dramatic amplification of the historian. 
Even at that early date, Greek medical intelligence stands 
out in a surpassing manner, and Démokédés is the first of 
those many able Greek surgeons who were seized, carried up 
to Susa,’ and there detained for the Great King, his court, and 
harem. 

But his history suggests in another point of view far more 
serious reflections. Like the Milesian Histieus (of whom I shall 
speak hereafter), he cared not what amount of risk he brought 
upon his country in order to procure his own escape from a 
splendid detention at Susa. Now the influence which he 
originated was on the point of precipitating upon Greece the 
whole force of the Persian empire, at a time when Greece was 
in no condition to resist it. Had the first aggressive expedition 
of Darius, with his own personal command and fresh appetite 
for conquest, been directed against Greece instead of against 
Scythia (between 516—514 B.c.), Grecian independence would 
have perished almost infallibly. For Athens was then still 
governed by the Peisistratids. What she was under them, we 
have had occasion to notice in a former chapter. She had then 
no courage for energetic self-defence, and probably Hippias 
himself, far from offering resistance, would have found it 
advantageous to accept Persian dominion as a means of strength- 
ening his own rule, like the Ionian despots. Moreover, Grecian 
habit of co-operation was then only jusb commencing. But 
fortunately the Persian invader did not touch the shore of 
Greece until more than twenty years afterwards, in 490 B.C. ; 
and during that precious interval, the Athenian character had 
undergone the memorable revolution which has been before 
described. Their energy and their organisation had been alike 
improved, and their force of resistance had become decupled ; 


1 Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 2, 83. Apollonidés of Kés (whose calami- 
Λλλλους δὲ πόσους οἴει (says Sokratés) tous end has been alluded to in a 
διὰ σοφίαν avapracrovs πρὸς βασιλέα previous note) was resident as surgeon 
γεγονέναι, καὶ ἐκεῖ δουλεύειν ; or path np τὰ with Artaxerxés Longi- 

We shall run little risk in conjectur- manus (Ktésias, Persica, c. 30), and 
ing that among theintelligentand able Pol kritus of Mendé, as w 
= thus carried off, surgeons and Kt himself, with Artaxerxés 

ysicians would be selected as the Mnémén (Plutarch, Artaxerxés, ὁ. 

ma and most essential. 81). 
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besides which their conduct had so provoked the Persian that 
resistance was then a matter of necessity with them, and sub- 
mission on tolerable terms an impossibility. When we come to 
the grand Persian invasion of Greece, we shall see that Athens 
was the life and soul of all the opposition offered. We shall see 
farther, that with all the efforts of Athens, the success of the 
defence was more than once doubtful; and would have been 
converted into a very different result if Kerxés had listened to 
the best of his own counsellors. But had Darius—at the head 
of the very same force which he conducted into Scythia, or even 
an inferior force—landed at Marathén in 514 B.c., instead of 
sending Datis in 490 B.c., he would have found no men like the 
victors of Marathén to meet him. As far as we can appreciate 
the probabilities, he would have met with little resistance 
except from the Spartans singly, who would have maintained 
their own very defensible territory against all his efforts, like the 
Mysians and Pisidians in Asia Minor, or like the Mainots of 
Laconia in later days; but Hellas generally would have become 
a Persian satrapy. Fortunately, Darius, while bent on invading 
some country, had set his mind on the attack of Scythia, alike 
perilous and unprofitable. His personal ardour was wasted on 
those unconquerable regions, where he narrowly escaped the 
disastrous fate of Cyrus—nor did he ever pay a second visit to 
the coasts of the Agean. Yet the amorous influences of Atossa, 
set at work by Démokédés, might well have been sufficiently 
powerful to induce Darius to assail Greece instead of Scythia—a 
ehoice in favour of which all other recommendations concurred ; 
and the history of free Greece would then probably have stopped 
at this point, without unrolling any of the glories which followed. 
So incalculably great has been the influence of Grecian develop- 
ment, during the two centuries between 500—300 B.c., on the 
destinies of mankind, that we cannot pass without notice a con- 
tingency which threatened to arrest that development in the bud. 
Indeed it may be remarked that the history of any nation, 
considered as a sequence of causes and effects affording applicable 
knowledge, requires us to study not merely real events, but also 
imminent contingencies—events which were on the point of 
occurring, but yet did not occur. When we read the wailings of 
Atossa in the Perse of Atschylus, for the humiliation which her 
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son Xerxés had just undergone in his flight from Greece,! we do 
not easily persuade ourselves to reverse the picture, and to 
conceive the same Atossa twenty years earlier, numbering as her 
slaves at Susa the noblest Herakleid and Alkmzénid maidens 
from Greece. Yet the picture would really have been thus 
reversed—the wish of Atossa would have been fulfilled and the 
wailings would have been heard from enslaved Greek maidens in 
Persia—if the mind of Darius had not happened to be pre- 
occupied with a project not less insane even than those of 
Kambysés against Ethiopia and the Libyan desert. Such at 
least is the moral of the story of Démokédés. 

That insane expedition across the Danube into Scythia comes 
About δ16-- now to be recounted. It was undertaken by Darius 
on hac for the purpose of avenging the inroad and devasta- 
tion of the Scythians in Media and Upper Asia, about a century 
before. The lust of conquest imparted unusual force to this 


Darius sentiment of wounded dignity, which in the case of 
marches —_ the Scythians could hardly be connected with any 
against y 


expectation of plunder or profit. In spite of the 
dissuading admonition of his brother Artabanus,? Darius sum- 
moned the whole force of his empire, army and navy, to the 
Thracian Bosphorus—a force not less than 700,000 horse and 


i Poa! b Pers. wee &e. Hippoklus could not well have acquis 
2 Herodot. iv. 8838. There is this influence before the 
nothing to mark tive precise year of — for Darius came down thee 
the Scythian expedi or thi first time to the western sea: 


ions bet, as the 
accession of Darius is fixed to 521 B. aa Hippoklus served upon that expedition 


and as the expedition is connected with 
the early of his reign, we may 
conceive him to have entered upon it 


as soon as his hands were free; that Darius 


is, x partvediged tc Mk 
revo) sai and provinces, Orce 
the Medes, Babylonians, &c. Five 
ears seems a reasonable time to allow 
or these necessities of the empire, 
which would bring the Scythian ex- 
pedition to 516—515 B.c. There is 
reason for supposing it to have been 
before 514 B.C., τς 


se me ρα τας 
son of Hippoklus despot o: 

“perceiving that Hip- Scythian 
ookins and his son had on influence 
with Darius” (Thucyd. vi, 59). Now 


nai wrt iv. 138), and it was probaly 
en that his favour was acquired, 
eciker confirmed during the time that 
ec stayed at Sardis after his 
ΤΩ 


Professor Schultz a wr 
aueren Zeitbestimmungen der Hellen. 
repens enn 4 von in 63. bis zur 72. 
me Pp. in the Kicler 

hilolog. Stuntien) laces the 
tion In ΤῸ B.c. ; but I think 8 year or 
two atin i tates robable. Larcher, 
Wesselin; ἃ Behr (ad Herodot. iv. 
149) place ἮΝ τὰ 508 B.C. which is later 
the truth; indeed Larcher him- 
ΝΣ the reduction of Lémnos and 


to τ ΡΑ by Otanés in 511 ΒΟ 
after 


Seathons event decidedly came 


Bh, chal erodot. v. 27; 
Sains Bias le Chro’ της logique, Trad. 
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foot, and 600 ships, according to Herodotus. On these prodigious 
numbers we can lay no stress. But it appears that the names of 
all the various nations composing the host were inscribed on two 
pillars, erected by order of Darius on the European side of the 
Bosphorus, and afterwards seen by Herodotus himself in the city 
of Byzantium —the inscriptions were bilingual, in Assyrian 
characters as well as Greek. The Samian architect Mandroklés 
had been directed to throw a bridge of boats across the Bosphorus, 
about half-way between Byzantium and the mouth of the Euxine. 
So peremptory were the Persian kings that their orders for 
military service should be punctually obeyed, and so impatient 
were they of the idea of exemptions, that when a Persian father 
named (Eobazus entreated that one of his three sons, all included 
in the conscription, might be left at home, Darius replied that all 
three of them should be left at home—an answer which the 
unsuspecting father heard with delight. They were indeed all 
left at home—for they were all put to death.! A proceeding 
similar to this is ascribed afterwards to Xerxés ;? whether true 
or not as matters of fact, they illustrate the wrathful displeasure 
with which the Persian kings were known to receive such 
petitions for exemption. 

The naval force of Darius seems to have consisted entirely of 
subject Greeks, Asiatic and insular ; for the Phoenician iis pas 
fleet was not brought into the Agean until the sub- force 
sequent: Ionic revolt. At this time all or most of %7med.. 
the Asiatic Greek cities were under despots, who Μ" insular 

- reeks, 

leaned on the Persian government for support, and 

who appeared with their respective contingents to take part in 
the Scythian expedition. Of Ionic Greeks were seen—Strattis, 
despot of Chios; Mlakés son of Sylosin, despot of Samos; 
Laodamas, of Phékea; and Histisus, of Milétus. From the 
folic towns, Aristagoras of Kymé; from the Hellespontine 
Greeks, Daphnis of Abydus, Hippoklus of Lampsakus, Héro- | 
phantus of Parium, Metrodérus of Prokonnésus, Aristagoras of 
Kyzikus, and Miltiadés of the Thracian Chersonese—all these 
are mentioned, and there were probably more. This large fleet, 
assembled at the Bosphorus, was sent forward into the Euxine 


3 Herodot, iv. 84. 2 Herodot. vil, 89. 3 Herodot. iy, 97, 187, 188, 
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to the mouth of the Danube—with orders to sail up the river 
He directs #0 days’ journey, above the point where its channel 
the Greeks begins to divide, and to throw a bridge of boats 
ow over it. Darius, having liberally recompensed the 
Saxe architect. Mandroklés, crossed the -bridge over the 
and crosses Bosphorus, and began his march through Thrace, 
theriver. —_ peceiving the submission of various Thracian tribes in 
his way, and subduing others—especially the Gete north of 
Mount Hzmus, who were compelled to increase still farther the 
numbers of his vast army. On arriving at the Danube, he 
found the bridge finished and prepared for his passage by the 
Ionians. We may remark here, as on so many other occasions, 
that all operations requiring intelligence are performed for the 
Persians either by Greeks or by Phcenicians—more usually by 
the former. He crossed this greatest of all earthly rivers *—for 
so the Danube was imagined to be in the fifth century B.c.—and 
directed his march into Scythia. 

As far as the point now attained, our narrative runs smoothly 
and intelligibly : we know that Darius marched his army into 
Scythia, and that he came back with ignominy and severe loss. 
But as to all which happened between his crossing and 
recrossing the Danube, we find nothing approaching to authentic 
statement, nor even what we can set forth as the probable basis 
of truth on which exaggerating fancy has been at work—all is 
inexplicable mystery. Ktésias indeed says that Darius marched 
for fifteen days into the Scythian territory—that he then 
exchanged bows with the king of Scythia and discovered the 
Scythian bow to be the largest—and that being intimidated by 
such discovery, he fled back to the bridge by which he had 
crossed the Danube, and recrossed the river with the loss of one- 
tenth part of his army,? being compelled to break down the bridge 


1 Herodot. iv. 89—98. by means of others—“ without crossing 
2 Herodot. iv. 48—50. ἽἼστρος---μέ- the Halys himself 
ely “ΟΆ ποταμῶν πάντων τῶν ἡμεῖς ἴδ- home”. We are led to suppose, by the 


μεν, 

4 Wtésias, Persica, c.17. Justin (ii. the mouth of the Eiddélon of Darius 
5—compare also xxxviii. 7) seems to (v. 720—745), that he had forgotten the 
follow the narrative of Ktésias. bridge thrown across the “Bosphorus 

Zischylus (Perse, 864), who presents by order of Darius; for the is 
the deceased Darius as a glorious con- made to condemn severely the rg tn 
trast with the living Js talks of insolence of Xerxés in bridging o 
the splendid conquests which he made the Hellespont. 
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before all had passed. The length of march is here the only 
thing distinctly stated ; about the direction nothing is said ; but 
the narrative of Ktésias, defective as it is, is much less perplexing 
than that of Herodotus, who conducts the immense host of 
Darius as it were through fairyland—heedless of distance, large 
intervening rivers, want of all cultivation or supplies, destruction 
of the country (in so far as it could be destroyed) by the 
retreating Scythians, &c. He tells us that the Persian army 
consisted chiefly of foot—that there were no roads nor agriculture ; 
yet his narrative carries it over about twelve degrees of longitude 
from the Danube to the country east of the Tanais, across the 
rivers Tyras (Dniester), Hypanis (Bog), Borysthenés (Dnieper), 
Hypakyris, Gerrhos, and Tanais.1_ How these rivers could have 
been passed in the face of enemies by so vast a host, we are left 
to conjecture, since it was not winter-time to convert 


them into ice: nor does the historian even allude to into Serinie 
them as having been crossed either in the advance or —narrative 
i of his march 
in the retreat. What is not less remarkable is that, impossible 
in respect to the Greek settlement of Olbia or intelligible, 
Borysthenés, and the agricultural Scythians and mane 


Mix-hellenes between the Hypanis and Borysthenés, 
across whose country it would seem that this march of Darius 
must have carried him—Herodotus does not say anything ; 
though we should have expected that he would have had better 
means of informing himself about this part of the march than 
about any other, and though the Persians could hardly have 
failed to plunder or put in requisition this, the only productive 
portion of Scythia. 

The narrative of Herodotus in regard to the Persian march 
north of the Ister seems indeed destitute of all the conditions 
of reality. It is rather an imaginative description, illustrating 
the desperate and impracticable character of Scythian warfare, and 


1 Herodot, iv. 186. ἅτε δὲ τοῦ IMep- 


ἣ ὅτι ποταμούς Te πολλῷ ΩΣ καὶ 
᾿ 
σικοῦ μὲν τοῦ πολλοῦ ἐόντος πεζοῦ 
Σ 


ἀριθμὸν πλείστους, &e. He ranks the 


στρατοῦ, καὶ Tas ὁδοὺς οὐκ ἐπισταμένου, 
ὥστε οὐ τετμημένων τῶν ὁδῶν, τοῦ δὲ 
Σκυθικοῦ, ἱππότεω, καὶ τὰ σύντομα τῆς 
ὁδοῦ ἐπισταμένον, ἄορ. Compare c. 128, 

The number and size o 
are mentioned by Herodotus as the 
principal wonder of Scythia, ὁ. 82— 
“Θωύμάσια δὲ ἡ χώρη αὕτη οὐκ ἔχει, χωρὶς 


Borysthenés as the largest of all 
rivers except the Nile and the 
Danube (c. 53). The Hypanis also 
(Bog) is ποταμὸς ἐν ὀλίγοισι μέγας (6. 


the rivers 52). 


But he appears to forget the exist- 
ence of these rivers when he 
describing the Persian 
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grouping in the same picture, according to that large sweep of the 
mA imagination which is admissible in epical treatment, 
description the Scythians with all their barbarous neighbours 
ofhismarch from the Carpathian mountains to the river Wolga. 
belooked The Agathyrsi, the Neuri, the Androphagi, the 
afancy.  Melanchlzni, the Budini, the Geléni, the Sarmatians, 
picture ¢ and the Tauri—all of them bordering on that vast 
of Geyahian quadrangular area of 4000 stadia for each side, called 

: Scythia, as Herodotus conceives it'—are brought into 
deliberation and action in consequence of the Persian approach. 
And Herodotus takes that opportunity of communicating valuable 
particulars respecting the habits and manners of each. The 
kings of these nations discuss whether Darius is justified in his 
invasion, and whether it be prudent in them to aid the Scythians. 
The latter question is decided in the affirmative by the Sarmatians, 
the Budini, and the Geléni, all eastward of the Tanais 7—in the 
negative by the rest. The Scythians, removing their waggons 
with their wives and children out of the way northward, retreat 
and draw Darius after them from the Danube all across Scythia 
and Sarmatia to the north-eastern extremity of the territory of 
the Budini,’ several days’ journey eastward of the Tanais. 
Moreover they destroy the wells and ruin the herbage as much 
as they can, so that during all this long march (says Herodotus) 
the Persians “found nothing to damage, inasmuch as the country 
was barren”. We can hardly understand therefore what they 
found to live upon. It is in the territory of the Budini, at this 
easternmost terminus on the borders of the desert, that the 
Persians perform the only positive acts which are ascribed to 
them throughout the whole expedition. They burn the wooden 
wall before occupied, but now deserted, by the Geléni; and they 
build, or begin to build, eight large fortresses near the river 
Oarus. For what purposes these fortresses could have been 
intended Herodotus gives no intimation ; but he says that the 
unfinished work was yet to be seen even in his day.* 


1 Herodot. iv. 101. χέρσου" ἐπεί τε δὲ ἐς τὴν τῶν Βουδίνων 
2 Herodot. iv. 118, 119. ὥρην ἐσέβαλον, &c. See Rennell, 
8 Herodot. iv. 120—122. Geo ph. System of Herodotus, p. 


4 Herodot. iv. 123. Ὅσον μὲν δὴ 114, Sous the Oarus. 
χρόνον οἱ Ἱέρσαι ἤϊσαν διὰ τῆς Σκυθικῆς The erections, whatever they were, 
καὶ τῆς Σαυρομάτιδος χώρης, οἱ δὲ εἶχον which were we gp ee to mark the 
οὐδὲν σίνεσθαι, ἅτε τῆς χώρης ἐούσης extreme point of the march of Darius, 


— 
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Having thus been carried all across Scythia and the other 
territories above-mentioned in a  north-easterly 
direction, Darius and his army are next marched 
back a prodigious distance in a north-westerly direc- gey 
tion, through the territories of the Melanchleni, andtheir τ 
the Androphagi, and the Neuri, all of whom flee by Hero- 
affrighted into the northern desert, having been thus Ati 
compelled against their will to share in the consequences of the 
war. The Agathyrsi peremptorily require the Scythians to 
abstain from drawing the Persians into their territory on pain of 
being themselves treated as enemies.! Accordingly the Scythians, 
avoiding the boundaries of the Agathyrsi, direct their retreat in 
such ἃ manner as to draw the Persians again southward into 
Scythia. During all this long march backwards and forwards, 
there are partial skirmishes and combats of horse, but the Scythians 
steadily refuse any general engagement. And though Darius 
challenges them formally by means of a herald, with taunts of 
cowardice, the Scythian king Idanthyrsus not only refuses battle, 
but explains and defends his policy, and defies the Persians to 
come and destroy the tombs of their fathers—it will then (he 
adds) be seen whether the Scythians are cowards or ποὺ The 
difficulties of Darius have by this time become serious, when 
Idanthyrsus sends to him the menacing presents of a bird, a 
mouse, a frog, and five arrows: the Persians are obliged to 
commence ἃ rapid retreat towards the Danube, leaving, in order 
to check and slacken the Scythian pursuit, the least effective and 
the sick part of their army encamped, together with the asses 
which had been brought with them—animals unknown to the 
Scythians, and causing great alarm by their braying.® How- 
ever, notwithstanding some delay thus caused, as well as the 
anxious haste of Darius to reach the Danube, the Scythians, far 
more rapid in their movements, arrive at the river before him, 


may be compared to those evidences 
of the extreme advance of Dionysus, 
which the Macedonian army saw on 
the north of the Jaxartés— ‘‘Liberi 
patris terminos”. Quintus Curtius, 
Vii. 9, 15 (vii. 37, 16, Zumpt). 

1 Herodot. iv. 125. Hekateus ranks 
the Melanchleni as a Scythian ἔθνος 
(Hekat. Fragment. 154, ed. Klausen): 
he also mentions several other sub- 


divisions of Scythians, who cannot be 
farther authenticated (Fragm.155—160), 

2 Herodot. iv. 126, 127. 

8 Herodot. iv. 128—132. The bird, 
the mouse, the frog, and the arrows 
are explained to mean: Unless you 
take to the air like a bird, to the earth 
like a mouse, or to the water like a 
frog, you will become the victim of the 
Scythian arrows. 
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and open a negotiation with the Ionians left in guard of the bridge, 
urging them to break it down and leave the Persian king to his 
fate—inevitable destruction with his whole army. 

Here we re-enter the world of reality, at the north bank of 
Strong the Danube, the place where we before quitted it. 
impression All that is reported to have passed in the interval, if 
proingee tried by the tests of historical matter of fact, can be 

tion received as nothing better than a perplexing dream. 
of Hero- . ° A 
dotusbythe It only acquires value when we consider it as an 
Scythians. ij] ustrative fiction, including, doubtless, some un- 
known matter of fact, but framed chiefly to exhibit in action 
those unattackable Nomads who formed the north - eastern 
barbarous world of a Greek, and with whose manners Herodotus 
was profoundly struck. “The Scythians* (says he), in regard to 
one of the greatest of human matters, have struck out a plan 
cleverer than any that I know. In other respects I do not admire 
them ; but they have contrived this great object, that no invader 
of their country shall ever escape out of it, or shall ever be able 
to find out and overtake them, unless they themselves choose, 
For when men have neither walls nor established cities, but are 
all house -carriers and horse - bowmen—living, not from the 
plough, but from cattle, and having their dwellings on waggons 
—how can they be otherwise than unattackable and impracticable 
to meddle with?” The protracted and unavailing chase ascribed 
to Darius—who can neither overtake his game nor use his arms, 
and who hardly even escapes in safety—embodies in detail this 
formidable attribute of the Scythian Nomads. That Darius 
actually marched into the country, there can be no doubt. 
Nothing else is certain, except his ignominious retreat out of it 
to the Danube; for of the many different guesses,* by which 


1 Herodot. iv. 133. τέ σφι ἢ ἐπὶ ζευγέων, κῶς οὐκ ἂν εἴησαν 
3 Herodot. iv. 46. To δὲ Σκυθικῷ οὗτοι Ppa i δε ἄποροι προσμίσγειν ; 
γένεϊ ἐν μὲν τὸ μέγιστον τῶν ἀνθρωπηΐων ᾿Ἐξεύ δέ σφι ταῦτα, τῆς τε γῆς 


πρηγμάτων σοφώτατα πάντων ἐξεύρηται, ἐρύσης ἐπιτηδέης, καὶ τῶν ποταμῶν ἔόν- 
τῶν nage ryeh τὰ μέντοι ray οὐκ των σφι συμμάχων, ὅσ. 

ἄγαμαι. δὲ μέγιστον οὕτω σφι ἀνευ- πα ὼς 
ΣΟ τ 


θόντα ἐπὶ σφέας, μὴ βουλομένους τε Great, as it stands in Quintus τὸ a 


ἐξευρεθῆναι, καταλαβεῖν μὴ οἷόν τε εἶναι. “τι τς 
Τοῖσι γὰρ μήτε ἄστεα μήτε τείχεα ἢ vii. 8, 22 (vii. 35, 22, Zumpt). 

ἐκτισμένα, ἀλλὰ φερέοικοι ἐόντες πάντες 8 ΤῊΘ statement of Strabo (vii. p. 
ἔωσι ἱπποτοξόται, ζώοντες μὴ am’ 805), which restricts the march of 


ἀρότου, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ κτηνέων, οἰκήματά Darius to the country between the a 


_— 
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critics have attempted to cut down the gigantic sketch of 
Herodotus into a march with definite limits and direction, not one 
rests upon any positive grounds, We can trace the pervading 
idea in the mind of the historian, but cannot find out what were 
his substantive data. 

The adventures which took place at the passage of that river, 
both on the out-march and the home-march, wherein the Ionians 
are concerned, are far more within the limits of history. Here 
Herodotus possessed better means of information, and had less of 
a dominant idea to illustrate. That which passed between 
Darius and the Ionians on his first crossing is very curious: I 
have reserved it until the present moment, because it is particu- 
larly connected with the incidents which happened on his return. 

On reaching the Danube from Thrace, he found the bridge of 
boats ready ; and when the whole army had passed over, he 
ordered the Ionians to break it down, as well as to 


follow him in his land-march into Scythia,! the ships by Dariis to 
being left with nothing but the rowers and seamen eens 
essential to navigate them homeward. His order was npg, Ea ie 


on the point of being executed, when, fortunately for 

him, the Mitylenzean general K6és ventured to call in question 
the prudence of it, having first asked whether it was the pleasure 
of the Persian king to listen to advice. Ké6és urged that the 
march on which they were proceeding might prove perilous, and 
retreat possibly unavoidable; because the Scythians, though 


correct historical account can be given 
of it. Eichwald a a along march 
nto Volhynia and 


Danube and the Tyras (Dniester), is 
justly pronounced by Niebuhr (Kleine 
Schriften, p. 372) to be a mere supposi- 


tion suggested by the probabilities of 
the case, because it could not be 
understood how his large army should 
cross even the Dniester : it is not to be 
treated as an affirmation resting upon 
any authority. “45 Herodotus tells 
us what is impossible (adds Niebuhr 
we know nothing at all historically 
ων πόρος: the expedition”. 

0 aoe the conjecture of Palmerius 
(Exercitationes ad Auctores Grzcos, 
Pp. 21) carries on the march somewhat 

arther than the Dniester—to the 
Hypanis, or perhaps to the Borysthenés. 
Rennell, Klaproth, and Reichard, are 
not afraid to extend the march on to 
the Wolga. Dr. Thirlwall stops within 
the Tanais, admitting however that no 


up the Dniester 
Lithuani 


nia. 

Compare Ukert, Skythien, p. 26; 
Dahlmann, Historische Forschungen, 
ii. p. 159-164; Schaffarik, Slavische 
Alterthiimer, i 10, 8, 1, 18, #—5; and 
Mr. Kenrick, Remarks on the Life and 
Writings of Herodotus, prefixed to his 
Notes on theSecond Book of Herodotus, 
p. xxi. The latter is among those who 
cannot swim the Dniester: he says 
—‘* Probably the Dniester (Tyras) was 
the real limit of the expedition, and 
Bessarabia, Moldavia, and the Buko- 
vina, the scene of it”. ae 

1 Herodot. iv. 97. Δαρεῖος ἐκέλευσε 
τοὺς Ἴωνας τὴν σχεδίην λύσαντας ἕπεσ- 
θαι Kar’ ἤπειρον ἑωὐτῷ, καὶ τὸν ἐκ τῶν 
νέων στρατόν. 
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certain to be defeated if brought to action, might perhaps not 
suffer themselves to be approached or even discovered. As a 
precaution against all contingencies, it was prudent to leave the 
bridge standing and watched by those who had constructed it. 
Far from being offended at the advice, Darius felt grateful for it, 
and desired that Kéés would ask him after his return for a 
suitable reward—which we shall hereafter find granted. He 
then altered his resolution, took a cord, and tied sixty knots in 
it. “Take this cord (said he to the Ionians): untie one of the 
knots in it each day after my advance from the Danube into 
Scythia. Remain here and guard the bridge until you shall 
have untied all the knots; but if by that time I shall not have 
returned, then depart and sail home.”? With such orders he 
began his march into the interior. This anecdote is interesting, 
not only as it discloses the simple expedients for numeration and 
counting of time then practised, but also as it illustrates the 
geographical ideas prevalent. Darius did not intend to come 
back over the Danube, but to march round the Medtis, and to 
return into Persia on the eastern side of the Euxine. No other 
explanation can be given of his orders. At first, confident of 
success, he orders the bridge to be destroyed forthwith : he will 
beat the Scythians, march through their country, and re-enter 
Media from the eastern side of the Euxine: when he is re- 
minded that possibly he may not be able to find the Scythians, 
and may be obliged to retreat, he still continues persuaded that 
this must happen within sixty days, if it happens at all; and 
that should he remain absent more than sixty days, such delay 
will be a convincing proof that he will take the other road of 
return instead of repassing the Danube. The reader who looks 
at a map of the Euxine and its surrounding territories may be 
startled at so extravagant a conception ; but he should recollect 


that there was no map of the same or nearly the same accuracy ~ 


before Herodotus, much less before the contemporaries of Darius. 


The idea of entering Media by the north from Scythia and 


Sarmatia over the Caucasus, is familiar to Herodotus in his 


sketch of the early marches of the Scythians and Cimmerians: 


- 1 Herodot. iv. 98. ἣν δὲ ἐν τούτῳ τῷ ὑμετέρην αὐτῶν. μέχρι δὲ τούτον, ἐπεί 
Χρόνῳ μὴ παρέω, ἀλλὰ διεξέλθωσι ὑμῖν at τε οὕτω μετέδοξε, φυλάσσετε τὴν σχε- 
ἡμέραι τῶν ἁμμάτων, ἀποπλέετε ἐς τὴν δίων. 
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moreover, he tells us that after the expedition of Darius, there 
came some Scythian envoys to Sparta, proposing an offensive 
alliance against Persia, and offering on their part to march 
across the Phasis into Media from the north,! while the Spartans 
were invited to land on the shores of Asia Minor, and advance 
across the country to meet them from the west. When we 
recollect that the Macedonians and their leader, Alexander the 
Great, having arrived at the river Jaxartés, on the north of 
Sogdiana and on the east of the Sea of Aral, supposed they had 
reached the Tanais and called the river by that name 2—we shall 
not be astonished at the erroneous estimation of distance implied 
in the plan conceived by Darius. 

The Ionians had already remained in guard of the bridge 
beyond the sixty days commanded, without hearing ye 
anything of the Persian army, when they were sur- Ionians 

5 left in 
prised by the appearance, not of that army, but ofa guard of 
body of Scythians ; who acquainted them that Darius {he,bridse; 
was in full retreat and in the greatest distress, and ee when 
that his safety with the whole army depended upon jeturnis 
that bridge. They endeavoured to prevail upon the ‘eyed. 
Tonians, since the sixty days included in their order to remain 
had now elapsed, to break the bridge and retire ; assuring them 
that if this were done, the destruction of the Persians was inevi- 
table—of course the Ionians themselves would then be free. At 
first the latter were favourably disposed towards the proposition, 
which was warmly espoused by the Athenian Miltiadés, despot or 
governor of the Thracian Chersonese.2? Had he prevailed, the 
victor of Marathén (for such we shall hereafter find him) would 
have thus inflicted a much more vital blow on Persia than even 
that celebrated action, and would have brought upon Darius the 
disastrous fate of his predecessor Cyrus. But the Ionian princes, 
though leaning at first towards his suggestion, were speedily 
converted by the representations of Histizeus of Milétus, who 
reminded them that the maintenance of his own ascendency over 
the Milesians, and that of each despot in his respective city, was 


1 Herodot. vi. 84. Compare his 2 Arrian, Exp. Al. iii, 6,15; Plutarch, 
account of oe Figg bs Se ~ prs Alexand. ο. 45; Quint. Curt. vii. 7, 4, 
merians and of the Scythians into Asia ~.. τὸ : 

Minor and Media respectively (Hero- Vi- 8, 30 (vil. 5 5, vii. 86, 7, Zumpt). 
dot. ἐν 108, 104, iv. 12). 8 Herodot, iv. 138, 186, 187. 
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assured by means of Persian support alone—the feeling of the 
The Ionian POPUlation being everywhere against them : conse- 
despots quently, the ruin of Darius would be their ruin also, 
thebridge This argument proved conclusive. It was resolved to 
andenable stay and maintain the bridge, but to pretend compli- 
recross the ance with the Scythians, and prevail upon them to 
means of depart, by affecting to destroy it. The northern 
ΠΌΡΕ portion of the bridge was accordingly destroyed, for 
dominion the length of a bow-shot; while the Scythians de- 
athome. = parted, under the persuasion that they had sueceeded 
in depriving their enemies of the means of crossing the river. It 
appears that they missed the track of the retreating host, which 
was thus enabled, after the severest privation and suffering, to 
reach the Danube in safety. Arriving during the darkness of 
the night, Darius was at first terrified to find the bridge no longer 
joining the northern bank. An Egyptian herald, of stentorian 
powers of voice, was ordered to call as loudly as possible the 
name of Histiwus the Milesian. Answer being speedily made, 
the bridge was re-established, and the Persian army passed over 
before the Scythians returned to the spot.? 

There can be no doubt that the Ionians here lost an opportunity 
ὍΣΗ eminently favourable, such as never again returneds 
tunity lost foremancipatingthemselves from the Persiandominion, 
Sipation Their despots, by whom the determination was made, 
from the —_ especially the Milesian Histizeus, were not induced to 

preserve the bridge by any honourable reluctance to 
betray the trust reposed in them, but simply by selfish regard to 
the maintenance of their own unpopular dominion. And we may 
remark that the real character of this impelling motive, as well 
as the deliberation accompanying it, may be assumed as resting 
upon very good evidence, since we are now arrived within the 
personal knowledge of the Milesian historian Hekateus, who 
took an active part in the Ionic revolt a few years afterwards, 
and who may perhaps have been personally engaged in this 
expedition. He will be found reviewing with prudence and 
sobriety the chances of that unfortunate revolt, and distrusting 
its success from the beginning ; while Histizus of Milétus will 


1 Herodot. iv. 187—189, : 2 Herodot. iv. 140—141, 
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appear on the same occasion as the fomenter of it, in order to 
procure his release from an honourable detention at Susa near the 
person of Darius. The selfishness of this despot, having deprived 
his countrymen of that real and favourable chance of emancipa- 
tion which the destruction of the bridge would have opened to 
them, threw them into revolt a few years afterwards against the 
entire and unembarrassed force of the Persian king and empire. 

Extricated from the perils of the Scythian warfare, Darius 
marched southward from the Danube through Thrace to the 
Hellespont, where he crossed from Sestus into Asia. He left 
however a considerable army in Europe, under the command of 
Megabazus, to accomplish the conquest of Thrace, Perinthus on 
the Propontis made a brave resistance,! but was at length sub- 
dued ; after which all the Thracian tribes, and all the Grecian 
colonies between the Hellespont and the Strymén, 
were forced to submit, giving earth and water, and δ τ λαφο 
becoming subject to tribute.? Near the lower Strymén La 
was the Edonian town of Myrkinus, which Darius τ Siento 
ordered to be made over to Histizous of Milétus; for strymon— 
both this Milesian, and Kéés of Mityléné, had been a 
desired by the Persian king to name their own reward river given 
for their fidelity tohim on the passage over the Danube. wee 
K6és requested that he might be constituted despot of Mityléné, 
which was accomplished by Persian authority; but Histizus 
solicited that the territory near Myrkinus might be given to him 
for the foundation of a colony, As soon as the Persian conquests 
extended thus far, the site in question was presented to Histizus, 
who entered actively upon his new scheme. We shall find the 
territory near Myrkinus eminent hereafter as the site of Amphi- 
polis; it offered great temptation to settlers, as fertile, well- 
wooded, convenient for maritime commerce, and near to auriferous 
and argentiferous mountains.‘ 

It seems however that the Persian dominion in Thrace was 
disturbed by an invasion of the Scythians, who, in revenge for 
the aggression of Darius, overran the country as far as the 
Thracian Chersonese, and are even said to have sent envoys to 
Sparta, proposing a simultaneous invasion of Persia, from different 


1 Herodot, iv. 148, 144, v. 1, 2. 8 Herodot. v. 11, 
2 Herodot, v. 2. ‘ 4 Herodot, v. 23, 
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sides, by Spartans and S&cythians. The Athenian Miltiadés, who 
was despot or governor of the Chersonese, was forced to quit it 
for some time, and Herodotus ascribes his retirement to the 


incursion of these Nomads. 


But we may be permitted to 


suspect that the historian has misconceived the real cause of such 
retirement, Miltiadés could not remain in the Chersonese after 
he had incurred the deadly enmity of Darius by exhorting the 
Tonians to destroy the bridge over the Danube.” 


1 Herodot. vi. 40—84. That Mil- 
tiadés could have remained in the 
Chersonese undisturbed, during the 
interval between the Scythian expedi- 
tion of Darius and the Ionic revolt 
(when the Persians were complete 
masters of those regions, and when 
Otanés was punishing other towns in 
the neighbourhood for evasion of 
service under Darius), after he had 
declared so pointedly against the 
Persians on a matter of life and death 
to the ony ba army—ap 
as it does to Dr. Thirlwall (History of 
Gr. vol. ii. App. ii. p. 486, ch. xiv. p. 
226—249), eminently papers 
forcibly does Dr. Thirlwall feel the 
difficulty, that he suspects the re sae 
conduct and exhortations of Miltiadés 
at the bridge over the Danube to have 
been a falsehood, fabricated by Mil- 
tiadés himself twenty years afterwards, 
for the p of —- popularity 
at Athens during the time immediately 
preceding the battle of Marathén. 

I cannot think this hypothesis 
admissible. It directly contradicts 
Herodotus on oP get a saa 4 
conspicuous, and upon w 
means of information seem to fave 
been within his reach. I have already 
ae that the historian agrees 
m ve possessed perso ow- 
ledge of all the relations between the 
Ionians and Darius, and that he very 
probably may have been even present 
at the bridge: all the information 
given a upon these points 
would open to the inquiries of 
Herodotus. The unbounded gratitude 
of Darius towards Histizeus shows that 
some one or more of the Ionic despots 
on at the bridge must have oe 

ully enforced the expediency of break- 
ing it down. That the name of the 
despot who stood forward as_ chief 
mover of this resolution should have 


been forgotten and not mentioned at his 


the time, is highly So es 
such must have been the case, if a 


fabrication by Miltiadés twenty Pig 
afterwards could successfully up 
the blank with his own name. The 
two most prominent matters talked of, 
after the retreat of Darius, in reference 
to the bridge, would probably be the 
name of the leader who its 
destruction, and the name of tizeus 
who preserved it; indeed the mere 
fact of the mischievous influence 
exercised by the latter afterwards 
would be pretty sure to keep these 
points of the case in full view. 

There are means of escaping from 
the difficulty of the case, I think, with- 
out contradicting Herodotus on any 
matter of fact important and con- 
spicuous, or indeed on any matter of 
fact whatever. We see by vi. 40, that 
Miltiadés did quit the Chersonese between 
the close of the hian ition of 
Darius and the Ionic revolt ; Herodotus 
indeed tells us that he quitted it in 
consequence of an incursion of the 

Now without denying the 
fact of such an incursion, we may well 
sup the historian to have been 

en in assigning it as the cause 
of the flight of Miltiadés. The latter 
was prevented from livi in the 
Chersonese continuously, during the 
interval between the Persian invasion 
of Scythia and the Ionic revolt, by fear 
of Persian enmity: it is not necessary 
for us to believe that he was never 
there at all, but his residence there 
must have been interrupted and in- 
secure. The chronological data in 
Herodot. vi. 40 are exceedingly obscure 
and perplexing; but it seems to me 
that the supposition which I 


introduces a plausible coherence | 

ical facts with the — 

slightest possible contradiction to our — 
ess. 


the series of hi 


capital witn: 

The only achievement of Mil 
between the affair on the Danube : 
is return to Athens shortly before 
the battle of Marathén, is the 


of Lémnos ; and that must have taken 


{ 


4 
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The conquests of Megabazus did not stop at the western bank 
of the Strymén. He carried his arms across that river, conquer- 
ing the Ponians, and reducing the Macedonians 
under Amyntas to tribute. A considerable number 
of the Pzonians were transported across into Asia, by 
express order of Darius, whose fancy had been struck 
by seeing at Sardis a beautiful Peeonian woman carry- 
ing a vessel on her head, leading a horse to water, and spinning 
flax, all at the same time. This woman had been brought over 
(we are told) by her two brothers Pigés and Mantyés for the 
express purpose of arresting the attention of the Great King. 
They hoped by this means to be constituted despots of their 
countrymen ; and we may presume that their scheme succeeded, 
for such part of the Peonians as Megabazus could subdue were 
conveyed across to Asia and planted in some villages in Phrygia. 
Such violent transportations of inhabitants were in the genius of 


Macedo- 
nians and 
Peonians 
conquered 
by Mega- 
bazus. 


the Persian government.} 


From the Pzonian lake Prasias, seven eminent Persians were 
sent as envoys into Macedonia, to whom Amyntas 


readily gave the required token of submission, inviting 
them to a splendid banquet. When exhilarated with 
wine, they demanded to see the women of the regal 
family, who, being accordingly introduced, were rudely 


Insolence 
and murder 
of the 
Persian 
envoys 

in Mace- 
donia. 


dealt with by the strangers; at length the son of 


place evidently while the Persians 
were occupied by the Ionic revolt 
(between 502—494 B.c.). There is 
nothing in his recorded deeds incon- 
sistent with the belief, therefore, 
that between 515—502 B.c. he may not 
have resided in the Chersonese at all, 
or at least not for very long together : 
and the statement of Cornelius Nepos, 
that he quitted it immediately after 
the return from Scythia, from fear of 
the Persians, may be substantially 
true. Dr. Thirlwall observes (p. 487)— 
* As little would it appear that when 
the Scythians invaded the Cheronese, 
Miltiadés was conscious of having en- 
deavoured to render them an important 
service. He flies before them, though 
he had been so secure while the 
Persian arms were in his neighbour- 
hood.” He has here put his finger on 
what I believe to be the error of 
Herodotus—the supposition that Mil- 


tiadés fled from the Chersonese to 
avoid the Scythians, whereas he really 
left it to avoid the Persians. 
The story of Strabo (xiii. p. 591), 
that Darius caused the Greek cities on 
the Asiatic side of the Hellespont to be 
burnt down, in order to hinder them 
from affording means of transport to 
the Scythians into Asia, seems to me 
highly improbable. These towns 
appear in their ordinary condition, 
Abydus among them, at the time of 
the Ionic revolt a few years afterwards 


(Herodot. v. 117). 

1 Herodot. v. 18—16. Nikolaus 
Damaskénus (Fragm. p. 36, ed. Orell.) 
tells a similar story about the means 
by which a Mysian woman attracted 
the notice of the Lydian king Alyattés. 
Such repetition of a striking story, 
in reference to different people and 
times, has many parallels in ancient 
history. 
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Amyntas, Alexander, resented the insult, and exacted for it a 
signal vengeance, Dismissing the women under pretence that 
they should return after a bath, he brought back in their place 
youths in female attire, armed with daggers. Presently the 
Persians, proceeding to repeat their caresses, were all put to death. 
Their retinue, and the splendid carriages and equipment which 
they had brought, disappeared at the same time, without any 
tidings reaching the Persian army. And when Bubaré, another 
eminent Persian, was sent into Macedonia to institute researches, 
Alexander contrived to hush up the proceeding by large bribes, 
and by giving him his sister Gigzea in marriage.? 

Meanwhile Megabazus crossed over into Asia, carrying with 

ΔΗ͂, him the Peonians from the Strymén. Having 
Histizus become alarmed at the progress of Histizus with his 
prosperous new city of Myrkinus, he communicated his appre- 
colony at ᾿ . : : 
Myrkinus _hensions to Darius ; who was prevailed upon to send 
xendafor for Histizus, retaining him about his person, and 
reed carrying him to Susa as counsellor and friend, with 

every mark of honour, but with the secret intention of 
never letting him revisit Asia Minor. The fears of the Persian 
general were probably not unreasonable ; but this detention of 
Histiceus at Susa became in the sequel an important event.? 

On departing for his capital, Darius nominated his brother 
Artaphernés satrap of Sardis, and Otanés general of 
Persian the forces on the coast in place of Megabazus. The 
generalon new general dealt very severely with various towns 


nen near the Propontis, on the ground that they had 
the Pelas- evaded their duty in the late Scythian expedition, 
fitioxcr δηᾷ had even harassed the army of Darius in its re- 
ec ng Oa He took Byzantium and Chalkédén, as well 
>" as Antandrus in the Troad, and Lampénium. With 
the aid of a fleet from Lesbos, he achieved a new conquest—the 
islands of Lémnos and Imbros, at that time occupied by a Pelasgic 
population seemingly without any Greek inhabitants atall. These 
Pelasgi were of cruel and piratical eharacter, if we may judge by — 
the tenor of the legends respecting them ; Lemneian misdeeds 
being cited as a proverbial expression for atrocities.* They were 


1 Herodot. v. 20, 21. 8 Herodot. vi. 138. Aischyl. Choé- 
2 Herodot. νυ. 23, 24. phor. 632; Stephan. Byz. v. Δῆμνος, 
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distinguished also for ancient worship of Héphestus, together 
with mystic rites in honour of the Kabeiri, and even human 
sacrifices to their Great Goddess. In their two cities—Hephestias 
on the east of the island and Myrina on the west—they held out 
bravely against Otanés, and did not submit until they had under- 
gone long and severe hardship. Lykarétus, brother of that 
Mzandrius whom we have already noticed as despot of Samos, 
was named governor of Lémnos; but he soon after died! It 
is probable that the Pelasgic population of the islands was greatly 
enfeebled during this struggle, and we even hear that their king 
Hermon voluntarily emigrated from fear of Darius.? 

Lémnos and Imbros thus became Persian possessions, held by 
ἃ subordinate prince as tributary. A few years after- 


wards their lot was again changed—they passed into 307 Imbros 
the hands of Athens, the Pelasgic inhabitants were epeuret 
expelled, and fresh Athenian settlers introduced. Athenians 
They were conquered by Miltiadés from the Thracian ey 


Chersonese ; from Elzus at the south of that peninsula 

to Lémnos being within one day’s sail with a north wind, The 
Hephestieans abandoned their city and evacuated the island with 
little resistance ; but the inhabitants of Myrina stood a siege,* and 
were not expelled without difficulty ; both of them found abodes 
in Thrace, on and near the peninsula of Mount Athos. Both 
these islands, together with that of Skyros (which was not taken 
until after the invasion of Xerxés), remained connected with 
Athens in a manner peculiarly intimate. At the peace of Antal- 
kidas (387 B.c.)—which guaranteed universal autonomy to every 
Grecian city, great and small—they were specially reserved, and 


The mystic rites in honour of the 
Kabeiri at Lémnos and Imbros are 
τὰς ὑοφρεύν noticed by Pherekydés (ap. 

trabo, x. p. 472): compare Photius, v. 
Κάβειροι, and the remarkable descrip- 
tion of the periodical Lemnian solemnity 
in Philostratus (Heroi. p. 740). 

The volcanic mountain, Mosychlus, 
in the north-eastern portion of the 
island, was still burning in the fourth 
century B.C. (Antimach, Fragment. 
xviii. p. 103, Diintzer, Epicc. Grec. 


Fragm.) ἱ 

Welcker’s Dissertation (Die Aischy- 
lische Trilogie, p. 248 seqg.) enlarges 
i d Samo 


much upon the Lemnian an 


thracian worship. 

1 Herodot. v. 26, 27. The twenty- 
seventh chapter is extremely oe) gs 
ing. As the text reads at present, we 
ought to make Lykarétus the subject 
of certain predications which yet seem 
properly referable to Otan We 
must consider the words from Οἱ μὲν δὴ 
Ajjpvcoc—down to reAevrg—as parenthe- 
tical. This is awkward ; but it seems 
the least difficulty in the case, and 
τ" commentators are driven to adopt 
it. 

2 Zenob. Proverb. iii. 85. 

3 Herodot. vi. 140. Charax ap. 


- Stephan. Byz. v. Ἡφαιστία. 
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considered as united with Athens.! The property in their soil 
was held by men who, without losing their Athenian citizenship, 
became Lemnian Kleruchs, and as such were classified apart 
among the military force of the state ; while absence in Lémnos 
or Imbros seems to have been accepted as an excuse for delay 
before the courts of justice, so as to escape the penalties of con- 
tumacy or departure from the country.? It is probable that a 
considerable number of poor Athenian citizens were provided 
with lots of land in these islands, though we have no direct infor- 
mation of the fact, and are even obliged to guess the precise time 
at which Miltiadés made the conquest. Herodotus, according to 
his usual manner, connects the conquest with an ancient oracle, 
and represents it as the retribution for ancient legendary crime 
committed by certain Pelasgi, who, many centuries before, had 
been expelled by the Athenians from Attica, and had retired to 
Lémnos. Full of this legend, he tells us nothing about the 
proximate causes or circumstances of the conquest, which must 
probably have been accomplished by the efforts of Athens, jointly 
with Miltiadés from the Chersonese, during the period that the 
Persians were occupied in quelling the Ionic revolt, between 
502—494 B.c.—since it is hardly to be supposed that Miltiadés 
would have ventured thus to attack a Persian possession during 
the time that the satraps had their hands free. The acquisition 
was probably facilitated by the fact, that the Pelasgic population 
of the islands had been weakened, as well by their former resist- 
ance to the Persian Otanés, as by some years passed under the 
deputy of a Persian satrap. 

In mentioning the conquest of Lémnos by the Athenians and 


1 Xenophén, Hellen. v. 1, 31. Com- 
pare Plato, Menexenus, c. 17, p. 245, 
where the words ἡμετέραι ἀποικίαι 
doubtless mean Lémnos, Embros, and 
Skyros. 

2Thucyd. iv. 28, v. 8, vii. 57; 
Phylarchus ap. Athenzeum, vi. p. 225; 
Demosthen. Philippic. 1. c. 12, p. 17, 
R.: compare the Inscription. No. 1686 
in the collection of Boeckh, with his 
remarks, p. 297. 

About the stratagems resorted to 
before the Athenian Dikastery to 
procure delay by pretended absence 
in Lémnos, or Skyros, see Iszeus, Or. 
vi. p. 58 (p. 80 Bek.): Pollux, viii. 7, 
81: Hesych. v. Ἴμβριος; Suidas, v. 


Anpvia δίκη : compare also Carl Rhode, 
Res Lemnice, p. 50 (Wratislaw, 1829). 

It seems as if cis Λῆμνον πλεῖν 
come to be a proverbial expression 
at Athens for getting out of the way— 
evading the performance of duty ; t 
seems to be the sense of Demosthenés, 
Philipp. 1, 6. 9, p. 14. ἀλλ᾽ εἰς μὲν 
Λῆμνον τὸν παρ᾽ ὑμῶν ἵππαρχον δεῖ πλεῖν, 
τῶν δ᾽ ὑπὲρ τῶν τῆς πόλεως κτημάτων 
ἀγωνιζομένων Μενέλαον ἱππαρχεῖν. 

From the ee of Iszeus above 
alluded to, which Rhode seems to me 
to construe incorrectly, it appears 
that there was a legal connubium be- 
tween Athenian citizens and Lemnian 
women. 
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Miltiadés, I have anticipated a little on the course of events, 
because that conquest—though coinciding in point of time with 
the Ionic revolt (which will be recounted in the following chap- 
ter), and indirectly caused by it in so far as it occupied the 
attention of the Persians—lies entirely apart from the operations 
of the revolted Ionians. When Miltiadés was driven out of the 
Chersonese by the Persians, on the suppression of the Ionic 
revolt, his fame, derived from having subdued Lémnos,} contri- 
buted both to neutralise the enmity which he had incurred as 
governor of the Chersonese, and to procure his election as one of 
the ten generals for the year of the Marathonian combat. 


1 Herodot. vi. 186. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
IONIC REVOLT. 


Hiruerto the history of the Asiatic Greeks has flowed in a 
stream distinct from that of the European Greeks. The present 

chapter will mark the period of confluence between the two. 
At the time when Darius quitted Sardis on his return to Susa, 
carrying with him the Milesian Histieus, he left 


Darius Artaphernés his brother as satrap of Sardis, invested 
_—— with the supreme command of Western Asia Minor. 


The Grecian cities on the coast, comprehended under 
his satrapy, appear to have been chiefly governed by native 
despots in each; and Milétus especially, in the absence of 
Histizeus, was ruled by his son-in-law Aristagoras. That city 
was now in the height of power and prosperity—in every 
respect the leading city of Ionia. The return of Darius to Susa 
may be placed seemingly about 512 B.c, from which time 
forward the state of things above described continued, without 
disturbance, for eight or ten years—“a respite from suffering,” 
to use the significant phrase of the historian.” 


1 Herodot. v. 27. Μετὰ δὲ οὐ πολλὸν 
Χρόνον, ἄνεως κακῶν ἦν---ΟΥ ἄνεσις κακῶν 
—if the co: ee of some critics be 
adopted. . Clinton, with ee 
and others ΑἿΣ Fasti Hellen. App. 

p. 314), construe this p: e as “te 
comma were to be placed after μετὰ δὲ, 
so that the histeclan would be made 
to affirm that the rela of repose 
lasted only a short It appears 
to me that the comma ought rather 
to be placed after χρόνον, and that the 
“short time” refers to those evils 
which the historian had been Gece’ 
before. There must have 

interval of eight years at least, if a 
of ten years, between the events which 


the historian had been describin, 


evils inflicted by the attacks τὸ — 
and the b out of th ᾿ 
revolt; which ter event te - 


places’ earlier than 504 B.C., tho’ 
some prefer 502 B.C., others even 
B.C. 

If indeed _we admitted with Wes- 
seling (ad Herodot, vi. 40; and Mr, 
Clinton seems inclined towards the 
same opinion, see p. 314 ut sup.) that 
the Scythian e ition is to be a 

in 508—507 B.C., then indeed the inter- 
val between the cam of Otanésand 
the Ionic revolt would be contracted 
into one or two years. But I have 
already observed that I cannot think 
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It was about the year 506 8.0. that the exiled Athenian despot 
Hippias, after having been repelled from Sparta by the unanimous 
refusal of the Lacedzemonian allies to take part in his 4 pplication 
cause, presented himself from Sigeium as a petitioner of the ἐδ 
to Artaphernés at Sardis. He now doubtless found Hippias to 
the benefit of the alliance which he had formed for fas μίαν 
his daughter with the despot Hantidés of Lampsakus, °f Sardis. 
whose favour with Darius would stand him in good stead. He 
made pressing representations to the satrap, with a view of 
procuring restoration to Athens, on eondition of holding it under 
Persian dominion; and Artaphernés was prepared, if an 
opportunity offered, to aid him in this design. So thoroughly 
had he resolved on espousing actively the cause of Hippias, that 
when the Athenians despatched envoys to Sardis, to set forth 
the case of the city against its exiled pretender, he returned to 
them an answer not merely of denial, but of menace—bidding 
them receive Hippias back again, if they looked for safety.1 
Such a reply was equivalent to a declaration of war, and so it 
was construed at Athens. It leads us to infer that the satrap was 
even then revolving in his mind an expedition against Attica, in” 
conjunction with Hippias; but fortunately for the Athenians, 
other projects and necessities intervened to postpone for several 
years the execution of the scheme. 

Of these new projects, the first was that of eonquering the 
island of Naxos. Here too, as in the case of Hippias, spout 
the instigation arose from Naxian exiles—a rich 50% 8.6. 
oligarchy which had been expelled by a rising of the people. 
This island, like all the rest of the Cyclades, was as State of the 
yet independent of the Persians.? It was wealthy, island of 
prosperous, possessing a large population both of N@xeT 
freemen and slaves, and defended as well by armed exilessolicit 
ships as by a force of 8000 heavy-armed infantry. The Aristagoras 
exiles applied for aid to Aristagoras, who saw that he ° Mi*tus. 


508 B.C. a correct date for the Bese not to have construed in the best way. 
expedition : it seems to me to belo 1 Herodot. v. 96. Ὁ δὲ ᾿Αρταφέρνης 
to about 515 B.c. NordoIknowwhat ἐκέλευέ σφεας εἰ Bovdoiaro σόοι εἶναι, 
reason there is for peters the καταδέκεσθαι ὀπίσω τὸν Ἱππίην. 

te as Wesseling does, except this 2 Herodot. v.31. Plutarch says that 
very phrase οὐ πολλὸν χρόνον, which is Lygdamis, established as despot at 
on every supposition exceedingly Naxos by Peisistratus (Herodot. i. 64), 
vague, and which he appears to me was expelled from this post by the 
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could turn them into instruments of dominion for himself in the 
island, provided he could induce Artaphernés to embark in the 
project along with him—his own force not being adequate by 
itself, Accordingly he went to Sardis, and laid his project before 
the satrap, intimating that as soon as the exiles should land with 
a powerful support, Naxos would be reduced with little trouble: — 
that the neighbouring islands of Paros, Andros, Ténos, and the 
other Cyclades could not long hold out after the conquest of 
Naxos, nor éven the large and valuable island of Eubea. He 
himself engaged, if a fleet of 100 ships were granted to him, 
to accomplish all these conquests for the Great King, and to bear 
the expenses of the armament besides. Artaphernés entertained 
the proposition with eagerness, loaded him with praise, and — 
promised him in the ensuing spring 200 ships instead of 100. 
Messengers despatched to Susa having brought back the ready 
consent of Darius, a large armament was forthwith equipped 
under the command of the Persian Megabatés, to be placed at the 
disposal of Aristagoras—composed both of Persians and of all the 
tributaries near the coast.} 

With this force Aristagoras and the Naxian exiles set sail from 
Expedition Milétus, giving out that they were going to the — 
eat Hellespont : on reaching Chios, they waited in its — 
tndertaken western harbour of Kaukasa for a fair wind to carry — 
elses 9 them straight across to Naxos. No suspicion was 


the assist- entertained in that island of its real purpose, nor was — 
re eee any preparation made for resistance; so that the 
the satrap. sy ccess of Aristagoras would have been complete, had 
it not been defeated by an untoward incident ending in dispute, 
Megabatés, with a solicitude which we are surprised to discern 
in a Persian general, personally made the tour of his fleet, to see 
that every ship was under proper watch. He discovered a ship 
from Myndus (an Asiatic Dorian city near Halikarnassus) left 
without a single man on board. Incensed at such neglect, he 
called before him Skylax, the commander of the ship, and 
ordered him to be put in chains, with his head projecting 
Lacedzemonians (De Herodot. Malig- neither know the source from whence 
nitat. c. 21, p. 859). I confess that I Plutarch borrowed them, nor any of 
do not place much confidence in the the circumstances. connected with 


statements of that treatise as to bone them. 
many despots expelled by Sparta: we 1 Herodot. v. 80, 81. 
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outwards through one of the apertures for oars in the ship’s side. 
Skylax was a guest and friend of Aristagoras, who, on hearing of 
this punishment, interceded with Megabatés for his release ; but 
finding the request refused, took upon him to release the prisoner 
himself. He even went so far as to treat the remonstrance of 
Megabatés with disdain, reminding him that, according to the 
instructions of Artaphernés, he was only second—himself 
(Aristagoras) being first. The pride of Megabatés could not 
endure such treatment: as soon as night arrived, he 4 
sent a private intimation to Naxos of the coming of {{ failure, 
the fleet, warning the islanders to be on their guard, fispu 
« Ξ ween 

The warning thus fortunately received was turned by Aristagoras 
the Naxians to the best account. They carried in — 
their property, laid up stores, and made every pre- Frocabates, 
paration for a siege, so that when the fleet, probably 
delayed by the dispute between its leaders, at length arrived, 
it was met by a stout resistance, remained on the island for four 
months in prosecution of an unavailing siege, and was obliged 
to retire without accomplishing anything beyond the erection of 
a fort, as lodgment for the Naxian exiles. After a large cost in- 
curred, not only by the Persians, but also by Aristagoras himself, 
the unsuccessful armament was brought back to the coast of Ionia. 

The failure of this expedition threatened Aristagoras with 
entire ruin. He had incensed Megabatés, deceived Artaphernés, 
and incurred an obligation, which he knew not how to discharge, 


of indemnifying the latter for the costs of the fleet. 
He began to revolve in his mind the scheme of 
revolting from Persia, and it so happened that there 
arrived nearly at the same moment a messenger from 
his father-in-law Histieeus, who was detained at the 
court of Susa, secretly instigating him to this very 
resolution, Not knowing whom to trust with this 
dangerous message, Histizeus had caused the head of 


re ae 
ristagoras 
—he deter- 
mines to 
revolt 
against 
Persia— 
instigation 
to the same 
effect from 
Histizeus. 


a faithful slave to be shaved — branded upon it the words 
necessary—and then despatched him, so soon as his hair had 
grewn, to Milétus, with a verbal intimation to Aristagoras that 
his head was to be again shaved and examined.’ Histieus 


1 Herodot. v. 84, 35. 
2 Herodot. v. 35: compare Polyeen. i. 24, and Aulus Gellius, N.A. xvii. 9. 
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sought to provoke this perilous rising, simply as a means of 
procuring his own release from Susa, and in the calculation that 
Darius would send him down to the coast to re-establish order. 
His message, arriving at so critical a moment, determined the 
faltering resolution of Aristagoras, who convened his principal 
partisans at Milétus, and laid before them the formidable project 
of revolt. All of them approved it, with one remarkable 
exception—the historian Hekatzus of Milétus: who opposed it 
as altogether ruinous, and contended that the power of Darius 
was too vast to leave them any prospect of success. When he 
found direct opposition fruitless, he next insisted upon the 
necessity of at once seizing the large treasures in the neighbour- 
ing temple of Apollo at Branchide for the purpose of carrying 
on the revolt. By this means alone (he said) could the Milesians, 
too feeble to carry on the contest with their own force alone, hope 
to become masters at sea—while, if they did not take these 
treasures, the victorious enemy assuredly would. Neither of 
these recommendations, both of them indicating sagacity and 
foresight in the proposer, was listened to. Probably the seizure 
of the treasures — though highly useful for the impending 
struggle, and though in the end they fell into the hands of the 
enemy, as Hekateus anticipated—would have been insupport- 
able to the pious feelings of the people, and would thus have 
proved more injurious than beneficial :+ perhaps indeed Hekateeus 
himself may have urged it with the indirect view of stifling the 
whole project. We may remark that he seems to have argued 
the question as if Milétus were to stand alone in the revolt ; not 
anticipating, as indeed no prudent man could then anticipate, 
that the Ionic cities generally would follow the example. 
Aristagoras and his friends resolved forthwith to revolt. Their 
Revolt of ‘first step was to conciliate popular favour throughout 
Aristagoras Asiatic Greece by putting down the despots in all the 
various cities —the instruments not less than the 


Milesians— 

the despots supports of Persian ascendency, as Histieeus had well 
various argued at the bridge of the Danube. The opportunity — 
deposed was favourable for striking this blow at once on a 


seized. considerable scale. For the fleet, recently employed 


4 Herodot. v. 86. 


a 
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at Naxos, had not yet dispersed, but was still assembled at Myus, 
with many of the despots present at the head of their ships. 
Accordingly Iatragoras was despatched from Milétus, at once to 
seize as many of them as he could, and to stir up the soldiers to 
revolt. This decisive proceeding was the first manifesto against 
‘Darius. Tatragoras was successful: the fleet went along with 
him, and many of the despots fell into his hands—among them 
Histizeus (a second person so named) of Termera, Oliatus of 
Mylasa (both Karians),! K6és of Mityléné, and Aristagoras (also 
a second person so named) of Kymé. At the same time the 
Milesian Aristagoras himself, while he formally proclaimed 
revolt against Darius, and invited the Milesians to follow him, 
laid down his own authority, and affected to place the govern- 
ment in the hands of the people. Throughout most of the towns 
of Asiatic Greece, insular and eontinental, a similar revolution 
was brought about ; the despots were expelled, and the feelings 
of the citizens were thus warmly interested in the revolt. Such 
of these despots as fell into the hands of Aristagoras were 
surrendered into the hands of their former subjects, by whom 
they were for the most part quietly dismissed, and we shall find 
them hereafter active auxiliaries to the Persians. To this treat- 
ment the only exception mentioned is K6és, who was stoned to 
death by the Mitylenzans.? 

By these first successful steps the Ionic revolt was made to 
assume an extensive and formidable character; much joo ion 
more so, probably, than the prudent Hekatzus had of the 
anticipated as practicable. The naval force of the τργοιῦ 


throughout 

Persians in the Aigean was at once taken away from Asiatic 
them, and passed to their opponents, who were thus Aristagoras 
completely masters of the sea ; and would in fact have $098 t 
remained so, if a second naval force had not been on τῶν 
brought up against them from Phcenicia—a proceeding Ἢ 
never before resorted to, and perhaps at that time not looked for. 

Having exhorted all the revolted towns to name their generals 
and to put themselves in a state of defence, Aristagoras crossed 


the Aigean to obtain assistance from Sparta, then under the 


1 Compare Herodotus, v. 121 and vii. 98, Oliatus was son of Ibanlis, as 
was also the Mylasian Herakleidés mentioned in v. 121. 
2 Herodot. v. 36, 87, vi. 9. 
38—32 
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government of king Kleomenés; to whom he addressed himself, 
“holding in his hand a brazen tablet, wherein was engraved the 
circuit of the entire earth, with the whole sea and all the rivers”. 
Probably this was the first map or plan which had ever been seen 
at Sparta, and so profound was the impression which it made, 
that it was remembered there even in the time of Herodotus. 
Having emphatically entreated the Spartans to step forth in aid 
of their Ionic brethren, now engaged in a desperate struggle for 
freedom, he proceeded to describe the wealth and abundance 
(gold, silver, brass, vestments, cattle, and slaves), together with 
the ineffective weapons and warfare, of the Asiatics. Such 
enemies as the latter (he said) could be at once put down, and 
their wealth appropriated, by military traint+; such as that of 
the Spartans—whose long spear, brazen helmet and breastplate, 
and ample shield, enabled them to despise the bow, the short 
javelin, fhe light wicker target, the turban and trousers, of a 
Persian.? He then traced out on his brazen plan the road from 
Ephesus to Susa, indicating the intervening nations, all of them 
affording a booty more or less rich. He concluded by magnifying 
especially the vast treasures at Susa—“ Instead of fighting your 
aeighbours (he concluded), Argeians, Arcadians, and Messenians, 
from whom you get hard blows and small reward, why do you 
not make yourself rulers of all Asia,* a prize not less easy than 
lucrative?” Kleomenés replied to these seductive instigations by 
desiring him to come for an answer on the third day. When 


1 Herodot. v. 49. Τῷ δὴ (KAcouévei) 


279) with the Scholia to it, which is 
és λόγους ἤϊε, ὡς Δακεδαιμόνιοι 


cited as evidence, appears to me un- 


λέγουσι, ἔχων χάλκεον πίνακα, ἐν τῷ 
γῆς ἁπάσης περίοδος ἐνετέτμητο, καὶ θά- 
λασσά τε πᾶσα καὶ ποταμοὶ πάντες. 

The earliest map of which mention 


is made was calgon by Anaximander 
in Ionia, οὐδὲ nnenents not Thee — 
this period ,i.p. 7; 


merus, 1, c. Ἃ; rs Dogan Laért. ii. a 

Gro: urd, i in his note on the above 
passage of Strabo, as well as Larcher 
and other critics, appear to think that 
though this tablet « or ager te of Anaxi- 
mander was the earliest which em- 
braced the whole known earth, there 
were among the Greeks others still 
earlier, which described particular 
countries. There is no proof of this, 
nor can I think it probable: the 
passage of Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 


worthy of attention. 

Among the Roman ensores, it 
was the ancient practice to engrave 
their plans, of land surveyed, ὍΡΟΝ f 
tablets of brass, which were de 
in the public archives, and ©: omen 
copies were made for Eee use, 


though the o was referred toin 
case of es (Siculus Flaccus 


iraud, 
sur le Droit de de Puaprlets, p. 116, Aix, 


838). 
2 Herodot. v. δεικνὺς δὲ € 
ταῦτα ες τῆς γῆς τὴν περίοδον, τὴν ἐφέρετο 


ἐν τῷ πίνακι ἐντετμημένη 
3 Herodot. v. 49. “παρέχον δὲ τῆς 


᾿Ασίης πάσης ἄρχειν εὐπετέως, ἄλλο τι 
αἱρήσεσυε; 
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that day arrived, he put to him the simple question, how far it 
was from Susa to the sea? ΤῸ which Aristagoras answered with 
more frankness than dexterity, that it was a three months’ 
journey ; and he was proceeding to enlarge upon the facilities of 
the road when Kleomenés interrupted him—“ Quit Sparta before 
sunset, Milesian stranger: you are no friend to the Lacedemo- 
nians, if you want to carry them a three months’ 


journey from the sea”. In spite of this peremptory of poe 
mandate, Aristagoras tried alast resource. Taking in pe serie shy 


his hand the bow of supplication, he again went to the 
house of Kleomenés, who was sitting with his daughter Gorg6, a 
girl of eight years old. He requested Kleomenés to send away 
the child, but this was refused, and he was desired to proceed ; 
upon which he began to offer to the Spartan king a bribe for 
compliance, bidding continually higher and higher from ten 
talents up to fifty. At length the little girl suddenly exclaimed, 
“ Father, the stranger will corrupt you, if you do not at once go 
away”. The exclamation so struck Kleomenés, that he broke up 
the interview, and Aristagoras forthwith quitted Sparta. 
Doubtless Herodotus heard the account of this interview from 
Lacedemonian informants. Yet we may be permitted to doubt 
whether any such suggestions were really made, or any such 
hopes held out, as those which he places in the mouth of 
Aristagoras—suggestions and hopes which might well be con- 
ceived in 450—440 B.c., after a generation of victories over the 
Persians, but which have no pertinence in the year 502 B.C. 
Down even to the battle of Marathén, the name of the Medes was 
a terror to the Greeks, and the Athenians are highly and justly 
extolled as the first who dared to look them in the face.?_ To talk 
about an easy march up to the treasures of Susa and the empire 
of all Asia, at the time of the Ionic revolt, would have been 
considered as a proof of insanity. Aristagoras may very probably 
have represented that the Spartans were more than a match for 


1 Herodot. v. 49, 50, 51. Compare 


oe Batt vi. 82). 
Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconic. p. 240. 


nd 


We shall hereafter 


We may remark, both in this in- 
stance and throughout all the life and 
time of Kleomenés, that the Spartan 
king has the active ement and 
direction of foreign affairs—subject, 
* however, to trial and punishment by 
the ephors in case of misbehaviour 


the ephors gradually taking into 
their own hands, more and more, the 
actual management. 
2 Herodot. vi. 112. πρῶτοί δὲ ἀνέ- 
ovro ἐσθῆτά τε Μηδικὴν ὁρέωντες, καὶ 
τοὺς ἄνδρας ταύτην ἐσθημένους" τέως δὲ 
ν τοῖσι Ἕλλησι καὶ τὸ οὔνομα τὸ Μήδων 
όβος ἀκοῦσαι, 
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Persians in the field ; but even thus much would have been con- 
sidered, in 502 B.c., rather as the sanguine hope of a petitioner 
than as the estimate of a sober looker-on. 

The Milesian chief had made application to Sparta, as the — 

presiding power of Hellas—a character which we thus 
oad find more and more recognised and passing into the — 
obtains aid habitual feelings of the Greeks. Fifty years previously 
hoth from | to this, the Spartans had been flattered by the circum- 
Eretria. stance that Croesus singled them out from all other 
Greeks to invite as allies: now, they accepted such priority as a 
matter of course. 

Rejected at Sparta, Aristagoras proceeded to Athens, now 
decidedly the second power in Greece. Here he found an easier 
task, not only as it was the metropolis (or mother-city) of Asiatic 
Ionia, but also as it had already incurred the pronounced hostility 
of the Persian satrap, and might look to be attacked as soon as 
the project came to suit his convenience, under the instigation of — 
Hippias : whereas the Spartans had not only no kindred with — 
Ionia, beyond that of common Hellenism, but were in no hostile 
relations with Persia, and would have been provoking a new 
enemy by meddling in the Asiatic war. The promises and 
representations of Aristagoras were accordingly received with — 
great favour by the Athenians ; who, over and above the claims — 
of sympathy, had a powerful interest in sustaining the Iomic 
revolt as an indirect protection to themselves—and to whom the 
abstraction of the Ionic fleet from the Persians afforded a con- 
spicuous and important relief. The Athenians at once resolved — 
to send a fleet of twenty ships, under Melanthius, as an aid to the 
revolted Ionians—ships which are designated by Herodotus, “the 
beginning of the mischiefs between Greeks and barbarians ”—as — 
the ships\in which Paris crossed the Augean had before been — 
called in the Iliad of Homer. Herodotus further remarks that 


1 Aristagoras says to the Spartans ἐδέξαντο, καὶ ὅτι ἐκ πάντων σφέας mpo- 
(v. 49)—ra yap κατήκοντά ἐστι τοιαῦτα" κρίνας Ἑλλήνων, aipéero φίλους (Cro- 
᾿Ιώνων παῖδας δούλους εἶναι ἀντ᾽ ἐλευθέ- SUS 
ρων, ὄνειδος καὶ ἄλγος μέγιστον μὲν An interval of rather more than forty _ 
αὐτοῖσι ἡμῖν, ἔτι δὲ τῶν λοιπῶν ὑμῖν, years separates the two events, durimg 
ὅσῳ προεστέατε τῆς Ἑλλάδος (Herodot. which both the f of the Reena a 
v. 49). In reference to the earlier in- and the feelings of others towards 
cident (Herodot. i. 70).--- Τουτέων re ὧν them, had undergone 8 
εἵνεκεν οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι τὴν συμμαχίην change. 
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it seems easier to deceive many men together than one—since 
Aristagoras, after having failed with Kleomenés, thus imposed 
upon the 30,000 citizens of Athens But on this remark two 
comments suggest themselves. First, the circumstances of Athens 
and Sparta were not the same in regard to the Ionic quarrel,—an 
observation which Herodotus himself had made a little while 
before: the Athenians had a material interest in the quarrel, 
political as well as sympathetic, while the Spartans had none, 
Secondly, the ultimate result of their interference, as it stood in 
the time of Herodotus, though purchased by severe intermediate 
hardship, was one eminently gainful and glorifying, not less to 
Athens than to Greece.? 

When Aristagoras returned, he seems to have found the 
Persians engaged in the siege of Milétus. Thetwenty ygarch of 
Athenian ships soon crossed the Algean, and found Aristagoras 
there five Eretrian ships which had also come to the i 
succour of the Ionians; the Hretrians generously 
taking this opportunity to repay the assistance 
formerly rendered to them by the Milesians in their 
ancient war with Chalkis. On the arrival of these 
allies, Aristagoras organized an expedition from ° 
Ephesus up to Sardis, under the command of his 
brother Charopinus with others. The ships were 
left at Koréssus,* a mountain and seaport five miles from 
Ephesus, while the troops marched up under Ephesian guides, 
first along the river Kayster, next across the mountain range of 
Tmélus to Sardis. Artaphernés had not troops enough to do 
more than hold the strong citadel, so that the assailants possessed 
themselves of the town without opposition. But he immediately 
recalled his force near Milétus,* and summoned Persians and 
Lydians from all the neighbouring districts, thus becoming more 


8 About Ko: see Dioddr. xiv. 


1 Herodot. v. 97. πολλοὺς γὰρ οἶκε 
99, and Xenophdén, Hellen. i. 2, 7. 


εἶναι εὐπετέστερον διαβάλλειν ἢ ἕνα, εἰ 


Κλεομένεα μὲν τὸν Λακεδαιμόνιον μοῦνον 
οὐκ οἷός τε ἐγένετο διαβάλλειν, τρεῖς δὲ 
μυριάδας ᾿Αθηναίων ἐποίησε τοῦ 

2 Herodot. v. 98; Homer, fia, Vv. 
62. The criticism of Plutarch (De 
Malignitat. Herodot. p. 861) on this 
passage, is rather more pertinent than 
the criticisms in that ill- mpered com- 
position generally are. 


4Charén of Lampsakus, and Lysa- 
nias in his history of Eretria, seem to 
have mentioned this first ti of 
Milétus, and the fact of its being 
raised in co: uence of the expedition 
to Sardis: see Plutarch, de Herodot. 
Malignit. p. 861—though the citation is 
given there confusedly, so that we 
cannot make much out of it, 
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than a match for Charopinus, who found himself moreover 
obliged to evacuate Sardis owing to an accidental conflagration. 
Most of the houses in that city were built in great part with reeds 
or straw, and all of them had thatched roofs. Hence it happened 
that a spark touching one of them set the whole city in flame. 
Obliged to abandon their dwellings by this accident, the popula- 
tion of the town congregated in the market-place,—and as 
reinforcements were hourly crowding in, the position of the 
Ionians and Athenians became precarious. They evacuated the 
town, took up a position on Mount Tmélus, and when night 
came, made the best of their way to the sea-coast. The troops of 
Artaphernés pursued, overtook them near Ephesus, and defeated 
them completely. Eualkidés the Eretrian general, a man of 
eminence and a celebrated victor at the solemn games, perished in 
The the action, together with a considerable number of 
spec roar a troops. After this unsuccessful commencement, the 
alliance. Athenians betook themselves to their vessels and 
sailed home, in spite of pressing instances on the part of 
Aristagoras to induce them to stay. They took no farther part 
in the struggle ;? a retirement at once so sudden and so complete, 
that they must probably have experienced some glaring desertion 
on the part of their Asiatic allies, similar to that which brought 
so much danger upon the Spartan general Derkyllidas, in 396 
B.C. Unless such was the case, they seem open to eensure rather 
for having too soon withdrawn their aid, than for having 
originally lent it.? 

The burning of a place so important as Sardis, however, 
including the temples of the local goddess Kybébé, 


wthe" which perished with the remaining buildings, pro- 
revolt 0 == duced a powerful effect on both sides—encouraging 
-- νεν the revolters, as well as incensing the Persians. 


Aristagoras despatched ships along the coast, north- 
ward as far as Byzantium, and southward as far as Cyprus. The 
Greek cities near the Hellespont and the Propontis were induced, 
either by force or by inclination, to take part with him; the 
Karians embraced his cause warmly; even the Kaunians who 


1 Herodot. v. 102, 103. Τὸ is a see Plutarch, de Herodot. Malign. ut 
curious fact that Charén of Lampsakus sup. 
made no mention of this defeat of the 2 About Derkyllidas, see Xenophén, 
united Athenian and [onian force: Hellen. iii. 2, 17—19. 
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had not declared themselves before, joined him as soon as they 
heard of the capture of Sardis ; while the Greeks in Cyprus, with 
the single exception of the town of Amathfis, αὖ once renounced 
the authority of Darius, and prepared for a strenuous contest. 
Onesilus of Salamis, the most considerable city in the island, 
finding the population willing, but his brother, the despot Gorgus, 
reluctant, shut the latter out of the gates, took the command of 
the united forces of Salamis and the other revolting cities, and 
laid siege to Amathis. These towns of Cyprus were then, and 
seem always afterwards to have continued, under the government 
of despots ; who however, unlike the despots in Ionia generally, 
took part along with their subjects in the revolt against Persia. 

The rebellion had now assumed a character so serious, that the 
Persians were compelled to put forth their strongest efforts to 
subdue it. From the number of different nations comprised in 
their empire, they were enabled to make use of the antipathies of 
one against the other ; and the old adverse feeling of Phoenicians 
against Greeks was now found extremely serviceable. Pheenician 
After a year spent in getting together forces,? the forth by the 
Pheenician fleet was employed to transportinto Cyprus Persians. 
the Persian general Artybius with a Kilikian and Egyptian army; 
while the force under Artaphernés at Sardis was so strengthened 
as to enable him to act at once against all the coast of Asia Minor, 
from the Propontis to the Triopian promontory. On the other 
side, the common danger had for the moment brought the Ionians 
into a state of union foreign to their usual habit; so that we hear 
now, for the first and the last time, of a tolerably efficient Pan- 
Tonic authority.* 

Apprised of the coming of Artybius with the Phcenician fleet, 
Onesilus and his Cyprian supporters solicited the aid of the 
Tonic fleet, which arrived shortly after the disembarkation of 
the Persian force in the island. Onesilus offered to the Ionians 


1 Herodot. v. 103, 104,108. Compare 
the proceedings in Gyprus againsb 
Artaxerxés Mnémén, under the ener- 
getic Evagoras of Salamis (Diodér. xiv. 
98, xv. 2), about 386 B.C. ; most of the 
petty princes of the island became for 
the time his subjects, but in 351 B.c. 
there were nine of them independent 
(Diodér. xvi. 42), and seemingly quite 
as many at the time when Alexander 


bores Tyre (Arrian, ii. 20, 8). 
2 Herodot. v. 116. Κύπριοι μὲν δὴ, 
ἐνιαυτὸν ἐλεύθεροι γενόμενοι, αὗτις ἐκ 
νέης κατεδεδούλωντο. 

3 Herodot. vi.6. Κίλικές τε καὶ Αἰγύ- 


πτιοι. 

4Herodot. v. 109. Ἡμέας ἀπ έ- 
πεμψε τὸ κοινὸν τῶν Ἰώνων φυ- 
λάξοντας τὴν θάλασσαν, ὅσ. ; compare 
vi. 7. 
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their choice, whether they would fight the Pheenicians at sea or 
ἢ the Persians on land. Their natural determination 
Pooniene was in favour of the sea-fight, and they engaged with 
armament | a degree of courage and unanimity which procured 
Cyprus— for them a brilliant victory; the Samians being 
the fonians especially distinguished.! But the combat on land, 
pe carried on at the same time, tookadifferent turn. Onesi- 
of the lus and the Salaminians brought into the field, after the 
ieee peal fashion of Orientals rather than of Greeks, a number 
quer the οὗ scythed chariots, destined to break the enemy’s 
ranks; while on the other hand the Persian general 

Artybius was mounted on a horse, trained to rise on his hind- 
legs and strike out with his fore-legs against an opponent on foot. 
In the thick of the fight, Onesilus and his Karian shield-bearer 
came into personal conflict with this general and his horse, By 
previous concert, when the horse so reared as to get his fore-legs 
over the shield of Onesilus, the Karian with a scythe severed the 
legs from his body, while Onesilus with his own hand slew 
Artybius. But the personal bravery of the Cypriots was 
rendered useless by treachery in their own ranks. Stésénér, 
despot of Kurium, deserted in the midst of the battle, and even 
the scythed chariots of Salamis followed his example ; while the 
brave Onesilus, thus weakened, perished in the total rout of his 
army, along with Aristokyprus despot of Soli on the north coast 
of the island : this latter was son of that Philokyprus who had 
been immortalized more than sixty years before in the poems of 
Solén. No farther hopes now remaining for the revolters, the 
victorious Ionian fleet returned home. Salamis relapsed under 
the sway of its former despot Gorgus, while the remaining cities 
in Cyprus were successively besieged and taken; not without a 
resolute defence, however, since Soli alone held out five months.? 


1 Herodot. v. 112. book xxxvi. vol. iii. p. 578—589. Of 

2 Herodot. v. 112—115. It is not the two principal towns, Nikosia in 
uninteresting to compare, with this the centre of the island, and Famagusta 
reconquest of rus by the Persians, on the north-eastern coast, the first, 
the conquest of the same island by the after a long siege, was taken by vn 
Turks in 1570, when they expelled and the inhabitants of every sex ai 
from it the Venetians. See the narra- age either put to death or carried into 
tive of that conquest (effected in the slavery; while the second, after a 
reign of Selim by the Seraskier most t defence, was allowed to 
Mustapha-Pasha), in Von Hammer, capitulate. But the terms of the 
Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs, capitulation were violated in the most 
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Meanwhile the principal force of Darius having been assembled 
at Sardis, Daurisés, Hymeas, and other generals who 
had married daughters of the Great King, distributed 
their efforts against different parts of the western 
coast. Daurisés attacked the towns near the Helles- 
pont1—Abydus, Perkdété, Lampsakus, and Pesus— Asia Minor. 
which made little resistance. He was then ordered southward 
into Karia, while Hymeas, who with another division had taken 
Kios on the Propontis, marched down to the Hellespont and 
completed the conquest of the Troad as well as of the Molic 
Greeks in the region of Ida. Artaphernés and Otanés attacked 
the Ionic and Aolic towns on the coast—the former taking 
Klazomens,? the latter Kymé. 

There remained Karia, which, with Milétus in its neighbour- 
hood, offered a determined resistance to Daurisés, Forewarned 
of his approach, the Karians assembled at a spot called the 
White Pillars, near the confluence of the rivers Meander and 
Marsyas. Pixodarus, one of their chiefs, recommended the 
desperate expedient of fighting with the river at their back, so 
that all chance of flight might be cut off; but most of the chiefs 
decided in favour of a contrary policy’—to let the Persians pass 


flagitious manner by the Seraskier, who 
treated the brave Venetian governor, 
Bragadino, with frightful cruelty, 
cutting off his nose and ears, exposing 
him to all sorts of insults, and ulti- 
tit Pane rs? him to be flayed alive. 
The skin of this unfortunate general 
was conveyed to Constantinople as a 
trophy, but in after times found its 
way to Venice. 

e read of nothing like this treat- 
ment of B: lino in the Persian re- 
conquest of Cyprus, though it was a 
subjugation after revolt ; indeed noth- 
ing like it in all Persian warfare. 

Von Hammer gives a short sketch 
(not always very accurate as to ancient 
times) of the condition of Cyprus under 
its successive masters— Persians, 
pele te δέοντος Me cmp ee’ 

e dynasty of Lusignan, Venetians, 
and Turks; the last seems decidedly 
the worst of all. 

In reference to the above-mentioned 
Seg of cruelty, I may mention that 

he Persian king Kambysés caused one 
of the royal judges (according to 
Herodotus, v. 25), who had taken a 


bribe to render an iniquitous judg- 
ment, to be flayed alive, and his skin 
to be stretched upon the seat on which 
his son was placed to succeed him, as 
a lesson of justice to the latter. A 
similar story is told rrepecne the 
Persian king Artaxerxés Mnémdén; 
and what is still more remarkable, the 
same story is also recounted in the 
Turkish history, as an act of Mahomet 
II. (Yon Hammer, Geschichte des 
Osmanisch. Reichs, book xvii., vol. ii. 
Ri ca  ὐνοδύσι Ἐν. 10). Ammianus 


us (xxiii. 6) had good reason 
to treat the reality of the fact as 
problematical. 


1 Herodot. v. 117. 

2 Herodot. v. 122—124. 

3 Herodot. v. 118. On the topo- 
graph of this spot, as described in 

erodotus, see a good note in Weissen- 
born, Beytrige zur genaueren Erfors- 
ch der alt. Griech. Geschichte, p. 
116, Jena, 1844. 

He thinks, with much reason, that 
the river Marsyas here mentioned - 
cannot be that which flows through 
Kelenz, but another of the samc 
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the river, in hopes of driving them back into it and thus rendering 
their defeat total. Victory however, after a sharp contest, declared 
in favour of Daurisés, chiefly in consequence of his superior num- 
bers. Two thousand Persians, and not less than ten thousand 
Karians, are said to have perished in the battle. The Karian 
fugitives, re-united after the flight in the grove of noble plane- 
trees consecrated to Zeus Stratius near Labranda,! were delibe- 
rating whether they should now submit to the Persians or emigrate 
for ever, when the appearance of a Milesian reinforcement restored 
their courage. A second battle was fought, and a second time 
they were defeated, the loss on this occasion falling chiefly on 
the Milesians.? The victorious Persians now proceeded to assault 
the Karian cities, but Herakleidés of Mylasa laid an ambuscade 
for them with so much skill and good fortune, that their army 
was nearly destroyed, and Daurisés with other Persian generals 
perished. This successful effort, following upon two severe 
defeats, does honour to the constancy of the Karians, upon whom 
Greek proverbs generally fasten a mean reputation. It saved 
for the time the Karian towns, which the Persians did not succeed 
in reducing until after the capture of Milétus.* 

On land, the revolters were thus everywhere worsted, though 
Aristagoras ®t sea the Ionians still remained masters. But the 
loses unwarlike Aristagoras began to despair of success, 
abandons and to meditate a mean desertion of the companions 
* and countrymen whom he had himself betrayed into 
danger. Assembling his chief advisers, he represented to them 
the unpromising state of affairs, and the necessity of securing 
some place of refuge, in case they were expelled from Milétus. 
He then put the question to them, whether the island of Sardinia, 
or Myrkinus in Thrace near the Strymén (which Histizus had 
begun some time before to fortify, as I have mentioned in the 


name which flows into the Meander —constituting, along with the citizens 

—_ — εἰν of the eer  Mylasene ome 
τ Hc ote § nda and were, Tapxo math ovea, ρανδα 

the temple of Zeus Stratius, see ee —see the Inscripti on in Bocckite Col 

xiv. p. 659. Labranda wasa lection, No. 2695, in Trang, Ep 

the territory of, and seven miles distant Ἂς hicé Greca, iro, 73, P 191. 

from, the inland town of Mylasa. It dian υς ᾿ ποτε ta 

was Karian at the time of the Ionic signified a ha hat < lutarch, Q 

_ revolt, but partially hellenized before Gr. c. 45, p. 314). 

the year 350 B.c. About this latter 2 Herodot. v. 118, 119. 

e , the three rural tribes of Mylasa 8 Herodot, v. 120, 121; vi. 25. 
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preceding chapter), appear to them best adapted to the purpose. 
Among the persons consulted was Hekateus the historian, who 
approved neither the one nor the other scheme, but suggested 
the erection of a fortified post in the neighbouring island of 
Leros ; a Milesian colony, wherein a temporary retirement 
might be sought, should it prove impossible to hold Milétus, but 
which permitted an easy return to that city, so soon as opportunity 
offered. Such an opinion must doubtless have been founded on 
the assumption, that they would be able to maintain superiority 
at sea. It is important to note such confident reliance upon this 
superiority in the mind of a sagacious man, not given to sanguine 
hopes, like Hekatzeus—even under circumstances very unpros- 
perous on land. Emigration to Myrkinus, as proposed by 
Aristagoras, presented no hope of refuge at all; since the 
Persians, if they regained their authority in Asia Minor, would 
not fail again to extend it to the Strymén. Nevertheless the 
consultation ended by adopting this scheme, since probably no 
Tonians could endure the immeasurable distance of Sardinia as a 
new home. Aristagoras set sail for Myrkinus, taking with him 
all who chose to bear him company. But he perished not long 
after landing, together with nearly all his company, in the siege 
of a neighbouring Thracian town. Though making profession 
to lay down his supreme authority at the commencement of the 
revolt, he had still contrived to retain it in great measure ; and 
on departing for Myrkinus, he devolved it on Pythagoras, a 
citizen in high esteem. It appears however that the Milesians, 
glad to get rid of a leader who had brought them nothing but 
mischief,’ paid little obedience to his successor, and made their 
government from this period popular in reality as well as in 
profession. The desertion of Aristagoras, with the citizens whom 
he carried away, must have seriously damped the spirits of those 
who remained. Nevertheless it seems that the cause of the Ionic 
revolters was quite as well conducted without him. 

Not long after his departure, another despot—Histizus of 
Milétus, his father-in-law, and jointly with him the fomenter of 


1 Herodot. v. 125; Strabo, xiv. p. ἄσμενοι ἀπαλλαχθέντες καὶ ᾿Αρισταγό- 
ὃ ρεω, οὐδαμῶς προθύμοι ἦσαν ἄλλον τύραν- 
2 Herodot. v. 126. νον δέκεσθαι és τὴν χώρην, Old τε ἐλευ- 
3 Herodot. vi. 5. Οἱ δὲ Μιλήσιοι, θερίης γευσάμενοι. 
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the revolt—presented himself at the gates of Milétus for admis- 
Appearance sion. The outbreak of the revolt had enabled him, 
of Histizus, as he had calculated, to procure leave of departure 
obtained from Darius. That prince had been thrown into vio- 
‘epacture lent indignation by the attack and burning of Sardis, 
from Susa. and by the general revolt of Ionia, headed (so the news 
reached him) by the Milesian Aristagoras, but carried into effect 
by the active co-operation of the Athenians. ‘The Athenians 
(exclaimed Darius)—who are they?” On receiving the answer, 
he asked for his bow, placed an arrow on the string, and shot as 
high as he could towards the heavens, saying—“ Grant me, Zeus, 
to revenge myself on the Athenians”. He at the same time 
desired an attendant to remind him thrice every day at dinner— 
‘‘ Master, remember the Athenians”: for, as to the Ionians, he 
felt assured that their hour of retribution would come speedily 
and easily enough.! 

This Homeric incident deserves notice as illustrating the 
epical handling of Herodotus. His theme is, the invasions of 
Greece by Persia: he has now arrived at the first eruption, in 
the bosom of Darius, of that passion which impelled the Persian 
forces towards Marathén and Salamis—and he marks the 
beginning of the new phase by act and word both alike 
significant. It may be compared to the libation and prayer 
addressed by Achilles in the Iliad to Zeus, at the moment when 
he is sending forth Patroklus and the Myrmidons to the rescue 
of the despairing Greeks. 

At first Darius had been inclined to ascribe the movement in 
Tonia to the secret instigation of Histizeus, whom he called into 
his presence and questioned. But the latter found means to 
satisfy him, and even to make out that no such mischief would 
have occurred, if he (Histizeus) had been at Milétus instead of 


being detained at Susa. “Send me down to the spot (he 
asseverated), and I engage not merely to quell the revolt and put 


into your hands the traitor who heads it, but also not to take 
off this tunic from my body before I shall have added to your 
empire the great island of Sardinia.” An expedition to Sardinia, 


1 Herodot. v. 105. Ὦ Zed, ἐκγενέσθαι cating with the gods by sh 
μοι ᾿Αθηναίους τίσασθαι. ents arrows high up into the air by hooting 
Thracian practice of communi- iv, 94). 
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though never realised, appears to have been among the favourite 
fancies of the Ionic Greeks of that day.1 By such boasts and 
assurances he obtained his liberty, and went down to Sardis, 
promising to return as soon as he should have accomplished 
them.? But on reaching Sardis he found the satrap Artaphernés 
better informed than the Great King at Susa. 
Though Histizus, when questioned as to the causes 
which had brought on the outbreak, affected nothing » 
but ignorance and astonishment, Artaphernés detected flees to 
his evasions, and said—TI will tell you how the facts Σ 
stand, Histizeus: it is you that have stitched this shoe, and 
Aristagoras has put it on”. Such a declaration promised little 
security to the suspected Milesian who heard it: and accordingly, 
as soon as night arrived, he took to flight, went down to the coast, 
and from thence passed over to Chios. Here he found himself 
seized on the opposite count, as the confidant of Darius and the 
enemy of Ionia. He was released, however, on proclaiming 
himself not merely a fugitive escaping from Persian custody, but 
also as the prime author of the Ionic revolt: and he farther 
added, in order to increase his popularity, that Darius had 
contemplated the translation of the Ionian population to 
Pheenicia, as well as that of the Pheenician population to Ionia— 
to prevent which translation he (Histizus) had instigated the 
revolt. This allegation, though nothing better than a pure 
fabrication, obtained for him the goodwill of the Chians, who 
carried him back to Milétus: but before he departed, he 
despatched to Sardis some letters, addressed to distinguished 
Persians, framed as if he were already in established intrigue 
with them for revolting against Darius, and intended to invite 
them to actual revolt. His messenger, Hermippus of Atarneus, 
betrayed him, and carried his letters straight to Artaphernés. 
The satrap desired that these letters might be delivered to the 


menés, a recommendation to the 


1 Herodot. v. 107, vi. 2. Com " 
Messenians, when conquered a second 


the advice of Bias of Priéné to the 


Tonians, when the Persian conqueror 
Cyrus was approaching, to found a Pan- 
Tonic colony in Sardinia (Herodot. i. 
170): the idea started by Aristagoras 
has been alluded to just above (Hero- 
dot. v. 124). 

Pausanias (iv. 28, 2) puts into the 
mouth of Mantiklus, son of A 


time by the Spartans, to migrate to 
Sardinia. Υ 
2 Herodot. v. 106, 107. 
3 Herodot. vi. 1. Οὕτω τοι, Ἱστίαιε, 
ἔχει κατὰ ταῦτα τὰ πρήγματα' τοῦτο τὸ 
ὑπόδημα ἔῤῥαψας μὲν σὺ, ὑπεδήσατο δὲ 


- ᾿Αρισταγόρης. 
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persons to whom they were addressed, but that the answers sent 
to Histizeus might be handed to himself. Such was the tenor of 
the answers, that Artaphernés was induced to seize and put to 
death several of the Persians around him: but Histisus was 
disappointed in his purpose of bringing about a revolt in the 
place.} 

On arriving at Milétus, Histizus found Aristagoras no longer 
present, and the citizens altogether adverse to the return of their 
Heattempts old despot : nevertheless he tried to force his way by 
invainto night into the town, but was repulsed and even 
Pimissfon Wounded in the thigh. He returned to Chios, but 
into Milétus the Chians refused him the aid of any of their ships : 

at he next passed to Lesbos, from the inhabitants of 
the head = which island he obtained eight triremes, and employed 
piratical § them to occupy Byzantium, pillaging and detaining the 
Ionian merchant-ships as they passed into or out of 
the Euxine.2 The few remaining piracies of this worthless 
traitor, mischievous to his countrymen even down to the day of 
his death, hardly deserve our notice amidst the last struggles and 
sufferings of the subjugated Ionians, to which we are now 
hastening. 

A vast Persian force, both military and naval, was gradually 
concentrating itself near Milétus, against which city Artaphernés 

had determined to direct his principal efforts. Not 
yarge ΟΠἿΪΥ the whole army of Asia Minor, but also the 
force assem- Kilikian and Egyptian troops fresh from the conquesb 
by the of Cyprus, and even the conquered Cypriots themselves, 
fieet.for Were brought up as reinforcements ; while the entire 
the siege of Pheenician fleet, no less than 600 ships strong, co- 

operated on the coast. To meet such a land-force in 
the field was far beyond the strength of the Ionians, and the 
joint Pan-Ionic council resolved that the Milesians should be left 
to defend their own fortifications, while the entire force of the 
confederate cities should be mustered on board the ships. At 
sea they had as yet no reason to despair, having been victorious 
over the Phcenicians near Cyprus, and having sustained no 
defeat. The combined Ionic fleet, including the Holic Lesbians, 


1 Herodot. vi. 2—5, 2 Herodot. vi. 5—26, 8 Herodot. vi. 6—9. 
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amounting in all to the number of 353 ships, was accordingly 
mustered at Ladé—then a little island near Milétus, wy aniea 
but now joined on to the coast, by the gradual accumu- yeaa 
lation of land in the bay at the mouth of the Mzan- mustered 
der. Eighty Milesian ships formed the right wing, ah tack. 
one hundred Chian ships the centre, and sixty Samian ships the 
left wing, while the space between the Milesians and the Chians 
was occupied by twelve ships from Priéné, three from Myus, and 
seventeen from Teds—the space between the Chians and Samians 
was filled by eight ships from Erythre, three from Phékea, and 
seventy from Lesbos.? 

The total armament thus made up was hardly inferior in 
number to that which, fifteen years afterwards, gained the battle 
of Salamis against a far larger Persian fleet than the present. 
Moreover, the courage of the Ionians, on ship-board, was equal to 
that of their contemporaries on the other side of the Agean ; 
while in respect of disagreement among the allies, we shall 
hereafter find the circumstances preceding the battle of Salamis 
still more menacing than those before the coming battle of Ladé. 
The chances of success therefore were at least equal between the 
two, and indeed the anticipations of the Persians and Pheenicians 
on the present occasion were full of doubt, so that ,1. 

᾿ A pts 
they thought it necessary to set on foot express means of the 
for disuniting the Ionians—it was fortunate for the fevsans. ΚΟ 
Greeks that Xerxés at Salamis could not be made to the allies, 

. ache ΐ y means of 
conceive the prudence of aiming at the same object. the exiled 
There were now in the Persian camp all those various %*P0t- 
despots whom Aristagoras, at the beginning of the revolt, had 
driven out of their respective cities. At the instigation of 
Artaphernés, each of these men despatched secret communications 
to their citizens in the allied fleet, endeavouring to detach them 
severally from the general body, by promises of gentle treatment 
in the event of compliance, and by threats of extreme infliction 
from the Persians if they persisted in armed efforts. Though 
these communications were sent to each without the knowledge 
of the rest, yet the answer from all was one unanimous negative.? 
The confederates at Ladé seemed more one, in heart and spirit, 


1 Herodot. vi. 8. 2 Herodot. vi. 9, 10, 
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than the Athenians, Spartans, and Corinthians will hereafter 
prove to be at Salamis. 

But there was one grand difference which turned the scale— 
the superior energy and ability of the Athenian leaders at 
Salamis, coupled with the fact that they were Athenians—that is, 
in command of the largest and most important contingent 
throughout the fleet. ; 

At Ladé, unfortunately, this was quite otherwise. Each 
ace separate contingent had its own commander, but we 
command hear of no joint commander at all. Nor were the © 
ae ae chiefs who came from the larger cities—Milesian, 
ats ae Chian, Samian, or Lesbian—men like Themistoklés, 
competent and willing to stand forward as self-created 
leaders, and usurp for the moment, with the general consent and 
for the general benefit, a privilege not intended for them. The 
only man of sufficient energy and forwardness to do this was the 
Phokzan Dionysius—unfortunately the captain of the smallest 
contingent of the fleet, and therefore enjoying the least respect. 
For Phékea, once the daring explorer of the western waters, had — 
so dwindled down since the Persian conquest of Ionia, that she — 
could now furnish no more than three ships, and her ancient 

maritime spirit survived only in the bosom of her Ἢ 
Lon captain. When Dionysius saw the Ionians assembled — 
Prokean at Ladé, willing, eager, full of talk and mutual en- 


whe ἫΝ couragement, but untrained and taking no thought οὗ 
owed to Gilera = A tts i 

assume the discipline, or nautical practice, or co-operation in the 
command. hour of battle—he saw the risk which they ran for 
want of these precautions, and strenuously remonstrated with | 
them : “ Our fate hangs on the razor’s edge, men of Ionia : either Γ 
to be freemen or slaves,—and slaves, too, caught after running — 
away. Set yourselves ab once to work and duty. You will 
then have trouble indeed at first, with certain victory and free- 
dom afterwards; but if you persist in this carelessness and 
disorder, there is no hope for you to escape the king’s revenge for ; 


either will not fight, or will be severely beaten.”? 


1 Herodot. vi, il. Ἐπὶ ξυροῦ γὰρ “Iwves ἣ εἶναι ἐλευθέροισι, ἣ δούλοισι, ἊΝ 
ἀκμῆς ἔχεται ἡμῖν τὰ πρήγμωτα, ες καὶ τούτοισι ὡς δρηπέτῃσι" wre ae 
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The wisdom of this advice was so apparent, that the Ionians, 
quitting their comfortable tents on the shore of Ladé, and going 
on board their ships, submitted themselves to the continuous 
nautical labours and manceuvres imposed upon them by 
Dionysius. The rowers and the hoplites on the deck were 
exercised in their separate functions, and even when they were 
not so employed, the ships were kept at anchor, and the crews on 
board, instead of on shore ; so that the work lasted all day long, 
under a hot summer’s sun. Such labour was new to the Ionian 
crews. ‘They endured it for seven successive days, piscontent 
after which they broke out with one accord into poten 
resolute mutiny and refusal: “Which of the gods crews—they 
have we offended, to bring upon ourselves such a parece 
retribution as this} madmen as we are, to put our- Dionysius. 
selves into the hands of this Phékean braggart, who has furnished 
only three ships! He has now got us and is ruining us without 
remedy ; many of us are already sick, many others are sickening. 
We had better make up our minds to Persian slavery, or any 
other mischiefs, rather than go on with these present sufferings, 
Come, we will not obey this man any longer.” And they 
forthwith refused to execute his orders, resuming their tents on 
shore, with the enjoyments of shade, rest, and inactive talk, as 
before. 

I have not chosen to divest this instructive scene of the 
dramatic liveliness with which it is given in Herodotus—the 
more so as it has all the air of reality, and as Hekatzus the 
historian was probably present in the island of Ladé, and may 
have described what he actually saw and heard. When we see 
the intolerable hardship which these nautical manceuvres and 
labours imposed upon the Ionians, though mer. not unaccustomed 
to ordinary ship-work,— and when we witness their perfect 
incapacity to submit themselves to such a discipline, even with 
extreme danger staring them in the face—we shall be able to 
appreciate the severe and unremitting toil whereby the Athenian 


ἣν μὲν βούλησθε ταλαιπωρίας ἐνδέκεσθαι, 
τὸ παραχρῆμα μὲν πόνος ὑμῖν ἔσται, οἷοί 
τε δὲ ἔσεσθε, ὑπερβαλλόμενοι τοὺς ἐναν- 
τίους, εἶναι ἐλεύθεροι, KC. 

1 Herodot. vi. 12. Οἱ Ἴωνες, οἷα ἀπα- 
θέες ἐόντες πόνων τοιούτων, τετρυμένοι τε 


ταλαιπωρίῃσί τε καὶ ἠελίῳ, ἔλεξαν πρὸς 
ἑωύῦτοὺς TaAde—Tiva δαιμόνων παραβάντες, 
τάδε ἀναπίμπλαμεν, οἵτινες παραφρονή- 
σαντες, καὶ ἐκπλώσαντες ἐκ τοῦ νόου, ἀνδρὶ 
Φωκαέϊ ἀλαζόνι, παρεχομένῳ νέας τρεῖς, 
ἐπιτρέψαντες ἡμέας αὐτοὺς ἔχομεν ; 
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seaman afterwards purchased that perfection of nautical discipline 
Contrasts Which characterised him at the beginning of the 
arent Peloponnesian war. It will appear, as we proceed 
of the with this history, that the full development of the 
ron Ge’*® Athenian democracy worked a revolution in Grecian 
subsequent military marine, chiefly by enforcing upon the citizen 
discipline seaman a strict continuous training, such as was only 


es A surpassed by the Lacedzemonian drill on land, and 
——— by thus rendering practicable a species of nautical 
manceuvring, which was unknown even at the time of the battle 
of Salamis. I shall show this more fully hereafter : at present 
I contrast it briefly with the incapacity of the Ionians at Ladé, 
in order that it may be understood how painful such training 
really was. The reader of Grecian history is usually taught to 
associate only ideas of turbulence and anarchy with the Athenian 
democracy. But the Athenian navy, the child and champion of 
that democracy, will be found to display an indefatigable labour 
and obedience nowhere else witnessed in Greece—of which even 
the first lessons, as in the case now before us, prove to others so 
irksome as to outweigh the prospect of extreme and imminent 
peril. The same impatience of steady toil and discipline, which 
the Ionians displayed to their own ruin before the battle of Ladé, 
will be found to characterize them fifty years afterwards as allies 
of Athens, as I shall have occasion to show when I come to 
describe the Athenian empire. 

Ending in this abrupt and mutinous manner, the judicious 
suggestions of the Phékean leader did more harm than good. 
Perhaps his manner of dealing may have been unadvisedly rude ; 
but we are surprised to see that no one among the leaders of the 
larger contingents had the good sense to avail himself of the first 
readiness of the Ionians, and to employ his superior influence in 
securing the continuance of a good practice once begun. Not 
Disorder | one such superior man did this Ionic revolt throw 


oe up. From the day in which the Ionians discarded 


+ ay Dionysius, their camp became a scene of disunion 
chery and mistrust. Some of them grew so reckless and 
πᾶν Be unmanageable, that the better portion despaired of 


captains. §§ maintaining any orderly battle; and the Samians in 
_particular now repented that they had declined the secret offers 
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made to them by their expelled despot '—Alakés son of Sylosén. 
They sent privately to renew the negotiation, received a fresh 
promise of the same indulgence, and agreed to desert when the 
occasion arrived. On the day of battle, when the two fleets were 
on the point of coming to action, the sixty Samian ships all 
sailed off, except eleven whose captains disdained such treachery. 
Other Ionians followed their example ; yet amidst the reciprocal 
crimination which Herodotus had heard, he finds it difficult to 
determine who was most to blame, though he names the Lesbians 
as among the earliest deserters.2_ The hundred ships from Chios, 
constituting the centre of the fleet-—each ship carrying forty chosen 
soldiers fully armed—formed a brilliant exception to the rest. 
They fought with the greatest fidelity and resolution, inflicting 
upon the enemy, and themselves sustaining, heavy loss. Dionysius 
the Phékeean also behaved in a manner worthy of his previous 
language, and captured with his three ships the like number of 
Pheenicians. But such examples of bravery did not compensate 
the treachery or cowardice of the rest. The defeat complete 
of the Ionians at Ladé was complete as well as ΤΟΥ ΟΣ 
irrecoverable. To the faithful Chians, the loss was fieet at _ 
terrible both in the battle and after it; for though 1ede—ruin 
some of their vessels escaped from the defeat safely to Tonic fleet 
Chios, others were so damaged as to be obliged to run loss ‘of the 
ashore close at hand on the promontory of Mykalé, Chians. 
where the crews quitted them, with the intention of marching 
northward through the Ephesian territory to the continent 
opposite their own island. We hear with astonishment that at 
that critical moment the Ephesian women were engaged in 
solemnizing the Thesmophoria,—a festival celebrated at night, in 
the open air, in some uninhabited portion of the territory, and 
without the presence of any male person. As the Chian fugitives 
entered the Ephesian territory by night, their coming being 
neither known nor anticipated, it was believed that they were 
thieves or pirates coming to seize the women, and under this 
error they were attacked by the Ephesians and slain.* It would 
seem from this incident that the Ephesians had taken no part in 
the Ionic revolt, nor are they mentioned amidst the various 


1 Herodot. vi. 18, 2 Herodot. vi. 14, 15, 5 Herodot. vi. 16. 
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contingents; nor is anything said either of Kolophén, or 
Lebedus, or Eree.? 

The Phékean Dionysius, perceiving that the defeat of Ladé 
was the ruin of the Ionic cause, and that his native city was 
Vilas again doomed to Persian subjection, did not think it 
par boils oa prudent even to return home. Immediately after the 
of Diony- battle he set sail, not for Phékea, but for the 
ane Pheenician coast, at this moment stripped of its 
protecting cruisers. He seized several Phcenician merchantmen, 
out of which considerable profit was obtained: then setting sail 
for Sicily, he undertook the occupation of a privateer against the 
Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians, abstaining from injury towards 
Greeks.? Such an employment seems then to have been 
considered perfectly admissible. A considerable body of Samians 
also migrated to Sicily, indignant at the treachery of their 
admirals in the battle, and yet more indignant at the approaching 
restoration of their despot Hakés. How these Samian emigrants 
became established in the Sicilian town of Zanklé,? I shall 
mention as a part of the course of Sicilian events, which will 
come hereafter. 

The victory of Ladé enabled the Persians to attack Milétus by 
sea as well as by land ; they prosecuted the siege with the utmost 
B.c.49¢— Vigour, by undermining the walls, and by various 
400: engines of attack. Their resources in this respect 
seem to have been enlarged since the daysof Harpagus. Inno long 
Siege, time the city was taken by storm, and miserable was 
capture, the fate reserved to it. The adult male population 
andruin was chiefly slain; while such of them as were 
has preserved, together with the women and children, 

were sent in a body to Susa to await the orders of 
Darius, who assigned to them a residence at Ampé, not far from 
the mouth of the Tigris. The temple at Branchidz was burnt 
and pillaged, as Hekateeus had predicted at the beginning of the 
revolt. The large treasures therein contained must have gone 
far to defray the costs of the Persian army. The Milesian 
territory is said to have been altogether denuded of its former 


} Thucyd. viii. 14. bags μὲν οὐδενὸς, Καρχηδονίων δὲ 
5 Herodot, vi. 17. ληϊστὴς κατεστήκεε, “"'s Sadat vi. 22—25. 
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inhabitants—the Persians retaining for themselves the city with 
the plain adjoining to it, and making over the mountainous 
portions to the Karians of Pedasa, Some few of the Milesians 


found a place among the Samian emigrants to Sicily.* 


It is 


certain however that the new Grecian inhabitants must have 
been subsequently admitted into Milétus; for it appears ever 
afterwards as a Grecian town, though with diminished power 


and importance. 


The capture of Milétus, in the sixth year from the commence- 
ment of the revolt,? carried with it the rapid submission of the 


1 Herodot. vi. 18, 19, 20, 22. 
Μέλητος μέν νυν Μιλησίων ἐρήμωτο. 


_ *Herodot. vi. 18. αἱρέουσι κατ᾽ 
ἄκρης ἑκτῷ ἔτεϊ ἀ τῆς ἀποστά- 
σιος τῆς ᾿Αρισταγόρεω. This is almost 
the only distinct chronological state- 
ment which we find in Herodotus re- 
specting the Ionic revolt. The other 
evidences of time in his chapters are 
more or less equivocal: nor is there 
sufficient testimony before us to enable 
us to arrange the events, between the 
commencement of the Ionic revolt and 
the battle of Marathon, into the precise 
years to which they belong. The battle 
of Marathon stands fixed for September 
490 B.C.; the siege of Milétus may 
probably have been finished in 496— 
495 B.C., and the Ionic revolt may have 
begun in 502—501 B.c. Such are the 
dates which, on the whole, Hg ag to 
me most probable, though I am far 
from considering them as certain. 
Chronological critics differ consider- 
ably in their arrangement of the events 
here alluded to among particular years. 
See Appendix No. 5, p. 244, in Mr. 
Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici; Professor 
Schultz, Beitrige zu genaueren Zeit- 
bestimmungen von der 63. zur 72. 
Olympiade, p. 177—183, in the Kieler 
Philologische Studien; and Weissen- 
born, itrige zur genaueren Er- 
Pressreinns δ der alten Griechischen 
Geschichte, Jena, 1844, p. 87 segg. : not 
to mention Reiz and Pikes Mr 
Clinton reckons only ten years from 
the beginning of the Ionic revolt to the 
battle of Marathén ; which 5 ayer to 
me too short, though, on the other 
hand, the fourteen years reckoned by 
Larcher—much more the sixteen years 
reckoned by Reiz—are toolong. Mr. 
Zlinton compresses inconveniently the 
fatter portion of the interval—that 


portion which elapsed between. the 
siege of Milétus and the battle of 
Marathén: and the very improbable 
supposition to which he is obliged to 
resort—of a confusion in the language 
of Herodotus between Attic and 
Olympic years—indicates that he is 
pressing the text of the historian too 
closely when he states ‘‘that Herodotus 
specifies a term of three years between 
the capture of Milétus and the expedi- 
tion of Datis”: see F. H. ad ann. 499. 
He places the capture of Milétus in 494 
B.c.; which I am inclined to believe a 
ear later—if not two years later— 
the reality. Indeed as Mr. 
Clinton places the expedition of 
Aristagoras against Naxos (which was 
immediately before the breaking out of 
the revolt, since Aristagoras seized the 
Ionic despots while that fleet yet re- 
mained con ted immediately at 
the close of the expedition) in 501 B.c. 
and as Herodotus expressly says that 
Milétus was taken in the sixth year 
after the revolt, it would follow that 
this capture ought to belong to 495, 
and not to 494 B.c. 1 incline to place 
it either in 496 or in 495; and the 
Naxian expedition in 502 or 501, leaning 
towards the earlier of the two dates: 
Schultz agrees with Larcher in placin, 
the Naxian expedition in 504 B.c., ye 
he assigns the capture of Milétus to 
496 B.C.—whereas Herodotus states 
that the last of these two events was 
in the sixth year after the revolt, which 
revolt immediately succeeded on the 
first of the two, within the same 
summer. Weissenborn places the 
capture of Milétus in 496 B.Cc., and the 
expedition to Naxos in 499—s' 
that the text in Herodotus—éxrg ἔτεϊ 
—is incorrect, and that it ought to be 
τετάρτῳ ἔτεϊ, the fourth year (p. 125: 
compare the chronological table in his 
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neighbouring towns in Karia; and during the next summer— 
the Pheenician fleet having wintered at Milétus—the Persian 
forces by sea and land reconquered all the Asiatic Greeks, insalar 

as well as continental. Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos 


wan none —the towns in the Chersonese—Selymbria and 
wiihe  +Perinthus in Thrace—Prokonnésus and Artaké in 
om arene the Propontis—all these towns were taken or sacked 


by the Persian and Pheenician fleet.? The inhabitants 
of Byzantium and Chalkédén fled for the most part, without even 


Νάτέοίν awaiting its arrival, to Mesembria; while the Athenian 


eorere Miltiadés only escaped Persian captivity by a rapid 
from their flight from his abode in the Chersonese to Athens. 
pursuit. 


His pursuers were indeed so close upon him, that one 
of his ships, with his son Metiochus on board, fell into their 
hands. As Miltiadés had been strenuous in urging the destruction 
of the bridge over the Danube, on the occasion of the Scythian 
expedition, the Phoenicians were particularly anxious to get 
possession of his person, as the most acceptable of all Greek 
prisoners to the Persian king ; who however, when Metiochus 
the son of Miltiadés was brought to Susa, not only did him no 
harm, but treated him with great kindness, and gave him a 
Persian wife with a comfortable maintenance.’ 

Far otherwise did the Persian generals deal with the recon- 
quered cities on and near the coast. The threats which had been 
held out before the battle of Ladé were realised to 


Cruelties 

the the full. The most beautiful Greek youths and virgins 
afterthe | were picked out, to be distributed among the Persian 
reconquest. 


grandees as eunuchs or inmates of the harems. The 
cities, with their edifices sacred as well as profane, were made a 


work, p. 222). He attempts to show loosely. 


that the carers incidents composing 
the Ionic revolt, as Herodotus recounts 
it, cannot be made to occupy more than 
four years ; but his reasoning is in my 
judgment unsatisfactory, and the 
conjecture missible. The distinct 
affirmation of the historian, as to the 
entire interval between the two events, 
is of much more evidentiary value than 
our conjectural summing up of the 
details. 

It is vain, I think, to try to arrange 
these details according to precise 
years: this can only be done very 


1 Herodot. vi. 25. 

2 Herodot. vi. 31—33. It may per- 
haps be to this burning and sacking of 
the cities in the Propontis and on the 
Asiatic side of the Hellespont that 
Strabo (xiii. p. 591) makes allusion ; 
though he ascribes the p ing toa 
different cause—to the fear of Darius 
that the Scythians would cross into 
Asia to syonge themselves upon him 
for attacking them, and that the towns 
on ων coats See ish them with 
vessels for the Θ. 

3 Herodot. a he 
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prey to the flames ; and in the case of the islands, Herodotus 
even tells us that a line of Persians was formed from shore to 
shore, which swept each territory from north to south, and drove 
the inhabitants out of it That much of this hard treatment is 
well founded, there can be no doubt. But it must be exaggerated 
as to extent of depopulation and destruction, for these islands and 
cities appear ever afterwards as occupied by a Grecian population, 
and even as in a tolerable, though reduced condition. Samos was 
made an exception to the rest, and completely spared by the 
__->Fersians, as a reward to its captains for setting the example of 
_ desertion at the battle of Ladé ; while Aakés the despot of that 
island was reinstated in his government.” It appears that several 
other despots were reinstated at the same time in their respective 
cities, though we are not told which, 

Amidst the sufferings endured by so many innocent persons, of 
every age and of both sexes, the fate of Histizeus excites ΓΕ ΕΠ 
but little sympathy. He was carrying on his piracies and death of 
at Byzantium when he learnt the surrender of Hist#us. 
Milétus ; he then thought it expedient to sail with his Lesbian 
vessels for Chios, where admittance was refused to him. But the 
Chians, weakened as they had been by the late battle, were in 
little condition to resist, so that he defeated their troops and 
despoiled the island. During the present break-up of the Asiatic 
Greeks, there were doubtless many who (like the Phékean 

Dionysius) did not choose to return home to an enslaved city, 
yet had no fixed plan fora new abode. Of these exiles, a con- 
siderable number put themselves under the temporary command 
of Histizeus, and accompanied him to the plunder of Thasos.3 
While besieging that town, he learnt the news that the Pheenician 
fleet had quitted Milétus to attack the remaining [onic towns. 
He therefore left his designs on Thasos unfinished, in order to go 
and defend Lesbos. But in this latter island the dearth of 
provisions was such, that he was forced to cross over to the . 
continent to reap the standing corn, around Atarneus and in the 
fertile plain of Mysia near the river Kaikus. Here he fell in 

= with a considerable Persian force under Harpagus—was beaten, 
~~compelled te flee, and taken prisoner. On his being carried to 


1 Herodot. vi. 31, 32, 33 8 Herodot. vi. 26—28. ἄγων ᾿Ιώνων 
2 Herodot. vi. 25. καὶ Αἰολέων συχνούς. 
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Sardis, Artaphernés the satrap caused him to be at once crucified: 
partly, no doubt, from genuine hatred, but partly alse under the 
persuasion that if he were sent up as a prisoner to Susa, he might 
again become dangerous, since Darius would even now spare his 
life, under an indelible sentiment of gratitude for the maintenance 
ef the bridge over the Danube. The head of Histizus was 
embalmed and sent up to Susa, where Darius caused it to be 
honourably buried, condemning this precipitate execution of a 
man who had once been his preserver.t 
We need not wonder that the capture of Milétus excited the 
B.c.494— strongest feeling of mixed sympathy and consternation 
& among the Athenians. In the succeeding year (so at 
pty roid least we are led to think, though the date cannot be 
of the positively determined) it was selected as the subject 
oa the of a tragedy—The Capture of Milétus—by the 
capture of dramatic poet Phrynichus; which, when performed, so 
the tragic painfully wrung the feelings of the Athenian audience, 
Phrynichus that they burst into tears in the theatre, and the poet 
is fined. was condemned to pay a fine of one thousand 
drachme, as “ having recalled to them their own misfortunes”? 
The piece was forbidden to be afterwards acted, and has not come 
down to us. Some critics have supposed that Herodotus has not 
correctly assigned the real motive which determined the 
Athenians to impose this fine ;* for it is certain that the subjects 
usually selected for tragedy were portions of heroic legend, and 
not matters of recent history; so that the Athenians might 
complain of Phrynichus on the double ground—for having 
violated an established canon of propriety, as well as for touching 
their sensibilities too deeply. Still I see no reason for doubting 
that the cause assigned by Herodotus is substantially the true 
one. Yet it is very possible that Phrynichus, at an age when 
tragic poetry had not yet reached its full development, might 
touch this very tender subject with a rough and offensive hand, 
before a people who had fair reason to dread the like cruel fate 
for themselves. Aischylus, in his Perse, would naturally carry 


1 Herodot. vi. 28, 29, 30. and Plutarch, Precept. Reipubi. 

3 Herodot. v. οἱ. ὡς ἀναμνήσαντα Gerend. p. 814. 

ta κακά; compare vii. 152; also 3 See Welcker,, Griechische Tre- 
Waliiethenes ap. Strabo, xiv. Ῥ. 635. goddien, vol. i. p. 25. 
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with him the full tide of Athenian sympathy, while dwelling on 
the victories of Salamis and Platea. But to interest the audience 
in Persian success and Grecian suffering was a task in which much 
greater poets than Phrynichus would have failed, and which no 
judicious poet would have undertaken. The sack of Magdeburg 
by Count Tilly, in the Thirty Years’ War, was not likely to be 
endured as the subject of dramatic representation in any 
Protestant town of Germany. 
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